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Art. L—Are James the son of Alpheus and James the 
' brother of the Lord identical ? 


‘In approaching, not without diffidence and hesitation, this 
difficult and interesting question, the author desires to occupy 
the position of an inquirer after truth, and not to speak ex 
cathedra. He proposes calmly, and without any a@ priori lean- 
ing to either side of the question, to consider the arguments, 
and sift the evidence produced on either side; and after due - 
regard has been paid to the golden rule of all discussion, 
‘‘gudiatur et altera pars,” to state the conclusion which his 
investigations have led him to reach. 

The disentanglement of the question will probably be much 
facilitated by adhering to the literal nomenclature of the 
Greek, because doubtless much of the existing confusion is due 
to the departure from this rule. 

The following table of all the persons bearing the name of 
*/dxwfoc, mentioned in the New Testament, will be found con- 
venient for reference: 


1. ’/oxwP, the father of Joseph, the husband of Mary the 
mother of Jesus. Matt. i. 15, 16. 
2. *IdxwBog 6 tov ZeBedatov, Matt. iv. 21, x.2, xvii. 1, xx: 
20, 21, xxvi. 87; Mark iii. 17, v.37; Luk v. 10, ix. 54; 
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Acts i. 13, xii. 2. In the last passage he is referred to 
as “IdxwBov tov adehgoy ’>lwdvvov; also in some of the 
other passages. 

3. “JdzwBoc 6 tod ’Adgatov, Matt. x. 3; Luke vi. 15; Mark 

ee te Beg Acta i 13: 

4, “ldxwBocg 6 ddzkwos tod Kupiov, Matt. xii. 55; Mark vi. 3; 
Gal. i. 19. 

5.,’ Idzwfoc, the son of Mary, Matt. xxvii. 56; Luke xxiv. 10. 

6. *IdxwBo¢ 6 puxpos, Mark xv. 40. 

7. “IdxwBoc, brother of Jude (Joddas ddzdgos ’laxwBov), 
Jude i. 

8. ?IdxwBog ( lovdac ’ lax fov), Luke vi. 16; Acts i. 18. 

9. “Idxcw joc, Acts; xil,,,37, 2x0 41a; 2x1, 183 41 Vor xv. 2 
Gal. 11...9; 12. 

10. *JdxwBo¢ Ocod xat Kuptov ’Iycov Xpcatod dovdog, James i. é 


It is manifest that ’Jaxwf, the father of Joseph, could not 
be the brother of the Lord. It is equally manifest that 
Jacobus Zebedzi could not be the brother of the Lord. 

Comparing Gal. 1. 19 with Gal. ii. 9, 12, we find that Paul 
in the former passage refers to Jacobus, the brother of .the 
Lord, and in the latter to a Jacobus simply, who seemed to be 
one of the pillars of the church. The question springs up, Are 
these two Jacobi identical? Their identity is generally affirmed. 
In that case, Nos. 4 and 9 of the above list denote the same 
person. 

Nos. 4 and 7 may be identified, because Jacobus the brother 
of the Lord had a brother called Judas, Matt. xiii, 55; 
Mark vi. 3. 

We have thus far dismissed from the list Nos. 1 and 2, and 
identified Nos. 4, 7 and 9. On the other hand, Nos. 3, 5 and 6 
may be Ot ered, if Mary was the wife of Alphzeus (Clopas?). 

The questions involved in some of these suppositions will 
come up as we proceed. or the present, assuming them to be 
tenable, we may sum up the result of the foregoing comparison, 
as follows: 

No. 4=7,=9, 2. ¢., Jacobus the brother of the Lord is iden- 
tical with Jacobus the brother of Jude, and with Jacobus 
simply. 
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No. 8=5 and 6; ¢. ¢., Jacobus Alphsei is identical with 
Jacobus Mariz and Jacobus the Little. The list has therefore 
been reduced to four persons bearing the name of Jacobus. 

1. Jacobus ( Jovdag ’ /axwBov) No. 8; but as nothing is known 
of him, beyond his having been the father of Judas the apos- 
tle, we may dismiss his name from the list; there remain 
therefore, 

2. Jacobus, the brother of the Lord (No. 4=7 uaa 

3. Jacobus Alphwi (No. 3=5,=6), and, 

4. Jacobus, the servant of God and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the author of the Epistle. This last may be shown to be iden- 
tical with Jacobus the brother of the Lord, and this identifica- 
tion reduces the inquiry to the subject of investigation, viz., 
‘Are Jacobus the brother of the Lord and Jacobus Alpheei 
identical or not?” é 

It is hardly necessary to discuss the question, whether our 
Lord could have had full brothers. Believing his Divine gene- 
ration, we deny the possibility of his having had full brothers, 
and proceed at once to the inquiry: In what sense Jacobus 
Alpheei could have been called the brother of the Lord. 

He may have been—1, the son of Joseph, the husband of 
Mary, by a former marriage; 2, the son of Joseph and the 
wife of his deceased brother (Alphzeus’ or Clopas?), with whom 
he had formed a Levirate marriage; 8, the son of Alpheus 
and Mary, the sister of Mary the mother of Jesus. 

On the first and second hypotheses, Jacobus Alpheus would 
have been at most the step-brother of Jesus, and that only by 
a free use of the term step-brother; on the third hypothesis, he 
was simply the cousin of Jesus, that is, his mother’s sister's 
gon. 

As long as the inquiry is in what sense could Jacobus 
Alphezei be called the brother of the Lord, these three hypo- 
theses appear to be exhaustive, unless we add to the complica- 
tion a fourth hypothesis, which would make him the son of a 
brother of Mary the mother of Jesus, called Alpheus. But as 
that would make him simply the cousin of Jesus, and as Holy 
Scripture is silent concerning a brother of Mary the mother of 
Jesus, we may confine ourselves to the forementioned three 
hypotheses. If, however, the subject of inquiry is changed so 
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as to yield the question—in what sense could our Lord be said 
to have had brothers—the only remaining hypothesis is, that 
they were the children of Joseph and Mary, after the birth of 
Jesus, and consequently his uterine brothers. 

After this preliminary statement of possible hypotheses, we 
now proceed to the consideration of the arguments by which 
the identity of Jacobus Alphzei and Jacobus the brother of the 
Lord is thought to be proved. 


I. ARGUMENTS DRAWN FROM Hoty Writ. 


1. Jacobus Alphezei, the apostle, is mentioned in the lists of 
the apostles found in Matt. x. 2, Mark iii. 16, Luke vi. 14, 
and Acts i. 13. In Acts, (after the death of Jacobus Zebedee’, 
the apostle, also mentioned in said four lists of the apostles.) 
from chap. xii. 2, onwards, only one Jacobus is mentioned. 
This Jacobus must have been so distinguished and prominent 
an individual as to render it unnecessary for Luke to describe 
him by some further designation. Jacobus Zebedei was dead, 
Jacobus Alphzei had already been mentioned in Acts 1. 18; no 
new and third Jacobus had been introduced in the intervening 
chapters. It cannot surely be supposed that so careful a writer 
as Luke should have quietly dropped Jacobus Alphzi, and 
without any further notice have superseded Jacobus Alphei 
the apostle, by another Jacobus, who was not an apostle. It 
must therefore be concluded that the person referred to as Jaco- 
bus, simply, in Acts xii, 2, 17, xv. 18, and xxi. 18, is Jacobus 
Alphxi. (So Lange, art. Jacobus, in Herzog’s Real Ency- 
clopeedia; the same, Introd. to Comment. on James, in Bibel- 
werk; and Meyrick, art. James, in Smith’s Dict. of the Bible; 
see also Schaff, Verhiltniss des Jacobus, Bruders des Herrn zu 
Jacobus Alpheei, p. 29.) by) 

On the other hand, it is evident that the Jacobus mentioned 
in Acts xii. 2, and onwards, is already sufficiently distinguished 
from Jacobus Alphveus, by being spoken of without any dis- 
tinctive title. For if we turn to Gal. i. 19, we find that St. 
Paul, on his visit to Jerusalem, (mentioned in Acts ix. 26—80, 
that is, before the death of Jacobus Zebedei,) states: ‘ But 
other of the apostles saw I none, save James the Lord’s 
brother.” This Jacobus, the Lord’s brother, so called at a 
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time when Jacobus Zebedei was still alive, is therefore ex- 
pressly distinguished from Jacobus Alphzei; and the inference 
lies near, that his appointment over the mother church at 
Jerusalem had taken place at the time of Paul’s visit to Jeru- 
salem (Acts ix. 26—30), and his prominent position would 
naturally account for his being referred to as Jacobus simply. 

The circumstance that Jacobus Alpbzei disappears from the 
record in the book of Acts, is anything but singular; that 
book contains mainly the record of the apostolical labours of 
St. Paul, and adverts to the acts of other apostles only inci- 
dentally. It is as silent about the acts of St. Matthew, St. 
Thomas, St. Bartholomew, and others, as it is about those of 
Jacobus Alphzei, whom-tradition reports to have preached the 
gospel in Palestine and Egypt, and to have suffered martyrdom 
in the latter country (Wiceph. H. E., 2, 40). 

25 An’ Galei. 19,-St7 Paul ek “"Erepov 03 tay dxoatohwy 
obx ecdov, e¢ pn “Idxwfov tov ddshgoyv tod Kuptov.” And in 
chap. i. 9, he describes a Jacobus as one of the three . 
of the church. Here Jacobus, the brother of the Lord, 1 
expressly included in the number of the apostles; and as oe 
lists of the apostles contained in the Gospels, and in Acts.i. 13, 
specify only two apostles bearing the name of Jacobus, viz., 
Jacobus Zebedzei and Jacobus Alpheei,. it follows that the 
Jacobus mentioned in Galatians as the brother of the Lord 
was Jacobus Alpheei; that is, the two are identical. Moreover, 
Schneckenburger (Annot. ad Ep. Jacobi, Stuttgart, 1832, p. 
145) and Steiger (Hvang. Kirchenzecitung, 1834, November and 
December Nos.) cite Acts ix. 27, 28, where we read that Bar- 
nabas took Paul to the apostles (ver. 27), and was with them 
(mer adta@y, ver. 28). One of these apostles was Peter, and 
Gal. i. 19 shows that the other AposTLE must have been Jaco- 
bus, the same Jacobus who was the brother of the Lord and 
an apostle, consequently, Jacobus Alphei. 

In reply, it may be contended: 

(a) The ¢ wy in the citation (Gal. i. 19) sak not necessarily 
qualify dzoatodwy, for it may qualify the whole sentence, which 
would then read, ‘“‘alium apostolum non vidi, sed vidi Jaco- 
bum,” etc. (Cf. Winer’s Grammar, p. 655.) A striking paral- 
lel passage is produced by Thetile (Comm. in Ep. Jacobi, Lips. 
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1836, p. 36, note) who cites Rev. xxi. 27: “And there shall in 
no wise enter into it any thing that defileth, neither whatsoever 
worketh abomination or maketh a lie: but (e¢ 7) they which 
are written in the Lamb’s book of life.” Here e& py is not 
exceptive, but adversative; and this adversative sense it may 
have in the passage under notice. But even admitting the 
exceptive sense of e¢ py, it cannot establish the identity of 
Jacobus the brother of the Lord and Jacobus Alphei; for, 

(6) The word dzoorédwv may be used in the wider sense, 
according to which it denotes not only the twelve, but also the 
helpers and companions of the apostles, that is, men of apos- 
tolical standing. In this wider sense, Paul and Barnabas are 
called apostles, in Acts xiv. 4, 14; and in the same sense, 
Peter and Jacobus may be referred to as apostles, in Gal. i. 19. 
Neander (Plant. of Christianity, Bohn’s edition, p. 353, note) 
takes a similar view: ‘Paul had originally in his thoughts only 
a negative position; he had seen no other apostle at Jerusalem ~ 
but Peter. But as it afterwards occurred to him, that he had 
seen at Jerusalem James the brother of the Lord, who, though 
no apostle, was held in apostolic estimation by the Judaizers; 
on this account he added, by way of limitation, a reference to 
James.” If this larger sense of dzoorddwy is supposed to con- 
flict with the line of the apostle’s defence, viz., that he had 
received his commission from God, and not from the twelve 
(Meyrick referring to Thorndike), we reply, that it is just the 
other way. For if Jacobus was an apostle, St. Paul, on his 
visit to Jerusalem, met two apostles, in the strict sense, that is, 
two of the twelve; but if Jacobus was not an apostle in the 
strict sense, Paul then conferred only with Peter, one of the 
twelve, and Jacobus, styled an apostle by courtesy; and his 
object being to show that he held his commission from God, 
and not from the twelve, his point is made stronger, if on that 
visit he saw only*one of the twelve, than if he had seen two. 

Lastly, if it is argued that Paul would hardly have ventured 
to put an apostolical man on a level with two of the twelve, and 
to affirm of the three, beginning with Jacobus, that they seemed 
to be pillars, we reply, that Jacobus the brother of the Lord 
who at that time was the head of the mother church at Jerusa 
lem, and was universally honoured as a man of the very highest 
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distinction, might be described with great propriety as one of 
the pillars of the church; and although not one of the twelve, 
yet in virtue of his distinguished position—as the brother of 
the Lord, and as bishop of the church at Jerusalem—be named 
first in that noble triad of pillars. 

8. The brothers of the Lord wem: Teach, Joses, Simon 
and Judas, (Matt. xiii. 55, ef. Mark vi. 3.) The sons of another 
Mary, the same who is called in John xix. 25, the sister of the 
mother of Jesus and the (wife) of Clopas or Alpheeus (?) were 
Jacobus and Joses, (Matt. xxvii. 56, Mark xv. 40, cf. also 
Mark xv. 47, xvi. 1.) Among the apostles we find Jacobus 
Alphei, (Matt. x. 8, Acts i. 18); Simon, (Zelotes, the 
Canaanite, Matt. x. 8, Acts i. 18); Judas (Lebbeeus, Thad- 
deeus, Matt. x. 8, Judas Jacobi, Luke vi. 16, Acts i. 18.) 
Jacobus, Judas (Thaddeus) and Simon are enumerated among 
the apostles in Mark iii. 18; and the same names with the 
addition of Joses are given in the same order as those of the 
brothers of the Lord in Mark vi. 3, viz., Jacobus, Joses, Judas 
and Simon. Comparing Luke vi. 16, and Acts i. 18, with 
Jude 1, it appears that the Judas Jacobi of the first two 
passages expressly calls himself in the third passage, ddeAgoc¢ 
*JaxwBov; this makes Jacobus, Joses and Judas (the sons of 
Mary the sister of the mother of Jesus) brothers. Of Simon 
Zelotes, we have the testimony of Hegesippus, cited by 
Kusebius (Hist. Heel. I. 8, 32; I. 4, 22), that he was a 
son of Clopas, the Lord’s apoio) Clopas and Alpheeus being 
identical, Simon his son is therefore the brother of Jacobus, 
Joses and Judas. This striking recurrence of the same names 
renders it highly probable that their bearers are identical, 
that the four brothers of the Lord are really the sons of Mary, 
the sister of the mother of Jesus, or the sons of Alphzeus, and 
that three of their number were apostles. See Lange on 
Matt. xui. 53—58; . Introduction to James, and article 
Jacobus in Herzog’s R. E.; articles Brothers of the Lord, 
and James in Smith’s Dict. of the Bible; Wener, R. W., 
articles Jacobus and Jesus; Schaff, p. 21, etc) On the 
opposite hypothesis, viz., that the brothers of the Lord and 
their mamesakes are different, we have a most bewildering 
confusion of the same names, and (excepting the so-called 
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Helvidian hypothesis, according to which the brothers of the 
Lord were the children of Joseph and Mary the mother of 
Jesus), the highly improbable result that four pairs of first 
cousins had the same names. 

The foregoing statement embodies the views of the majority 
of the advocates of the identity-hypothesis; there are, however, 
variations of it to which we intend to refer by and by. In 
reply we will endeavour to strike at the root of this supposed 
relationship, which rests on three assumptions, the first, that 
Maria-Clopa was the sister of Mary the mother of Jesus, 
(q. e. d.;) the second, that Clopas and Alphzeus are identical, 
and that this Clopas-Alphzus was the husband of Maria, the 
sister of the mother of Jesus, (q. e. d.;) and the third, that 
Simon and Judas were the sons of Maria-Clopa, (q. e. d.,) as 
well as Jacobus and Simon. Wveseler and Lange after him 
deny that the mother of Jesus and Maria-Clopa were sisters, 
and although Lange is a staunch adherent of the identity- 
hypothesis, (his view will be stated in the sequel,) his adoption 
of Wéeseler’s construction of John xix. 25, cuts this Gordian 
knot most effectually, in removing the chief difficulty of this 
intricate question. The passage in question, (John xix. 25,) 
we now produce in the original. ‘“Liotyxecoav dé napa to 
etavo@ tov’ Inaod 4 patyp adtod, xaty dOeden TiS pyTpd¢ adTod, 
Mapta i 70d Khond, xat Mapia 4 Maydadyyy.” In the E. V. 
it reads thus: ‘‘Now there stood by the cross of Jesus his 
mother, and his mother’s sister, Mary the wife of Clopas, 
(Cleophas is manifestly a mistranslation,) and Mary Magda- 
lene.” That is, according to the punctuation in the E. V., 
three Marys were spectators of the crucifixion, viz., 1. Mary 
the mother of Jesus; 2. Mary the wife of Clopas; 8. Mary 
Magdalene. Now Wieseler proposes to separate the words 
Mapia i to) Khor from the immediately preceding 4 ddedgy 
t7S pytpos avtod, instead of taking them according to the 
common construction in opposition with them. This would 
give four persons instead of three, viz.: 1. Mary the mother 
of Jesus; 2. His mother’s sister, (Salome, see below); 
3. Mary the wife of Clopas, and, 4. Mary Magdalene. 

 Wieseler gives the following reasons in support of his view, 
1. Phe construction which separates 4 adedg) tHe pntpdc adrod 
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from Mapia 4 tov Kiwrd, agrees better with the structure 
of the sentence, because definitions of the substantive, such as 
designations of title, dignity, etc., generally follow the sub, 
stantive, and in this very sentence we have Mapia 7 tod Kiwza 
and Mapia 7 Maydakqy ; cf. also xix. 38, xxi. 2; Mark xv. 40. 
The absence of xa¢ proves nothing to the contrary (it actually 
occurs in the Peschito version which originated in the second 
century, and in the Authiopic and Persic versions, and renders 
therefore the identity of this ddsdg7 and Mapa 4 tod Khoa 
impossible), as the apostle probably wanted to introduce those 
holy women in pairs, Mary the mother of Jesus and his mother’s 
sister being one pair, and Mary the wife of Clopas and Mary 
Magdalene the other pair, the two sisters being thus dis- 
tinguished from the two who were not sisters. Similar 
classifications by pairs are found in Luke vi. 14—16, and 
Matt. x. 2—4. 2. On the supposition that the wife. of 
Alpheeus was the sister of the mother of Jesus, we should have 
two sisters of the same name, which is almost without example. 
3. Matt. xxvii. 56, Mark xv. 40, state that the mother of the 
sons of Zebedeeus was present at the crucifixion. It is highly 
improbable that John enumerating the spectators of the cru- 
cifixion should have overlooked his own mother; but if he 
did mention her, she cannot be another than 7 ddehoy tic 
pytpos ° Iyaob (which would certainly make the sons of Zebedzeus 
first cousins of Jesus,) and this periphrastic mode of description 
would accord beautifully with John’s indirect. manner of 
referring to himself as “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” or 
“who leaned on his breast.”’ 

With the exception of the second of Wéeseler’s reasons, we 
consider his argument not only tenable but conclusive. Applied 
to the subject in hand, it sets aside the assumption that Maria- 
Clopa was the sister of the mother of Jesus, and the entire 
edifice reared on that assumption falls likewise to the ground. 
Her sons (no matter whether she had two, three, or four,) would 
then cease to be related to Jesus; for even though she was 
what Lange declares her to have been, the wife of Alphzeus- 
Clopas, the brother of Joseph, (the husband of Mary the 
mother of Jesus,) her sons were clearly not related to Jesus. 
Among all the arguments we have seen, there is, on the whole, 
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none which so completely demolishes the identity-hypothesis 
as this of Wieseler, which has the additional merit that it 
removes an apparent discrepancy in the Gospel account of the 
crucifixion, for while, according to the common interpretation 
of Jon xix. 25, there were present on that occasion, Mary 
the mother of Jesus, Maria-Clopa his mother’s sister and Mary 
Magdalene, Matt. xxvii. 56, and Mark xv. 40, specify Mary 
Magdalene, Mary the mother of James and Joses, (7. ¢., Maria- 
Clopa,) and the mother of the sons of Zebedzeus (7. e., Salome.) 
This discrepancy vanishes with the adoption of Wéeseler’s 
interpretation, while the relationship which it establishes 
between Jesus and the sons of Zebedeus, (Jacobus major 
and John,) not only involves no difficulties, but actually serves 
to elucidate many otherwise less intelligible incidents of the 
Gospel history. 

But even apart from the (to us conclusive) interpretation of 
Wieseler, there are many grave and insuperable objections to 
the identity-hypothesis based on the assumption that Mary the 
mother of Jesus and Maria-Clopa were sisters, which we now 
proceed to consider. Supposing then, for argument’s sake, 
that such a relation did exist, and that moreover Clopas and 
Alphzeus are identical, and that his four sons were called 
Jacobus, Joses, Judas, and Simon, so that the sons of Alpheeus- 
Clopas were on their mother’s side the first cousins of Jesus, 
the question arises why are they called his brethren and not 
his cousins? If the lax use of the word brother in Scripture 
is offered in explanation, we reply, that all the passages cited 
from the Old Testament in support of this explanation, show 
that the context is ‘sufficient to clear up any possible con- 
fusion,’ and indeed, in the only two exceptional instances 
{not metaphorical,) viz., those in which Lot and Jacob are 
respectively called “brothers” of Abraham and Laban, the 
word is only extended so far as to mean ‘nephews;” and it 
must be remémbered that even these exceptions are quoted 
from a single book, seventeen centuries earlier than the 
Gospels.” (Art. Brother in Smith’s Dict. of the Bible) In 
the New Testament there is absolutely no parallel instance to 
the passages in question, for wherever the words “brother ”’ or 
“brethren” are used in @ wider sense, it is invariably in a ~ 
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rhetorical or metaphorical connection. ‘To affirm, therefore, 
that “‘brothers”’ signifies “cousins,” or ‘‘relatives,” is purely 
arbitrary, and an arbitrary dictum is no argument. The 
constant designation of Jacobus, Joses, Judas, and Simon, as 
the brethren of the Lord, however, is an @ priord presumption 
that they were his brethren. Again, if these four brethren of 
Jesus were, as is contended, his cousins, viz., the sons of Maria- 
Clopa, how shall we account for their being invariably men- 
tioned in connection with Mary the mother of Jesus, and not 
in connection with their own. mother Maria-Clopa. The two 
passages in question are Matt. xiii. 55, and Mark vi. 8. The 
first reads thus: ‘‘Is not this the carpenter’s son? Is not his 
mother called Mary? and his brethren James, and Joses, and 
Simon, and Judas? And Ais sisters are they not all with us?” 
And here is the second: “Is not this the carpenter, the son of 
Mary, the brother of James, and Joses, and of Juda, and 
Simon? And are not his sisters here with us?’ Maria-Clopa 
was not dead, for we have already seen that she was among 
the spectators of the crucifixion; why then is she not referred 
to? The persons who, in their astonishment at the wisdom 
and mighty works of Jesus asked these questions, were not 
strangers, but the townsmen and neighbours of Jesus and his 
mother, and their questions would lose all point if they used 
the words, “‘brethren”’ and ‘“‘sisters’’ in the sense of ‘* cousins”’ 
or “relatives.” If Maria-Clopa (as Lange and many others 
conjecture) and her four sons lived with Mary the mother of 
Jesus, why is no mention made of her? 

Again, if Maria-Clopa had four sons, why have we the names 
of two only, especially when it is remembered that the two 
whose names are suppressed were actually apostles. The two 
passages, in which her name occurs in connection with her sons, 
are Matt. xxvii. 56, and Mark xv. 40; in the former she is 
called ‘‘Mary the mother of James and Joses’ (Mapia 7) tod 
Laxwfov xae’ lai, patnp), in the latter, ‘‘Mary the mother of, 
James the less, and of Joses,” (Mapia 4 0d laxw@fov tod puxpod 
xat lwoi pytnp). Simon and Jude, her supposed other two 
sons, were apostles and distinguished by surnames from two» 
other apostles of the same name. Judas (called Lebbseus- 
Thaddzus in Matthew, Thaddeus in Mark, Judas Jacobi in 
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‘Luke,) as distinguished from Judas Iscariot and Simon (called 
[erroneously in E. V.,] the Canaanite [6 xavuricys, zealot, 
derived from Heb. s2p Aram. js22] in Matt. and Mark, and 
Zelotes in Luke,) as distinguished from Simon Peter. If they: 
were the sons of Maria-Clopa and surnames were necessary 
to distinguish them from other apostles of the same name, 
might we not justly expect such surnames to indicate, as in the 
case of Jacobus Alphzi (their conjectured brother), a reference 
to their descent ? 

In this connection we must not pass by another perplexing 
circumstance. If the supposed four sons of Maria-Clopa were 
identical with the brothers of the Lord and three ‘of their 
number were according to the hypothesis apostles, im what 
sense are we to take those passages in which brothers (ddeiot) 
of Jesus are introduced as distinguished from the apostles? 
Surely the only remaining Joses, of whom we know absolutely 
nothing but his name, would hardly be distinguished by the 
pluralis excellentic. But the perplexity is heightened by the 
fact that St. John the Evangelist expressly states that the 
brethren of Jesus did not believe in him at a time when 
Jacobus Alphei had already been included among the twelve 
(John vil. 5, compared with John vi. 67, 70.) If Jacobus 
Alphzeus was identical with Jacobus the brother of the Lord, 
then we have St. John’s statement that he was an unbeliever. 
The same reasoning applies also to Judas and Simon, (the 
supposed brothers of Jacobus Alphsei and apostles as well as 
he.) As we shall examine this point more fully below, we 
need not stop to notice here either the lame replies or the 
subtle finessing to which the advocates of the identity-hypothesis 
have been driven to avoid the common sense conclusion. 

Lastly, it is difficult to see the force of the argument that 
the identity-hypothesis must be correct, because it avoids a 
confusion of names and removes the improbability of four pairs 
of first cousins, having the same names, for even. supposing 
that the brothers of the Lord were his cousins (which they 
were not), it is surely no uncommon occurrence, even in our 
own time, that the same names are found not only in different 
branches of a large family, the younger members being called 
after their common ancestry, but the same sets of Christian 
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names actually prevail in certain localities, and among certain 
religious denominations, so e. g., nothing is more common than 
to hear persons say that this is one of our family names, this 
is a Puritan name, this is a Quaker name. The same 
peculiarity, if peculiarity it can be called, prevailed in 
Palestine, and hence we have in the New Testament, at least 
five contemporaries bearing the name of Jacobus, nine that of 
Simon, four that of Joseph. But the cousinship of the four 
brothers of the Lord is a mere assumption, and therefore this 
argument is altogether irrelevant; and we may here state that. 
the name of the mother of Jesus was probably different from 
that of Maria-Clopa, so that much of the confusion created by 
the advocates of the identity-hypothesis will be removed. 

Maria-Clopa is constantly called Maota, Matt. xxvii. 56, 61, 
xxvill. 1; Mark xv. 40, 47, xvi. 1; Luke xxiv. 10; John 
xix. 25; whereas, Mary the mother of Jesus is called Mapia, 
Matt. 1.16, 18, ii. 11; Mark vi. 8; Luke i. 41; Acts 1. 14; 
and Mopedép, Matt. i. 20, xiii. 55; Luke i. 27, 80, 84, 38, 89, 
46, 56, il. 5, 16, 19, 84. Itis probable that Mavia and Mapedu 
are two Biol Kans of the Hebrew nr, but it can Hardly, be 
accidental that the first form should ‘invariably be used in the 
case of all the Marys mentioned in the Gospels besides Mary 
the mother of Jesus, and that the latter form should be 
applied exclusively to her. ‘This distinction, it is true, may be 
used as an argument in favour of the hypothesis that Maria- 
Clopa was the sister of Mary the mother of Jesus, because in 
pronunciation the difference between Magra with the accent on 
the second syllable and an obscure or mute a, and Maoedu with 
the accent on the last syllable, would have been sufficiently 
marked to render it possible that the two names were borne by 
two sisters. The difference would certainly have been greater 
than that between the English Mary and Maria, as the names 
of two sisters, of which the author knows an instance in his own 
family connection. On the other hand, the distinction is 
equally pertinent to the hypothesis that Maria-Clopa and 
Mary the mother of Jesus were not sisters; but in either case 
the difference itself is worthy of notice. 

4. Christ, nailed to the cross, commended his mother to the 
care of St. John; this is a strong point against the hypothesis 
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that he had actwal brothers, for the comparison of John xix. 
26, 27, with Luke xxiii. 49, shows that they were in all 
probability among the spectators of the crucifixion, (the 
passage in Luke states that, ‘‘eforixscoay 0¢ mdvtec of yywatot 
adroo poxpdlev,”) and it is unnatural to suppose that he passed 
over his own brothers, thus hurting not only their feelings, but 
those of his mother, and committed her to the care of the 
beloved disciple. This circumstance, therefore, renders it 
highly probable that the brothers of the Lord were his 
cousins. 

But if they were his cousins, and the sons of his mother’s 
sister (who was also present at the crucifixion, see John xix. 25), 
and formed part of the household of the mother of Jesus (all 
which is insisted upon by the advocates of the identity-hypo- 
thesis), why did he not commend her, say to Jacobus Alpheei, 
to Simon Zelotes, or to Judas-Thaddeeus-Lebbeeus, three of the 
alleged sons of Maria-Clopa, who were apostles? Was the pre- 
ference he showed to John not equally slighting to them, and 
must it not have been galling in the extreme to them, that he 
actually removed his mother from their common dwelling to the 
house of John? The identity-hypothesis is therefore insufficient 
to clear this difficulty. But it vanishes on the following con- 
siderations: His brethren did not believe in him (John vii. 5), 
but his mother did; and although they became believers soon 
afterwards (Acts i. 14), their conversion was most probably the 
consequence of lis resurrection (Matt. xxviii. 10), and they were 
still unbelieving at the time of the crucifixion. Would his unbe- 


lieving brothers have been congenial companions of the sorrow- 


stricken Mary? ‘There may have been other reasons why John 
was the chosen protector of Mary, and not the brothers of 
Jesus. They appear to have been married (1 Cor. ix. 5.) On 


the other hand, John’s whole soul was wrapped up in Jesus.: 


He was his cousin (being the son of Salome, the sister of Mary 
his mother), and if, as we may suppose, Salome lived with 
John, where could a more delightful home have been provided 
for Mary, to whom the companionship of her sister Salome and 
her nephew John, both so devotedly and entirely attached to 


Jesus, must have proved the sweetest. and most blessed con- 
solation. 
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5. The general sentiment of the Christian church rejects the 
hypothesis that the brothers of Jesus were petal the sons of 
Joseph and Mary. f 

We are inquiring after truth, and truth is stronger than pre- 
judice, false delicacy, and superstition. In the safe we will 
endeavour to account for the alleged general sentiment, which 
is sentiment altogether; for Scripture knows nothing of the 
deexapdevia of Mary the mother of Jesus. It enumerates the 
brothers of Jesus, and mentions his sisters; it calls Joseph the 
husband of Mary. The sentiment which rejects the hypothesis 
that the brothers and sisters of Jesus were actually the sons of 
Joseph and Mary, can hardly be called general; for those who 
held this rejected hypothesis were so numerous, even as early 
as the fourth century, that they had received a distinctive 
name, and were called by Hpiphanius (Her. 78), ‘Anti- 
dicomarianitz.’’ But as the whole question will come up here- 
after, we reserve for the present the expression of our opinion, 
as well as the full statement of the hypothesis. 


II, ARGUMENTS DRAWN FROM TRADITION FOR THE IDENTITY- 
HYPOTHESIS. : 


1. The report of Hegesippus, a Jewish Christian author, who 
flourished about the middle of the second century, contained in 
Eusebius, who calls him an ecclesiastical historian of distin- 
guished rank (Hist. Kccl. iv..8.) It consists of two passages. 
The first is found in Hist. Ecel. ii. 238, the second in ibid. iv. 23. 
We supply them in full, using the translation given in Smith’s 
Dict. of the Bible, article James, with the disputed passages in 
the original Greek. 

‘With the apostles, James, the brother of the Lord, succeeds 
to the charge of the church—that James who has been called 
Just, from the time of the Lord to our own days, for there were 
many of the name of James. [dcadéyerar 08 thy exxijoiay pera 
tay dnoatéhwy 6 ddeApd¢ Tod xvptov ?/dxwBoc, 6 dvopaclRic bd 
TdVTWY O1x0L0¢ ATO THY TOV xvotoD yodveY pEype xai Hudy. éezet 
modhot ’ Idxw oe éxadovyto.] He was holy from his mother’s womb; — 
he drank not wine or strong drink, nor did he eat animal food; 
a razor came not upon his head; he did not anoint himself with 
oil; he did not use the bath. He alone might go into the holy 
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place; for he wore no woollen clothes, but linen. And alone he 
used to go into the temple, and there he was commonly found 
upon his knees, praying for forgiveness for the people, so that 
his knees grew dry and thin (generally translated hard) like a 
camel’s, from his constantly bending them in prayer, and 
entreating forgiveness for the people. On account, therefore, 
of his exceeding righteousness, he was called~‘Just’ and 
‘Oblias,’ which means in Greek, ‘the bulwark of the people,’ 
and ‘righteousness,’ as the prophets declare of him. Some of 
the same sect, then, that I have mentioned, inquired of him, 
‘What is the door of Jesus?’ and he said that this man was 
the Saviour, wherefore some believed that Jesus is the Christ. 
Now the forementioned sects did not believe in the resurrec- 
tion, nor in the coming of one who shall recompense every man 
according to his works; but all who became believers, believed 
through James. When many therefore of the rulers believed, 
there was disturbance among the Jews, and Scribes, and Phari- 
sees, saying, ‘There is a risk that the whole people will expect 
Jesus to be the Christ.’ They came together therefore to 
James, and said, ‘We pray thee, stop the people, for they have 
gone astray after Jesus, as though he were the Christ. We 
pray thee to persuade all that come to the Passover concerning 
Jesus; for we all give heed to thee, for we and all the people 
testify to thee that thou art just, and acceptest not the person 
of man. Persuade the people, therefore, not to go astray 
about Jesus, for the whole people and all of us give heed to 
thee. Stand, therefore, on the gable of the temple, that thou 
mayest be visible, and that thy words may be heard by all the 
people; for all the tribes, and even the Gentiles are come 
together for the Passover.’ Therefore, the forementioned 
Scribes and Pharisees placed James upon the gable of the 
temple, and cried out to him, and said, ‘O just one, to whom 
we ought all to give heed, seeing that the people are going 
astray*after Jesus who was crucified, tell us what is the door of 
Jesus?’ And he answered with a loud voice, ‘Why ask ye me 
about Jesus, the Son of Man? He sits in heaven, on the right 
hand of great power, and will come on the clouds of heaven.’ 
And many were convinced and gave glory on the testimony of 
James, crying, Hosannah to the Son of David. Whereupon, 
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the same Scribes and Pharisees said to each other, ‘We have 
done ill in bringing forward such a witness to Jesus; but 
let us go up and throw him down, that they may be terrified, 
and not believe on him.’ And they cried out, saying, ‘O! even 
the Just is goneastray.’ And they fulfilled that which is written 
in Isaiah, ‘Let us take away the just man, for he is displeasing 
to us; therefore shall they eat of the fruit of their deeds.’ 
They went up therefore, and threw down the Just one, and 
said to one another, ‘Let us stone James the Just:’ and they 
began to stone him, for he was not killed by the fall; but he 
turned round, and knelt down, and cried, ‘I beseech thee, 
Lord God Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.’ And whilst they were stoning him, one of the priests of 
. the sons of Rechab, a son of the Rechabites, to whom Jeremiah 
the prophet bears testimony, cried out and said, ‘Stop! what 
are you about? The Just one is praying for you!’ Then one 
of them, who was a fuller, took the club with which he pressed 
the clothes, and brought it down on the head of the Just one; 
and so he bore his witness. And they buried him on the spot 
by the temple, and the column still remains by the temple. 
This man was a true witness to Jews and Greeks, that Jesus is 
the Christ. And immediately Vespasian commenced the siege.” 
Such is the more ample testimony of Hegesippus, in which he 
fully coincides with Clement: So admirable a man indeed was 
James, and so celebrated among all for his justice, that even 
the wiser part of the Jews were of opinion that this was the 
cause of the immediate siege of Jerusalem, which happened to 
them for no other reason than the crime against him. Josephus 
also has not hesitated to superadd his testimony in his works: 
““These things,” says he, “happened to the Jews, to avenge 
James the Just, who was the brother of him that is called 
Christ, and whom the Jews had slain, notwithstanding his pre- 
eminent justice.” 

[With this must be compared the following account of his 
death, given by Josephus, (in whose writings, by the bye, no 
such passage as that quoted by Eusebius is now found,) Ant. 
xx. 9; 1: “Ananus thought he had now a proper opportunity. 
Festus was now dead, and Albinus was but upon the road; so 
he assembled the sanhedrim of judges, and brought before them 
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the brother of Jesus, who was called Christ, whose name was 
Jacobus, and some others; and when he had formed an accusa- 
tion against them as breakers of the law, he delivered them 
to be stoned.’ | 

The second passage from Hegesippus (Euseb. H. E. iv. 22) 
we cite in the onginals “Kat peta to paptupiaa ‘Uduapov TOV 
Otnanov, WE xae O Kupros éxt TH avT@ dor Gs adiev 6 8x Ostov 
adtod Svpewy 6 tod Kona diana émtaxoroc, bv zpoébevto 
advrec, dvta dvedeov tod Kuptov devrepov. With this we must 
compare Huseb. iii. 32, where He, eatepes calls this Simeon 
““6 éx Octov tod xvetov O TOE S47 sy o¢ Supewy vidc Khwra ;” 
and Euseb. iii. 11, Hegeseppus is apes to have said that 
Clopas was brother of Joseph, viz., ‘tov yap oby Kiondy 
a0ehpoy tod Iwany badpysy “Hyjomnog tatopst.” 

The account of Hegesippus is produced in favour of the 
hypothesis that Jacobus Alphzi and Jacobus the brother of the 
Lord are identical. Let us now examine the first of the last 
three passages, which the advocates of the identity-hypothesis 
render thus: ‘After Jacobus the Just had suffered martyrdom, 
as had the Lord also for the same cause, again Symeon the 
son of Clopas, the son of his uncle (viz., the Lord’s uncle,) was 
appointed bishop, whom all preferred as the second cousin of 
the Lord.” (So Lange, article Jacobus in Herzog’s R. E., and 
in Introduction to James, p. 8.) But this rendering is forced 
and ungrammatical. Meander (Planting of Christianity, vol. I. ‘ 
p. 363,) and Alford (Prolegomena to James in Greek Test. 
vol. IV. part 1, p. 919, protest against adrod being joined 
with Avpcov and rightly argue that ’/dzwfov is the principal 
subject in the first half of the sentence, and that therefore 
adtov, according to grammatical usage, must refer to ’/dxwov. 
Adrod applied to Kupiov makes Symeon the brother of Jacobus. 
If Hegesippus thought that the two were brothers, he would 
hardly have used such roundabout language, but we should 
have expected the simple statement that they were brothers. 
On the hypothesis of Symeon being brother to Jacobus, Alford 
considers such a sentence simply wnaccountable—adrod applied 
to */dxwBov makes Clopas the uncle of Jacobus and father of 
Symeon, that is, Jacobus the brother of the Lord and Symeon 
were first-cousins. But the passage, Huseb. iii, 32, expressly 
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asserts that Symeon was 6 éx @etov tod Kupiov. This does not 
set aside the construction we advocate, for it simply proves 
that Hegesippus loosely called Clopas our Lord’s uncle, because 
Clopas and Joseph were brothers, (Huseb. iii. 11,) but Joseph 
was not the father of Jesus, and Clopas was not his uncle. 
The passage, Huseb. ili. 32, certainly presents a difficulty, and 
it is on that account sometimes suppressed. Still we cannot 
make up our mind to adopt a non-natural and ungrammatical 
construction of Huseb. iv. 22, and regard, therefore, Huseb. 
il. 82, as a loose statement, which, for reasons we now proceed 
to state, does not affect the ground we have taken. 

The passage, Euseb. iv. 22, we render as follows: “After 
Jacobus the Just had suffered martyrdom, as had the Lord also 
for the same cause, next (zd2cv) the son of his (Jacobus’s) uncle 
(z. e.,) Symeon the son of Clopas was appointed bishop, being 
the second cousin of the Lord,” (¢. e.) the reported second of 
the cousins of the Lord, Alphzeus-Clopas being brother of 
Joseph, the reputed father of Jesus, and the sons of Alphzeus 
consequently the reputed cousins of Jesus. But as we do not 
consider Maria-Clopa to have been the sister of Mary the 
mother of Jesus, neither Joseph, nor Alpheeus-Clopas, nor the 
sons of Alpheus, were really related to Jesus. The one was 
as loosely called his uncle as the others were called his cousins. 
It is evident that Hegesippus, with whom Husebius appears to 
agree, calls Symeon devtepov dvedudv tod Kuptov, because he 
was 0 éx Oetov rod Kuptov (Kuseb. iii. 82,) and because Clopas 
and Joseph were brothers, (Euseb. iii. 11,) that is, he traces 
the relationship through Joseph, the reputed father of Jesus. 
But even on the hypothesis that Maria-Clopa was the sister of 
Mary the mother of Jesus, (which we deny,) and that her sons 
were first-cousins of Jesus on his mother’s side, and influenced 
by the statement in Huseb. iii. 82, connecting adrod, not with 
*LdxwPov, but with the immediately preceding Kupios (as Schaff 
proposes), we are still constrained (with Neander, Schaff, and 
Alford), to refer devcepov, not to Jacobus, the brother of the 
Lord, but to Jacobus Alpheei, the first, 2. ¢., the eldest of the 
cousins of the Lord, which would make Symeon (the younger 
brother of Jacobus Alphei), the second of the cousins of the 
Lord, who by reason of this relationship was chosen successor 
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of Jacobus the brother of the Lord in the bishopric of Jeru- 
salem. Hence, on either supposition, (viz, Symeon being 
cousin of Jesus on his mother’s side or on the side of his 
reputed father,) Hegesippus clearly supports the hypothesis 
which distinguishes Jacobus the brother of the Lord from 
Jacobus Alpheei. 

But there are still other reasons against the identity- 
hypothesis. We must now turn to the first account of Hegesip- 
pus, which we have given in full above, and call attention to the 
opening sentence, which, for the sake of convenience, is here 
re-produced: Acadéyetae 08 ty sxxdnotay psta TOY axootohwy 
6 dDedpd¢ tod Kupiov *Idxwfoc, 6 dvopacbsic bro mdvtTw@y Ocxatog 
dd tov tod Kupiov ypover péype xat jar. énet modhot ’ IdxwBoe 
sxadovvto. 

From this passage we deduce the following reasons against 
the identity-hypothesis: 1. Mera tov dzootdiwy is with the 
apostles, not after the apostles. Jerome takes the words under 
notice to be a mistake for wera tobe axoarddovc, and renders: 
“TIncepit ecclesiam Hierosolyma post apostolos frater domini 
Jacobus.” Stier adopts the same ungrammatical rendering. 
Lange rejects the mistranslation of Jerome, and renders “with 
the apostles,”’ but with his usual adroitness tries to make them 
actually favour the identity-hypothesis. He says: ‘He under- 
took the direction of the church conjointly with the apostles; 
i. €., he became not bishop exclusively, but the co-operation 
from the nature of the case was reserved to the other apostles. 
As bishop, he is distinguished from the apostles, although he is 
an apostle; so Peter, as speaker, is distinguished from the 
apostles, although he belongs to them (Acts v. 29, 6 Llécpo¢ xaé 
of dxoatodoz).”” But surely the passage in Acts presents no 
analogy to the one under consideration. The case there is | 
perfectly plain, the context requiring us to supply Aocroz; but 
here the distinction is manifest, whether peta be rendered 
“with” or ‘‘after,’”’ and this distinction is further intimated by 
2. [odroi’ Idxwfoe &xahodvto (Lange suppresses these words.) 
If zoddo? were called ’/dxwfoe, there were more than two. 
This Jacobus was called 6 dtxacog, because there were many 
of that name; he is distinguished from the apostle Jacobus 
Zchedxi, who was dead, and from the apostle Jacobus who was 
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known as 6 tod Algatov and 6 pexod¢. There were no other 
apostles bearing the name Jacobus. So “/dzwfo¢ 6 ddedgoc 
Tov xvotov dvoyacbets bxd mdvytwy Otxococ—universally called 
the Just, must have been different from both. 38. Hege- 
sippus recognizes the distinction; for while he expressly 
affirms that Jacobus the Just was 0 ddedyoc tod xvptov, he 
never describes Symeon, the brother of Jacobus Alphezei in 
that manner, but calls him dveded¢ tod xvptov, 6 éx Ostov tod 
xvotov, 0 tod Kiwxd. Had he believed them to be identical, 
he certainly would not have distinguished them. ‘This is ren- 
dered still more certain by the consideration that Hegesippus, 
in Huseb. iii. 20, speaks of the relatives of Christ as follows: 
“Ete 0&8 meptioay of and yévoug tod xvptov viwvot ’lobda, tod 
xata adpxa. deyopevoy adtod ddcdgod.” With this statement of 
Hegesippus, Eusebius himself seems fully to agree in (H. E. 
il. 19). Jacobus and Judas are mentioned as brothers, Symeon 
simply as cousin or a relative. With this agrees the following 
citation from the Patres Apost. (Clericus’s new edition of 
Cotelier, vol. i. p. 882, produced by Schaff, p. 67:) ‘*’ lovdac 
6 ddehpog tod xvptov peta ’IdxwBov, tov éavtod ddedpov, xat 
Svpedy, eeddehpov tod xvpiov.. . . énotgae 0s xai xaboexhy 
éxtatodny, z.t.2.” We have therefore solid reasons for inter- 
preting the testimony of Hegestppus in favour of the hypothe- 
sis which distinguishes Jacobus the brother of the Lord from 
Jacobus Alpheei. 

The forementioned citation from Josephus also distinctly cor- 
roborates the assertion of Hegesippus, that Jacobus the Just 
was the brother of the Lord. But it is only proper to remark, 
that the words ‘‘brother of him who is called Christ,’ are 
judged by Le Clerc, Lardner, etc., to be spurious. 

2. Next comes the testimony of Clement of Alexandria, pre- 
served by Eusebius in Hist. Hecl. ii. 1. The full passage is as 
follows: Kajpyg dé ev éxtwm tay brotunw@cewyv ypdg~urv dE 
naototnat “Llétpov ydo wnat xat 'laxwBov xot *lwdvryy peta 
ty avdindiy tod Gwtio0c, wg dv xai bro Tov xvptov mpoteTeyn- 
pévops, ph exedexd€ecbae ddenc, adk ?Idxwfov, tov dixazoy, 
extaxoroy ‘lepocolvpav skéahlac. 6 Oadtdc ev E8d0puw tI¢ abtijg 
Srodéaewe ste xat tadta mepl adtod gyno.’ *laxwBw, TO Ocxaew, 
xat Lwdyyy xa Heétpwm peta thy dvdaracw rapedwxe tyy yr@aw 
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6 xbptog. Obtoe totc homote anoatohotc mapéowxav. Of d& hoerot 
dxdotohoe totic §20op7jxovta, dy eic qv xot Bapydfac. Ado 0é 
verovacw ’Idxwfoe, cig 6 Otxazoc, 6 xata tod mrepvytov Ad“Hetc 
xai 07d ways EvAw TAnyeic sic Odvatoy, étepog Os 0 xapa- 
topnblécc.” Abtod 08 tod dexdeov xat 0 [labios punpoveve ypdgev 
érepov 08 tay dxoatohwy obx etdov, e¢ py ’Idxwfov tov ddehpdov 
tov Kupiov. Gal. i. 19. 

While the former part of this passage is anything but in 
favour of the identity-hypothesis, the latter part, in which 
Clement states dUo 0 yeydvacw ’Idxwfor, seems to support it, 
for the dvo ’/dxwfoe he mentions aré clearly Jacobus the Just 
and Jacobus Zebedei. But the testimony of Clement is after 
all of little weight, for he is notorious for historical inaccu- 
racy—to wit, the following examples recorded in Euseb. i. 12: . 
“Clement, in the fifth of his Hypotyposeis, in which he also 
mentions Cephas, of whom Paul also says, that he came to 
Antioch, and ‘that he withstood him to his face,’—says, that 
one who had the same name with Peter the apostle, was one of 
the seventy.” In the same chapter, he makes Thaddzeus—one 
of the twelve—one of the seventy. A historian who can thus 
commit himself, is surely not entitled to much respect. In the 
same chapter of Husebius, this self-same Clement says ‘that 
our Lord appeared to Jacobus,” ec 08 xat obtog TOY Yepopsven 
TOD autipos pabytay, dda phy zal ddedpdv jy. So that while 
in the former passage he says that there were two Jacobi, 
without saying that there were not more than two, (and the 
supposition of Credner and Kern, that Clement drew his 
information from Hegesippus, is by no means improbable— 
compare the words of Clement, from 6 xard 70d mtepuytov to 
etc Odvardv, with the account of Hegesippus,) in the last men- 
tioned citation he appears as a witness that Jacobus the Just 
was not merely a disciple, but one of the brothers of Christ. 

3. Jerome (de vir. ill. c. 2,) cites the following passage from 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews: ‘“Hvangelium quoque, 
quod appellatur secundum Hebrzeos et a me nuper in greecum 
latinumque sermonem translatum est, quo et origenes saepe 
utitur, post resurrectionem salvatoris refert: Dominus autem, 
quum dedisset sindonem servo sacerdotis, ivit ad Jacobum et 
apparuit ei. Juraverat enim Jacobus, se non comesurum panem 
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ab illa hora, qua biberat calicem domini, donec videret eum 
resurgentem a mortuis. Rursusque post paululum: Afferte, ait 
dominus, mensam et panem. Statimque additur: Tulit panem 
et benedixit, ac fregit et dedit Jacobo Justo et dixit ei: Frater 
mi, comede panem tuum, quia resurrexit filius hominis a dormi- 
entibus.” It is here affirmed that Jacobus Justus was present 
at the institution of the Lord’s Supper, while the Evangelists 
expressly declare that none but the twelve were present on that 
occasion, (Matt. xxvi. 20, Mark xiv. 17, ete., Luke xxii, 14.) 
Hence it is concluded that the author of the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews took Jacobus, Justus to have been one of the 
twelve, and that consequently Jacobus Alphei and Jacobus 
Justus are identical. But the suggestion of Herder that the 
silence of the Evangelists does not prove that other persons 
were not present, is certainly noteworthy, and we are inclined to 
adopt the opinion of Schaff, that other intimate acquaintances 
of Christ, and Jacobus his brother among them, were present, 
because the other apocryphal gospels consider Jacobus the 
brother of the Lord to have been the son of Joseph by a former 
marriage, and consequently distinguish him from the apostles. 

The identity of Jacobus Alphzi and Jacobus the brother of 
the Lord, was also held by Theodoret (ad Gal. i. 19), Papias 
of Hierapolis, (see Routh, Reliq. Sacr. I. 16, 438, 230, Oxon. 
1846), Chrysostom ad Gal. 1. 19, and Hom. v. in Matt., through 
whom the hypothesis was diffused in the Greek Church, while 
Jerome and St. Augustine were instrumental in giving it cur- 
rency in the Latin Church. 

We have thus far examined the testimony from Scripture 
and tradition, produced in favour of the hypothesis that Jacobus 
the brother of the Lord and Jacobus Alphzi are identical, and 
reached the conclusion that it is not substantiated by either. 
In order to avoid confusion, and to free the text from embarrass- 
ing references to the advocates of different hypotheses, we have, 
as a rule, stated them in general terms, and now present a 
classified list of authors whose works may be consulted for more 
particular treatment of the question under discussion. We shall 
adopt the same plan with the other side of the question. 

1. The Levirate-hypothesis, according to which Joseph and 
Clopas were brothers, (according to some brothers-in-law,) and 
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Clopas dying without issue, Joseph took his widow as his first 
wife, according to the Jewish custom, and that Jacobus and 
his brethren were the offspring of this marriage. 

The principal advocate of this view is Theophylact, whose opin- 
ion is quoted by Pott, in Proleg. in Hp. Jac. p. T9: Adedgode zat 
ddchpdc etyev 6 xbptos, TODS TOD lwong natdac, od¢ Ecexev &x 
tic to) adedgod abtod Khwrad yuvatxoc. Tod yap Kiara dratdos 
teheutpoavtoc, 6 “lwany ghafe xara tov vopov tHy yuvaixa adtod 
xat Emacdomoemacy 8 abticg matdag é&, téacapac dppevas xat Ovo 
Onhetac, thy Mapiav, 4 eiéyeto tod Khoa Ouydenp xara cov 
vopov xar tay Lahdpav. See also Lardner’s Credibility, p. 2, 
chap. 118, and Works, IV. 548, chap. 1, 163, Vol. V. 160. 

2. The hypothesis that the brothers of Jesus were the sons 
of Joseph by a former wife, originated in the apocryphal Gospel 
of Peter, (Origen in Matt. xiii. 55, Op. tom. IIT. p. 462, H. ed. 
Delarue,) according to which Joseph married Mary when he 
was eighty years old, and the father of four sons and two 
daughters, (three according to Sophron. in Lambec. biblioth, 
Vindob. III. 54,) who were according to Hpiphanius (Heres. 
78,) Jacobus, Joses, Symeon, Judas, Maria, and Salome, the 
children by his former wife Escha, (according to others the 
name of his first wife was Salome, who is said to have been re- 
lated to the family of John the Baptist, Micoph. H. E., 2, 3.) 
On the legend of Joseph’s first marriage, see Combefis ad Am- 
philoch. p. 245; and on the children of that marriage, Thilo, 
Apoer. I., p. 862, sqq. Jerome rejects the whole story as ‘ deli- 
ramenta apocryphorum;’ in Matt. xu. 46, contra Helvid. c. 7. 
This hypothesis has been adopted by Thilo, Apocr. I. 109, 208, 
362, sqq.; Grotiws, ad Jacob. i. 1; Vorstius, de-heb. N. T. ed. 
Fischer, 71, sq.; Paulus, Comment. I. 618; Bertholdt, Hinl. V. 
656, ete., also by Hilary and Ambrose, Victorinus; Taylor, Op. 
V. p. 20, Lond. 1849, Wilson, Op. VI. p. 618, Oxf. 1859, 
Cave, Life of James, and others. 

3. The hypothesis that Jacobus the brother of the Lord, and 
Jacobus Alphzei are identical, is held with several variations. 
Some of the most important have already been noticed, for 
others we must refer the reader to the works themselves. The 
following authors support this hypothesis. Papas of Hiera- 
polis, see Routh, Relig. Sacr. 1, 16, 48, 230, Oxon. 1846; 
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Clement of Alexandria (?) in Huseb. H. E. ii. 1; St. Ohrysostom, 
on Gal. i. 19; Lardner, VI. 495, Lond. 1788; Pearson, Minor 
Works, I. 350, Oxf. 1844; and on the Creed, I. 808, II. 224, 
Oxf. 1833; Thorndike, 1, 5, Oxf. 1844; Horne, Introd. to 
H.8. IV. 427, Lond. 1834. Natal. Alexand., hist. ece. saec. 
1, ¢. 8; Baron., Annall. p. 21, 322; Buddeus, eccl. apost., p. 
226, sq.; Bawmgarten, Ausleg. d. Briefes Jac., p. 2; Semler, 
Paraphr. ep. Jacobi, p. 2, sq.; Gabler, de Jacobo Epist. eidem 
adscripte auctore, Altdorf. 1787, 4; Hichhorn, Hinl. ins. N. T. 
III. 570; Pott, Proleg. in Ep. Jac., p. 84; Hug, Hin). II. 
472, etc.; Bertholt, Hinl. V. 2639, etc.; Guerike, Beitrige 
zur Hinl. ins. N. T., p. 156, and Hinleit. ins. N. T., p. 483, 
ete.; Schneckenburger, Annot. ad epist. Jacob., -p. 141, sqq.; 
Kern, Tiibinger Zeitsch. 1835, II. 111, ete.; Meer, Hall. 
Encycl. 2, s. XIV. 23, ete.; Steiger, Evang. K. T., 1834, No. 
95, ete.; Lange, art. Jacobus in Herzog’s R. E., also Introd. 
to Jacobus. (Lange’s view may be called the adoption-theory. 
He makes Alphzus-Clopas the father of Symeon, the second 
bishop of Jerusalem, a brother of Joseph the husband of Mary 
the mother of Jesus, and Symeon a cousin of Jesus; Maria- 
Clopa was therefore» Joseph’s sister-in-law. Alphzeus-Clopas 
he supposes to have died early, and Joseph to have taken his 
widow, with her sons, (the sons of Alphzeus,) into his family, 
and to have become their foster-father; so that Joseph was 
legally their father, and the sons and daughters of Alpheus his 
adopted children. They would thus be considered as the brothers 
and sisters of Jesus. Lange tries in this way to steer clear of 
the Levirate-hypothesis. ‘This expedient is certainly ingenious, 
but unfortunately purely conjectural.) Smzth’s Dict. of the 
Bible, art. James, and others. 

We have now to consider the view according to which Jacobus 
the brother of the Lord and Jacobus Alphei are not identical, 
but different persons. 


I. ARGUMENTS DRAWN FROM Hoty Wait. 


After what has been said on the brothers of the Lord being 
the issue of Joseph by a former wife, or by the widow of his 
deceased brother, that on neither supposition they could be 
called his brothers, (because Joseph was not his father,) there 
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remains only the hypothesis that they were the sons of Joseph 
and Mary the mother of Jesus, and that consequently Jacobus 
the brother of the Lord is not identical with Jacobus Alpheei. 
The question, which of these two was the author of the General 
Epistle, or whether the authorship is to be referred to a third 
Jacobus, we hold for the present in abeyance. 

1. The first intimations that Jesus was not the only child of 
Mary, are given in the following passages: 

Matt. i. 25: “Odx éytvwoxev adthy Ewe ob Erexe tov vioy 
adtic tov mpwtotoxoy.” 

Luke ii. 7: ‘Kae érexe tov viov abtijg toy mpwtoroxoy.”’ ; 

To an unbiassed mind, the conclusion drawn from the expres- 
sions olx éyivwoxey abtyy we ov and mpwrtoroxoy, that Joseph 
did know her afterwards, and that she had other children, must 
appear irresistible. 

Much ingenuity has been employed to render this inference 
nugatory. It has been said that it was not the design of the 
Evangelists to say what took place after the event, but simply 
to affirm that Joseph knew her not before the birth of her first- 
born. But this is shirking the question. The Evangelists 
wrote the Gospels after the-events theysrecord had occurred. 
They are chroniclers of the past. And this is an important 
consideration, They say that until she had brought forth her 
first-born, he knew her not. Does this not imply that he did 
know her afterwards? It is contended that a negation before 
éw¢ is not an affirmation after it, and that géwe ob is here used 
like the Hebrew “2 “¥, “2x “y to denote not only the time 
up to the limit, but also the time beyond it; and in support of 
this statement, early ecclesiastical writers, and many moderp 
ones after them, have cited several passages from Holy Writ, 
in which the specific particles are used; these we now proceed 
to examine. In Gen. xxviii. 15, God said to Jacob: “I will be 
with thee, and will not leave thee tJ] I have done that which I 
have spoken to thee of.” Now, if this refers to the blessing 
promised to his seed, “that it should inherit the land of Canaan,” 
God could not leave him afterward, because he was long before 
with God; or if it refers to God hol with him going down to 
Padan-Aram, till he had brought him safe from thence, then 
the reason of that promise ceased after his return; or lastly 
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because the reason of the thing still remains, as when it is said 
of the sepulchre of Moses, “‘no man knoweth of it till this day.” 
For the same reason, no man does, or without a revelation, will 
know of it for ever. Now these cases present no parallel to the 
case of Joseph; in the former the thing was impossible per se, 
whereas, in the latter, it was probable per se. Another passage 
adduced is 2 Sam. vi. 23, where it is said that ‘‘Michal had no 
child ¢zdd the day of her death.” Of course, she could not have 
one after her death. In Matt. xxviii. 20, our Lord promised, 
saying; “Lo, Iam with you alway, even unto the end of the 
.world;”’ of course as long as the disciples continued teaching 
the nations to observe all things whatsoever he had commanded 
them, (see also Ps. cx. 1, 1 Sam. xv. 35, Job xxvii. 5, Is. xxii. 
14, cf. Pearson, art. 3; Whitby on Matt. i. 25, and Sutcer, 
Thes. ece. s. v. €wo 1, 1294. All these passages are as dis- 
similar as possible from the case under notice; they deal with 
impossibilities and cannot mislead any one; but here we have a 
probability, because Mary was his wife, and the reason why he 
should not know her before the birth of Jesus ceased after he 
was born. Even St. Basil felt constrained to admit that till she 
had brought forth her first-born, her virginity was necessary, 
that a virgin might conceive and bear a son, td de epee 
anompaypatatoy TH, Loyw tov puatnptov xarakethopsy, “but 
what she was afterward, let us leave undiscussed, as being of 
small concern to the mystery.” 

We neither hold that the negation before the event implies 
the affirmation after it, nor that the negation before the event 
implies the negation after it; but we do hold that it is impos- 
sible to lay down a general rule, because the circumstances 
must vary in each case as it occurs, and it is our province to 
determine the possibility, or to weigh the probability on the 
reverse in each case. The consideration of ed¢ ob, for the 
reasons already stated, leads us to affirm that conjugal inter- 
course between Joseph and Mary, after the birth of Jesus, was 
probable. This probability becomes greater by the use of the 
word zpwrdroxog, “first-born.”’ It is argued that this is a 
Hebraism, denoting, in the language of Jerome (adv. Helvid.), 
“ig qui vulvam aperit et ante quem nullus est genitus, non 
quem frater post genitus gubsequitur;” and that its proper 
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meaning must be gathered from Exod. xiii. 2: “Sanctify 
unto me all the first-born, whatsoever openeth the womb 
(oM7-d2 app ripz-bp) among the children of Israel, both of man 
and of beast.” This made every first-born, ciel followed 
by any second-born or not, sanctified to the Lord, and there- 
fore included all cases in sithah there was only one offspring. 
But this does not surely exclude the possibility of more 
offspring than one. And here we must lay stress on the fact, 
already mentioned, that the evangelists were chroniclers of 
the past; ‘they narrate the history as something that is 
finished,” (Winer, R. W., p. 567, note); their calling Jesus | 
the first-born son of Mary seems therefore to imply that they 
knew of children subsequently born to her, (see Neander, Life 
of, Christ, p. 82, note). If they had intended to say that Jesus 
was Mary’s only son, the word povoyeyy¢ would have answered 
their purpose better than the ambiguous zpwrodroxog. This 
consideration induced Hunomius to infer from Matt. i. 25, 
*2¢ mpwtotox0g O vidg, obxéte povoyeryc,” and Herder (Op. 
p- 189) to ask: “If the reference were to any other person 
than Jesus, who would not be ashamed to waste another word 
on and against such clear testimony?’ The conclusion of 
Schaff (p. 40) is therefore sound, that ‘‘it is more natural to 
take the expression in the mouth of Matthew, and in connection 
with the passages of the brothers of Jesus, in its proper sense, 
as indeed the zpwrdroxo¢g in Rom. viii. 29; Col. i. 15, 18; Heb. 
1, 6, xi. 28, xii. 23; Rey. i. 5; although used in a different sense, 
refers nevertheless to something that is to follow.” 

Once more, if it is said that Joseph knew not Mary before 
she had brought forth her first-born son, because she had been 
overshadowed by the Holy Ghost, nor afterwards, for the same 
reason, (because he, being a just man, argued that she was con- 
secrated to the Lord,) we reply, that the angel expressly said 
to Joseph, “Fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife (cq 
jovaine gov),”’ Matt. i. 20, without any intimation that conjugal 
mtercourse should not take place between them; and Joseph, 
being a just man, and tenacious of the Jewish rites, would 
deem it his duty to keep the law (Exod. xxi. 10, see Selden, de 
Uxor. lib. ili. 4, G.); that he lived with her at least twelve 
years, and that on the supposition that the negation before the 
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birth of Jesus continued after it, it is hard to understand why 
Mary was married at all. This difficulty was perceived at an 
early date, and gave rise to the silly tradition that Joseph was 
eighty years old when he married Mary—the object being to 
remove all possibility of her having had offspring by Joseph. 

2. The presumption that the brothers of Jesus were the sons 
of Joseph and Mary is made stronger by the fact that they are 
called brothers by the Evangelists. They are constantly called 
adehpot, not dvedzot or avyyevetc. The last two words are actu- 
ally used in the New Testament; and if the brothers of Jesus 
were not really his ddeigot, but dyedeoe or ovyyevets, we may 
reasonably expect that these less ambiguous terms would have 
been selected. Having already examined the objections against 
the literal sense of ddsApo¢g in the former part of this article 
(see page 7), we may therefore in order to avoid repetition 
produce at once the passages containing the word ddedgot, 
applied to Jesus. 

John ii. 12: Mera covro xaréBn etc Karepyaobp, QANTOC xak 
h pytno abtovd, zak of adedgot abtod, xat of pabytat abtod. His 
mother and his brothers are here mentioned conjointly. Is 
there anything in the text to distinguish his mother from his 
brothers? If Mary was really his mother, what is here to 
intimate that the ddsAgot abrod were his dvedeot or avyyevetc ? 
Here the ddedyot are also expressly distinguished from the 
pabnrat; the ddcdpoe were not palyrat. 

John vii. 38: Etzov ody mpd¢ adtov of ddehpot abtov: Merd- 
Bnbe evredder, xat Unaye etc tHv ’lovdatay, tva xaé of pabytat aod 
Gewpyowa ta Enya cod d mocéec. Verse 5: 0008 de of ddehgot 
abtod émiatevoy eg aitov. Here again the disciples are distin- 
guished from the brothers; and the reason is given, that his 
brothers did not believe in him. The brothers (whoever they 
were) could not therefore have belonged to the number of the 
twelve. 

Matt. xii. 47—50 (cf. Mark iii. 81, and Luke viii. 19): Eeze 
08 weg abt ? 00d, } pHAtNO cov xat of d0edgot cov gew EotHxact, 
Cntovyréc aoe hakjoa. °O de dnoxpebsic sine TP eimbvte avt@" 
Tig date) pytnp you; xat tives etaly of ddehpot pov; xat éxtetvag 
thy ysipa adtod éxt rob pabytac abtod, emer» dob, } pytne 


pov. xat of ddchpot pov. “Oates yap dy nomen td Oéhnpa tod 
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mates pov Tod ev odpavots, abtog pov dOehpos, xat ddehon,* xat 
pirno éociv. The gist of this passage is manifestly the anti- 
thesis our Lord establishes between his real mother and 
brothers and his spiritual, ethical brothers, sisters, and mother. 
On any other supposition, such an antithesis is simply incon- 
ceivable and pointless. If Mary was his real mother, his 
brothers were his real brothers. There is nothing in the whole 
passage to warrant an essential distinction between pry and 
ddchgos; and the absurdity of such an essential distinction is 
well put by Schaff (p. 43), who proposes to translate ddedgdg 
and ddsig7, by cousin and relative: “For whosoever shall do 
the will of my Father who is in heaven, the same is my cousin, 
my relative and mother.” This reductio ad absurdum alone 
ought to convince any unprejudiced believer in the deap- 
evia. 

Matt. xiii. 55, 56 (cf. Mark vi. 3, Luke iv. 22, John vi. 42). 
Oby obtég sete 6 TOD téxtovog.vid¢g; obyt 4H pHtNE abdtoD 
héyetot Maprap, xat of ddehpot adtod “IdxwBo¢g xat -lwang xat 
Sine zat lovdag; xat af ddehgat abtod obyt mdaae mpd¢ Huas 
eto; m00ev ody tovtw tabta ndvta.; 

His countrymen expressed the utmost astonishment that 
the carpenter’s son, with whose mother, brothers, and sisters 
they were well acquainted, should be so distinguished for 
wisdom and mighty works. To them he was simply the car- 
penter’s son, Mary his mother the carpenter’s wife, and his 
brothers and sisters the carpenter’s children. Those simple 
people knew nothing of the extraordinary circumstances of his 
origin, or, if they did, they believed them not. They looked 
upon the family of Joseph as upon any other family, and saw 
in Jacobus, Joses, Simon, and Judas, and the sisters, actual 
brothers and sisters of Jesus. They were not kindly disposed 
toward Jesus, and saw in him an enthusiast, if not an impostor ; 
they were therefore the last persons to use ambiguous language 
concerning him. The fact that his real brothers, sisters, and 


* It is noteworthy that our Lord’s reply is an ineidental corroboration 
of the statement that he had brothers and sisters. His mother and brothers 
only are mentioned as being desirous to see him. He replies, most probably 


from ‘habit, that all who do the will of his Father are to him brother, and 
sister, and mother, 
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mother were living among them, and well known to them, 
occasioned their surprise, and doubtless their anger. Had 
those brothers and sisters been cousins and relatives, the sur- 
prise would hardly be intelligible. We conclude therefore that 
here also the reference is to real brothers and sisters, and not 
to dvedcot and ovyyevetc¢. Summing up all these arguments 
against the denapGevta, any one of which is singly stronger 
than those produced by the advocates of that doctrine, and 
adding the circumstance noticed already (on page 7), that 
these brothers of Jesus are always in the company of Mary his 
mother, the conclusion is almost irresistible, that those four 
brothers and those sisters were the sons and daughters of 
Joseph and Mary, and consequently the actual, real brothers 
and sisters of Jesus. 

But before we pass on, the fact must be noted, that three of 
the Evangelists agree in this enumeration of brothers and 
sisters, after Jesus had chosen the twelve. They are thus dis- 
tinguished by name from the apostles and the unbelieving 
brothers of Jesus (we consider that all were unbelieving until 
after the resurrection), consequently could not be identical 
with any of the apostles whose names were the same as their 
own. ‘Turning to Acts i. 18, we have distinct confirmation of 
the view taken; for St. Luke, after specifying the names of the 
eleven remaining apostles, including Jacobus Zebedei and 
Jacobus Alphei, continues thus: Obroe mdyte¢ ioav To00axap- 
tTepoovtes Opolupadoy TH Tp0GEvY] xa TH OeHase, aby yuvacgi, xat 
Mapig tH pytpt tov *Inaov, xae aby tote ddehgoig adtod: that is, 
he first.names the apostles, and then specifies the mother and 
brothers of Jesus, which he would not and could not have done 
if the brothers of Jesus had been apostles. If it is contended 
that some of the brothers did not believe in him, while others 
did, because it is not expressly said that all the brothers of 
Jesus did not believe in him, we reply, that if this were so, the 
Evangelists would in all probability have said so; but their 
silence leads us to infer that none did believe in him before his 
resurrection. The analogy of faith compels us to draw this 
inference; for the opposite conclusion would deprive the pas- 
sages we have already noticed, of their point. Our argument 
may not appear conclusive in every particular, but all the par- 
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ticulars taken together make it overwhelmingly so. But not to 
anticipate. The advocates of the identity are apt to cite the 
last passage in which the brothers of Jesus are mentioned, as 
the corner-stone of their theory. It is 1 Cor. ix. 5: we xal of 
horrol dxbatohoe xat of ddedkpot tov Kvptov zat Kynpag. They 
say that Peter, who was an apostle, is here excluded from the 
apostolic band, and the brothers of the Lord being equally 
excluded, there is surely room for the presumption that some 
of them also were apostles; for if Paul did not hesitate to dis- 
tinguish Peter from the apostles (without thereby destroying 
his apostolical standing), why should the Evangelists, distin- 
guishing the brothers of the Lord, exclude them from the 
number of the apostles?’ We answer, first, that the parallel is 
not complete; in the case of Peter an isolated distinction is 
made for a particular purpose, in that of the brothers of the 
Lord it is constant. Second, any one consulting the context 
can readily perceive that Peter, so far from being excluded 
from the apostolic band, is rather singled out on account of his 
commanding position, and the esteem in which he was held by 
a strong party in the Corinthian church. St. Paul names first 
the other apostles, then the brothers of the Lord, and lastly 
xarécoynv, Peter, the high authority of the Petrine’ party at 
Corinth. 

Examination, therefore, leads to the opposite result; that is, 
we have also in this passage a distinct line drawn between the 
apostles and the brothers of the Lord. Without a long reca- 
pitulation, we only wish to emphasize once more one of the 
strong points of our argument, which is and ever must remain 
a veritable rock of offence to those who take the opposite 
view. We have seen that St. Matthew specifies by name all 
the four brothers of the Lord, after he had enumerated the 
apostles (cf. Matt. xiii. 55 with x. 2—4). It will not do to 
impugn the chronology of Matthew (as Schneckenburger has 
done), for John and Mark’s chronology fully accords with that 
of Matthew. The fact that three of the Evangelists (two of the 
Synoptics and St. John) agree in distinguishing the brothers of 
Jesus from the apostles, after these had been called, is very 
stubborn; but even this is less stubborn than John vii. 8, etc., 
above cited. Alford considers it the crowning difficulty in the 
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way of the identity-hypothesis; and Schaff affirms that it sup- 
plies the reason why it is ¢mpossible that the brothers of Jesus 
could have been apostles. For let us realize the exact situa- 
tion of things. Our Lord had been in Galilee for some time; 
he had not gone to the passover at Jerusalem, and the great 
feast of tabernacles was near at hand. His brothers urge him. 
to go into Judea, “ta xat of pabytat cov Jewojawat ta soya 
gov, & moretg? obdete yao ev xount@ te moet zat Cytet avtoc év 
TAaOOHnoD. etvacr ee tata Totetc, Yaveowaoy seavtdy TW xdopw.” 
The Evangelist informs us (ver. 1) that Jesus walked in Galilee, 
and would not walk in Jewry, because the Jews sought to kill 

him. He had already told us in chap. vi. 66, that many of his - 
disciples had deserted him, and in ver. 68, that the twelve, 
with the exception of Judas Iscariot, remained faithful. Now 
his brothers want him to go to Judeea for the alleged purpose 
that his disciples there might see his works; and they assign 
the'reason of their advice in the words, that ‘‘no man doeth 
nye iaty int secret, and yet himself seeketh to be known 
openly.” What 1 is the import of these words? Are they the 
language of friends, and expressive of their. solicitude for his 
welfare? Hardly so; for the danger to which he was exposed 
in Judzea, and the desertion of many of his disciples, must have 
been known to his brothers; if they sought to promote his 
welfare, they would not have urged him to hasten to a region 
of peril; if they wanted him to be acknowledged by the great 
authorities at Jerusalem, why the doubt which they cast on his 
works, in the words, ‘‘Zf thou doest these things, show thyself to 
the world’? Itis manifest that they had no faith in him, for St. 
John immediately adds, by way of accounting for their singular 
speech, ‘0008 yap of ddshpot adrod éntotevoy et¢ avtdv.”’ While 
we cannot consider their advice to have been friendly, we recoil 
from the idea that they tendered it (as some have thought) with 
malicious intent, that he might come to grief, and consider 
the whole speech to be simply ironical. They thought he would 
not go to the feast, because he feared the Jews, they therefore 
taunted him with the advice to go, and with the manifest con- 
tradiction between his obscure stay in Galilee and his preten- 
sions to a greatness they discredited. his irony is particularly 
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brought out by the abcdc and the ef tabra moxetc, “ee in ver. 4. 
Now is it possible that some of those who thus ‘asia to him 
were apostles? St. John surely’ cannot include among those 
who did not believe in him (chap. vii. 5) any of the twelve, 
whom he reports immediately before (chap. vi. 68, 69) to have 
declared through Simon Peter, their spokesman: “Lord, to 
whom shali we go? thou hast the words of eternal life. And 
we believe and are sure that thou art Christ, the Son of the 
living God.” The same result follows from a comparison of 
what our Lord said to his brothers with what he said to the 
disciples. The former he told (John vii. 7), ‘‘0d duvarae o 
' xoapog peasty bpdc,” while he said to the latter (John xv. 18, 19), 
“Ee 6 xdapog Spdc puost, pewdoxete Bre sud mo@twv by@y pept- 
anu. 0 éx cod xdapov Fre, 6 xdapoc Gv tO teov eetdeer Ore OE 
ex tov xoapov obz gate, AAR sym sEeheEdyny Byd¢ éx Tob xdapov, 
Oca TOUTO puost buds O xoopos.”’ If any of the apostles had been 
his brothers, he would have affirmed of them in one place what 
he denied of them in another, and the whole account from 
John vi. 66—vii. 10, would be full of contradictions, and unin- 
telligible. Sound reasoning compels us therefore to conclude 
that this passage imperatively excludes the brothers of Jesus 
from the number of the twelve. — 

The reasons produced against our view of this passage may 
be briefly noticed. Pott and others (see Winer, R. W., art. 
Jacobus, and Smith, Dict. of the Bible, art. James, also Schaff, 
p- 50, 51) urge that the Evangelist says, ‘‘of ddedgot,” not 
“mdytec of ddedgot,”’ and argue that some of them may have 
been believers, others disbelievers. But if three of the brothers 
(no matter who they were) were apostles, and consequently 
believers, then the of ddedyot must refer to the remaining Joses; 
or if Simon and Joses and the sisters were disbelieving, whence 
comes this information? The Evangelist simply says of ddehpot, 
and gives not the faintest intimation that he meant only part 
of their number. If it is said’ that the ddehpot are the cousins, 
not the brothers of Jesus, it includes of course those of their 
number who were apostles, and this involves, if the force of 
obx éntorevoy is not diluted, the distinction of the brothers from 
the apostles. ‘This is done by Olshausen (Comm. ad loc.), who 
is however inconsistent, for he rejects on dogmatical prejudices 
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the hypothesis that our Lord had actual brothers. Most of 
those who cling to the opinion that the ddeAgot were the cousins 
of Jesus are driven to get over the difficulty by diluting the 
force of ovx éxtocevov. They represent the brothers to have 
had no ‘‘plena persuasio de dignitate Christi Messiana’’ (Pott), 
to have still clung to their own Messianic ideas, and to have. 
hesitated to confide in Jesus as the Messiah (Lange). But while 
we are ready to admit that even the faith of the twelve was at 
that time far from complete, and that the brothers of Jesus 
were not inimically and absolutely unbelievers, we cannot con- 
vince ourselves that any diluting of odx éztorevoy is sufficient to 
qualify the brothers to have belonged to the number of the 
twelve. A candid examination of the whole passage (John vi. 
66—vii. 10) cannot lead to any other result. 

It is also true that zeorevecy is used by John in a sense which 
denotes a very low degree of faith (cf. John ii. 23, 24, xii. 
42, 43); but how does this bear on the question under discus- 
sion? Does it justify the dilution of odx éxtorevov? We think 
not, for if John actually extends the use of zeoretheey to persons 
who believed in Jesus, but to whom Jesus did not commit him- 
self (viz., in whom he had no confidence), and to the chief 
rulers, who because of the Pharisees did not confess him, 
because they loved the praise of men more than the praise of 
God, what must have been their state of mind, of whom the 
same Evangelist declares that they did not believe in Christ? 
To believe that these ov zeorevovtes may have been apostles, is 
to believe anything (see Schaff, p. 54, 55). Reason compels 
us therefore to maintain our view, that none of the brothers of 
the Lord could have been apostles, because they did not believe 
in Christ, while the apostles did believe in him, and that conse- 
quently Jacobus Alphi the apostle is distinct from Jacobus 
the brother of the Lord. _ 

3. In Acts i. 18, 14, the persons who continued with one 
accord in prayer and supplication are enumerated as follows: 
1, the apostles (of course without Judas Iscariot); 2, the holy 
women; 8, Mary the mother of Jesus; 4, the brothers of 
Jesus. It follows from this enumeration, 1, that the brothers 
of Jesus were now converted; 2, that they were not apostles, 
for they are expressly distinguished from the apostles; and 
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that consequently Jacobus the brother of the Lord is distinct 
from Jacobus Alphzet the apostle. 

Our conclusion is not invalidated by the introduction. of 

Judas Jacobi; for, 1. He was an apostle, and therefore could 
not be identical with Judas the brother of the Lord, because 
the brothers of Jesus are here distinguished from the apostles. 
2. >loddac ’[dxwBov cannot have been the brother of *ldxwBog 
the brother of the Lord, for St. Luke mentions him by this 
designation among the twelve, when they were chosen by 
Christ (Luke vi. 16); for it has already been shown that the 
brothers of Jesus were disbelievers before his resurrection. 
3. The ellipsis in ’/ovdac ’/dxwfov therefore cannot be sup- 
plied by the unusual ‘brother,’ but the analogy of almost 
universal usage compels us to supply it by the usual “son,” 
(it is so supplied in every other case of the apostolic catalogues,) 
and ‘‘to follow the Peshito and Arabic versions, the Benedic- 
tine editor of Chrysostom, Hom. 32 in Matt. x. 2, the transla- 
tion of Luther and nearly all the most eminent critical authori- 
ties, and render the words ‘Judas the son of Jacobus,’ 7. e., 
_ either Jacobus Alphzei, with whom he is coupled in Matt. x. 3, 
or some otherwise unknown person.” (See Smth’s Dict. of the 
Bible, art. Jude). 4. Judas the brother of the Lord was there- 
fore most probably “Judas the brother of Jacobus” (¢. e., of 
Jacobus the brother of the Lord), and author of the ralgilg of 
Jude (Jude 1). 
/ 4, Acts xii. 17, and onwards, a Jacobus is mentioned with- 
out any further designation. This Jacobus we consider to be 
Jacobus the brother of the Lord, for the following reasons: 
1. This Jacobus, as head of the Jerusalem church, appears to 
occupy in Acts precisely the position which Paul assigns in 
Galjaiad Oto. Jacobus the brother of the Lord. 2. He cannot 
be Jacobus Alphei, because St. Luke, as has been shown in 
the preceding section, distinguishes alJ the apostles from the 
brothers of the Lord. After enumerating the apostles, he 
says, “‘oltoe mdvtec Hoay .... xat adv toi aDehpoig abtov,” 
Acts i.14, 8. He cannot be Jacobus Zebedxi, because Herod 
had killed him with the sword. Acts xii. 1, 2. 

if it be objected that it is impossible to imagine Jacobus 
Alphei to have vanished from the stage, we answer, that the 
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author of Acts drops other apostles as well. We look in vain 
for any record of Matthew, Thomas, Philip, Jude, Bartholo- 
mew, Andrew, Simon, and Matthias. St. Luke’s main design 
was to give an account of the life and acts of Paul; his silence 
about other apostles is therefore by no means surprising. 

If it be objected that Luke, who is generally so very accu- 
rate, would hardly have introduced a third Jacobus without 
giving some account of his antecedents or origin, we reply, that 
the self-same Luke introduces in the same manner Philip; and 
the fact that he adverts to Jacobus without any further desig- 
nation, when he was in the habit of describing the two apos- 
tles of that name by some qualifying addition, argues in favour 
of our hypothesis. He means that Jacobus, who in virtue of 
his prominent position required no further designation, because 
he was universally known as the Jacobus, the head of the Jeru- 
salem church, and the brother of the Lord. 

5. The Epistles of Pawl contain five references to a Jacobus, 
1 Cor. ix.-5,-xv. 7; Gal. i. 19, ii: 9, 12, 13. This Jacobus we 
believe to be the brother of the Lord, because, 1, in Gal. i. 19; 
Paul distinctly affirms that he met at Jerusalem “’ /dxwfov tov 
d0ehgov tod Kuptov;” 2, he distinguishes in 1 Cor. ix. 5, the 
apostles from the brothers of the Lord; 38, therefore it is 
improbable that he would confound Jacobus the brother of the 
Lord with another Jacobus; 4, Paul speaks of this Jacobus as 
of a man well known to his readers, and this points unmistaka- 
bly to Jacobus the brother of the Lord, the celebrated head of 
the Jerusalem church; 5, this view is sustained by the explicit 
testimony of early Christian authors, as we shall see by 
and by. 

The hypothesis, according to which Paul is made to refer 
now to one Jacobus and then to another, is altogether conjec- 
tural and arbitrary; it is therefore not necessary to discuss the 
merits of the objections which, on the strength of those conjec- 
tures, are advanced against our view. But we may here add, 
that we render Gal. 1.19, grepov 0& tév Axoatblwy obx eidov, 
ef pn Idxzwfov tov ddekgov tod Kuptov; “another of the apos- 
tles saw I not, but J saw Jacobus, the brother of the Lord.” 
That is, we adopt the view of Fritzsche, Clemen, COredner, 
Neander, Herder, Hess, and Alford, that ¢¢ wy qualifies the 
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whole clause, and not érepov only, and hold that Jacobus the 
brother of the Lord was not an apostle. In the same sense we 
take 1 Cor. xv. 7, @xecta dob ’ToxwBw, eta tot¢ arootohote 
zdowv, which we render “afterwards he was seen by Jacobus; 
then by all the apostles;” that is, Jacobus is distinguished 
from the apostles. This view appears to us on the whole more 
consistent and less confusing than the explanation that Paul 
included Jacobus among the apostles, but not among the twelve, 
because he considered him entitled to that appellation in virtue 
of his eminent position as Bishop of Jerusalem. We have 
already shown that the word “apostle” is used in this lax 
sense, but for the reasons given, we prefer the view we advo- 
cate. 

6. The author of the Catholic Epistle describes himself as 
“°° TdxwBos Oeod xat Kupiov ’Inaod Xpeatod doddos.”” He could 
not have been Jacobus Zebedei, because at the time of his 
execution (Acts xii. 2), which took place only seven years after 
the martyrdom of Stephen, the state of the church, the number 
of Jewish Christians in the dispersion, and the doctrines dis- 
cussed in the Epistle, point to a later date. 

It is improbable that Jacobus Alpheei was the author of. this 
Epistle, because he was an apostle, and would have introduced 
himself by the designation ‘Apostle,’ rather than the more 
vague “a servant of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 
This circumstance alone, however, would not be decisive, for 
Paul does not invariably call himself an apostle in his Epistles, 
(Phil. i. 1; 1 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. i. 1; Philemon 1), and John 
describes himself simply as zpeaBvtepoc, but considering that 
the author of the Epistle of Jude calls himself the brother of 
Jacobus, (Jude 1,) and not an apostle, that he appears to 
exclude himself from the number of the apostles in v. 17, that 
this Judas is, by general consent, regarded to have been the 
brother of Jacobus, the celebrated head of the Jerusalem church, 
that the contents of the Epistle of Jacobus point unmistakably 
to Jacobus the brother of the Lord, as its author, we are con- 
strained to conclude that Jacobus the brother of the Lord and 
not Jacobus Alpha the apostle, wrote this Epistle. 

To sum up, the hypothesis which distinguishes Jacobus 
Alphei the apostle, from Jacobus the brother of the Lord, 
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rests upon the following argument drawn from Holy Scrip- 
ture. 

1. The force of gw¢ ob étexe tov vfdy abtio tov mpwrdtoxoy 
renders it highly probable that Joseph and Mary were the 
parents of sons and daughters younger than Jesus. 

2. This probability is strengthened by the fact that the 
Evangelists mention brothers and sisters of Jesus. 

3. That these brothers of Jesus could not have been apostles, 
because they remained disbelievers during the lifetime of Jesus, 
and that even after their conversion, they are still distinguished 
from the apostles. 

4, That the Jacobus referred to in Acts xi. 17, and onwards, 
cannot have been any other than Jacobus the brother of the 
Lord. 

5. That Paul in his Epistles makes mention of Jacobus the 
brother of the Lord, and distinguishes the brothers of the Lord 
from the apostles. 

6. That the author of the Epistle General appears to have 
been Jacobus the brother of the Lord. 

To this argument drawn from Holy Scripture, we must still 
add the testimony of early tradition. 

II. Arguments drawn from Holy Writ against the identity of 
Jacobus Alphzei and Jacobus the brother of the Lord. 

We have already seen in the former part of this article, that 
the testimony of Hegesippus is decidedly in favour of the 
hypothesis which distinguishes Jacobus Alphzi from Jacobus 
the brother of the Lord, and that the questionable passage in 
Josephus, (Ant. xx. 9,) corroborates that view. In addition 
to these we have still to notice the following testimony: 1. In 
the second epistle of Pseudo-Jgnatius ad Johannem (Patres 
apost. ed. Coteler; edited by Clericus, Antwerp, 1698, Vol. 2, 
p- 127,) we read as follows: ‘Si licitum est mihi apud te, ad 
Hierosolyme partes volo ascendere et videre fideles sanctos, 
qui ibi sunt, preecipue Mariam matrem Jesu, quam dicunt 
universis admirandam et cunctis desiderabilem. Quem enim 
non delectet, videre eam et alloqui, que verum Deum de se 
peperit, si nostrae sit fidei et religionis amicus? Similiter et 
illum venerabilem Jacobum, qui cognominatur Justus? quem . 
referunt Christo Jesu simillimum facie, vita et modo conversa- 
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‘tionis, ac ejusdem uteri frater esset gemellus. Quem dicunt, si 
videro, video et ipsum Jesum secundum omnia corporis linea- 
menta.” The last clause we cite in English. ‘‘ Likewise, also, 
that venerable Jacobus, surnamed the Just? who is reported to 
be very much like Christ Jesus in countenance, in his life and 
manner of conversation, as if he were his twin-brother, whom, 
if I shall have seen, they say that I see Jesus himself according 
to all the features of the body.” 

2. The passage in the pseudo-Clementine Homilies, Hom. 
xi. 85 (Patr. Apost. ut supra I., p. 700), makes Peter speak 
thus: ‘0 droatethac Huds Koos hyay xat cpogytys benyqoaco 
jyiv, Ws O Tornods tecoapdxovta Apepac OtaksyOeig adT@ xae 
pndsy OvryOeic mpd abtov, ex tav adtod éenyxbwy éeniyryédieto 
moog andtyy dnootdlovg mépda. Aco mpd advtwy péepvyobe 
axoatbloy 7 dcddoxaloy 7H TpoyytyY, pn TeoTepoy dyteGd2ovt 
avtod tO xqovypa laxwBw, tH déyOevte GOeho@ tov Kuptov pov, 
zak mexcatevpevwp ev “Iepovaakny tyy “EBpatwy deerme exxhqjorav 
xak peta paotopwrv zpooeknivOote zpd¢ Buds.” The t@ deyOevt 
a0ehp@ tov Kuptov pov does not denote any doubt, as Credner 
supposes, but simply states the current report that he was 
considered the brother of the Lord, although he was so only 
on the mother’s side; he was called brother, although in reality 
he was only the Lord’s half-brother. 

The Recognitiones Divi Clementis, belonging to the second 
century, contain the following passages. Lib. 1, ¢. 48 (Patr. 
Apost. ut supra I., p. 497): “Et ecclesia Domini in Hierusa- 
lem constituta copiosissime multiplicata crescebat, per Jacobum, 
qui a Domino ordinatus est in Episcopum, rectissimis dispensa- 
tionibus gubernata.”’ Ibid. c. 44: ‘“*Quum autem nos duode- 
cim apostoli ad diem Paschze cum ingenti multitudine convenis- 
semus, ingressi ecclesiam fratrum unusquisque nostrum, Jacobo 
interrogante, que a nobis per loco singula gesta sint, audiente 
populo, breviter exponimus.’”’ In c¢. 68, Jacobus is called 
‘“‘Kpiscoporum et sacerdotum princeps;” cf. c. 69, 70, 78. (In 
the Epistola ad Jacobum, ed. Patr. Apost. ut supra L., p. 602, 
Peter addresses Jacobus as follows: “ J/érpo¢ "JaxoBw, th 
xpi, xae emeoxonm tS dytas éxxdnotac, x.7.2.;° and Clement, 
in Hpist. ad Jacobum, ibid. L., p. 605, “Kaypnc ?laxoBw, cw 
Kupiw xat émoxdrwy emeoxinm, x.t.4.’ This is the more 
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remarkable, because Peter is called in the same Hpistle, c. i., 
“0 t@y dxootéhwy mpdtoc.” Thus while Peter is declared to 
be the first of the apostles, Jacobus is set over all the apostles 
as the bishop of bishops).. In lib. i. ¢. 85 (Patr. Apost. L., p. 544), 
Propter quod observate cautius, ut nulli doctorum credatis, nisi 
qui Jacobi, fratris Domini, ex Hierusalem detulerit testimo- 
nium cet. 

To these already very distinct and explicit testimonies 
against the identity of Jacobus Alpheei and Jacobus the brother 
of the Lord, we have still to add the following extracts from 
the Constitutiones Sanctorum Apostolorum, etc., which, like the 
Homilies and Recognitions, are also ascribed to Clement of 
Rome, although they are one and all undoubtedly spurious. 
Still the testimony of the Constitutions is of the greatest 
importance, because the first six books originated in the third 
century, in Syria, in the very region which was most influenced 
by the church of Jerusalem, and where the memory ogJacobus 
was held peculiarly sacred. It is also to be remembered that 
in Syria the,Epistle of Jacobus was first received into the Canon 
of the New Testament. But let us hear the Constitutions, lib. » 
ii, c. 55: “%. 2. . OF Hudv tay dddexa xai tod tie éexhoy#e 
oxevoug Iabhov: ipsic obv, of xatagewbevteg eivae paptupes tHe 
mapovatac adtod, avy ’laxdBw tw tod Kvuptov ddcho®@ xai &tépore 
EBdopyxovra Ovo pabataic xat &xta deaxdvorg adtod éx stdpato¢s 
tod Kuptov yya@yv ?Inood Xpcatov jxovoaper, x.t.4. This passage 
clearly distinguishes Jacobus from the twelve, and classes him 
among the seventy-two disciples. (Cotelier has here the follow- 
ing note (I., p. 259, note 23): “Ita solet Jacobum, fratrem 
Domini, episcopum primum Hierosolymorum, ex albo apostolo- 
rum expungere ac tres Jacobos enumerare, duos apostolos, 
Zebedei filium, et filium’ Alphzei preetereaque hunc Hieroso- 
lymitanum. Quam sententiam Aithiopes, a quibus constitu- 
tionum codex pro sacro habetur, in missa. sua amplectuntur, 
consentientibus tum Syris, tum a tempore multo Grecis. Contra 
Latini duos in officio ecclesiastico agnoscunt dumtaxat Jacobos, 
utrumque apostolum, nempe Zebedei illum fratrem Joannis et 
hune Alphzi prognatum, qui sit etiam frater Domini ac episco- 
pus sancte civitatis.”’ Here we may further add the note of 
Bovius in %Gruter’s edition of Clem. Rom., p. 838: “Noli 
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mirari Jacobum fratrem Domini extra duodecim app. nume- 
ratum, fuit enim hee constans non modo Clementzis, sed etiam 
Busebii, Epiphanii, Ambrosi atque aliorum sententia, cui non 
obstat, quod in Hp. ad Gal. Paulus eum apostolum nominat et 
columnam, quam ampliori vocabulo dicti sint apostoli alii, qui 
preter duodecim ad propagandam evang. missi, apostolatus 
munere fungebantur, quemadmodum dicimus S. Martialem 
apostolum Galliarum fuisse cet.”) In lib. vi. c, 12, we read, 
“CA usic ot Oddexa ovvedBovtec etc ‘Ieoovoadnp ... emeoxerttopsba 
dpa loxb8w, ty cod Kuptov ddcho@, té yévyta. Here the 
twelve are distinguished from Jacobus. In lib. vi. c. 18, there are 
enumerated first, 0¢ xypvgavtec tHy xabohexny dcdacxaitar, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ [Mérpo¢ xai >Avdpéas, *IdxwPoc xat >Iwdvyyc, viot Zefe- 
datov, Dilennoc xat Bapbohopatoc, Owpas xat Matbatoc, ’IdxwBo¢ 
’Ahgatov xai AcBBatoc, 6 enexdnbecc Oaddatos, xat Stywv 0 Kava- 
vitnc, xat MarOtac, 6 dvtt’Iovda xacadngrobets jyiv;”’ and then, 
“? IdxwQgc te, 0 tod Kuotov ddedpoc xae “Jepocohbpwy extaxoroc, 
xat Iavhoc, 6 tay eOvdv deddoxahog, to axedog tig exhoyHc.” 
Here Jacobus, the brother of the Lord and bishop of Jerusa- 
lem, is clearly distinguished from thé twelve. Again, lib. vii. 


.¢. 46 (p. 382): ‘“’SdzwBo¢g 6 tov Kuptov ddedyoc, Lvpewy 6 tod 
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Kheona xai ?lovdag ’loxwBov,”’ are mentioned as the first three 
bishops of Jerusalem; lib. viii. ¢. 35 (p. 416): “Kaya ?IdxwBo¢ 


ddedgos pév xata adoxa tod Xocatod, dovdog dé We Oe0d povoye- 
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‘lepocolvpar yetootornietc, x.t.2.” And lastly, lib. viii. c. 46 
(p. 422): “‘¥x0 cod awripos Hud@y Hust of dexarpsic axdatohoe 
(sc. zareatd@nusv) bxd 08 tTwy drxoarbhov bya ?IdxwBo¢ xat era 
Kijpyg xat by iptv Ecepoe.”’ Paul is here the thirteenth apos- 
tle, while Jacobus is distinguished from the apostles. 

The perusal of this striking testimony, coming as it does 
from the very region which was immediately affected by the 
labours of the bishop of Jerusalem, can yield but one conviction, 
viz., that at the time these Constitutions were written it was the 
prevalent opinion among the Christians in Syria that Jacobus 
the brother of the Lord and bishop of Jerusalem was neither 
an apostle nor identical with Jacobus Alphei. 

8. Tertullian is a staunch advocate of the hypothesis accord- 
ing to which Jesus had uterine brothers; he safs, de carne 
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Christi, c. T. “ Quoties de nativitate contenditur, omnes, qui 
respuunt eam ut prejudicantem de carnis in Christo veritate, 
ipsum Deum volunt negare esse natum, quod dixerit: Que mihi 
mater et qui fratres? Audiat igitur et Appelles, quid jam res- 
ponsum sit a nobis Marcioni..... Primo quidem, nwmquam 
quisquam adnunciasset whi, matrem et fratres ejus forts stare, 
gui non certus esset, et habere illum matrem et fratres cet.” 
And de monogam, c. 8, “Christum quidem virgo enixa est, 
semel nuptura post partum.” 

4, Husebius enumerates fourteen apostles, Paul and Jacobus 
the brother of the Lord being added to the twelve, although he 
distinguishes the. latter from Jacobus Alphei.- He says in his 
Commentary on Isa. xvii. 5: “‘Aéxa xat tésoupas mocmose tOvE 
mdverac (doatohoucg), by dwdsxa pdv tob¢ zpwtov¢g AxoatbhovE 
etoce dy etvat, ox ekdtcw 08 adt@v cy apernv Mabdjiov, xat 
abtov xkntdov dxdatohoy, xat tov *IdxwBov zeyovévas, toy adedpov 
tov Kupotov, 55 xpwtog éxtaxonos thie “lepooodvpwy sxxkyotag 52° ; 
adtOD xataoTiVaL TOD owtipos punpovedetac.” Of. H. E. vii. 19: 
*ToxwBov ... . tod mpwrov tH¢ “Iepocodvpwr exzkyotag typ 
ETLOXOTNY TP0C QTOU TOD awtHoos xat twY Axootodwy Brode- 
Eapévov, Ov xat d0ehgoy cob Xprotod yonpatioae of Ostoe Rozoc: 
meotéeyovoty. Also H. H. i. 12, where adverting to the persons 
by whom Christ was seen after his resurrection, he says con- 
cerning Jacobus: ‘““*Exc 0& xat obtog twY gepopsvwy TOD 
cwtipos pabntwr, aha pry xat ddchyoy iv.” The sense in 
which he uses the last clause, is evident from H. E. ii. 1: 
“Tore d7za not "IdxwBov, tov tod Kuptov deyopsvoy ddehooy bre 
07 xat ovtog tod "lwangy wyvbpacc0 Tats, tov O& Xocatovd natno 
0 *lwong,” (another reading is, ““obro¢ ulo¢g yy tov “lwang, Tov 
vop.Copévov ofover matpos tod Xprotod,”) “@ puynotevOcioa 7 
map0éevoc, mp 7% avvedbeiv adrovc, jvpeto (ebpe0y) ev yaotpe 
gyouoa éx mvevpatog dytov, we f fepd tay ebayer dcddoxse 
ypae7. Todrov dn ody abtoy tov’ IdxwPov, bv xat Otxutov entxhgy 
ot mdhat O¢ dpetig éxdhovy xpotepypata, MO@TOY latopovar TIC Ev 
’Lepoaohvpocs exxhnotag toy tig éxeoxon7jc éyyeeoco0jvae Opovov.” 
From these extracts it is abundantly manifest that Husebius 
considered Jacobus to be the actual son of Joseph, and the 
word Aeyoyevoc is used by him, not because he had any doubt 
on the subject, but because he wanted to correct the opinion 
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that Joseph was the actual father of Jesus. The passages, 
i. 12, iii. 11, 82, should be interpreted according to the fore- 
going extracts, which furnish explicitly the opinion of Euse- 
bius. 

Jerome, the staunch advocate of the ever-virginity of Mary, 
makes mention of several ancient but otherwise unknown 
authors who maintained that the brothers of the Lord were the 
sons of Joseph and Mary. Hilary also represents the advo- 
cates of the latter view as very numerous, and says, “‘sed plures 
irreligiosi et a spirituali doctrina admodum alieni occasionem 
ex eo occupant turpiter de Maria opinandi, quod dictum sit: 
* Priusquam convenirent, inventa est utero habens,”” et illud: 
“Noli timere accipere Mariam, conjugem tuam,” et illud: 
“Non cognovit eam, donec peperit.”’ (Op. ed. Oberthiir 3, 317.) 
Eunomius the Arian, the so-called Antidicomarianite, Helvi- 
dius and his followers who were called Helvidiani, Jovinianus 
and Photius were also on the side of those who held that the 
brothers of the Lord were the sons of Joseph and Mary. For 
particulars see Suicer, Thesaurus eccl. s. v. Mapia, vol. 2, p. 
305, etc.; Petavius, Theol. dogm. de incarnatione. 14, 3; and 
Walch, Ketzerhistor. vol. 3. p. 577, ete. 

Here we may also mention the modern advocates of this view; 
Hammond (partly), Paraphr. prolegg. ad ep. Jac. p. 499, ete. 
Rich. Simon. Hist. crit. du Texte du N. T. ch. 17. Herder, 
Briefe Zweener Briider Jesu in unserm Kanon, Lemgo, 1775. 
Saimmtliche Werke zur Religion und Theologie, Tiibingen, 
1806, vol. 8, p. 185, ete. Kleuwker, Aucf. Untersuchung 
der Griinde fiir die Aechtheit und Glaubwiirdigkeit der 
schriftlichen Urkunden des Christenthums, part 2, section 2. 
Morus (not decidedly). MWiemeyer, Charact. der Bibel, part I. 
p. 395, ete., ed. 1830. Hess, Lebensgesch. Jesu, vol. I. p- 
223, 8th edition; ef. his History of the Apostles, 3d ed. II. 309. 
Zaccaria, Dissert. de tribus Jacobis, in his Dissert. ad hist. 
atque antiquit. eccles. pertinentt. 1781, vol. I. Clausen, 
Introd. in Ep. Jacobi, p. 8, etc. Stier, die Briider Jesu, in 
Andeutungen fiir gliubiges Schriftverstiindniss im Ganzen 
undim Einzelnen. Erste Sammlung, 1824, p. 404, ete. CF. 
A. Fritzsche, Evang. Matth., 1826, p. 481, (Mihi quidem non 
ad opinionem solum, sed plane ad veritatem persuasum ést, 
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Jacobum, Cleophe filium, et Jacobum, Christi fratrem, diversos 
fuisse homines.) Clemen, the brothers of Jesus, in Winer’s 
Magazine for Scientific Theology, vol. I., part 8, 1829, p. 829, 
etc. Riickert on Gal. i. 19, p. 50. Biéllroth on 1 Cor. ix. 5. 
De Wette, in his Manual on the several passages. Mayerhoff, 
Introd. to the Petrine Writings, 1835, p. 48, ete. Credner, 
Introd. to the N. T., vol. I. 2, p. 571, etc. Tholuck on John 
li. 12, p. 84, Sth ed. (vacillating). Jachmann, Comm. on the 
Catholic Epistles, 1838, p. 26, etc. Kern, the Epistle of 
Jacobus, etc., 1838, p. 26, etc., (he afterwards changed his 
view.) Hase, Leben Jesu, p. 58, 38d ed. Weeseler, Theol. 
Stud. und Krit, 1840, part 3, p. 648, etc. Meander, History 
of the Planting, etc., 8d ed. vol. 2, p. 478, etc. Schaff, das 
Verhiltniss des Jacobus, Bruders des. Herrn zu Jacobus 
Alphei, etc. Berlin, 1843. Winer, Real Worterbuch, art. 
Jecobus and Jesus. Fronmiiller, Brief Judi (in Lange’s Bibel- 
werk,) Introduction. Oosterzee on Luke in Lange’s Bibelwerk. 
Riggenbach, Leben Jesu. Alford, Greek Test. Proleg. to 
James. Smith's Dict. of the Bible, articles, Brothers of the 
Lord, and Judas the Lord’s brother. 

This is an appropriate place to acknowledge the great obli- 
gation under which we are, to our esteemed friend, the Rev. Dr. 
Schaff, whose work on this subject, as catalogued above, is by 
far the most thorough with which we are acquainted. For 
many of the references to books which we could not procure, 
and for not a few of the quotations from early Christian authors, 
we are indebted to him. He is a strong advocate of the view, 
which distinguishes Jacobus Alpheei from Jacobus the’ brother 
of the Lord, but is inclined to respect the theory according to 
which the brothers of the Lord were not the children of Joseph 
and Mary, but the children of Joseph and a former wife. On 
the last point we are at issue with him, but take occasion to 
refer our readers to the recently published volume of Dr. Schaff’s 
translation of Lange’s Commentary on Matthew, where’ his view 
is briefly stated in a note, also to his History of the Apostolic 
Ghurch, p. 378, note. 

We have thus far examined both sides of the'question. Our 
inquiry has been, what is the truth in this at first sight be- 
wildering conflict of opinions; and we have no hesitation in 
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stating that Scripture and early tradition mH that the 
brothers of Jesus were neither his step-brothers, (¢./e., the sons 
of Joseph by a former marriage,) nor his cousins, (7%. e., the 
sons of Maria-Clopa [Alphei], the supposed sister of Mary the 
mother of Jesus), but verdtably the sons of Joseph and Mary; 
but before we review that part of the question which constrains 
us to reach this conclusion, we will briefly notice the origin and 
rise of the erroneous view which insists upon the identity of 
Jacobus Alphzei and Jacobus the brother of the Lord. 

It is historically certain that the earliest and most prevalent 
view saw in the brothers of Jesus simply the sons of Joseph 
and Mary. ‘The first opposition seems to have come from the 
Gnostic Docetay who held that Christ, during his earthly life, 
had not a real or natural, but only an apparent or phantom- 
like body; it was consequently their interest either to deny 
that Christ had real brothers, or to maintain that his so-called 
brothers were the sons of Joseph by a former wife (see Tertull. 
de carne Christi, c. 1, de monogam, c. 8, ut supra). The ex- 
travagant encomium passed upon the sanctity of celibacy by 
the growing asceticism of the Church of the 4th century, soon 
saw and venerated in Mary the mother of God (@eorozoc), the 
ideal of celibacy. This excessive veneration of Mary gave rise’ 
to a violent opposition, of which Helvidius, a Roman layman, 
apparently without a regular theological education, and Bonosus, 
a bishop, probably of Sardica in Illyria, were the leaders. The 
former maintained that the New Testament represented the 
brothers of Jesus as the later born sons of Mary, and quoted 
the authority of Tertullian and Vietorinus of Octavio in sup- 
port of his opinion, which he affirmed did nowise infringe on 
the honour of Mary; he was thus led to attack also the exag- 
gerated opinion of the unmarried state, and quoted the exam- 
ples of the patriarchs, who had maintained a pious life in wed- 
lock, while on the other hand he referred to the examples of 
virgins, who had by no means lived up to their calling. (Mean- 
der, Ch. Hist., vol. 8, p. 483.) He was bitterly and violently 
opposed by Jerome, who calls him an illiterate rustic, and main- 
tains that Joseph was not the real husband, but only the custo- 
dian of Mary. “Ta dicis Mariam virginem non permansisse, 
ego mihi plus vindico, etiam ipsum Joseph yvirginem fuisse per 
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Mariam, ut ex virginali conjugio virgo filius nasceretur. Si 
enim in virum sanctum fornicatio non cadit, et aliam eum 
uxorem habuisse, non scribitur, Marie autem quam putas est 
habuisse, custos potius fuit, quam maritus: relinquitur, virginem 
eum mansisse cum Maria, qui pater Domini meruit appellari.”’ 
(Jerome adv. Helvid.) The veneration of Mary, which among 
the Collyridians (a small sect of women who came from Thrace 
and had settled down in Arabia) had already degenerated into 
idolatrous worship, but was universally condemned by the 
Church, did not become general until after the council of Nice, 
in 431, which sanctioned the title @eordxzoc. From that period the 
cultus of Mary grew apace, and as it grew the most extravagant 
opinions of her sanctity, virginity, efficacious intercession, etc., 
rose into prominence and gradually removed her from the level 
of a mortal woman to the exalted position of queen of heaven. 
It is doubtless to the influence of monkish asceticism and 
the rise of Mariolatry that we must ascribe the opinion that 
the brothers of the Lord were either his so-called step-brothers 
or his cousins. It was no doubt difficult to overcome the earli- 
est and most generally diffused opinion that they were the sons 
of Joseph and Mary, and hence we find that the apocryphal gos- 
pels, Origen, and others, gave currency to the myth that they were 
the sons of Joseph by a former marriage; but this hypothesis, as 
we have seen, was already rejected by Jerome as a deliramentum 
apocryphorum. The Levirate-hypothesis, advocated by Theo- 
phylact; never found many adherents, the most natural, and, as 
we believe, the true view was in conflict with the growing un- 
scriptural and irrational veneration of Mary, and the. equally 
unscriptural, irrational, and extravagant merits ascribed to the 
unmarried state, there was nothing left, therefore, than the 
bottomless and purely conjectural hypothesis that they were 
simply the sons of his mother’s sister. But whereas the 
church is no longer tyrannized by the innovations of Rome, 
whereas the sentiment of Epiphanius on the cultus of Mary: 
(‘The whole thing is foolish and strange, and is a device and 
deceit of the devil. Let Mary be in honour. Let the Lord be 
worshipped. Let no one worship Mary,”) is undoubtedly the 
sentiment of the pure sections of the Church of the 19th cen- 
tury, whereas the hallucination of the fabled sanctity of the un- 
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married state does not fetter the mind of the church; whereas 
the question of the perpetual virginity falls confessedly within 
the limits of religious inquiry ; and whereas we investigate our 
subject free from any dogmatical prejudice on purely exegetical 
and historical ground, we not only see no reason why the true 
view should be suffered to remain in the background, but con- 
sider it a manifest injury to the cause of truth and religion to 
suppress it. This true view we believe to have proved to be 
that the brothers of Jesus were veritably the sons of Joseph 
and Mary, and that consequently Jacobus Alpberk: and Jacobus 
the brother of the Lord are not identical. 

The principles of sound exegesis and due regard to historical 
evidence compel us to reach this conclusion. Let us cast a 
brief glance at the component elements of our argument. We 
have shown that the cousin-hypothesis is purely conjectural; 
that the step-brother hypothesis (according to which the brothers 
of the Lord were the sons of Joseph by a former marriage,) is 
idle imagination and legendary; that the Levirate-hypothesis has 
no historical or exegetical foundation whatever; that the plain 
statements of Scripture, uninfluenced by dogmatical prejudice,. 
and on the principles of sound exegesis and grammar, render it 
well-nigh certain that the brothers of the Lord were the sons 
of Joseph and Mary; that early tradition and the notices of the 
earliest and most reliable ecclesiastical authors coincide with 
that opinion, and it is on these grounds that we cannot but 
consider that opinion to be the truth. 

Here we might stop, but we should hardly have completed 
our appointed task; for we shall still further strengthen our 
position that Jacobus Alpheei is different from Jacobus the 
brother of the Lord, by showing that the contents of the 
Catholic Epistle sustain our view, that its author was Jacobus 
the brother of the Lord, the celebrated head of the Jerusalem 
Church, and known by the surname “the Just.’’ We propose 
therefore to conclude this essay by a rapid review of the life 
of Jacobus the brother of the Lord, by showing how remarkably 
his character and mind are stamped upon the Epistle included 
in the New Testament Canon. 

The earliest notices in the Gospels introduce him in company 
with his mother, Mary the mother of Jesus, and because he is 
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always named first, we infer that he was her first-born after 
Jesus. With this inference seems to agree the statement of 
Hegesippus, that he was holy from his mother’s womb, that is, 
she consecrated him to the service of God according to the well- 
known precept of the law, whereby, in memory of the Exodus, 
the first-born was devoted to God, for Jacobus was the first- 
born of her marriage with Joseph. Such a consecration in- 
volved a quasi-priestly character, for we learn from Jewish 
authorities that the law entitled the first-born to discharge 
priestly functions in the family, (Misch. Sebach. xiv. 4, Onkel. 
ad Ex. xxvi. 5. Targum hieros. xlix. 8. Othon, Lex. rabb., p. 
548, sq. Vutringa, observ. sacr. i. 2, 3. Rosenmiiller ad 
Ex. xix. 22.) The influences which surrounded him, and under 
which he grew up, were those of a pious Jewish household. 
Joseph was a just man, (Matt. 1. 19,) and Mary was a pattern 
of humility and faith, (Luke i. 38). All that pertained to the 
faithful performance of the law, and to the practical exhibition 
of Old Testament piety, was doubtless characteristic of the holy 
family. Messianic hopes also lived in its members, and although 
the presence of the spotless and holy Jesus among them would 
lead us to expect that his brothers according to the flesh 
would have stood by and clung to him with enthusiastic attach- 
ment, yet we know from the evangelic record that, misled and 
deceived by the expectation of an earthly Messianic kingdom, 
with all the paraphernalia of outward and material greatness 
and triumph, they persisted steadfastly in an attitude of un- 
belief towards Jesus, an unbelief which remained unbroken and 
unchanged until after the resurrection, when the brothers of 
Jesus are enumerated for the first time among the followers of 
Jesus. It is difficult with these facts before us to determine 
the precise opinion Jacobus and his brothers entertained con- 
cerning Jesus; that it was not altogether favourable, stands to 
reason; that they saw in him an enthusiast, is highly probable; 
and that they were staggered at his sayings as inconsistent with 
his conduct, is matter of history (see John vii.). In Jacobus, 
therefore, we can only see the rigid type of Old Testament 
legal piety, in virtue of which he was known by his contempora- 
ries as the Just. It is probable, from the notice contained in 
1 Cor. ix. 5, that he was a married man, but in all other 
VOL. XXXVII.—NO. I. T 
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respects he was a rigid and ascetic follower after righteous- 
ness. We cannot of course take the account of Hegesippus 
as gospel, but after deducting much that is evidently fantastical 
and overwrought, he draws, doubtless, a true portrait of Jacobus. 
The crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus were the means of his 
conversion; the wonderful phenomena attending the. former, 
probably began to remove the veil of Mosaic and Rabbinical 
prejudice from his spiritual eye, and if we may credit the notice 
in the.Gospel according to the Hebrews, that he had made a 
vow not to eat bread until Christ should have risen from the dead, 
the crisis of his conversion would seem to have begun with the 
crucifixion. The fact that St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 7) states that 
Jacobus was favoured with a particular appearance of the risen 
Saviour, seems to give colour to the notice of the apocryphal 
gospel. But it is certain that Jacobus is first enumerated 
among the followers of Jesus after the Resurrection, (Acts i. 
14); the probability therefore is very strong, that the vision 
of the risen Saviour marks the date of his conversion to the 
faith. From that moment he seems to have thrown all the 
ardour and earnestness of his nature into the prosecution of the 
great work which he probably regarded in the light of a legacy 
bequeathed to him by that now glorified elder brother, in whom 
he had so persistently refused to believe in the days of his incar- 
nation. Jerusalem, heretofore the centre of the ministry of Jesus, 
became thenceforth the chosen sphere of Jacobus. Round him, 
the Lord’s‘own brother, now converted to the faith, the Christians 


would naturally gather, and he, the zealous advocate of the — 


law, the very impersonation of legal Judaism, who had earned 
for himself the epithet ‘Oblias,’’ righteousness and bulwark of 
the people, was above all men best fitted to act as a guide to 
Christianity to his Jewish brethren. By common consent he 
appears to have speedily risen to great eminence. At the 
miraculous deliverance of Peter from prison, it is to Jacobus 
that the liberated apostle desires the good tiding to be borne. 
(If we place this event with Alford, about A. D. 44, z. e., during 
the lifetime of Jacobus Zebedzei, we have an additional argu- 
ment in favour of distinguishing Jacobus the brother of the 
Lord from Jacobus Alphei.) After that time, we meet him 
simply as Jacobus, the head of the Jerusalem church. At the 
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Apostolic convention, it is he whose opinion ruled the assembly, 
(Acts xv.) On Paul’s visit to Jerusalem it is to Jacobus that 
he was officially introduced, (Acts xxi. 18.) He appears 
throughout as the chief man at Jerusalem; and the record of 
his sayings and doings in Acts is in singular agreement with 
the account which has been handed down by tradition, and we 
cannot fail to recognize in him the mediator between the liberal 
sentiments of the Gentile Christians and the national customs 
of the Jewish Christians. Thanks to his counsel of moderation, 
the Apostolic convention issued the famous decree relating to 
the indispensable conditions on which Gentiles could be admitted 
to Christian fellowship. On the other hand, the advice he gave 
to Paul with four others, to take the Nazarite vow, shows his 
disposition to go to the utmost extent in order to conciliate the 
feelings of the Jews. Besides the incidental references to his 
prominent position at Jerusalem, in Galatians, Scripture is 
silent concerning his after-history. For the account of his 
character and martyrdom, as supplied by tradition, we refer to 
the earlier portion of this article, where the respective passages - 
are given in full. 

The contents of the Epistle of Jacobus are in admirable 
keeping with what we know of the character of the man. It is 
rather moral and practical than dogmatical. It aims at the 
exhibition of the unity of Christianity and the Mosaic law. It 
is the nearest parallel to the Sermon on the Mount which we 
_have in the New Testament. It is mainly addressed to Jewish 

Christians, whose characteristic was the lack of living faith, the 
falling asunder of knowledge and action, of head and heart. 
(See Alford Proleg. and Wiesinger, Hinleitung.) In the language 
of Herder, the epistle is a living proof of the authorship of 
Jacobus the brother of the Lord. “If,” says he, ‘there should 
exist a writing, fully such as we ought to expect it from this 
Jacobus, with the impress of his character, name, office and 
life; just, cold, severe, virtuous, zealous, and yet replete with 
gentle moderation, matured wisdom, honest and well considered 
advice, and faithful sympathy with the trials and failings of his 
brethren; a writing at once Jewish and Christian, and exhibit- 
ing the union of both religions in one common centre of hberty 
and virtue; such a writing would not contain many references 
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to Jesus, but where it did refer to him, it would introduce him 
with profound reverence, not so much as a man as the Lord, the 
Founder of faith and of the royal law of love and liberty; it 
would contain, especially, caution against faults, whose burden 
had most oppressed this Jacobus, such as hardness, striving 
with God, discord and envy as obstacles to the truth; it would 
preach nothing more than quiet wisdom, genuine deeds, en- 
durance, well-tried patience, faithful modesty and submission; 
it would enforce all this in a manner impossible both to Jacobus 
Zebedei and to Jacobus Alphei, both to a publican and a 
fisherman, learnedly, abruptly and rich in figures and philoso- 
phical maxims, full of exclamation and acuteness, almost poeti- 
cal; in grammatical expression replete with peculiarity, excel- 
lent selection, brevity and abrupt Jewish Greek euphony. 
The author would not call himself an apostle (which he was 
not), but the servant of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
which hé was (for the modest man would not have called him- 
self a brother of the Exalted One, which he was not), and the 
. whole writing would breathe the spirit of the forementioned 
brother, the rigid but righteousness-loving Pharisee or Essene, 
the honest sage, the abstemious Nazarite, (consecrated to God), 
the man constant in prayer, of distinction and influence, the 
shadow of whose arrival was enough to inspire order, calmness 
and equanimity without respect of person, vir pietate gravis, 
even to the shadows of his prejudices and favouritisms, Jacobus, 
the former brother of the Lord. Attributed to any other, the 
Hpistle would be inexplicable from beginning to end; ascribed 
to him, intelligible in every turn, every word, every syllable. 
Look now at the Epistle of Jacobus in our Canon. It belongs 
no more to the son of Zebedzeus or to that of Alpheus than 
these two were the brothers of Judas, which the Hpistle of Judas 
manifestly affirms of our Jacobus. Attributed to them, con- 
fusion ensues, (fdllé alles vom Himmel,) and we have a non 
possum dicere quare. ‘*What a noble man speaks in this 
Epistle!. Profound, never-ceasing profound patience under 
suffering! Nobility in poverty! Joy in sorrow! Simplicity, 
firm and steadfast confidence in prayer! To no condition he is 
more hostile than to that of unbelief, to desponding, ruinous 
subtlety of reasoning, to double-mindedness. How he is drawn 
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up to God! He speaks of the power, even the miraculous 
power of prayer, as most certain and infallible, heartily, ex- 
perimentally with definite cases and illustrations ready at 
hand—surely like a man full of the Holy Spirit, a prayerful 
man, a disciple of Jesus. How familiar he is with wisdom, with, 
the origin of true and false wisdom in the mind of man! how 
he tames the tongue under the appearance of good, the tongue 
the murderer through lusts and desires—the silent saint! the 
Nazarite! the disciple of heavenly wisdom! How he insists 
upon works, works! not upon words, not upon faith, but upon 
spontaneous works, perfect, noble works, according to the royal 
law of the spirit—the freeman—the purified Pharisee or Hssene, 
the Christian!’ To this admirable sketch we have nothing to 
add than to refer our readers to the Epistle itself. 


Art. Il.—A Plea and a Plan for Presbyterian Unity. 


“That they may be one.”—John xvii. 11. 


Tue chosen people of God are a united people, they have one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism. There are diversities of gifts, 
but the same Spirit. They who love the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and are united to Him by a true and living faith, together con- 
stitute the Bride—the Lamb’s wife. Here on earth 


‘“‘ Their fears, their hopes, their aims are one,”’ 


and they desire and expect to be congregated at last as 
brethren, in the house of their common Father. What more 
natural, and desirable, and proper, then, than that there should 
be the closest possible external as well as mystical union, bind- 
ing them to each other in love, and + gai and enjoyment, now 
and here, and for ever. 

And yet this one church of God—this one household of 
faith—as it exists in this world, is cut up into many sects, and 
parties, and larger or smaller coteries, which, more or less 
severely, hold aloof from each other, and wrap themselves each 
in its own mantle of exclusiveness. From this state of things 
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it follows, with the inevitable conclusiveness of a mathematical 
corollary, that there must arise jealousies, and rivalries, very 
unbecoming to the body of Christ, and very obstructive to the 
prosperity of his cause. And yet they all pray ‘thy kingdom 
come,” and profess that their one great work upon the earth, 
which absorbs their most earnest weal, and engrosses their 
chiefest anxieties, is to carry forward the work of the Lord to 
its final and glorious completion. 

Now, it certainly is a most important question whether we, 
the whole church of God, are not thus hindered in the fulfil- 
ment of our divine vocation by unnecessary clogs. If we are, 
we are manifestly sinning against the grace of God, and walk- 
ing unworthy of our sonship every day and every hour that 
we voluntarily continue to wear such fetters. 

To us, and we think to all men who give it serious considera- 
tion, it appears very evident that these divisions among Chris- 
tians are a sore evil under the sun, and a great sin resting 
upon those who are in any way responsible for their continuance. 
But if any thoughtful Christians do not so understand it, we 
hope to make our views plainer, incidentally, in the further dis- 
cussion of our subject. 

We are ready to confess that to some extent there are at 
present insuperable difficulties in the way of a refprmation in 
this matter. On account of the imperfections of understanding, 
and the weakness and depravity of intellect, which still charac- 
terize us all, Christians are found to differ widely in their inter- 
pretations of important doctrines of grace. So long as this is 
the case, it is undoubtedly best that those who think alike 
should stand together. A peaceful and kindly separation, with 
mutual God-speeds, is certainly preferable to a continual dis- 
cord in an external union. Though a wall of separation, even 
in such a case, is an evil, it is the lesser evil of the only two 
alternatives. And even where the honest difference of con- 
viction is in a matter not of doctrine but of government, so 
long as it is an honest, conscientious, God-fearing difference, 
involving efficiency in the service of God on either side, we say 
let separation continue in all brotherly-kindness and charity. 

But where creed and government are identical, or so nearly 
so that all interested acknowledge that the divergencies are of 
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no considerable importance, why should there not be an external 
and visible union? In such a case, with what arguments shall 
we palliate our schism, (or, if that word be too strong, our 
denominationalism,) to ourselves, or excuse it before a mocking 
world, or answer for it before a jealous God? 

There are several separate denominations now in the church 
which agree in a Calvinistic faith, and a Presbyterian form of 
government—(We can at present count nine or ten entirely 
separate and distinct sects in these United States, which are all 
professedly Calvinistic Presbyterians,)—Why should not all, or 
the most of these be ONE, not only in doctrine and order, not 
only in love and in spirit, but in external organization ? 

Our purpose is to give some reasons why they should be one. 
And in doing so we will take a cursory view only of the in- 
ferior, yet perhaps, most easily appreciated motives to union, 
and consider it as a matter of policy. 

We have said that the one great work of the church in this 
world is to carry forward the work of the Lord to its final and 
glorious compfetion. ‘The church is the custodian of God’s 
revealed will, and the instrument in his hands for the spread of 
his gospel, and the enfoldment of his elect. 

Now, how can she, or rather, how can the orthodox Presby- 
terian church in these United States, best fulfil the holy office? 
We say, by acting unitedly, as one body. So, and only so, can 
she put forth the strength which the Lord has given her in the 
Lord’s service. 

Let us look for arguments for the support of this proposition. 

First, to the ordinary work of the church here at home, in 
the preaching of the gospel, and the furnishing of the ordinances 
of God’s house and the means of grace to those for whom they 
are given. In the fulfilment of this work, the church con- 
tinually finds herself hampered by the lack of adequate means. 
The harvest is plenteous, the field is wide, and the work is 
urgent, but the executive departments of our various Presby- 
terian denominations complain that they have not men enough 
to preach the gospel, nor money enough for the adequate sup- 
port of those they have, nor the means to build churches for 
poor and destitute communities. 

Now, what are the facts? All over our land there are ham- 
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lets, and villages, and towns, in which may be found from two | 
to half a dozen different Oalvinistic Presbyterian denominations 
struggling for a foothold, and each seeking to establish its 
church. In many cases there are means enough expended to 
build and pay for one commodious and substantial church, 
Presbyterian element enough in the community to form a good 
and self-supporting congregation, and room only for the labours 
of one faithful and devoted pastor. Instead of this, there are 
two or four pastors, devoted to utter discouragement and slow 
starvation; two or four churches overwhelmed with debt; and 
two or four congregations of each a handful of people, who, by 
‘the force of circumstances, are learning a gospel of bigotry, 
envy, and jealousy. Besides these, there are two or four Boards 
of Domestic Missions, watching anxiously from a distance, over- 
burdened with cares, and calling earnestly upon their several 
denominations for help to sustain the church of Christ in that 
place, which cannot sustain itself because it is infinitessimally 
subdivided. 

Nor is this the case only in country villages and small towns. 
In our large cities also you will find, for instance, an Old- 
School Presbyterian church on one block, and a Scotch church 
on the next, and a Reformed Dutch church on the third, all 
struggling for existence, all heavily in debt, and all groaning 
on the verge of extinction, or retaining the breath of life by 
factitious and questionable expedients. And yet they all are 
built in honour of, and for the service of the same Saviour, 
teach the same doctrines, are pledged ‘to the same form of 
sound words, and maintain the same identical order in God’s 
house. One church, one pastor, and one congregation is all 
that there is room for on the ground where they are all attempt- 
ing to stand. And this, while the voice of the Master is still 
ringing through the courts of Zion, to say, “go ye into all the 
world,’ and while the church is still complaining for want of 
men and means! All this time the destitute and the perishing 
from every side are calling aloud to the church with an exceed- 
ing great and bitter cry, ‘‘come over and help us;”’ but the only 
answer seems to be, “wait until we have crowded our brethren 
out of this place, and perhaps they will then come to you.” 

Are these several denominations primarily churches of Christ, 
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or primarily rivals of each other? They evidently are both, 
but which is their first and highest vocation? - Is there no field 
for them except the field which somebody else is likely to 
occupy? 

Is this the harmony and unity of the body of Christ? 
Brethren, can we see these things, and then dare to lift our 
hands to our Master, while we continue with divided counsels? 

Secondly, let us look at the Hducational interests of the church. 
And here let us say, first, that we would not touch the time- 
hallowed institutions of learning, the venerable colleges and 
seminaries which our fathers have handed down to us, with 
unhallowed hands, or with untimely zeal for reform in number 
and position. Yet is it not true that essentially Presbyterian 
Colleges, and even Theological Seminaries, stand very, very 
close together in some sections of our land, while other wide 
“tracts of our immense domain are left without any adequate 
provision for the liberal or the systematic theological education 
of the youth of our churches? Only a few days ago the writer 
of this articlé received a pressing appeal for aid in establishing 
a new college, with the plea that, if it were not accomplished, 
our young men would be absorbed by other Presbyterian col- 
leges already existing in that region, and so diverted from our 
church. Denominationally considered, it was a valid and 
powerful plea, but, as between different sects holding the same 
identieal faith and order, can any denominational plea be valid 
in the court of conscience, before God? When we consider the 
amount of money needed for the adequate endowment of any 
college worthy of the name, the pecuhar and rare talents re- 
quired in its professors, and the fact that, when once established 
and properly officered, it can accommodate five hundred students 
just as well as fifty, does it not appear a shameful and sinful 
waste of material to establish new colleges or seminaries. where 
they are only needed for the support of pure and simple secta- 
rianism? ‘The means and resources of the church for the 
education of the masses and the theological training of her 
neophytes, constitute one of the talents with which she is in- 
trusted by the Master; how can she dare to squander it upon 
her unlovely and inexcusable lust of selfishness? The Presby- 
terian church, considered as a whole, is not so densely popu- 
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lated, or at least not so fruitful in candidates for a liberal, and 
especially theological education, but that each one of her col- 
leges, if properly endowed and cared for, might accommodate a 
district swept by a radius of from fifty to a hundred miles, 
while within that compass may, in many instances, be found 
two or three starveling institutions, each one filling the ears of 
the church with a lamentable wail of inadequate support. So 
the institutions of learning, like the churches, in too many in- 
stances, crowd each other in a miserable struggle for existence, 
when, if it were not for their worse than useless rivalry, they 
might be so regulated and distributed as to secure their comfort 
and multiply their usefulness an hundredfold. We say again, 
we are not advocating interference from any quarter with col- 
leges or seminaries already founded and endowed, but we do 
urge the external union of those churches which are already so 
thoroughly one in heart and object, in order that they may, 
among other good ends, stop the inconsistency, and the waste, 
and the shame, and the sin of establishing any more institutions 
of the kind where no more are needed; and that they may com- 
bine to establish them wherever there is a fair prospect of 
usefulness for them. 

Thirdly, let us look at the Printing and Publishing opera- 
tions of the church. We are not prepared to say how many 
distinct denominational Presbyterian Boards or Committees of 
Publication are now in operation. We know of four, and our 
impression is that the remaining Presbyterian denominations 
are doing nothing at all, as churches, in the way of issuing 
religious publications, probably for want of an accumulated 
capital with which to begin. Now, if the sole, or the main 
object of denominational arrangements for publication were the 
issue of books for sale in the ordinary way of trade, we would 
say, let the church wash her hands of the whole business at once. 
She has quite too many real responsibilities to undertake to do 
that which secular business firms would gladly do, and could do 
better than she. 

But we suppose that the real objects of publication under 
denominational supervision, are these. 

Hirst, to furnish approved, unobjectionable, evangelical read- 
ing matter to the public, under the imprimatur of the church, 
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or, in other words, to fulfil her commission to preach the gospel 
to every creature by means of the printed page as well as the 
spoken word. Secondly, to protect valuable standard works 
from the excisions and revisions of those who would occupy the 
field with emasculated editions, by furnishing them herself in 
their entirety. Therdly, to publish such works as she deems 
of important value to the church and the world, but which are 
not likely to pay as a business speculation, and consequently, 
would not- otherwise be published. Fourthly, to furnish ap- 
proved religious reading at a cheaper rate than it can be 
furnished by business enterprise, and consequently give it a 
wider circulation; and fifthly, to furnish the gospel in books 
and tracts gratuitously to the poor, or the indifferent. 

Now, could not all of these objects be subserved at a con- 
siderable saving of expense, and consequently with a corres- 
ponding increase of power of extension in the work, by such a 
combination of capital, and such a reduction of machinery, as 
would naturally result from a union of those who are now 
separately trying to do one and the same thing? We may well 
leave the question confidently, to be answered by the common 
sense and instinctive business tact of all candid thinkers. 
What right have we, as the servants of Christ, to throw away 
any portion of the strength or the means which he has given us 
for his service, in an unnecessary division and isolation? This 
question we may well leave to the consciences of all sincere 
and earnest Christians. We will say nothing here of the ad- 
vantage which such a General Publication Board of the One 
United Presbyterian church would gain in the increased re- 
spect and confidence of all the churches, and in readier access 
to the world at large. The advantages would be many, and 
the subject is so suggestive that we will simply leave it to the 
reader. 

Fourthly, let us look at the Missionary operations of the 
church. All the various Presbyterian denominations claim to 
be missionary churches, that is, churches devoted to the work 
of spreading the gospel until the knowledge of the Lord shall 
cover the whole earth. This is the one great legitimate object 
and commission of the Church Universal, and where the dis- 
position and effort to fulfil it are not found, we miss one of the 
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essential characteristics of the true church of Christ. While 
Presbyterians, then, do not claim to be endowed with a mis- 
sionary spirit par excellence, they do claim their share in the 
great work, and send their representatives far and near, with 
ever-increasing anxiety and effort to multiply their influence 
and power in spreading the gospel of our Lord and Saviour. 

But oh, how much power is lost in this work by divisions.and 
collisions. We have already spoken of the baneful influence of 
sectarianism (as distinguishing those who are of one faith and 
one order) in our home field. In how many instances half a 
dozen of us stand gleaning in a one-acre lot, while the whole 
world is white unto the harvest. We say, confidently, that 
there is strength and effort enough put forth by Presbyterians, 
in the work of Domestic Missions, to accomplish more than 
twice as much as we are now doing, if there only were unity of 
counsel and harmony of action. 

The same truth applies, though perhaps in a less marked 
degree, to the work of Foreign Missions. Cases have not been 
wanting where two different Presbyterian denominations have 
attempted, nay, are still attempting, to occupy one station, and 
build up two separate missions in the same field. Now, we 
believe it is true that ministers of different evangelical denomi- 
nations are drawn much nearer to each other in sympathy and 
fellowship, when they come together in a heathen land, than 
they are here at home, and for very evident reasons. They 
often are personally disposed to stand together with one mind, 
and with an entire identification of interests, in contending with 
the embattled hosts of Paganism, and carrying forward the 
banner of the cross. But then they and their work are subject 
to the supervision of the respective ecclesiastical bodies to which 
they belong here at home; and if there be no unity of counsel 
here, what can there eventually be but confusion, collision, and 
disaster there? 

And any collision of missions in heathen lands must give a 
shock to the cause, of which we can have but little conception 
here—a shock which must degrade the gospel in the eyes of 
mocking idolaters, and put back the shadow on the dial which 
marks the early day with them for many and many a degree. 

So long, then, as the church at home is to have any super- 
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vision over her missionaries abroad, the various denominations 
must either, with set purpose, keep their missionaries as far 
apart as possible, (and what a spectacle would that be for 
angels and men,) or they must themselves come together and 
be ONE. 

You may say that this argument applies to al/ the evangelical 
denominations. Well, if it does, and if Unity is practicable 
only for those who are of one faith and one order, then, in the 
fear of God and the name of our Master Jesus, at least let the 
various Presbyterian denominations wnite and be one, and give 
glory to Him who hath called us with his holy calling. 

And here let us pause in the enumeration of the reasons for 
an external union of all Calvinistic Presbyterians. We said 
that we would give superficial reasons, and consider the ques- 
tion as a matter of policy. We have done so, briefly and super- 
ficially to a fault many will say, and yet we ask, have we not. 
given reasons enough—enough to make us blush with shame for 
our sectarianism, to pray for forgiveness for the past, and to 
seek a reformation for all time to come? 

But many will say, “‘it is doubtless desirable—we knew that 
before—but it is impossible. We must wait for the millennium, 
when these crooked things will, in all probability, at last be 
made straight; at present there are insuperable difficulties and 
objections.” 

Let us, then, consider such objections as present themselves, 
and see whether they are absolutely insurmountable. 

It will not be necessary to investigate any difficulties arising 
from diversities in regard to faith unto salvation, for we have 
been speaking from the first only of those denominations which 
agree in the faith, and in that didactic system expounding it 
which is known as the Calvinistic. Nor will we have to deal 
with any cardinal principles of church government, for we are 
speaking of those who are confessedly Presbyterian. 

It is therefore apparent already that whatever difficulties 
there may be, must be minor difficulties, such as no Christian 
would or could allow to stand in the way of his recognition of 
and fellowship with other Christians, as members of the same 
spiritual household of faith with himself, and partakers with 

him of the covenant promises. In other words, such objections 
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as do arise must be urged simply and solely as matters of policy. 
Our discussion is simplified, therefore, to a mere array of reasons 
for the policy of divers Presbyterian denominations, over against 
the reasons already specified for the policy of Union. 

The first objection to external Presbyterian unity which we 
shall specify is that, in such a case, we showld lose the traditions 
of the fathers. The Presbyterian church has never been a 
unit in external organization since the days of the apostles, and 
the immediately succeeding age of the Christian church. From 
the throes of the Reformation the Presbyterian church came 
forth one in faith, ‘and spirit, and object, but naturally and 
necessarily divided in external organization by national and 
geographical limits. There were the Presbyterian churches of 
Scotland, of Holland, of France, of Switzerland, of the German 
Electorates, &c. All of these were limited in their external 
and formal organization by the bounds of their several nation- 
alities. In being transplanted to the New World by immi- 
gration, these distinctions of nationality were naturally, and, 
because of difference of language and divergence of settlements, 
almost necessarily preserved. Hence, we soon had here at 
least three principal denominations of Presbyterians who were 
one in faith and order, the Dutch, the Scotch, and the German. 
Hach of these, as was natural, clung fondly to Old World 
memories, and even for a time to ecclesiastical connection with 
the mother churches. Each had some peculiarity of usage, 
which, while it served to bind them to their respective churches, 
also helped to keep them strangers to their brethren of other 
descent. So they continued to grow here, side by side, and 
acknowledging oneness of purpose, yet looking at each other 
always somewhat askance. Each had glorious histories in the 
. records of the troublous past, and honoured their noble 
fathers by the sacred preservation of every peculiarity which 
had been known to belong to them, even when, by the changing 
of time and circumstances, they had long become cumbersome 
and useless. And who shall blame them? - There is something 
more than a vain glory in looking back through the vista of 
history to the days of old John Knox, and remembering how 
‘my fathers, and the fathers of my brethren with whom I bow 
now in the house of God, stood together with him and those 
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who came after him, to bear witness for Jesus, in those days 
when it meant something to be a Christian, and to seal their 
testimony if need were with their blood. Or, otherwise 
descended, it is something more than a dark page in history to 
me, those dreadful days of the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, when I remember that my fathers were then and for 
ever driven from their homes and their native land, and went ‘ 
out destitute, afflicted, tormented, not knowing whither they 
went. Or, if my fathers were of those who welcomed and 
received those fugitives on the dykes of hospitable Holland, 
and taught the world the first practical lesson of religious 
liberty when they opened their homes and their hearts to out- 
casts of whom the world was not worthy, then who shall point 
the finger of scorn at me for clinging to those whose fathers 
came with mine from that dyke-begirded land, and feeling most 
at home when I bow to worship with them in our good old 
ancestral church? 

We say there is something more than sentiment in all this, 
something which takes very strong hold of our natures, and 
cannot be shaken off without a conscience trembling with the 
guilt of sacrilege. 

And yet it is but a broken reed if it stands in the way of the 
Lord’s work. We would indeed be ignoble sons of our sturdily 
godly sires if we could not, or would not, sacrifice all these holy 
associations, if need be, for our Saviour’s sake, and for the 
welfare of his cause. Shame to him who would plead them in 
bar of Christian union, or let them stand for a moment to 
obstruct the path of Christian duty! Yet we hope to show a 
way of Presbyterian unity which shall avoid the least disturb- 
ance to root, or branch, or tenderest shoot of these plants of 
filial piety. 

Farther divisions have arisen in the Presbyterian church from 
local and temporary matters of dispute, or from adverse coun- 
sels in matters of policy, some of which have been imported from 
the seat of their origin and outside the limits of their logical 
application, but maintained through custom, and obstinacy, and 

-old soreness, and others of which have arisen here, and within 
the memory of the present generation, but which, in the good 
providence of God, are already fast dying out with the circum- 
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stances which gave them birth. Still these various divisions 
are maintained, in some cases even to the extremes of exclu- 
siveness, and the only reason which we can imagine for such 
maintenance is lest the traditions of the fathers should be for- 
gotten. Now, we had glorious, noble fathers, it is true, and 
filial piety rightly demands that we should remember their good _ 
deeds and reverence their memories, but, in the name of common 
sense, why should we remember and perpetuate their mistakes, 
and the follies which their remaining depravities perpetrated ? 
Or, admitting that my fathers were right and yours were wrong 
in the dispute which separated them, is that any reason why I 
should hold myself aloof from you now, when there is no practi- 
cal matter of dispute between us, their descendants? It does 
seem, as it is often charged, that Presbyterians inherit obstinacy 
. in the line of natural generation above almost any other people, 
but it is surely high time that we begin to show by our conduct 
before a gainsaying world that the grace of God can overcome 
hereditary depravity. 

The second objection to Presbyterian unity is that 2 would 
involve the sacrifice of such customs and usages as are peculiar 
to each separate denomination now, approved by judgment, and 
endeared by use. And here we refer not to trivial matters, but 
to such as are really important, but confessedly not essential. 
For instance, some of our Presbyterian denominations are 
strictly liturgical, while others abhor liturgies; some of them 
use a great variety of religious poetry and rhyme in their choral 
services, while others will sing only the Psalms of David; some 
of them continue their elders in active service for life, while 
others statedly relieve their elders by rotation in the discharge 
of the active duties of the office; some of them have delegated, 
where others have conventional church courts, and many other 
such like divergencies there are, characterizing the several 
distinct denominations. 

Now, we might say that none of these things are of sufficient 
importance to counter-balance the advantages of Unity—that if 
the Master demanded the unconditional sacrifice of them all for 
the greater prosperity of his cause, he would not ask too much. 
But we know how fondly, how inseparably the heart comes to 
cling to the accustomed order of God's house, and how almost 
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impossible it is to feel at home where old familiarities are missed, 
and perhaps scouted. Moreover, we must remember that some 
of these peculiarities are really matters of conscience, adopted 
and maintained from a sense of duty and in the fear of God. 
We feel therefore that it would be almost hopeless, before the 
millennium, to ask that these should all be brought and thrown 
into a common crucible, to come out some general uniformity 
to be imposed upon all. But we hope to suggest a plan of 
union which would not involve the sacrifice of the least of all of 
them. If such can be found, all objections from this source 
happily vanish. 

The third objection to Presbyterian unity is that 7 would 
wnvolve the loss of identity. The smaller denominations will 
say ‘“‘we shall be swallowed into a great Presbyterian maw, 
and lost to ourselves, to history, and to the world, like some 
little rill which is never mentioned, distinguished, or thought of 
again, after it has mingled with the great river.” And the 
larger denominations might object that after they have suc- 
ceeded in winning a high place, and carving a great name and 
a great record, it would be a fearful loss to them to be con- 
founded into a general mass with those who have never risen to 
half of their achievements. 

These objections would have a semblance of validity if we 
. were working for ourselves; if the grand object were the 
aggrandizement of our individual denominations. But for us, 
who claim to be only the servants of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ; for us, who, when anything has been accom- 
plished by our instrumentality, devoutly sing, “‘Not unto us, 
O Lord, not unto us, but to thy name give glory, for thy mercy 
and for thy truth’s sake;’’ for us, whose highest and only legi- 
timate end is gained when glory results to God in the highest; , 
for us to object to union in our Master’s service, because it 
gives us less opportunity for distinction—let it never be named 
again among us, as becometh saints. Faugh! There is a smell 
of the pit about the objection which pollutes our whole dis- 
cussion. 

“‘But,” says the objector again, “there is a practical evil in 
this loss of identity. There are extensive funds and posses- 
sions which are almost essential to the carrying forward of our 
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work, which were given and are secured for the exclusive use 
of particular individual Presbyterian denominations. In case 
of a general Presbyterian union, these funds, endowments, and 
poses must be given up, and lost to the church and the 
cause.’ 

We are afraid to venture a conjecture as to how much this 
objection, ought to weigh in the balance against the proposed 
union. But “ali plan which we are shane) to suggest avoids it 
entirely, and leaves every dollar, and every dollar’s worth of 
such endowments in the undisturbed possession of those who 
hold them now. 

The fourth objection, and the last we can think or have heard 
of, is that while a union and a unity would be very nice, and 
very desirable, and a great increase of efficiency, and all that, 
the different Presbyterian denominations, after all, wont unite. 


It would be a good thing to be done, but they wont do it. What | 


can be done with such an objection? It is the concluding and 
conclusive argument of opposers who pride themselves upon 
being intensely practical people. What can we say against it? 

We can say that we have faith in God, who, step by step, 
carries forward his own work. in his own way, and himself 
prostrates every barrier before the chariot-wheels of his glory. 
If it be his will to honour the Presbyterian church by multiply- 
ing her efficiency in his service, through the means of unity in 
her counsels and efforts, then he will assuredly bring it to pass. 
We are predestinarians, and believe in irresistible grace. 

We can say that we have faith in the piety and sincerity of 
Presbyterian Christians ; that we believe that they only need 
to see clearly the path of duty, and that then they will imme- 
diately gird up their loins, with a prayer to God for strength, 
and go forward in it, though it be straight over high walls of 
prejudice and deep moats of depraved obstinacy. Presbyte- 
rians do not mean to be backward in doing the Lord’s will 
and promoting their Saviour’s glory, even if it should require 
strenuous exertion and mortifying humiliation. 

And here we take leave of objections, and proceed to a 
rough sketch of a plan of union. And let us say in the begin- 
ning, that we shall not presume to indicate anything more than 
an outline, which, if adopted in its essential features, might be 
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readily and satisfactorily filled up and perfected by the joint 
wisdom of the several denominations interested. 

And first, as to the doctrinal basis of union. We believe that 
most, if not all, of the Presbyterian denominations in our land 
already subscribe, ex animo, either to the Westminster Confes- 
sion and the Assembly’s Catechism, or to the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism and the Confession of Faith of the Synod of Dort, and 
have adopted one or the other of these as their doctrinal stand- 
ard. We believe also, that it is universally conceded that these 
two systems of doctrine are identical in all essential particu- 
lars. 

We suggest, therefore, that these, or either of them, sepa- 
rately or conjointly, according to the. choice of each individual 
denomination, shall be the recognized doctrinal basis of the 
Presbyterian union. \And further, we suggest that if there 
should be verbal objections to these, or either of them, on the 
part of any, or if an individual denomination should prefer 
some other Calvinistic confession, those so objecting or prefer- 
ring should be received into the union upon the basis of their 
preferred confession, whenever it shall be considered tanta- 
mount, by the others joining in the union, to the basis already 
indicated. 

The object, so far as this point is concerned, is to associate 
and unite all those who are already one in the faith, as to the 
distinctive doctrines of grace and the doctrines and use of the 
holy sacraments. This simple object being kept in view, we 
think there could be no practical difficulty in determining the 
doctrinal standard. " 

Secondly, in regard to the details of government, customs, 
usages, &c., we would leave everything just as it is. Hach 
denomination should maintain, as it now does, its ecclesiasti- 
cal assemblies and church courts; should retain its supreme 
authority over its existing colleges and theological seminaries, 
and should hold possession of its endowments and all vested 
funds, with unrestricted right to apply them according to their 
original design. Each denomination should continue to regulate 
its own order of worship without interference, and have the right 
to decide finally upon all, applications for individual or minis- 
terial communion. Hach denomination should retain its dis- 
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tinctive name and title at its own pleasure, and so much of its 
own constitution as relates to its internal affairs, = does not 
conflict with the terms of union. 

Thirdly, we would erect a Synodical Assembly, composed of 
an equal number of delegates from each of the constituent 
denominations, which should have a supreme federal authority 
in all matters which should be submitted to it according to the 
Constitution of Union. The Boards or Committees of Domestic — 
and Foreign Missions, of Education, of Publication, of Church 
Building, &c., (composed also of members from each of the 
constituent Genominations,) should be directly responsible to 
this Synodical Assembly, and subject to its authority. These 
Boards, directed by just and equable constitutions, would be 
able to prevent all clashing of denominational interests, and 
direct the whole force of the United Presbyterian Church where 
it may be most effectual in the service of our Master, Jesus. 
So should we no longer present to the world the spectacle of 
divided and distracted partizans, as often hindering as helping 
each other in the common cause; but we should move forth as 
one mighty phalanx in the service of our King and Cope’ 
Jesus. 

We will attempt no further details of our plan, leaving that 
for the discussion and arrangement of wisdom and talent. 

We have given utterance to these suggestions under a deep 
sense of responsibility to the Master and Lord, whose greater 
glory is our only object and end, and with a long-felt convic- 
tion that the Presbyterian church is falling far short of her 
mission, and wasting much of her strength, by reason of divided 
counsels. 

It seems to us that the several Presbyterian denominations 
are now very much in the position of the original American 
colonies—friendly indeed toward each other, in the main, yet 
suffering liability to weakness, and jealousies, and: conflicting 
interests, for want of a federal union, and needing only that to 
become a mighty power in the world. 

The Presbyterian church claims to be eminently republican 
in its form of government. Can she not learn a lesson in this 
matter from the children of this world, who are in their genera- 
tion wiser than the children of light? Our sessions or consisto- 
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ries, our presbyteries or classes, our particular and general 
assemblies or synods—these correspond to the graduated steps 
of government and authority in the individual States. If a 
-fedexal congress over all gave unity and strength to our nation, 
and caused symmetry and: power to spring out of political 
chaos, why should not a similar arrangement do as much, with 
the blessing of God, for the Presbyterian (¢. e., republican) 
church of Christ? 

Here we leave our suggestions to the consideration of those 
who love our Lord and his cause. 


\ 


Art. IIl.—The Nature and Ends of Prayer. 


In its own nature, that exercise which is commonly designated 
by the comprehensive name of prayer, is the highest privilege 
to which a creature can aspire, or of which creatures can con- 
ceive. The angels stand before the throne of Jehovah in veiled 
adoration and praise; and wait in listening readiness to obey 
his mandates of goodness and kindness, of mercy or of wrath. 
But we have no reason to imagine that they are admitted to 
enter into. converse with God—to engage with him in a con- 
fidential interchange of thought, sentiment, and affection. Not 
to them, but to man it peculiarly belongs to enjoy the com- 
munion and fellowship of the Father of lights, his Son Jesus 
Christ, and the Spirit of holiness. 1 John i. 8; 2 Cor. xiii. 14. 
The stated form in which this fellowship finds expression 
and exercise is prayer, which is defined in our Catechism to be 
‘an offering of our desires unto God, for things agreeable to 
his will, in the name of Christ, with confession of our sins, and 
thankful acknowledgment of his mercies.’’ More largely, the 
word is used to comprehend not only our petitions, confessions, 
and thanksgivings, but also those praises of God’s majesty and 
glory, which nearness of access to his presence always sug- 
gests. It is in this wider sense that we shall now view it. 
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When we come to analyze, and examine in detail, the par- 
ticulars involved in prayer, they at once present themselves in 
aspects perplexing, and apparently absurd and contradictory 
to the carnal mind, and the true significance of which is not 
always fully appreciated by the child of God, even though 
familiar with the closet. 

It is a telling to God of our necessities and wants—all which 
he knows already; so that it cannot be designed to instruct or 
inform him. 

It is a pressing him with arguments drawn from our interests 
and concerns, therein comprehending our most trivial, as well as 
our greatest affairs—‘in everything by prayer and supplication, 
with thanksgiving, letting our requests be made known unto 
God.” Phil. iv. 6. But all these, the greatest as well as the 
least, are utterly insignificant, as compared with his greatness, 
and the vast affairs of his kingdom;, so that it cannot be 
designed to influence him, by virtue of the weight and impor- 
tance of the matters involved. 

It is a pleading with Him as to the orderings of his pro- 
vidence. And yet the design cannot be to induce any change 
in his plans, any modification. of his purpose for the future; 
_ for, “Known unto God are all his works from the beginning of 
the world.”” Acts xv. 18. And “he is in one mind, and who 
can turn him?” Job xxiii. 13. 

We are enjoined to be importunate and persevering; and yet 
this cannot be with any expectation to weary the infinite and 
almighty One to acquiescence in our wishes. 

Where two or three agree touching anything which they ask, 
they have special assurances of hearing and answer; and even 
in the solitary closet, the union and fellowship in prayer of all 
saints is to be recognized and employed in the argument and 
appeal, “Our Father.” Yet this cannot be because the com- 
bined strength of many, or all mortals, is more adequate to 
overcome and mould the purpose and will of God into harmony 
with our wishes. 

In acceptable prayer is included a confession of our sins. 
And the assurance is given, that ‘he that covereth his sins 
shall not prosper: but whoso confesseth and forsaketh them 
shall have mercy.” Prov. xxviii. 18. And yet, manifestly, 
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confession makes no compensation for sin; nor does it give 
any information to the justice of God, in order to its satis- 
faction, since the books of remembrance already contain full 
record of all. 

This exercise invelves thanksgiving and praise to God; and 
yet it is manifest that neither do our thanks compensate for 
God’s goodness, nor our praises exalt his essential majesty or 
increase his blessedness. 

To what purpose then ts prayer? What is the object accom- 
plished in the fulfilment of this duty and embrace of this privi- 
lege? In one word,—Prayer ts an act of communion with 
God, so ordered as to provide very special and powerful incen- 
tives to indulgence therein, in the varied and unspeakable 
blessings which are bestowed upon us through the channel of 
this exercise. 

Man, in his creation, was designed and endowed to be, in a 
very peculiar and exalted sense, the friend and fellow of God. 
Of this, a remarkable testimony is given by the Son, the Wisdom 
of God, in the book of Proverbs, viii. 29—32. ‘When he gave 
to the sea his decree, that the water should not pass his com- 
mandment; when he appointed the foundations of the earth ; 
then was I by him, as one brought up with him; and I was 
daily his delight, rejoicing always before him; rejoicing in the 
habitable part of his earth; and my delights were with the sons 
of men. Now therefore hearken unto me, O ye children.” 
To this end it was that man was originally endowed with the 
image and likeness of God, in knowledge, righteousness, and 
héliness ; a knowledge consisting not merely in intellectual ap- 
prehension of the truth respecting God’s attributes and per- 
fections; but in a competence for, and enjoyment of, personal 
acquaintance and converse with God; and a righteousness and 
holiness involving the outgoings of love and trust toward God, 
his attributes and his law, as revealed to the understanding in 
his works, his words, and the communings and teachings of his 
Spirit. 

The fall was an apostasy from that divine fellowship to which 
man was thus ordained, in his creation; an apostasy which was 
signalized by actual bodily flight from the presence of God, 
and the vain attempt to hide from him, among the trees of the 
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garden. Henceforth, men “did not like to retain God in theire 
knowledge.’ For this reason they have “changed the glory 
of the incorruptible God into an image made like to corrupti- 
ble man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things.” Rom. i. 28, 238. Henceforth,» “the wicked,’—a 
name too truly including by nature the entire race—‘‘the 
wicked, through the pride of his countenance will not seek after 
God; God is not in all his thoughts.” Psal. x. 4. To sucha 
pass of alienation has he come, that the apostate affections give 
form to the atheist’s creed, and the fool says, in his heart, 
“There isno God.” Psal. xiv. 1. Thus, the withdrawal from 
personal converse and communion with God, and loss of that 
knowledge of him which flows from such intercourse of the 
heart, has resulted in a corresponding perversion of the under- 
standing, and departure from all just and true conceptions 
respecting God and our relations to him. The result is, that 
darkness has covered the world, and gross darkness the people; 
that darkness the reverse of which is ‘‘the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God.” | 

From man’s alienation from God results a correspondent 
enmity against his fellow-men. The one law of love, which alike 
bound man to his Maker and to his fellows, had the principle 
of all its activities in the attractive power of the Divine per- 
fections; and that power beingglost, love lost its control, and 
men became ‘hateful and hating one another,” by virtue of 
being “haters of God.” 

With regard to the condition of man, as thus lost alikato 
divine and human fellowship and love, it was that Christ came 
to restore us to the blessed communion of God, and charity to 
each other. He came to declare the Father by that testimony 
of his Word which dispels the intellectual darkness of the world 
respecting God; and to bring men to the Father by the illumi- 
nating and sanctifying power of the Holy Spirit, taking the 
things of Christ—all that the Father hath—and showing them 
unto us; drawing the heart out after God in ardour of love, and 
zealous obedience; and coming—the Father and Son, by the 
Spirit—and dwelling in the heart as abiding guests. John xiv. 
21-26. 

It is in view of these things, that our Saviour, having un- 
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folded to his disciples, at the table of the Supper, the nature 
and results of the union and communion of believers with the 
Father and Son, in a discourse recorded in the Gospel of John, 
(xiv—xvi.), afterwards, in a most wonderful prayer on the 
same theme, defines the nature of salvation, in those remark- 
able words, ‘“‘And this is life eternal, that they might know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 
John xvii. 8. Of that last discourse and prayer, thus reported 
to-us by the beloved disciple, John the divine, the impress may 
be traced in every line of his General Epistle, in which he ex- 
patiates upon this same theme—‘ That,” says he, ‘“‘which we 
have seen and heard declare we unto you, that ye also may 
have fellowship with us; and truly our fellowship is with the 
Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ. . And these things write 
we unto you, that our joy may be full. This then is the 
message which we have heard of him, and declare unto you, 
that God is light, and in him is no darkness at all. If we say 
that we have fellowship with him, and walk in darkness, we lie, 
and do not the truth; but if we walk in the light, as he is in 
the light, we have fellowship one with another, and the blood of 
Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin.” 1 John i, 3—T. 
Of this union and fellowship of believers with God and each 
other, thus testified by John, he reports yet more striking ex- 
pressions from the prayer of Jesus. ‘‘Holy Father, keep 
through thine own name those whom thou hast given me, that 
they may be one, as we are.” (ver. 11.) ‘That they all may be 
one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us: that the world may believe that thou hast 
sent me. And the glory which thou gavest me I have given 
them; that they may be one, even as we are one: I in them, 
and thou in me, that they may be made perfect in one; and © 
that the world may know that thou hast sent me, and hast loved 
them, as thou hast loved me.” John xvii. 21—23. Thus does 
our Saviour intimate his own person to be at once a singular 
exemplar—‘as thou Father art in me, and I in thee,” and the 
means, “I in them,” of the union and communion of God and 
his people. In the person of Christ, an actual personal unity 
is established between the second person of the Trinity and the 
child of Mary; between the Son of God and the Son of man. 
VOL. XXXVII.—NO. I. 10 
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And through him in whom God and man are thus united, and 
through him alone, can man ever again recover the fellowship 
of God. ‘No man cometh unto the Father but by me.” John 
xiv. 6. Thus does God, by the very person which he has given 
to his Son, signalize his own wonderful design to exalt, honour 
and bless man above every other creature, by admitting him to 
his own communion and friendship, making him a son and heir; 
and thus placing him in a position of dignity and privilege far 
above that which Adam by transgression lost. 

The Holy Spirit is the efficient cause of the intimacy thus 
implied, alike as, dwelling in Christ the Head and believers the 
members, he engrafts them into him; and as, in them, he abides 
as the Spirit of adoption, and of grace and supplications. As 
the Spirit of the Son, he excites in us feelings of filial love and 
confidence, and induces us to adopt the cry, ‘‘ Abba, Father;” 
bearing witness with our spirits that we are children of God. 
And as the Spirit of grace and supplications he ‘“‘helpeth our 
infirmities,” ‘‘making intercession for us with groanings which 
cannot be uttered.”’ 

But, even in the children of God, the flesh, lusting against 
the Spirit, indisposes them to the intimacy and fellowship thus 
implied; so incongruous as it is to their native attitude of 
apostasy and alienation. Not only so, but the blindness and 
darkness induced by the fall disqualify them natively for com- 
munings with God upon such themes as are the proper and 
ultimate subjects of such communion; the great things of his 
grace and glory, since a common sphere of knowledge is essen- 
tial to intercommunion of intellect or affection. 

It is in view of these aspects of our lost and helpless con- 
dition that God has graciously appointed the ordinance of 
prayer, or supplication for needed mercies and blessings; the 
first and lowest degree of divine communion, and stepping-stone 
to all the rest; to thanksgiving, to praise and adoration. In 
this exercise, Jehovah bows his infinite intelligence to the 
narrow capacity of the feeblest Christian, by accepting, as the 
subject of converse, the most trivial concern of self which oc- 
cupies the thoughts and arouses the emotions of that Christian’s 
heart. He uses it as the means to constrain the alien nature, 
and attract the child of grace into his presence and converse, 
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by pressing him with the burden of necessities and wants, relief 
from which is held out to him, to be obtained at the throne of 
grace in answer to prayer. Thus, by the divine wisdom and 
goodness, the lowest and narrowest principle of our nature, 
selfishness, is made auxiliary to the highest ends of our sancti- 
fication and God’s glory; as, by appeal to it, we are persuaded 
to draw near unto God and stand waiting and looking to his 
mercy-seat. | 

He who could have relieved his people at once and for ever 
from every form of trouble and from every experience of want, 
on the contrary, leaves them to a continual wrestling with tribu- 
lation and sorrow; assuring them at the outset. of their course, 
“In this world ye shall have tribulation;” and verifying to 
them that declaration, to life’s close. And whilst he holds in 
his power abundant supply for all wants and deliverance or 
consolation from all troubles, his hand is restrained and his 
blessings withheld. The wants could as easily have been satis- 
fied, out of infinite fulness, at once, and without prayer; yet 
has he suspended his succors upon the condition, ‘Ask, and 
it shall be given you.” Why is this? Because God delights 
in our unhappiness? or, because he stands upon the dignity of 
being asked, before he will bestow? Nay, verily. But, thus, 
our necessities are made the means of compelling us to turn 
away from the world, to the presence of God, and to engage in 
converse with him. We draw near before him, and tell the 
story of our burdened hearts, and pour out our sorrows in his 
ear. We ask deliverance, and it is received. We seek supplies, 
and they are granted. Thus arises the occasion and the emotion 
of thanksgivings poured forth from grateful hearts. As thus 
we frequent the Divine presence, and, as petitioners, grow 
familiar there, all the Divine perfections are. gradually dis- 
covered to our view. His infinite power, his boundless good- 
ness, his unspeakable condescension, his fathomless love, his 
universal providence, his spotless holiness and perfect justice, 
unfold themselves to our wondering view, inspiring us with 
admiring joy, and impelling us to acts of grateful praise and 
reverent adoration. 

Nor, in all this, is the believer alone, in giving expression to 
his desires and feelings, his prayers and praises. ‘That gracious 
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One who has brought him thus nigh, in order to teach him to 
converse with God, delights to respond to these utterances, 
which his own Spirit gives, in testimonies of reciprocal love and 
grace, in disclosures to the soul of his own hidden beauties and 
glories, and in promises suited to each several case. ‘The Spirit 
taking the things of Christ, and showing them to the believer, 
selects from the promises and testimonies of God such as are 
appropriate to each particular case, and seals them as God’s own 
special testimony to that soul. Thus is a mutual communion and 
fellowship with the Father and his Son established; that com- 
munion which, perfected and perpetuated in heaven, is the source 
of all its joys,-and the highest of all its honours. 

In this view we have the key to all the phenomena of prayer. 
What matters it, that in thus bringing our wants before God, 
we do not instruct him; since already he knows them all! It 
is sufficient, that the theme is one upon which we can talk in- 
telligently, and that upon it we may be persuaded to commune 
with God. What cares the loving parent, how trite or trivial 
the topic upon which his child addresses him, so long as it 
inspires the stammering efforts of the young prattler, and gives 
occasion for the interchange of thought and affection between 
parent and child. How common upon parents’ lips, the expres- 
sion, “Ask me, ask me pretty, and you shall have it.” So, a 
gracious God, delighting to hear the faltering accents of filial 
love and confidence addressing his fatherly ear, says to his 
children, “Ask, and it shall be given you.” 

So too, with respect to our interests being too insignificant to 
deserve the notice of God. True, none of our affairs are of a 
dignity which may, on that score, claim his attention. But the 
one consideration which controls the case, is, the degree in 
which the subject is important and interesting to us. No matter 
how trivial the subject may be, in itself, if it sustains such 
relations to us as to render it of moment to our welfare and 
happiness; if it have a power to arouse our intellectual faculties 
and stir our affections, and to direct them toward God, in com- 
_Munications of confidence and in expectation and hope; in it 

are fulfilled the best designs of prayer, and the child of God 
may with confidence bring it to the notice of the Father’s ear. 
And, undoubtedly, it is through a too common failure of just 
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and practical conceptions on this point, that prayer is to so 
large an extent a mere futile and barren exercise of the intel- 
lect and the imagination. In entering upon that exercise, we 
too little consult our own conscious necessities, and the real 
wishes and longings of our own hearts; but seek rather to find 
themes and a style sufficiently dignified for the ear of God. 
Than such orations—however high the sentiments, however lofty 
the theme or worthy the phrases—one cry of earnest desire 
gushing importunately toward God’s throne, from a trusting 
heart, however rude the speech or trivial the subject, has in- 
finitely more of true dignity, and assured acceptance with God. 
Let no child of faith imagine that anything can interest or 
concern him, respecting Which the Father’s ear is not ready to 
listen, and the Father’s love does not invite him to speak. 

Again, the Divine purpose in enjoining on us importunity and 
perseverance in prayer, is manifest in the light of the principles 
above stated. The answer is not delayed because of reluctance, 
and the object of importunity is not to weary out the Divine 
will. But the design of God, in this feature of his dealings, is 
to keep us in attendance at the mercy-seat, that we may grow 
familiar there, and that we may acquire the habit, not merely 
of occasional coming into the Divine presence and communica- 
tion with the Father of spirits; but of a continuous waiting 
before him, with reverent confidence pleading and expostulating 
with him respecting the delaying kindness; watching his 
countenance for the tokens of gracious hearing and answer, and 
thus acquiring and enjoying a growing privilege and freedom of 
communion with the hearer of prayer. 

So too of united prayer. In it the complete and triumphant 
power of Christ’s salvation is doubly displayed, in the restored 
fellowship of the redeemed with God, and with each other. As 
the apostasy of man from God involved therein alienation from 
his fellow-men, so the plan of redemption not only provided for 

reéstablished communion with God, but for renewed fellowship 
among men. ‘These two results of his salvation the Redeemer 
very emphatically identifies together, and sets forth as the 
evidence and pledge to the world of his own mission and the 
Father’s love to the redeemed. \‘‘The glory which thou gavest 
me I have given them; that they may be one, even as we are 
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one; I in them, and thou in me, that they may be made perfect 
in one; and that the world may know that thou hast sent me, 
and hast loved them, as thou hast loved me.” John xvii. 22, 23. 
Of this communion of believers with each other and fellowship 
with God, union and agreement in prayer is the most signal 
evidence and expression; as therein is exhibited not only har- 
mony, fellowship and union of affection and sentiment with 
each other, but as that harmony has respect to search after and 
communion with Him, from whom they are, by nature, so utterly 
estranged. 

Not only so, but this united approach to the throne of grace 
is a most powerful means of cherishing and invigorating the 
unity of the Spirit, of which it is so” emphatic an expression. 
Coming together into the presence of one God and Father of 
all, through one Lord Jesus Christ the Saviour of all, by the 
one Spirit of holiness and grace—confessing the same sins, 
lamenting the same infirmities, realizing the same necessities, 
pressing the same requests, and cherishing the same expecta- 
tions and hopes—they are induced thus to appreciate the 
reality of the tie by which they are one, to cherish the inti- 
macy proper to that unity, and to draw toward each other in 
the bonds of mutual tenderness, and exercises of mutual kind- 
ness and sympathy. ‘Thus are they knit together in love and 
communion with each other and with God; and to this intent 
is it that united prayer is designed. . 

‘As this agreement of believers in prayer is the highest 
demonstration of restored fellowship in both these directions, 
so it is the best evidence of the presence and agency within 
them of the Spirit of God, by whose power alone such unity of 
sentiment, such desire after God, and concurrent approach to 
him could ever be induced. Thus is united prayer assured of 
acceptance and answer, by a double argument; on the one 
hand, as the Divine faithfulness is pledged in this way to 
' reward the union which thus so remarkably exhibits and accom- 
plishes the triumpb of his grace; and, on the other, as that 
Spirit by whom it is wrought is he who helpeth our infirmities 
in' prayer, and maketh intercession for us according to the will 
of God, inditing petitions which God’s will that dictates them 
will answer. 
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Another of the circumstances of prayer which finds its solu- 
tion in the cherishing of divine communion, is the fact that all 
the promises of answer are addressed to faith: ‘‘ Whatsoever ye 
shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive.” Matt. xxi. 22. 
“What things soever ye desire, when ye pray, believe that ye 
receive them, and ye shall have them.” Mark xi. 24. “If any 
of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth to all men 
liberally, and upbraideth not; and it shall be given him. But 
let him ask in faith, nothing wavering: for he that wavereth is 
like a wave of the sea, driven with the wind and tossed. For let 
not that man think that he shall receive anything of the Lord.”’ 
James i, 5—T7. “The prayer of faith shall save the sick, and 
the Lord shall raise him up; and if he have committed sins, 
they shall be forgiven him.”” James v.15. The essential ground 
of faith is testimony; and that class of testimonies upon which, 
in effectual prayer, faith lays hold, is the promises, not merely 
as they stand recorded in the word, nor as they may be ap- 
pealed to by the imagination, but as the Spirit selects them 
and brings them home to the heart with applying power, taking 
the things of Christ and showing them unto us. ‘The secret 
of the Lord is with them that fear him, and he will show them 
his covenant.” Psal. xxv. 14. And it is in such intercommunica- 
tions as these, in which the soul’s pleas are met by secret testi- 
monies to the heart of the Divine presence and love, and pledges 
of blessings according to the need, that the true communion of 
the closet consists. He who prays without faith, babbles in 
God’s presence, without listening for the answer. He has failed 
to reflect that to such as will hear, God is always ready to 
speak; that, to those who ask, he is ever ready to respond. 
He goes away unblessed, and shall receive no good thing of 
God, because he has declined communion, not even listening to 
the promises which God was ready to utter. He has attempted 
to convert the banqueting-house of love into a mere alms- 
house of beggars. 

Believing prayer, then, implies, not only an exhibition of our 
pleas before the throne of God, but a heartfelt sense of God’s 
presence, in so doing; and, predicated thereupon, a looking and 
waiting, not merely to receive the blessing sought, but to hear 
the voice of God responding to us; an acceptance of the com- 
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munications thus received, in a spirit of trustful confidence; 
and a consequent patient waiting until the desired mercy is ob- 
tained. ‘I waited patiently for the Lord,” says the Psalmist, 
‘and he inclined unto me and heard my cry. He brought me 
up also out of an horrible pit, out of the miry clay, and set my 
feet upon a rock, and established my goings.” Psal. xl. 1, 2. 
But since faith is not of ourselves, but the gift of God, a fruit 
of the Spirit, and the other exercises which accompany it in 
prayer are of like origin, the necessity of the aid of that blessed 
agent, in order to a right performance of this duty, is apparent. 
Hence that testimony of Paul, ‘“‘The Spirit also helpeth our 
infirmities; for we know not what we should pray for as we 
ought: but the Spirit itself maketh intercession for us with 
groanings which cannot be uttered. And he that searcheth the 
hearts knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit, because he 
maketh intercession for the saints according to the will of God.” 
Rom. viii. 26, 27. Thus the efficacy of prayer is at last de- 
pendent upon the presence and guidance of that Spirit of God 
and of Christ whose communion and fellowship is the enjoy- 
ment of every believer. 

Here, it is necessary to present an additional consideration, 
which must enter into any just understanding of those promises 
which have respect to effectual prayer, the prayer of faith. It 
is, that, inthis exercise, we seldom so yield ourselves to the 
leadings of the Spirit as to constitute him the sole author of the 
affections realized and the petitions presented at the throne of 
grace. Usually, our own carnal understandings, imaginations, 
and feelings interpose to such a degree as to modify essentially 
the whole character of the exercise, and leave it very partially 
under the control of the Spirit. Sometimes, no doubt, it occurs 
that we neither seek nor receive any assistance whatever from 
the Spirit, as to the frame-work and formal, matter of our 
petitions, and yet enjoy a measure of his presence and influence, 
inducing emotions and exciting groanings which are unuttered, 
but heard before the throne, while our speeches, though never 
so eloquent, are altogether empty and vain. But, inasmuch as 
we know not what we should pray for as we ought; inasmuch as 
the Spirit only knoweth the will of God, and can therefore 
make intercession according thereto; inasmuch as he only can 
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truly impart and interpret to the soul the divine promises which 
respond to such intercessions, and create faith in those promises ; 
it is manifest that.true faith, to which the assurances of answer 
are given, can only characterize any petition in so far as, 
whether in matter or spirit, it is dictated by the Holy Ghost. 
In so far as itis of him it accords with God’s will, and the 
answer is sure. In so far as it is of ourselves it must be devoid 
of true faith. ‘ 

How entirely in harmony with this whole conception of 
prayer is the requirement that our supplications be in the 
name of Christ, it is scarcely necessary to show. On this 
poimt, nothing could be more appropriate than the very lan- 
guage in which Jesus directs us thus to use his name: “Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in 
my name, he will give it you. Hitherto have ye asked nothing 
in my name: ask, and ye shall receive, that your joy may be 
full. These things have I spoken unto you in proverbs; but 
the time cometh, when I shallno more speak unto you in pro- 
verbs, but I shall show you plainly of the Father. At that 
day ye shall ask in my name: and I say not unto you, that I 
will pray the Father for you: for the Father himself loveth 
you, because ye have loved me, and have believed that I came 
out from God. I came forth from the Father, and am come into 
the world; again, 1 leave the world, and go to the Father.” 
John xvi. 23—28. In fact, a coming into God’s presence, in 
the name of him who is God’s own fellow, is of itself a claim to 
fellowship with him—a claim which, as Jesus here testifies, is 
most acceptable to God, since it announces our love to him 
who is the Father’s first beloved, and who came out from him. 

Proportionate to the nature of prayer, as here exhibited, are 
its rewards. First among these is the reception of the bless- 
ings which are sought at the hand of God. ‘+ Whatsoever ye 
shall ask believing, ye shall receive.’’ ‘If ye ask anything in 
my name, I will doit.” Whenever a penitent sinner comes to 
the mercy-seat, and in the name of Christ, with true faith, pre- 
sents his petition, and with patient perseverance presses his 
suit and awaits the blessing, the promise may seem to be delayed, 
but it will come, and will not tarry. It is, indeed, sometimes 
" attempted to explain away the express and specific language of 
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the many promises on this subject, which have been already 
exemplified in this discussion; and to interpret them as imply- 
ing no more than the assurance that the believing supplant 
shall be blessed, in some way or other, though perhaps not in 
the particular which he desires and expects. It is, no doubt, 
often true, that while the heart, moved by the Spirit, is yearn- 
ing after one thing, the lips, guided by the carnal will, are 
Medea e for something altogether different. The manner of 
this phenomenon of grace we have already noticed, and indi- 
cated that the extent to which the petition is dictated by the 
Spirit, and, therefore, embraced by a true faith, is that,which 
the promise comprehends. ‘That, to this full extent, it is sure 
to the believer, results, not only from the express and unambigu- 
ous language of the promises, but from several other considera- 
tions which are equally clear and conclusive. 

It results from the nature and objects of prayer. Its design 
being to bring us into the Divine presence, in order to inter- 
communion there—the full intent is never accomplished until 
the suppliant, persuaded by the Spirit to come to the throne of 
grace, and inspired by him with such desires as will be accept- 
able there—has presented his plea, received a response from 
the mouth of God, and accepted it with believing joy. If the 
communion have been real, the faith thus induced rests on the 
truth of God; and to suppose that to fail were blasphemous. 
Further, the design of suspending God’s mercies upon the con- 
dition of prayer, being to persuade our alien nature to come 
nigh to God, under the impulse of favours expected in answer 
to our requests—it is evident that unless we may expect the 
very favour, the desire for which has brought us there, the 
whole argument and encouragement utterly fails. 

To the same conclusion, is the fact that believing prayer is 
dictated by the Spirit. It can neither be imagined that he is 
ignorant of the will of God, nor that he will delude the subjects 
of his guidance by persuading them to expect what God will 
not grant. 

The history of the Son of God, when on earth, in his deal- 
ings with those who sought his grace, confirms the view here 


taken. He is ‘Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and | 
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for ever;” and is not only the very image of the Father, but 
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is now enthroned by the Father as Head over all things, Lord 
of providence, and administrator of the Father’s kingdom, so 
that from his immediate hand are we to look for the answers to 
prayer and the supply of our wants. But when he was upon 
earth, in the days of his flesh, he never failed to grant to one 
believing suppliant the petition which he asked. Then, as now, 
he required faith in the applicant, as a condition of his favour. 
Then, as now, he sometimes delayed an answer, in order to try 
and strengthen faith and perseverance. But no suppliant who 
came in faith went away disappointed. Always they received, 
not ondy the better blessings of saving grace, but also the spe- 
cific favour for which they sought his presence. And so must 
it be now, as then, with him who changes not. 

Here, let it not be supposed that the prayer of faith, which is 
thus so assured of acceptance, has in its nature anything occult 
or mysterious, or so difficult as to be necessarily of rare 
attainment, and beyond the ordinary reach of common Chris- 
tians. In so far as any prayer is acceptable with God, it is of 
this nature; and in so far as any child of God seeks and cher- 
ishes and yields to the guidance of the Spirit in the closet, will 
he grow in grace and effectual prayer. To no petition does 
God listen with more favour than to that which asks for the Holy 
Spirit. “If a son shall ask bread of any of you that is a 
father, will he give him a stone? or if he ask a fish, will he for 
a fish give him a serpent? or if he shall ask an egg, will he offer 
him a scorpion? If ye then, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him?” 
Luke xi. 11—13. And never is that blessed Spirit more con- 
genially engaged, than when leading the children of God into 
the Father’s presence, and teaching them how there to plead 
with boldness and efficacy, for all things whatsoever they need. 
He, then, that would be effectual in prayer, let him watch in 
the closet against his own wisdom and self-confidence, and 
strive continually to commit himself to the guidance of the 
Comforter. 

Need we say that these views give no just occasion to a carnal 
enthusiasm? Not those who, out of their own heads, frame their 
petitions, and, out of their own hearts, believe that they shall 
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have what they ask—not they shall receive any good thing of 
God. Such may become blind enthusiasts, deceiving and being 
deceived. But this snare is to be avoided, not by denying or 
disparaging the grace of God, but by a conisale jealousy of 
self, making sure that the grace of God is in us, and abiding 
steadfastly in that grace. 

The immediate design and effect of the commbnings to which 
the closet invites us, is the cultivation within us of the Divine 
knowledge and love. Whilst by means of minor blessings we 
are enticed into the presence-chamber, and are brought into 
communion with the Father of spirits, it is in order to bestow 
upon us better things—to reveal to us the perfections of Jehovah. 
Hach act of approach, on our part, is predicated upon know- 
ledge already attained, and is met by further communications of 
knowledge, as every word of God thus received conveys its 
own peculiar revelation to the soul, thus fulfilling the request, 
in which every child of grace joins with Moses—impelled 
thereto, as was he, by partial visions already enjoyed: “I 
beseech thee, show me thy glory.” 

Two results, in succession, follow from this. In the higher 
contemplations thus set before them, and the lofty communings 
which are associated therewith, the disciples of Christ attain 
to a superiority over all earth’s cares and troubles, and acquire 
that peace of God which passeth all understanding, filling their 
hearts and minds through Jesus Christ, and a hope immovable 
and full of glory. And going on from strength to strength, 
they are gradually sanctified and fitted for heaven. Of this 
result, whilst the Holy Spirit is the efficient agent, the commu- 
nion and vision of God are the immediate cause. ‘We love 
him because he first loved us.’”’ Hach testimony of Divine love 
received by the goul, elicits\emotions of responsive love. Hach 
vision of Gokeholiness and glory inspires admiration of those 
perfections; and abhorrence of our own depravity and vileness, 
and so induces conformity to the Divine likeness. Thus the 
radiance of God’s perfections is enstamped upon the soul, and 
his people “with open face beholding, as in a glass, the glory 
of the Lord, are changed into the same image from glory to 
glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord’ (2 Cor. iii. 18), until, 
by earth’s communings, gradually educated for heaven, they 
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at length, perfected in holiness, are translated to glory, there 
to-see as they are seen, and to know, even as also they are 
known—the wailing plaints and prayers of earth giving place 
to the joyous and adoring songs of the skies; and its distant 
and interrupted vision and flowakip etchangod for a home. in 
the bosom of God. 

We close with some suggestions for guidance in prayer, 
deduced from the general principles here presented. 

1. In engaging in prayer, the mind should be occupied and 
controlled by a clearly defined desire and expectation of enjoy- 
ing a mutual communion with God. ‘The object is not, from a 
distance, to address the throne, but to draw near, and enter 
sensibly into the Divine presence; and whilst presenting our 
petitions and uttering our confessions, thanks, and praises, in 
each to look for, expect, and await a Divine response, imparted 
at once by the Comforter, on the Father’s behalf. To this 
intent it is well that, at times, our own utterances should be 
entirely suspended, and the mind, unemployed in conceiving 
and uttering speech, be left entirely free to hear: ‘“‘ Commune 
with thine own heart, and be still.” And, m such ,exercises, 
let it not be supposed that nothing is gained, because no more 
may be realized than a solemn awe in God’s presence. Not 
only is that of itself an experience of the highest value, to be 
assiduously cherished, but it is furthermore undoubtedly true, 
that to the soul thus adoring before God’s throne, the Holy 
Spirit, which helpeth our infirmities by intercessions and groan- 
ings that cannot be uttered, may and does bestow communica- 
tions of grace to the spirit, whilst the understanding is unfruitful. 
Compare Rom. viii. 26, with 1 Cor. xiv. wa and throughout 
the chapter. 

2. It was not casually that, in instructing the disciples how 
to pray, the first words which our Saviour taught them to utter 
were the fraternal, filial ery, ‘Our Father’”—recognizing in 
those two words the brotherhood of all saints, the sympathy of 
all the members in the one body, their common interest at the 
throne of grace, the paternal love and tenderness of God, and 
the filial confidence and fellowship thereby induced. Such are 
the feelings which Jesus designed to inculcate by the direc- 
tion—“‘After this manner pray ye.’’ Such the feelings which 
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should be diligently cherished and brought into exercise in all 
our approaches to the mercy-seat. If our Father, then may we 
come with confidence and boldness; then may we be assured 
that not only will he hear, but respond and bless. 

3. The same general principles apply to the use of the name 
of Christ. Whilst some doubtless use that name as a mere 
form adapted to round off the closing period, and others as a 
sort of word of incantation, invested with some secret mystic 
power, and whilst the children of God too often seem to view 
it in no higher light than as a plea of justice satisfied for sin; 
a glance at the language of our Saviour on the subject, will 
evince that it has a much higher design. ‘‘ Whatsoever ye 
shall ask in my name, that will I do, that the Father may be 
glorified in the Son. If ye shall ask anything in my name I 
will do it.’ John xiv. 18, 14. ‘Hitherto have ye asked 
nothing in my name: ask, and ye shall receive, that your joy 
may be full. . . . And I say not that I will pray the Father 
for you; for the Father himself loveth you, because ye have 
loved me, and have believed that I came out from God.” John 
xvi. 24—27. The name of Christ is the plea of love. It in- 
volves indeed a claim of justice satisfied, but to the Son, him- 
self, upon the throne, it urges the Father’s glory, ‘that the 
Father way be glorified in the Son,’’ as well as the Son’s own 
love to his redeemed. And to the Father, it is the plea of our 
love to his dear Son. Thus, its spirit and purpose is love; and 
its design is not a mere formal utterance of the name at the 
close of prayer, but faith and love to him, and to the Father 
in him, pervading it all. As we come, with the cry, our 
Father, the first words we utter, so should we come with the 
faith in Christ, and consequent union with him, which that 
cry implies. He who calls us to the fellowship of heaven, 
thus, m the God-man, reveals the way. 

4. In order to the freest and highest enjoyment of the privi- 
lege of the mercy-seat, it is necessary that our views and wishes 
be in all respects conformed to those of God. To this end, the 
word of God is to be studied, with the constant object of 
moulding our thoughts and affections in accordance therewith ; 
and in all our thoughts and meditations it should be our endea- 
vour to strive to view things, not from the low and grovelling | 
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stand-point of our carnal aims and interests, but from that 
of the Divine honour and glory, and the vast dimensions of 
God’s kingdom, and the depth and wisdom of his counsels. 

5. That importunity and perseverance to which a gracious 
answer is pledged, does not consist in an occasional and impetu- 
ous urging of our plea at the mercy-seat, but in a calm, earn- 
est, and persistent pressing of it, with humble consciousness 
and confession of unworthiness, filial confidence in God’s infinite 
grace and love, and a confiding expectation of the blessing, 
looking and patiently waiting for it. The design of our being 
invited to exercise perseverance, being to induce us to keep 
near the mercy-seat, so as to learn the faithfulness and love of 
God, and to engage in communion with him, it is evident that 
he who most fully and heartily enters thus into the spirit of the 
exercise will soonest. receive his request; whilst an occasional 
and impatient cry—since it implies unsubmissiveness under 
God’s hand, distrust of his goodness and truth, and therefore 
ignorance of his true character, by reason of estrangement from 
his presence—precludes the blessing, the bestowal of which in 
such circumstances would be an encouragement to continuance 
in such a state of distance and ignorance. 

6. Above all else, as being the means essential to all, is the 
aid of the Spirit to be sought, and his guidance followed with 
implicit acquiescence. How often do we grieve that agent of 
Divine grace, when present, and offering his aid, by listening 
to the suggestions of our own grovelling understandings and 
dictates of our carnal wills, rather than give heed to his invita- 
tions, which are calling us to the banquetting-house under the 
banner of perfect love. Would we offer acceptable petitions ? 
They must be dictated by “‘the Spirit of grace and supplica- 
tions.’’ Would we conform them to the will and purpose of 
God? It is the Spirit that “maketh intercession for the saints 
according to the will of God.’’ Would we therein experience 
the highest joys, and antepasts of heaven itself? They are 
found in “the communion of the Holy Ghost.” The secret 
mystery of prayer, therefore, is to watch and set our sails so as 
to catch the softest breathing of the Spirit, and guide our bark 
thereby to the bosom of infinite Love;—a secret, this, which 
none but he himself can teach. But “if ye being parents 
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know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask him.’’ Ask, then, and it shall be given you. 

How wonderful the condescension, grace, and wisdom of 
our God, who employs such means and uses such assiduities 
to win us back from our apostasy from him, and persuade 
us to return to the communings of his heart and the bosom of 
his love; making his eternal Son, in his two natures, the exem- 
plar and bond of union, and the way, and his Spirit the guide, 
into his presence, the. inspirer of our utterances there, and 
interpreter to us of the Father’s words of grace, accepting our 
low concerns as the theme of converse; and, with all the 
treasures’ of infinite power and goodness, adequate to every 
want and more than heart can conceive, held forth in his hands, 
suspends the bestowal of all on the one condition that we will 
talk with and believe in him as our Friend! Ask, believe, 
persevere, and ye shall receive. 


Art. IV.—Pennsylvania Archives, Vol. 4. 1858. 


A Chapter from “ The Monongahela of Old,” &c., by the Hon. 
JAMES VEECH, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1857. 


One hundred years ago, this last autumn, Charles Mason and 
Jeremiah Dixon commenced to run from Hast to West the 
parallel of latitude which forms the Southern boundary of 
Pennsylvania, and still bears their names, with so much 
celebrity. No line of demarcation, drawn by human survey, 
was ever so remarkable, in the geographical divisions of our 
globe. It is perfectly artificial. Neither desert, nor mountain, 
nor water, the three diversities of boundary which nature gives 
to States, can be found to guide or help its continuity; not 
even a circle of the sphere that geography would draw, without 
fractions, in one of its regular measures from the equator; and 
yet no other limit on earth was ever so conspicuous, in the 
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course of a single century, for the delineation it makes in the 
history of man. The opposite tendencies, the moral contrasts, 
the political antagonisms, the convulsions, and bloody strife, 
which have been marshalled along this viewless track of the 
surveyors’ chain, have made it a “breach wide as the sea;’’ 
marked and deepened, as if the continent had yawned along its 
way, and left a gulph, as memorable and desolate as that which 
lies ‘in the vale of Siddim.” y 

Almost a century of confusion and strife had preceded the 
running of this line. The royal Stuarts of Great Britain, 
doomed, alike in their pleasure and their spite, to entail trouble 
. from their hands, had granted originally the whole territory, it 
divides. In 1606, James I. gave eleven degrees of latitude 
on the Atlantic, reaching from 84° to 45° N. to two incor- 
porated companies; one called the Plymouth, and the other 
the London Company. From 88° to 41° the territory was to 
be considered common ground betwixt them, only that latitude 
40° N. was understood to be the limit more precisely between 
- North and South. The whole territory had had the common name 
of Virginia, in honour of Queen EHlizabeth’s virginity, and was 
now to be called North Virginia, and South Virginia. But soon 
afterwards, in 1614, the northern was called by Captain John 
Smith, or rather Prince Charles, at his suggestion, New Eng- 
land; and the southern only retained the name Virginia. The 
jealous and inconstant monarch, however, instigated by Gonde- 
mar, the Spanish ambassador at his court, and disgusted with 
the spirit of popular freedom, already alive and bounding in 
those wastes, revoked these charters in less than twenty years 
after they were granted, and left the vast domain to be par- 
celled anew, by despotic sons and successors. 

Captain John Smith was the original surveyor of the coast; 
the first to make a map of English America; by which the 
authorities in England were guided, for half a century, in the 
distribution of grants and charters. ‘This great adventurer, 
while founding the colony at Jamestown, would often leave it, 
even in critical circumstances, for the strange pleasure of ex- 
ploring and mapping the wild borders of bays and rivers, as 
well as the ocean. The whole Chesapeake Bay was traced by 
him, with wonderful accuracy; and so was the coast of New 
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England; subsequently, from the Penobscot to Cape Cod. It 
is not the least marvel in his romantic life, that, without an 
education, and with such a passion for extremities of peril, in 
fighting or governing men, he could be so patient and exact in 
topographical observation. Most of his rude charts have been 
substantially verified, by the best results of modern science and 
art. The greatest blunder, and the only serious one, made in 
his mapping, was the misplacement of latitude 40°, which seems 
to have been always the dividing line between North and South, 
in the original schemes of high contracting parties, at Hampton 
Court and Whitehall. We shall soon see what confusion fol- 
lowed from this error; and how much the destiny of States 
depended on the eye and chain of that original surveyor. 
While the Stuarts, with characteristic whimsy and arrogance, 
were busy creating and dissolving land corporations, giving 
and taking again the territories of a hemisphere, Holland be- 
came mistress of the seas; and Englishmen who coveted re- 
nown upon the ocean went over to man her fleets, and guide 
her discoveries. Sir Henry Hudson was one of these. In the 
service of the Dutch East India Company, he made his third 
voyage in search of the north-west passage; the two first ad- 
ventures having been made in the interest of England. But 
his crew this time, accustomed to traverse latitudes of the south, 
could not bear the cold, and constrained him to sail backwards 
along the English-American coast, as far as the Chesapeake 
Bay, where he had the maps of Captain Smith toWirect him. 
His own object, however, being discovery, the charts in his 
hand were used only to show him a starting point on the won- 
derful coast; and he turned northward again, entering first 
the Delaware Bay. This was in the year 1609. It was a year 
later that Lord Delaware, Governor of Virginia, made his 
entrance, and gave to the bay and river his name. It ought 
to have been called Hudson Bay and Hudson River. But the 
Dutch mariners thought its shores were too much like the 
Netherlands, low and flat. They were intent on finding terri- 
tories new to them, in every aspect; and they turned out 
again for the north, without having even landed on the shores 
which they were the first of Europeans to see. Coasting along 
the sands of New Jersey, they soon turned round to anchor 
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within Sandy Hook. Here Hudson and his crew were de- 
lighted with the forests and slopes of the Nevesink Hills. He 
passed the Narrows, touched on Manhattan Island, ascended 
the river, carefully sounding it beyond the Highlands, and in 
a boat went on beyond the site of Albany. ) 

But Hudson was not the first to discover this bay and river. 
Almost a century before him John Venazzani, exploring for 
France, and sent out on the errand by Francis I., had entered 
the same channel; and only the battle of Pavia, in which the 
French monarch lost everything, even his personal liberty, hin- 
dered that Florentine adventurer from returning, with French 
colonization, and his own name, for the magnificent bay and 
river he was the first to explore. The Delaware and the Hud- 
son were each named in honour of the second explorer. But 
in consequence of the incident now related of that original 
expedition to the New World, from their own Texel, entering 
the Delaware first, and the Hudson second, the Dutch them- 
selves called the one South River, and the other North River. 

They determined to hold both. Immediately, on the return 
of Hudson, the Dutch West India Company decided to avail 
' themselves of his discoveries for the advantage of trade; and 
while John Smith was actually tracing the shores of New Eng- 
land above them, they took possession of Manhattan Island, 
and founded New Amsterdam; from which, with wonderful 
convenience they. could enrich*Old Amsterdam, at once with 
the spoils of Spanish commerce and the furs of North American 
trapping. Their agents eagerly ascended the North River to 
New France, and planted posts of traffic from Staten Island to 
Canada, and from the Connecticut river to the Delaware. At 
Gloucester Point, a little below Philadelphia, on the New Jer- 
sey side, they had their outpost and principal fortress, called 
Fort Nassau. But it was not till 1629 that they regularly 
attempted to establish themselves as cultivators of the Ameri- 
can soil. For this purpose they went as far south as they 
could, without intruding on the colony at Jamestown. Nearly 
opposite the southern extremity of New Jersey, where one of 
their own admirals, Cornelius May, had divided his name be- 
tween the two, capes at the entrance of Delaware Bay, they 
purchased from the natives, by the agency of Godyn, a tract 
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of land, extending on the western shore of this bay, from the 
headland on Fenwick’s Island, which was called Cape Henlo- 
pen, at first, more than thirty miles. In 1631, De Vries brought 
over from Texel, in Holland, his colony of thirty persons, with 
cattle and implements of husbandry, established them near 
the present Lewes, Delaware, remained with them a year, and 
left them, at his return to Holland, happy and prosperous, far 
beyond any other beginning, at Roanoke, Jamestown, Manhat- 
tan, or Plymouth. The next year he came back, anticipating 
hospitable welcome, and the first fruits of wheat, tobacco, and 
furs, which were to reward the corporation at home for its 
enterprise. It was the Swaanendael, which the whole island of 
Texel talked of for two years, giving the colony this name, and 
fondly hoping that this daughter would soon excel the mother, 
and spread their industry, and especially their Protestant faith, 
far and wide on the great continent they now -held, with a 
good footing in its genial and exuberant latitudes. But, to his 
grief and horror, he found only charred remains of huts, and 
scattered bones of adults and children. They had all been mas- 
sacred by the neighbouring savages. Yet, from the ashes of 
this handful, which Holland cast upon the wilderness, the sly 
dexterity of a Quaker, half a century afterwards, managed to 
extract a commonwealth. 

The Swedes, meanwhile, came on about the year 1638, to 
land nearly at the same spot, and purchase of the same treach- 
erous natives, the whole coast, from the smouldering Swaanen- 
dael, up to the falls of the South river at Trenton. They 
were the first of Huropeans to dwell on the soil of Pennsyl- 
vania, and a little below Philadelphia is the spot of their 
Tinicum, where Prinz, their governor, fixed the capital of New 
Sweden. The Dutch would not acknowledge this neighbour. 
Even the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus could not be suffered 
to begin a dominion on their claim in the wilds of America. 
Fort Casimir was built at New Castle, to resist\the occupancy 
of Sweden; and after various conflicts, and owing mainly to the 
rapid degeneracy of Sweden under the government of her apos- 
tate queen, Christina, the Dutch entirely triumphed; and 
humanely incorporated the Swedes and Finns, already numer- 
ously settled, under their own jurisdiction. Although this 
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adverse occupancy of Swedish rule lasted only seventeen years,’ 
and was overthrown by the Hollanders themselves, we shall see 
how it availed also to carve a State out of Maryland, and 
mingle in the complications, out of which issued the cele- 
brated line of division, that now shapes, on the south, the’ Key- 
stone of our American arch. 

Our subject, indeed, is but a line; and that is “length 
without breadth.” Yet so many factors are concerned with 
the beginning of this line, that we are compelled to make, out 
of colonial cairns, the broadest base, perhaps, that ever sus- 
tained the adjustment of a territorial line. The main parties 
of the ultimate dispute are now to appear. 

George Calvert, descended from an ancient family of Flan- 
ders, a native of England, educated at Oxford, early brought to 
the court as a secretary of Cecil, and ingratiated as a favour- 
ite of king James, who successively knighted him, made him a 
Secretary of State, and elevated him to an Irish peerage, with 
the title of Lord Baltimore, was probably the most popular and 

-sagacious man in England, on the side of cavalier aristocracy 
and kingly prerogative. He seems to have set his heart early 
on colonization im America; and for the same reason that 
Robinson and Brewster longed to lead the Pilgrims hither, . to 
obtain the unmolested establishment of his religious faith. But 
he was a Roman Catholic. The current tradition has it, that 
he was a convert to Popery, through disgust at the dissensions 
among Protestants, with which England was tossed at the time. 
So the Papists themselves have uniformly affirmed; and his- 
torians have generally believed them. But facts outweigh 
assertions. Three years at least before he is said to have 
resigned his offices at court, because he had become a Catholic, 
he obtained a charter for Newfoundland, with the express 
design of preparing there an asylum for the poor and persecuted 
Papists, with whom avowedly he was to cast in his own lot. 
And we know, that James always leaned with indulgence 
towards native and adhering Catholics, while he treated with 
vehement antipathy such as changed their faith to either side. 
Changeling himself, he would not allow others to change, in 
any other way than to forsake Presbyterianism. Besides, 
Calvert never showed the intolerant zeal of a convert; but 
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valways the moderate and fair spoken temper of one whose 
religious convictions are cautious and apologetic, with life-long 
habit. As soon as he found it would be no offence to his 
sovereign, he openly professed to be what James had known 
him to be; and then, because the laws of the realm required it, 
he retired from office, to become a baron in Ireland, and a 
feudatory of princely domain in America. 

He first attempted to colonize Newfoundland, and expended 
his fortune largely in settling Catholic citizens, and building 
baronial accommodations for himself. But finding the climate 

- too severe, he determined to seek a settlement farther south; 
and having been himself a member of the Old Virginia London 
or South Company, he concluded to sail for Old Point Comfort ; 
which was considered the central point of the Virginia coast. 
While the Swedes were entering the Delaware in 1629, Calvert 
and his fleet of Roman Catholic adventurers entered the Chesa- 
peake, and became delighted with its genial clime, luxuriant 
forests, noble rivers, and beautiful birds. The sight of the 
oriole, it is said, captivated him beyond measure, and determined 
him to make that region his own. He first applied to the 
colony at Jamestown for a community of possession and privi- 
lege with them. But they required-the oath of supremacy, by 
which the King, and not the Pope, was to be acknowledged head 
of the church, and this he refused. Knowing however, that 
the old charters of Virginia had been revoked, and that any 
prescription could easily be voided by a Stuart on the throne, 
he returned to England, to get from the monarch, whose head- 
ship he spurned in the wilderness, the grant of domain in this 
coveted country. 

Charles I. was now king, and married to Henrietta Maria, 
daughter of Henry LV. of France. An avowed Roman Catholic 
was no unwelcome suitor at his court. And it was easy to 
excite his jealousy, and hasten his liberality, by representing 
how much the Swedes and the Dutch were aiming to occupy 
these lands, and how much a prior and actual occupation would 
prejudice the claims of England, according to the law of nations. 

In 1632, Charles granted unto his ‘trusty and well beloved 
subject, Cecilius Calvert,’ now Lord Baltimore, all that George 
his father asked for, and had described in a charter drawn up 
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by his own hand; though he died, before it could pass under 
the seals of state. The territory granted was to begin at a 
line across the mouth of the Potomac supposed to be latitude 
38°, “unto that part of Delaware Bay, on the north, which 
lieth under the fortieth degree of north latitude, where New 
England terminates; and all that tract of land from the afore- 
said Bay of Delaware, in a right line, by the degree aforesaid 
to the true meridian of the first fountain of the river Potomac, 
and from thence tending towards the south to the further bank 
of said river, and following the west and south side of it to a 
certain place, &c., to the beginning.”’ Crescentia was the name 
which George Calvert had intended for the territory; but 
Cecilius readily accepted what the ambitious Henrietta Maria 
proposed, and it was named in honour of herself, Maryland. 
Lord Baltimore did not know, that already the Dutch had 
broken the soil in cultivation, on the frontlet of this inheritance, 
and he allowed the preamble to recite, that all the region 
granted him was “hactenus terra inculta.” It was in February 
1634, that the Pilgrims of Maryland reached Point Comfort; 
and in March following, that the sacrifice of the mass was 
‘ offered, and the appropriate ceremonies of seizin were per- 
formed, in the bosom of Maryland. For some reason, Lord 
Baltimore did not emigrate himself, but committed the coloniza- 
tion to his brother Leonard. This settlement was of slow 
growth. Their ideas were intensely feudal, at war with the 
civil and social as well as religious heart of the home from 
which they expected support and accession. Puritan power 
advanced in Great Britain. The royal grantor himself was 
beheaded in fifteen years after that livery of seizin. Clay- 
borne of Virginia, who was there before them, in the island of 
Kent, resisted their claims and defied their power. Cromwell 
and the Commonwealth, a terror to kingdoms of Popery in 
Europe, was of course a terror to this handful of papists in 
English America. Pressed by the Puritan ascendancy in Eng- 
land, and the cavalier dislike in Virginia, Lord Baltimore 
was in no condition to ascertain the limits of his claim, and 
still less to contend on its borders. A struggle for its existence 
was all he could maintain. And so it continued till the restora- 
tion of Charles II., in 1660; five years after Gov. Stuyvesant, 
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by conquering the Swedes, had vindicated the occupation of 
Holland, from the original Swaanendael to the falls of the 
Delaware. Then, it was too late to claim the western margin 
of Delaware as “terra inculta.”’ 

But England had always ignored the rights of New Nether- 
lands. Even her offcast pilgrims in New England regarded 
with envious challenge the spread of Dutch civilization, Cal- 
vinistic and republican as it was, in this wilderness. They 
crowded them out of the Connecticut valley, and almost entirely 
off the lands of Long Island. And when a charter was ob- 
tained for Connecticut, no recognition was inserted of this 
noble Christian people beside them. It called for territory 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean. Charles II., soon after 
his accession, was painted in Holland, with a strumpet hang- 
ing on each arm, and courtiers behind him picking his pockets. 
The caricature was transported to London. And this creation 
of the Batavian Punch, more than all the rival glories of her 

commerce and religion, stirred him ‘to hatred of Holland. For 
~ once he was warlike, in the midst of debauchery, and the mean 

persecution of his own people. He struck Holland, first in New 
Guinea, and next in New Netherlands. He gave over the latter 
to his brother, the Duke of York, to conquer*and hold; which 
was easily done by reason of intestine division. New Amster- 
dam became New York; and Niewer Amstel became New 
Castle. All the demesne rights of the Dutch passed into the 
hands of this victor; and the Catholic Baltimores might now 
expect the utmost facility, in spreading their charter as they 
pleased, under the disposal of this bigoted papist. Who could 
have thought, that anything, thrown up in the heavings of the 
Commonwealth, and especially anything fanatical, and _ still 
more especially, anything fanatically round—round-head or 
round-coat—could come between York and Baltimore now, or 
between Baltimore and his Delaware coast? But the Duke of 
York, with all his faults, was warmly attached to the friends of 
his youth. Admiral Penn had been his tutor in naval affairs, 
of which he was passionately fond; and as his captain com- 
mander, in serving under him had won the only credit that ever 
made him popular in England. 
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William Penn is the next and last original factor, to be 
carefully scanned before we begin the running of our line. 
All history hardly furnishes a greater puzzle than the analy- 
sis of his character. Born of a Dutch mother, to whom he 
owed the traits which made him so renowned for virtue, and 
the mediation that often saved him from the wrath of his own 
father, he yet regarded every thing Dutch with aversion, to the 
end of his days. Converted to Quakerism when a boy at 
Oxford, he was expelled from college for tearing off the gowns 
from his fellow-students, which he doffed and hated as relics of 
superstition; and yet, in a little time afterwards, he was con- 
formed to the fashions of Paris itself, and returned to England 
so modish in costume and port as to be called “a fine gentle- 
man,”’ even by Pepys, the courtly diarist of Charles IJ. Now 
a student of theology at Saumur, and sitting fondly at the feet 
of Moses Amyraut, the great Calvinistic doctor; and not long 
afterwards a prisoner in the Tower, for assailing as a ‘‘sandy 
foundation,’ the doctrine’ of the Trinity, the satisfaction of 
Christ, and the imputation of his merits in the justification of ’ 
men. Again so fanatical a Quaker as to be turned out of doors 
by his own father, for refusing to take off his hat in the presence 
of the admiral, the Duke of York, and even King Charles him- 
self; and yet that same father, at the same time, could send 
him to Ireland, with full confidence that he would manage a 
large estate there with tact and pliancy, and the highest de- 
gree of good common sense. Now a street preacher in London, 
so turbulent and heedless of statutes as to be fined and im- 
prisoned with common vagabonds in Newgate; and anon, so 
high in favour at the court of James II., that noblemen were 
his clients, and so expert in guiding the conscience of that 
monarch that he was taken for a Jesuit in disguise, and had to 
rebut the charge by writing a book. So modest a man at one 
time, that he offered the secretary who made out his proprietary 
patent, twenty guineas, if he would not prefix “Penn” to 
66 Sylvania,” in giving name to the grant; and yet at another 
time so anxious to be restored to the government of the colony, 
from which he had been deposed for the malversation and cor- 
ruption of his agents, that he would set the kingdom in commo- 
tion, and employ every influence, Locke and Tillotson, with the 
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Duke of Buckingham, to secure a reinstatement in the coveted 
honour. A treaty-maker, so illustrious for integrity that his 
~ govenants with the Indian became a proverb of unchangeable 
faith, “the only treaty never sworn to and never broken;’’ yet, 
as we shall now see, a border litigant, so bent without scruple 
on getting a “back port” for Pennsylvania on the Chesa- 
peake, that all vested rights and parchments to the contrary, 
with the great seal of state upon them, were treated as nul- 
lities. 

In consideration of services rendered by his father, Admiral 
Penn, he petitioned in 1680, for a grant of lands in America ; 
where only, north of Virginia, he knew they remained yet to 
be granted—west of the Delaware and north of Maryland. 
He drafted the charter for himself with his own hand, and had 
Calvert’s before him for a model, and, therefore, knew the 
boundaries of Maryland. Never did passive importunity ob- 
tain a richer prize. Never did a man’s religious faith more 
perfectly coincide with his worldly fortune. He well knew 
‘that he could obtain nothing in that court, without the utmost 

conciliation and concession; and in Penn these gentle graces 
were never known to be dull or napping. 

He had to meet the agents of Lord Baltimore and the Duke 
of York, before the Lords of Trade and Plantations. He had 
petitioned for five degrees of latitude, leaving it carefully un- 
defined whether these degrees were to be invisible and indivi- 
sible lines through and touching his boundaries, or belts of 694 
statute miles, every one of them; that is, whether he meant a 
breadth of 278, or 3472 statute miles. He was now present 
to watch, not to urge, much less contend for his .petition. 
Baltimore objected, that he had received only two degrees, 
from 388° to 40°. “Mr. Penn,” said thé President of the 
Board, “will not three degrees serve your turn?” ‘I submit,” 
answered Penn, “both the what and the how to the honourable 
Board.” It was then agreed that he also should have what 
Calvert obtained, two belts; and the three degrees mentioned 
should be inclusive only, between the first and the third of 
these indivisible lines. That is, he should have from the north- 
ern verge of 40° to the southern verge of 48° degrees, con- 
sidering the degrees as 694 statute miles broad. Longitude 
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seems to have been thrown in by the Board, very much as 
Penn happened to name it. His original petition seems evi- 
dently to have designed a square territory, five degrees each 
way; but it came from the Board of Plantations a parallelo- 
gram five in length only, with which the meek petitioner seemed 
perfectly content; but which he and his descendants were 
always intent on widening. 

As for the Duke of York, his commissioner was careful only 
to reserve all that was valuable in the Swedo-Dutch acquisition, 
he had made by conquest, on the Delaware. First, he insisted 
that Penn’s boundary should not come nearer than twenty 
miles of New Castle. The Lords of Trade, however, guided by 
the map of Captain John Smith, alleged that if the southern 
boundary of the proposed grant should be pushed up so far, it 

would leave a narrow and unappropriated strip between this 
line and latitude 40°, at which the territory of Maryland was 
bounded. It was therefore agreed, that it should begin twelve 
miles from New Castle, on a circle, the radius of which mea- 
sured from this point would be sure to cut the line of 40°; and 
keep the possessions of York, northward and westward, safe 
from the intrusion of this new grant. After nine months of 
scrutinizing care and scruple, by not only this Board of Plan- 
tations, but the Bishop of London also, and Lord Chief Justice 
North, to see that no “undue liberties,” to use their own ex- 
pression, such as had been granted to Massachusetts and Mary- 
land, should pass to this petitioner, the charter was issued on 
the 4th of March, 1681, under all the seals of state. The 
whole description of metes and bounds is precisely in these 
words, viz., “‘All that tract or part of land in America, with 
the islands therein contained, as the same is bounded on the 
east by Delaware River, from twelve miles northward of New 
Castle town, unto the three-and-fortieth degree of north lati- 
tude, if said -river doth extend so far northward; but if not, 
then by a meridian line from the head of said river to said 
forty-third degree. The said land to extend westward five 
degrees of longitude, to be computed from said eastern bounds. 
And the said lands to be bounded on the north by the beginning 
of the three-and-fortieth degree of northern latitude, and on 
the south by a circle drawn at twelve miles distance from New 
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Castle northward and westward unto the beginning of the for- 
tieth degree of northern latitude, and then by a straight line 
westward to the limits of longitude above mentioned.”’ 

The first and main question to be decided, in pursuance of 
this grant, as between Baltimore and Penn, was, where is line 
40° north, at which Maryland was to end and Pennsylvania to 
begin. According to Smith’s map, which the authorities had 
followed implicitly, the transit of this line across the Delaware 
was fixed a little below New Castle; and they were all sure, 
that the radius of twelve miles from that town would touch it, 
before the circumference could turn visibly from west to east. 
The southern boundary of Maryland had been correctly fixed 
at Watkin’s Point, and Baltimore must measure up northward 
two belts to this line of 40°. 

Markham, the kinsman and zealous partizan of Penn, landed 
with the first emigrant party of Quakers at Upland, now Ches- 
ter; and according to his instructions made it one of his first 
concerns to confer with Lord Baltimore, on the interesting 
question of boundary. In the spring of 1682, the parties met, 
a careful astronomical observation was made, and to the asto- 
nishment of all concerned, this line of 40° was up far beyond 
the reach of that radius from New Castle, above Upland, above 
the mouth of the Schuylkill; a line, which, passing exactly 
over Bedford, Pennsylvania, and almost touching Lancaster, 
would put Chambersburgh, Gettysburgh, York, and Philadelphia 
itself into Maryland! Markham was confounded, and Lord Bal- 
timore thanked the stars and the Virgin, for this heavenly exten- 
sion of his charter. 

Soon as the waves and the winds could waft him to London, 
Markham hastened to tell the proprietor what astronomy had 
done to his border, in spite of Captain Smith’s authority. 
Penn’s equanimity was greatly disturbed. Some of his par- 
tizans at, court urged him to claim the whole belt, whose 
northern ‘ine was 40°—thus, beginning at 39°, which would 
have thrown the site of Baltimore City far up into Pennsyl- 
vania—absurdly overlooking even his own charter, which com- 
pelled that radius of twelve miles from New Castle to touch 
the southern line of his domain. But the proprietor him- 
self, more astute, if not more generous, hit upon another 
expedient. The Duke of York was his friend. Those Dela- 
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ware dependencies which had been wrested from the Dutch 
were vested in him, by royal grant, and the right of conquest. 
And these, extending from the head of ‘Fenwick’s beach to the 
mouth of Christiana Creek, would give to Penn all he wanted— 
outlet to the ocean, free from ice, not only by the Delaware 
Bay, but, as he supposed, by the Chesapeake also. Money, 
importunity, and intrigue, as well as friendship secured from 
the Duke this coveted possession; and by two deeds, in August 
of 1682, all that Holland and Sweden and England herself 
had done, to carve out of Calvert’s ‘‘hactenus terra inculta”’ 
grant, was now firmly vested in the founder of Philadelphia. 

Thus, forehanded with charters and assignments, William 
Penn made his first visit to America, with twenty-six sail of 
colonists, landing in the autumn of 1682. After taking livery of 
seizin, and receiving the homage of 8000 people, already planted 
in the “lower counties,” as this recent acquisition was called, 
and paying due respect to the Duke’s governor at New York, he 
sought an interview with Charles, Lord Baltimore. Historians 
say, it was “friendly, but formal.’’ Of course, it would be 
friendly, on the part of one who has been so renowned for 
benevolence and philanthropy, and who had just brought some 
twenty-six ship-loads of friends to settle brotherly love in 
savage America. But no friend, intent on removing the land- 
marks of his neighbour, could have brought a more ungracious 
lot of disclosures, for the information of a competitor. 

He began by informing Lord Baltimore, that 60 miles in- 
stead of 694 was to be the breadth of geographical degrees 
for Maryland. And next, that the Delaware coast had not 
been terra inculta in 1632, when his grandfather, George: Cal- 
vert, had obtained his patent; that the Christian people of 
Holland had subdued the shore, first from the wilderness, and 
then from the Swedes, and that all this culture and habitation 
had passed over to the Duke of York, by whose grace the 
whole possession had in due form been conveyed to him, Wil- 
liam Penn. Lord Baltimore, starting with ‘anger, and bewil- 
dered by these unexpected meshes, which the Quaker had 
woven, exclaimed, “I stand on my patent!’ Subsequently, in 
another interview, held at New Castle, Penn proposed to give 
up the literal advantage his charter he had got from the blun- 
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dering of Captain Smith, and allow the breadth of Maryland 
to touch on 40°, provided, Baltimore would sell to him, at “a 
gentlemanly price,” a sweep of acres around the head of Chesa- 
peake Bay. But his lordship replied, he would do so, if Penn 
would throw in the ‘‘three lower counties,”’ all that is now the 
State of Delaware, into the bargain. “This,” said Penn, “he 
‘knew I would not do—I did not prize the thing I desired at 
such a rate.” - 

Here negotiations ended for half a century. Lord Baltimore 
determined to hold at all hazard the claim of his fathers. At 
once he made forcible entry on the territories of Penn, and 
appealed to the king at St. James’. Pending the trial of his 
cause, Charles II. died, and the Duke of York ascended the 
throne. Of course, the cause of William Penn, being virtually 
that of James II. himself, would be decided against Baltimore. 
The Lords of Trade and Plantations, to whom the matter had 
had been referred, would not however touch the difficult pro- 
blem of line 40°; but only decided the question about the 
peninsula, between the Delaware and the Chesapeake, in which 
alone his Majesty was personally involved. They ordered this 
to be divided—all of it, between Cape Henlopen and 40° by a 
right line, into two equal parts; ‘the eastern half to go to his 
Majesty,”’ (and of course to Penn), and the western half to Lord 
Baltimore, as comprised in his charter. Thus the State of 
Delaware began, and the art and influence of William Penn 
reared a commonwealth from the ashes of Swaanendael, at the 
expense of Catholic Maryland. 

The Greek painters, we are told, represented their Nemesis 
as a virgin goddess, looking on in thoughtful attitude, with a 
bridle in the one hand, and a sword or scourge inthe other. All 
his renown for meekness, and equity, and benevolence, could 
not screen the owner of both Delaware and Pennsylvania from 
a visible retribution. Before the decision in his favour could 
be enforced, the Revolution rolled Penn out of court; and even 
an order of Queen Anne, as late as 1708, proved ineffectual to 
separate his territories from the jurisdiction of Maryland. 
Harassed by debt, with mortgages to remorseless money-lend- 
ers, compelling him to sell the half of all to the Queen, and, at 
the same time, persecuted, both for his faith and his fondness 
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for the Stuarts, he died in 1718; bequeathing contention to his 
heirs, among themselves, as well as vast invumbrances, and 
unsettled boundaries, to his magnificent demesne. 

Passing over’ many incidents of romantic interest, which 
resulted from the spirit of angry border feud, we come to the 
year 1732; when Richard Penn, the youngest of the three sons, 
became of age. The title of Baltimore had also descended 
another generation, and now vested in Charles Calvert, the 
second of that name, and great-grandson of the original pro- 
prietor. Both parties were now alike out of court. A Pro- 
testant succession on the throne was not be won easily in 
favour of the Catholic Calverts: and a Hanoverian House 
remembered not the Penns, whose political partialities might still 
be sighing for the exiled Pretender. _ Besides the colonial peace 
was greatly disturbed. The notorious Colonel Cresap, squat- 
ting on the banks of the Susquehanna, had armed desperate 
men, and furious women also, to resist the Penns in the bosom 
of their own commonwealth. A little below where Wrights- 
ville now stands, opposite Columbia, he kept a ferry and built 
a fort, and filled it with “border ruffians,” who stigmatized 
the colonists of Penn with the name of “quaking cowards,” 
while these, in turn, called the Marylanders, many of whom 
were transported convicts, “hominy gentry.” Arrested at 
length on the charge of murder, and brought by the sheriff of 
Lancaster to the prison in Philadelphia, Cresap exclaimed, as 
he entered the city with an air of taunting defiance—“ This is 
a pretty Maryland town.” 

Wearied on both sides with troubles like these, and obtaining 
at length an accurate map of all the localities, the parties 
entered into a memorable compromise on the 10th of May in 
that year, 1732; which adopted the order in council of 1685, 
dividing the peninsula into two equal parts; and superseded all 
reference to line 40°, substituting, for the true observation, 
fixed and familiar landmarks, already mentioned in the charter, 
settling, as far as could be done without actual survey, the 
boundaries as they are at this day. 

On the margin of this agreement was drawn a map of the 
work, with directions how to pursue it. They were to begin at 
New Castle, and run the radius of twelve miles from that point, 
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northward and westward. Then to go down to Cape Henlopen, 
‘“‘which lieth south of Cape: Cornelius,” and from its ocean 
point, to measure a due west line to Chesapeake Bay; find the 
middle point of that line, and plant a corner there. From said 
middle point run a line northward, up the peninsula, so as to be 
a tangent line to the periphery of the circle, at or near its 
western verge, and mark the tangent point. From said tangent 
point, to run a line due north, until it comes to a point fifteen 
English statute miles south of the latitude of the most southern 
part of the city of Philadelphia. From that fifteen-mile point, 
run a line due west, across the Susquehanna, Xc., to the utmost 
longitude of Pennsylvania. 

The patience and persistence of the Penns always triumphed, 
over the hasty and turbulent spirit of the Baltimores; and 
what they called compromise invariably proved to be every jot 
and tittle of their own claim. This compromise, found out very 
soon by Lord Baltimore to be all on one side, began at every 
step of the practical adjustment to be evaded. Commissioners 
to run the line met and parted, in fruitless contention. Balti- 
more’s representatives insisted that the circle which we now see 
at the head of Delaware State, should stretch its periphery, 
instead of its radius, to the southernmost line of Pennsylvania; 
and again, that the Cape Henlopen, from which Delaware was 
to be measured on the south, should be the upper one, opposite 
Cape May, called Cape Cornelius then, instead of Fenwick’s 
beach or island; and that the east and west line from which the 
north line to divide the peninsula would start, should run from ' 
the Atlantic to a channel bounding Taylor’s Island, instead of 
the Chesapeake itself, and run upon the ground instead of hori- 
zontal admeasurement, so as to narrow the Delaware counties. 
On every one of these pretences, the court of Chancery in 
England had to decide; and always decided in favour of the 
Penns. Baltimore in a rage threw up his charter, and asked 
George II. to give him a confirmation of what a king had 
given in 1682, This was refused; and the king in council 
had to dictate an arbitrary line, aad the surveys could be com- 
pleted; which was reluctantly accepted. 

At length, after another tissue of troubles, arising out of this 
expedient also, the high litigant parties, in another generation, 
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did, on'the 4th of July, 1760, enter into that agreement which 
remains ratified and acknowledged, without disturbance, to this 
day. And a more remarkable document, it is said by eminent 
lawyers, is not to be found among all the great models of old 
English conveyancing; remarkable for length, consisting of 
thirty-four pages closely printed octavo; and also for legal pre- 
cision, and perspicuity; putting at rest for ever the most vexing 
question, according to Lord Hardwicke, that ever engaged the 
Councils and Chanceries of England. 

The only remaining trouble was the execution of the surveys. 
Seven commissioners for each proprietary, three of whom 
should be a quorum to act, began the work in November 1760; 
but had to begin with the north and south dividing line on the 
peninsula, between Delaware and Maryland, in order to have 
a tangent for that circle of twelve miles radius about New, 
Castle; on which tangent line, at a distance of fifteen miles 
from Cedar Street in Philadelphia, the great western line was 
*- to begin. Delaware, indeed, being also as much the property 
of the Penns as Pennsylvania itself; and called, as we have 
seen, ‘the three lower counties,’ New Castle, Kent, and 
Sussex; while Philadelphia, Bucks and Chester, the whole of 
Pennsylvania, were called “the three upper -counties.” But: 
that one line, the western boundary of Delaware, took the joint 
Commissioners of the survey three years to locate, run, and mark. 
Tired with this long delay, and fearing that still another 
generation would pass before the important line of latitude 
could be traced, the proprietors about London decided to super- 
sede American surveyors altogether, and send Mason and 
Dixon, astronomers of rising fame at London. They had been 
at the Cape of Good Hope together, to make observations of an 
eclipse of the sun. And it was resolved to constitute them a 
joint commission for this important business. And they repre- 
sented well the composition of two tempers, that, after the 
jarring of three generations, joined their hands in final recon- 
ciliation. Mason represented the Quaker element, and Dixon 
the Chevalier. The former was ‘cool, deliberate, painstaking, 
never in a hurry,” the latter was “active, impatient, and 
nervous’ in temperament. Yet both worked on in harmony to 
the end of their task. They began it late in the fall of 1763; 
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and spent the remainder of that year and much of the next, in 
preparatory observations arid work, which had been done 
already by the slow American surveyors. And these they 
were compelled to verify. With all their advantage of science 
and experience, and the most perfect instruments which art 
could furnish—a four feet zenith sector, among others, brought 
with them from London, they confessed that the rude sightings 
and chainings of their predecessors were so exact, that they 
could not make the tangent line pass one inch eastward or 
westward. In 1764, they began to run west from their cele- ’ 
brated corner, and traced their line to the Susquehanna, a 
parallel of 39° 43’ 82/’, instead of the round simplicity of "40° 
as evidently intended at the original granting. Next year, 
1765, they began to lay open vistas in the forests, which had 
.never yet been explored by civilization, and now their main 
work needed the fortitude of American, more than the skill of 
London surveyors. But for the four brothers McClean, soon 
after distinguished in the provincial history of Pennsylvania, 
the privations and dangers of the survey would have been too 
much for Mason and Dixon. Nearly two years transpired 
before they reached the Allegheny mountain. The line had 
measured only 160 miles, when the Indians interfered, to forbid 
the axe and the chain; until a grand convocation of the “Six 
Nations,”’ procured at a great expense by the Governors of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, gave them leave to proceed. 
Nearly a whole year more was consumed in this negotiation. 
In 1767, the western limit of Maryland—“the meridian of the 
first fountain of the Potomac’? was reached. Why they went 
on as a joint commission beyond this point, cannot be well 
ascertained. But the Penns, who always had their own way, 
were eager to measure out five degrees of longitude; and the 
company went on at the expense of Maryland as well as Penn- 
sylvania. At the crossing of Braddock’s Road, however, the 
Savage warriors, who had been at hand ever since they descended 
into the valley of the Ohio, became sullen and reserved. The 
Mohawk chief, who had been a consenting agent for the Six 
Nations, left them suddenly and silently. The Shawnese and 
Delawares made terrific demonstrations. And at length, as 
soon as their line touched the old Catawba war path, peremptory 
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commands from the savage chiefs compelled them to- desist. 

There the line had to stop for fifteen years. Mason and Dixon 
did not finish it. They returned to mark in a permanent 
manner what they had measured, setting up every mile a stone, 
with M. on the one side, and P. on the other; and every five 
miles, a stone brought from England, with the proprietary 
coats of arms engraved on each side. They made their final 
report to the proprietaries on the 9th of November, 1768, five 
. years after they had arrived in Philadelphia to begin their work. 

The work was well done. But, after all, it remained to be 
perfected by American surveyors. In 1849, the three States 
which meet together at the celebrated bend in the Northwestern 
corner of Delaware, employed Colonel James D. Graham, of the 
United States Corps of Topographical Engineers, to retrace the 
lines, especially of that notch and circle, so much the concern 
of little Delaware; and replace the missing monuments of 
Mason and Dixon. The great corner-stone, from which their 
parallel began, had been made a chimney-piece by a neighbour- 
ing farmer, and a post of wood put into its place. ‘The radius 
of twelve miles which keeps Pennsylvania and Maryland at 
arm’s length from Newcastle, was found two feet and four 
inches too short, but on the periphery and the tangent line 
some of the miles were found to be too long by a few feet. 
And these minute corrections deprived a legislator of his seat, 
turned over the old Christiana church to another commonwealth, 
and obliged Maryland to yield one acre and three quarters of 
territory to Delaware. 

It would be a history of greater interest to pursue the line, 
from the war path of the Indians to the southwest corner of 
Pennsylvania, as it was run between Pennsylvania and Virginia 
when they became sovereign States; and to record how mar- 
vellously again the meek persistency of Quaker claims tri- 
umphed over the cavalier and choleric demands of the Old 
Dominion; how the rich wool-growing hills of Allegheny, 
Fayette, Washington, and Greene counties in Pennsylvania, 
were identified at the first with Virginia law and custom, its 
early settlers preferring these to the government of the Penns; 
and how even the “Whiskey Insurrection” originated very 
much from this feeling, and hostility to the federal excise law, 
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because it resembled so much an odious measure of the kind 
which had claimed their submission from the authority of the 
Penns. It would be also an interesting history to go round 
about the whole territory of that magnificent parallelogram, 
and see how Pennsylvania got the ‘“Hrie triangle,” as it was 
called, by holding on to her north boundary the beginning of lat- 
itude 48°, eesrichustiding that widening on the south of nine- 
teen miles, taken from Maryland by virtue of John Smith’ 3 
blunder in the map. She was chartered originally for two , 
degrees only, inclusive, but won, as we have seen, by artifice 
and perseverance a strip besides which comes within a mile of 
cutting Maryland in twain. Still more, we might glean a 
triumph of the same kind over Yankee push and aggression, in 
the memorable defeat of the Connecticut claim to the valley of 
of the Wyoming, awarded by arbitrators sitting at Trenton 
in 1782. 

Never did the Keystone fail to hold successfully at last 
everything adhering to her sides, as well as inhering in her 
bosom: and may we not well construe this geographical tena- 
city, as an augury of hope, that she will hold the whole arch, 
that is her own to bind, by a charter infinitely fairer than the 
parchment by which Maryland was cleft, on the line of Mason 
and Dixon? 

And although we cannot justify the greed and finesse of the 
Penns, in the light of impartial history, and have glanced 
already at some of the retributions with which they were pun- 
ished, we may well rejoice that the nineteen miles of her south- 
ern border, in the providence of God, fell to Pennsylvania, and 
not to Maryland; and consequently escaped the blight and 
curse of American slavery, ever since that woe began to tell 
upon the industry and morals of the people. Look at that 
border during the whole period of the dispute between the 
Penns and the Baltimores. It was the most illuminated strip of 
land on the whole continent of America. 

It included all Philadelphia, the chief city of North America 
then, and for half a century afterwards. It included the great 
school district of American Presbyterianism—the New London 
and New Londonderry, or Fagg’s Manor, the Pequea, and the 
Nottingham schools—all of them so renowned for the Blairs, 
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the Smiths, the Allisons, Finley, Davies, Ewing, and many 
others who founded and adorned our church in the century 
that is past; not. to speak of James Smith, James Ross, Hugh 
H. Breckinridge, John Rowan, Thomas McKean, Hugh Wil- 
lhamson, David Ramsey, Robert Fulton, and a host of others, 
men of the first magnitude among statesmen, historians, and 
inventors, who sprung of Scotch-Irish parentage, were formed 
for greatness in the schools of this conterminous ground; which 
_ had, of right and royal intent, originally belonged to Maryland. 
Who can estimate the different influence upon the destiny of 
this nation if that narrow strip of nineteen miles had been 
ridden from that day to this, by the arrogance of slave-power! 
It is not too much to say, perhaps, that if William Penn had 
not obtained by the mistake of a rude survey, and his own per- 
tinacious will to make the most of it, a slice from the charter of 
Calvert, this American Union had not have been arched at 
all, or had tumbled to ruins, in the hour that Missouri knocked 
for admission as a sovereign State. The population which 
spread from east to west, along the parallel surveyed by Mason 
and Dixon, has been the most adhesive element in our whole 
Republic. Until recently it was mainly Scotch-Irish. As it 
passed over the Kittatinny or Cumberland valley, it was almost 
an unmingled element of this kind for a hundred years. That 
beautiful garden valley of the United States, from Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, to Lexington, Virginia, was thrown across the 
great dividing line, to be filled with a massive band of steel, in 
order to continue, what the Allegheny itself could not hold 
together for a day, diverse civilizations in one harmonious bro- 
therhood. Another clasp of the kind fastened the western 
extremities of Pennsylvania and Virginia together. 

But, alas! these bands of steel are now broken to pieces; 
and in proportion to the tenacity with which it held the Union 
together, is the repulsion with which the same element refuses 
to be welded again. ‘The last link that was broken will be the 
last one to yield, in the pressure which would join us in a recon- 
struction. Border Presbyterianism, of such a type, once 
divided, will come far behind political compromises, and other 
forms of ecclesiastical reunions, to join hands, with anything 
like the original earnest. Their feuds have always been of dif- 
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ficult and slow reconciliation. It may be well, therefore, that 
an element of such stern love and hatred has been passing 
away from that border line, for a whole generation; that the 
descendants of German immigration, from the Palatinate and 
elsewhere, have. been gradually superseding the Scotch-Irish 
people, who would have met the rebel raiders, as their fathers 
met the murderous Indians, in the “gaps of their mountains, 
when the government of Penn would give then no protection, 
with a rifle and a rock, for every man, woman, and child, in 
defence of their homes. ‘Their successors, of a different spirit, 
for the most part quiet, passive, money-loving, can be moulded 
far more easily in forms of reconstruction. Thus, what we 
have often mourned over, along that line, the decadence of old 
Presbyterian churches and schools, may prove to be a national 
blessing in the good providence of God. Removed from the fissure 
into which it would have fallen by the quarrel, as an element of 
stubborn disintegration, the seed of that sturdy race, and that 
mighty faith, has gone to make the corners of the land flourish 
on every side, until the receding latitudes, north and south, 
shall become worthy of each other again, and seek to be tied 
again in constitutional bonds which cannot be easily broken. 

And then, again, Maryland is free, and West Virginia is 
free. The slave line is pushed down to their feet. The con- 
spicuity of Mason and Dixon’s line goes out, in the radiance 
that sheds an equal light of liberty on each side of this ancient 
boundary; and thus let it be obliterated; let its main demar- 
cation, for which it has been distinguished so long in the 
memory of this generation, sink from the sight of man, a fossil, 
harder to be found than the armorial carvings, long since 
buried or carried away, with which the London surveyors were 
so proud to mark every five miles of their progress. 
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Tue Scriptures teach that God formed the body of man out of 
the dust of the earth, and breathed into him the breath of life, 
and he became nn wp2, a living soul. According to this 
account, man consists of two distinct principles, a body and soul; 
the one material, the other immaterial; the one corporeal, the 
other spiritual. It is involved in this statement, first, that the 
soul of man is a substance; and secondly, that it is a substance 
distinct from the body. So that in the constitution of man 
two distinct substances are included. 

The idea of substance is one of the primary truths of the 
reason. It is given in the consciousness of every man, and is 
therefore a part of the universal faith of men. We are con- 
scious of our thoughts, feelings, and volition. We know that 
these exercises or phenomena are constantly changing, but that 
there is something of which these phenomena are the exercises 
and manifestation. That something is the self which remains 
unchanged, is the same identical something, yesterday, to-day, 
and to-morrow. The soul is therefore, not a mere series of 
acts, nor is it a form of the life of God, nor is it a mere unsub- 
stantial force, but a real subsistence. Whatever acts. zs, and 
what 7s, is an entity. A nonentity is nothing, and nothing can 
neither have power nor produce effects. The soul of man, 
therefore, is an essence, or entity, or substance, the abiding 
subject of its varying states and exercises. The second point 
just mentioned is no less plain. As we can know nothing of 
substance but from its phenomena, and as we are forced by a 
law of our nature to believe in the existence of a substance of 
which the phenomena are the manifestation, so by an equally 
stringent necessity we are forced to believe, that where the 
phenomena are not only different, but incompatible, there the 
substances are also different. As therefore, the phenomena or 
properties of matter are essentially different from those of 
mind, we are forced to conclude that matter and mind are two 
distinct substances; that the soul is not material nor the body 
spiritual. “To identify matter with mind,” says Cousin, “ or 
mind with matter, it is necessary to pretend that sensation, 
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thought, volition, are reducible, in the last analysis, to solidity, 
extension, figure, divisibility, &c.; or, that solidity, extension, 
figure, &c., are reducible to sensation, thought, will.” (£/e- 
ments of Psychology, Henry’s translation, p. 870.) It may 
be said, therefore, despite of materialists and idealists, that it 
is intuitively certain that matter and mind are two distinct sub- 
stances. And such has been the faith of the great body of 
mankind. This view of the nature of man which is presented 
in the original account of his creation, is sustained by the 
constant representations of the Bible. The Scriptures do not 
formally teach any system of psychology; but there are cer- 
tain truths, relating both to our physical and mental consti- 
tution, which they constantly assume. They assume, as we 
have seen, that the soul is a substance; that it is a substance 
distinct from the body, and there are two, and not more than 
two essential elements in the constitution of man. ‘This is 
evident, 1st, from the distinction everywhere made between 
soul and body. Thus, in the original account of the creation, 
a clear distinction is made between the body as formed from 
the dust of the earth, and the soul as the principle of life, which 
was breathed into it from God. And in Gen. iii. 19, it is said, 
“Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return.’’ As it was 
only the body that was formed out of the dust, it is only the 
body that is to return to dust. In Eccles. xii. 7, it is said, 
“Then the dust shall return to the earth as it was, and the 
spirit shall return to God who gave it.” Isaiah x. 18: “Shall 
consume both soul and body.” Daniel says, vil. 15, “I was 
grieved in my spirit in my body.’’ Our Lord, Matt. vi. 25, 
commands his disciples to “take no thought for the body ;” 
and again, “‘Fear not them that kill the body, but are not able 
to kill the soul: but fear him which is able to destroy soul and 
body in hell.” Matt. x. 28. Such is the constant representa- 
tion of the Scriptures. The body and soul are set forth as 
distinct substances, and the two together as constituting the 
whole man. 2d, There is a second class of passages equally 
decisive as to this poimt. It consists of those in which the body 
is represented as a garment which is to be laid aside; a taber- 
nacle or house in which the soul dwells, which it may leave, 
and return to. Paul, on a certain occasion, did not know 
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whether he was in the body, or out of the body. Peter says he 
thought it meet as long as he was in this tabernacle to put his 
brethren in remembrance of the truth, “knowing,” as he adds, 
“that I must shortly put off this my tabernacle.” Paul in 
2 Cor. v. 1, says, “If our house of this tabernacle be dissolved, 
we have a building of God.” In the same connection he speaks 
of being unclothed, and clothed upon with our house, which is — 
from heaven; and of being absent from the body, and present 
with the Lord, knowing that while we are at home in the body, 
we are absent from the Lord. ‘To the Philippians (i. 23, 24,) 
he says, “I am in a strait betwixt two, having a desire to 
depart, and to be with Christ, which is far better: nevertheless, 
to abide in the flesh is more needful for you.” 38. It is the 
common belief of mankind, the clearly revealed doctrine of 
the Bible, and part of the faith of the church universal, that 
the soul can, and does exist, and act after death. If this is so, 
then the body and soul are two distinct substances. The former 
may be disorganized, reduced to dust, dispersed, or even anni- 
hilated, and the latter retain its conscious life and activity. 
This doctrine was taught in the Old Testament, where the dead 
are represented as dwelling in Sheol, whence they occasionally 
reappeared, as Samuel did to Saul. Our Lord says, that as 
God is not the God of the dead, but of the living, his declaring 
himself to be the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, proves 
that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are now alive. Moses and 
Elijah conversed with Christ on the Mount. ‘To the dying 
thief our Lord said, “This day shalt thow,” (that in which his 
personality resided,) “‘be with me in paradise.” Paul, as we have 
just seen, desired to be absent from the body, and present with 
the Lord. He knew that his conscious personal existence was 
to be continued after the dissolution of his body. It is unneces- 
sary to dwell on this point, as the continued existence of the 
soul in full consciousness and activity, out of the body, and in 
the interval between death and the resurrection, is not denied 
by any Christian church. But if this be so, it clearly proves 
that the soul and body are two distinct substances, so that the 
former can exist independent of the other. 

Man, then, according to the Scriptures, is a created spirit in 
vital union with a material organized body. As to the relation 
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between these two constituents of our nature, it is admitted to 
be mysterious. ,That is, it is incomprehensible. We do not 
know how the body acts on the mind, or how the mind acts on 
the body. These facts are plain: 1. That the union is a vital 
union, in such a sense as that the soul is the source of life to 
the body. When the soul leaves the body, the latter ceases to 
- live. It loses its sensibility and activity, and becomes at once 
subject to the chemical laws which govern unorganized matter, 
and by their operation is soon reduced to dust, undistinguish- 
able from the earth whence it was originally taken. 2. Itisa 
fact of consciousness, that certain states of the body produce 
certain corresponding states of the mind. The mind takes cog- 
nizance of the impressions made by external objects on the 
organs of sense. The mind sees, the mind hears, the mind 
feels, not directly or immediately, (at least in our present and 
normal state), but through or by means of the appropriate 
organs of the body. It is also a matter of daily experience, 
that a healthful condition of the body is necessary to a health- 
ful state of the mind; that certain diseases, or disorders of the 
one, produce derangement in the operations of the other. 
Emotions of the mind also affect the body. Shame suffuses the 
cheek, joy causes the heart to beat, and the eyes to shine. A 
blow on the head renders the mind unconscious, ¢. e., it renders 
the brain unfit to be the organ of its activity; and a diseased 
condition of the brain may cause irregular action in the mind, 
as in lunacy. All this is incomprehensible, but it is undenia- 
ble. 38. It is also a fact of consciousness, that while certain 
operations of the body are independent of the conscious volun- 
tary action of the mind, as the processes of respiration, diges- 
tion, secretion, assimilation, &c., there are certain actions 
dependent on the will. We can will to move, and we can exert 
a greater or less degree of muscular force. It is better to 
admit these simple facts of consciousness and experience, and 
to confess that while they prove an intimate and vital union 
between the mind and body, they do not enable us to compre- 
hend the nature of that union, than to have recourse to arbi- 
trary and fanciful theories which deny these facts, because we 
cannot explain them. This is done by the advocates of the 
doctrine of occasional causes which denies any action of the 
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mind on the body, or of the body on the mind, but refers all to 
the immediate agency of God. A certain state of the mind is 
the occasion on which God produces a certain act of the body; 
and a certain impression made on the body, is the occasion on 
which he produces a certain impression on the mind. Leib- 
nitz’s doctrine of a preéstablished harmony is equally unsatis- 
factory. He also denied that one substance can act upon - 
another of a different kind; that matter can act on mind or 
mind on matter. He proposed to account for the admitted 
correspondence between the varying states of the one and those 
of the other, upon the assumption of a prearrangement God 
had preordained that the mind should have the perception of a 
tree, whenever the tree was presented to the eye, and that the 
arm should move whenever the mind had a volition to move. 
He denied there is any causal relation between those two series 
of events. This is one of the vagaries of genius; a vain 
attempt to explain the inexplicable. 

The scriptural doctrine of the nature of man as a created 
spirit in vital union with an organized body, consisting there- 
fore of two, and only two distinct elements or substances, mat- 
ter and mind, is one of great importance. It is intimately 
connected with some of the most important doctrines of the 
Bible; with the constitution of the person of Christ, and con- 
sequently with the nature of his redeeming work, and of his 
relation to the children of men, with the doctrine of the fall, 
original sin, and of regeneration; and with the doctrines of a 
future state, and of the resurrection. It is because of this 
connection, and not because of its interest as a question of 
psychology, that the true idea of man demands the careful 
investigation of the theologian. 

The doctrine above stated, as the doctrine of the Scriptures 
and: the church, is properly designated as realistic dualism, 
That is, it asserts the existence of two distinct es, entities, or 
substances; the one extended, tangible, and divisible, the object 
of the senses; the other, unextended, and indivisible, the think- 
ing, feeling, willing subject in man. ‘This doctrine stands op- 
posed, 1st, to materialism and idealism, which, although anta- 
gonistic systems in other respects, agree in denying any dualism 
of substance. The one makes the mind a function of the body, 
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while according to the other the body is a form of the mind. 
But according to the Scriptures and all sacred philosophy, 
neither is the body, as Delitzsch (Biblische Psychologie, p. 64) 
says, a precipitate of the mind, nor is the mind a sublimate of 
matter. 2. The scriptural doctrine of man is of course op- 
posed to the old heathen doctrine, which represents him as the 
form in which nature, der Naturgeist, the anima mundi, comes 
to self-consciousness, and to the wider pantheistic doctrine, 
according to which men are the highest manifestations of the 
one universal principle of being and life; and to the doctrine 
which represents man as the union of the impersonal, universal 
reason, or Adyoc, with a living corporeal organization. Accord- 
ing to this view, man consists of the body, (c@pa), soul guz7) 
and Adyoc, or the impersonal reason. ‘This is very nearly the 
Apollinarian doctrine as to the constitution of Christ’s person 
applied to all mankind. 3d. It is of more consequence to re- 
mark that the scriptural doctrine is opposed to Trichotomy, 
or the doctrine that man consists of three distinct substances, 
body, soul, and spirit; oda, duy7, and mvedpa; corpus, anima, 
and animus. This view of the nature of man is of the more 
importance to the theologian, not only because it has been 
held to a greater or less extent in the church, but also because 
it has greatly influenced the form in which other doctrines Rave 
been presented, and because it has some semblance of support 
from the Scriptures themselves. The doctrine has been held 
in different forms. The simplest, most intelligible, and the one 
most commonly adopted is, that the body is the material part 
of our constitution, the soul or.dvy7 is the principle of animal 
life, and the mind, zvedya, the principle of our rational and 
immortal life. When a plant dies, its material organization is 
dissolved, and the principle of vegetable life, which it contained, 
disappears. When a brute dies, its body returns to dust, and 
the guy7, or principle of animal life, by which it was animated 
passes away. When a man dies, his body returns to the earth, 
his duy7 ceases to exist, his zyadua alone remains until reunited 
with the body at the resurrection. To the zvedua, which is 
peculiar to man, belong reason, will, and conscience; to the 
¢uy7, which we have in common with the brutes, belong under- 
standing, feeling, and sensibility; or the power of sense- 
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perceptions. (See August Hahn’s Lehrbuch des christlichen 
Glaubens, p. 324.) According to another view of the subject, 
the soul is neither the body nor the mind, nor is it a distinct 
subsistence, but it is the resultant of the union of the zvedyua 
and s@pa. (See Géschel in Herzog’s Real-EHncyklopadie, art. 
Seele), or according to Delitasch, (Biblische Psychologie, 64), 
there is a dualism of being in man, but a trichotomy of sub- 
stance. He distinguishes between being and substance, and 
maintains that spirit and soul (zvedyua and duyz7) are not ver- 
schiedene Wesen, but verschiedene Substanzen. He says that 
the non w) mentioned in the history of the creation, is not 
the compositum, resulting from the union of the spirit and body, 
so that the two constituted man when he became a living crea- 
ture composed of mind and body; but it is a tertiwm quid, a 
third substance, which belongs to the constitution of his nature. 
But secondly, this third principle, he says, does not pertain to 
the body; it is not the higher attribute or function of the body, 
but it pertains to the spirit and is produced by it. It sustains 
the same relation to it that breath does to the body, or efful- 
gence does to light. He says the duy7 (soul) is the dxavyacpya 
of the zvedya, and the bond of its union with the body. 

In opposition to all the forms of trichotomy, or the doctrine 
of a’threefold substance in the constitution of man, it may be 
remarked: 1. That it is opposed to the account of the creation 
of man, as given in Gen. ii. 7. According to that account, God 
formed man out of the dust of the earth, and breathed into. him 
the breath of life, and he became nn we3, @. ¢., a being 
(797 wp? ia vex) in whom is a living soul. There is in this 
account no intimation of anything more than the material body 
formed of the earth, and the living principle derived from God. 
2. This doctrine (trichotomy) is opposed to the uniform usage 
of Scripture. So far from the wp: (suy7, anima, or soul) being 
distinguished from the m4 (zvedua, animus, or mind), as either 
originally different, or as derived from it, these words all 
assignate one and the same thing. They are interchanged: 
the one is substituted for the other; and all that is or can be 
predicated of the one may be predicated of the other. The 
Hebrew wp) and the Greek ¢vy7 mean breath, life, the living 
principle, that in which life and the whole of the subject spoken 
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of resides. The same is also true of mn and zvedua; they 
also mean breath, life, and living principle. The Scriptures 
therefore speak of ie wp) or guyj, not only as that which 
lives, or is the principle of life to the body, but as that which 
thinks and feels, which may be saved or lost, which survives the 
body, and is immortal. The soul is the man himself, that in 
which his identity and personality reside. It is the Ego. 
Higher than the soul there is nothing in man. Therefore it is 
so so often used as a synonyme for self. very soul is every 
man; my soul is me; his soul is him. What shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul? It is the soul that sins. Lev. iv. 2. 
It is the soul that loves God; for we are commanded to love 
God, 2¢ banc tHe dvyzs. Hope is said to be the anchor of the 
soul, and the word of God is able to save the soul. The end of 
our faith is said to be (1 Peter i. 9) the salvation of our souls; 
and John (Rev. vi. 6, ¥, xx. 4) saw in heaven the souls of them 
that were slain for the word of God. From all this it is evident 
that the word guy, or soul, does not designate the mere animal 
part of our nature, nor is it a substance different from the 
mvevua, or spirit. 8. A third remark on this subject is, that 
all the words above mentioned, wp3 min and maw? in Hebrew, 
duyy and mvedua in Greek, and soul and spirit in English, are 
used in Scripture indiscriminately of men and of eeeotal 
animals. If the Bible ascribed only a guy7 to brutes, and both 
guy; and mvevua to man, there would be some ground for 
assuming that the two are essentially distinct. But such is not 
the case. The living principle in the brute is called both, 
wp2 and min, duy7 and azvedya. That principle in the brute 
creation is irrational and mortal, in man it is rational and 
immortal. “Who knoweth the spirit of man that goeth upward, 
and the spirit of the beasts that goeth downward to the earth?” 
Kecles. iti. 21. The soul of the brute is the immaterial princi- 
ple which constitutes its life, and which is endowed with sensi- 
bility, and that measure of intelligence which experience shows 
the lower animals possess. The soul of man is a created spirit 
of a higher order, which has not only the attributes of sensi- 
bility, memory, and instinct, but the higher powers which per- 
tain to our intellectual, moral, and religious life. In the brutes, 
it is not one substance that feels, and another that remembers; 
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so it is not one substance in man that is the subject of sensa- 
tions, and another substance which has intuitions ef necessary 
truths, and which is endowed with conscience and the know- 
ledge of God. Philosophers speak of world-consciousness, or 
the immediate cognizance which we have of what is without us; 
of self-congciousness, or the knowledge of what is within us; 
and God-consciousness, or our knowledge and sense of God. 
These all belong to one and the same immaterial, rational sub- 
stance. 4. It is fair to appeal to the testimony of conscious- 
ness on this subject. We are conscious of our bodies, and we 
are conscious of our souls, 2 ¢., of the exercises and states 
of each; but no man is conscious of the gvyf as distinct 
from the zvedpa, of the soul as different from the spirit. 
In other words, consciousness reveals the existence of two 
substances in the constitution of our nature, but it does not 
reveal the existence of three substances, and therefore the 
existence of more than two cannot rationally be assumed. 
5. The passages of Scripture which are cited as favouring the 
opposite doctrine may all be explained in consistency with the 
current representations of Scripture on the subject. When 
Paul says to the Thessalonians, ‘I pray God your whole spirit, 
and soul, and body, be preserved blameless until the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,” (1 Thess. v. 23), he only uses a peri- 
phrasis for the whole man. As when in Luke i. 47, the virgin 
says, ‘My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath 
rejoiced in God my Saviour,” soul and spirit do not mean dif- 
ferent things. And when we are commanded, ‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind,” (Luke x. 27,) 
we have not an enumeration of so many distinct substances. 
Nor do we distinguish between the mind and heart as distinct enti- 
ties when we pray that both may be enlightened and sanctified. 
We mean simply the soul in all its aspects, or faculties. Again, 
when in Heb. iv. 12, the apostle says the word of God pierces 
so as to penetrate soul and spirit, and the joints and marrow, 
he does not assume that soul and spirit are different substances. 
The joints and marrow are not different substances. They are 
both material; they are different forms of the same substance; 
and so soul and spirit are one and the same substance, under 
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different aspects or relations. We can say that the word of 
God reaches not only to the feelings, but also to the conscience, 
without assuming that the heart and conscience are distinct 
entities. Much less is any such distinction implied in Philip. 1. 
27, “Stand fast in one spirit (év ée zvedpyare), with one mind 
(1% duy7).” There is more difficulty in explaining 1 Cor. xv. 
44, The apostle there distinguishes between the odpa duyexdr, 
and the owpa mvevyarexov, the former is that in which the 
guy, is the animating principle, and the latter that in which 
the zvedya is the principle of life. The one we have here, the 
other we are to have hereafter. This seems to imply that the 
guy exists in this life, but is not to exist hereafter, and there- 
fore that the two are separable and distinct. In this explana- 
tion we might acquiesce, if it did not contradict the general 
representations of Scripture. We are, therefore, constrained 
to seek another explanation which will harmonize this passage 
with other portions of the word of God. The meaning of the 
apostle is plain. We have now gross, perishable, dishonour- 
able, and unsightly bodies. Hereafter we are to have glorious 
bodies adapted to a higher state of existence. The only ques- 
tion is, why does he call the one psychical, and the other pneu- 
matic? Because the word guy, although often used for the 
soul as rational and immortal, is also used for the lower form 
of life which belongs to irrational animals. Our future bodies 
are not to be adapted to those principles of our nature, which 
we have in common with the brutes; to those which are peculiar 
to us as men, created in the image of God. The same indi- 
vidual human soul has certain susceptibilities and powers which 
adapt it to the present state of existence and to the earthly 
house in which it now dwells. It has animal appetites and 
necessities. It hungers and thirsts. It needs sleep and rest. 
But the same soul has higher powers. The earthly body is 
suited to its earthly state; its heavenly body to its heavenly 
state. There are not two substances guy# and xvedpya, but 
one and the same substance with different susceptibilities and 
powers. In this same connection, Paul says, “ Flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God.’’ Yet our bodies are to 
inherit that kingdom, and our bodies are flesh and blood. The 
same material substances, now constituted as flesh and blood, is 
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to be so changed as to be like Christ’s glorious body. As this 
representation does not prove a substantial difference between 
the body which now is, and that which is to be hereafter, so 
neither does what the apostle says of the c@ya duyady, and the 
wpa mvepatexov, prove that the guy7 and zvedua are different 
substances. 

This doctrine of a threefold constitution of man, being 
adopted by Plato, was introduced partially into the early 
church, but soon came to be regarded as dangerous if not 
heretical. Its being held by the Gnostics that the zvedya in 
man was a part of the Divine essence, and incapable of sin; 
and by the Appolinarians that Christ had only a human soya 
and guy7, but not a human zvedpya, the church rejected the 
doctrine that the ¢duy7 and xvedya were distinct substances, in 
which those heresies were founded. In later times the Semi- 
pelagians taught that the soul and body, but not the spirit 
in man, were the subjects of original sin. All Protestants, 
Lutheran and Reformed, were therefore the more zealous in 
maintaining that the soul and spirit, guy7 and zvedpa, are one . 
and the same substance or essence. And this, as before re- 
marked, has been the common doctrine of the church. 

4, There is still another view of the nature of man, which 
from its extensive and long-continued influence demands con- 
sideration. According to this view, man is defined to be the 
manifestation of the general principle of humanity in union 
with a given corporeal organization. This view has been held 
in various forms, which cannot here be severally discussed. It 
is only the theory in its more general features, or in the form 
in which it has been commonly presented, that our limits permit 
us to examine. It necessarily assumes that humanity, human 
nature as a general principle, or form of life, exists antecedently 
(either chronologically or logically) to individual men. “In 
the order of nature,” says Dr. Shedd, “mankind exists before 
the generations of mankind; the nature is prior to the indi- 
viduals produced out of it.” Vol. ii. p. 77. It exists also 
independently, and outside of them. As magnetism is a force 
in nature existing antecedently, mdependently, and outside of 
any and all individual magnets; and as electricity exists inde- 
pendently of the Leyden jars in which it may be collected, or 
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through which it is manifested as present; as galvanism exists 
independently of any and all galvanic batteries, so humanity 
exists antecedently to individual men, and independently of 
them. As an individual magnet is a given piece of soft iron in 
which the magnetic force is present and active, and as a Leyden 
jar is simply a coated jar in which electricity is present, so an 
individual man is a given corporeal organization in which 
humanity as a general life, or force, is present. To the ques- 
tion, What is human nature, or humanity generically considered? 
there are different answers given. 1. It is said to be a res, an 
essence, a substance, a real objective existence. It is some- 
thing which exists in time and space. This is the common 
mode of statement. The controversy between Realists and 
Nominalists, in its original and genuine form, turned upon this 
point. The question, which for ages occupied to so great an 
extent the attention of all philosophers, was, What are univer- 
sals? What are genera and species? What are general terms? 
Are they mere words; or, are they thoughts, or conceptions 
existing in the mind? Or are the things expressed by general 
terms real objective existences? Do individuals only exist; so 
that species and genus are only classes of individuals of the 
same kind; or are individuals only the revelations, or individu- 
alizations of a general substance which is the species or genus? 
According to the early and genuine Realists, and according to 
the modern speculative philosophers, the species or genus is 
first, independent of and external to the individual. The 
individual is only “‘a subsequent modus existendi; the first and 
antecedent mode (in the case of man) being the generic 
humanity, of which this subsequent serial mode is only another 
aspect or manifestation,” (Dr. Shedd’s Essays, p. 259,)* pre- 
cisely as magnetism is antecedent to the magnet. The magnet 
is only an individual piece of iron, in and through which generic 
magnetism is manifested. Thus the Realist says, Htsi ration- 
alitas non esset in aliquo, in natura remanaret. (See Cousin’s 
Abelard, p. 167.) Cousin quotes the complaint of Anselm 
against Roscelin and other Nominalists, de ne pas comprendre 
comment plusieurs hommes ne sont qu'un seul et méme homme, 
“nondum intelligit quomodo plures homines in specie sint wnus 


* Also his “History of Christian Doctrine,” ii. p. 117. 
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homo. The doctrine of his Monologium and Prosiogium, and 
Dialogues de veritate, Cousin says is, que non seulment il y a 
des individus humains, mais qu il y a en autre le genre humain, 
Phumanité, qui est une, comme tl admettait qu il y a un temps 
absoler que les durées particuliéres manifest sans le constituer, 
une vérité une et subsistante par elle-méme, un type absoler du 
bien, que tous les biens particuliéres supposent et réfléchissent 
plus ou moins imparfaitement. P. 146. He quotes Abelard as 
stating the doctrine which he opposed in the following words: 
Homo quedam species est, res una essentialiter, cui adveniunt 
forme quedam et efficiunt Socratem ; illam eamdem essentialiter 
eodem modo informant formam facientes Platonem et cetera indi- 
vidua hominis, nec aliquid est in Socrate, preeter illas formas 
informantes illam materiam ad faciendum Socratem, quin illud 
idem eodem tempore in Platone informatum sit formis Platonis. 
Et hoc intelligunt de singulis speciebus ad individua et de 
generibus ad species. P. 167. According to one theory, les 
individus seuls existent et constituent Vessence des choses: 
according to the other, U’essence des individus est dans le genre 
auquel ils se rapportent, en tant qu’ individus tls ne sont que 
des accidents. P. 171. 

All this is sufficiently plain. That which constitutes the 
species or genus is a real objective existence. A substance one 
and the same, numerically as well as specifically. This one 
general substance exists in every individual belonging to the 
species, and constitutes their essence. hat which is peculiar 
to the individual and distinguishes it from other individuals of 
the same species, is purely accidental. This one substance of 
humanity, which is revealed or manifested in all men, and which 
constitutes them men, ‘possesses all the attributes of the human 
individual; for the individual is only a portion or specimen of 
the nature. Considered as an essence, human nature is an 
intelligent, rational, and voluntary essence; and accordingly its 
agency in Adam partakes of the corresponding qualities.”’ 
(Shedd, ii. p. 78.) “‘Agency,”’ however, ‘‘supposes an agent; 
and since original sin is not the product of the individual agent, 
as it appears at birth, it must be referred to the generic agent, 
a. é., to the human nature in distinction from the human person 
or maniantids Bagh) 
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What God created, therefore, was not an individual man, 
but the species homo, or generic humanity—an intelligent, 
rational, and voluntary essence. Individual men are the mani- 
festations of this substance, numerically and specifically one 
and the same, in connection with their several corporeal organ- 
izations. Their souls are not individual essences, but one 
common essence revealed, and acting in many separate or- 
ganisms. 

2. This answer to the question proposed above,—What is 
human nature generically considered?—which makes it an 
essence or substance common to all the individuals of the race, 
is the most common and the most intelligible. Scientific men 
adopt a somewhat different phraseology. Instead of substances 
they speak of forces. Nature is defined to be the sum of the 
forces operating in the external world. Oxygen is a force; 
magnetism, electricity, &c., are forces. A species is ‘a specific 
amount or condition of concentered force, defined in the act or 
law of creation.’ (Dana, American Journal of Science, 1857, 
p- 805.) Humanity, or human nature is the sum of the forces 
which constitute man what he is. The unity of the race con- 
sists in the fact that their forces are numerically as well as 
specifically the same in all the individuals of which it is com- 
posed. 38. The German theologians, particularly those of the 
school of Schleiermacher, use the terms life, law, organic law. 
Human nature is a generic life, 7. e., a form of life manifested 
in a multitude of individuals of the same kind. In the individ- 
ual it is not distinct or different from what is in the genus. It 
is the same organic law. A single oak may produce ten thou- 
sand other oaks: but the whole forest is as much an inward 
organic unity as any single tree. 

There may be convenient formulas to prevent the necessity 
of circumventions, and to express a class of facts. But they do 
not convey any definite idea beyond the facts themselves. To 
say that a whole forest of oaks have the same generic life, that 
they are as truly one as any individual tree is one, means 
simply that the nature is the same in all, and that all have been 
derived from a common source. And to say that mankind are 
a unit because they have the same generic life, and are all 
descended from a common parent, either means nothing more 
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than that all men are of the same species, 7. ¢., that humanity 
is specifically the same in all mankind, or it means all that is 
intended by those who teach that genera and species are sub- 
stances of which the individual is the mere modus existendi. 
As agency implies an agent, so force, which is the manifesta- 
tion of power, supposes some thing, a subject or substance, in 
which that power resides. Nothing, a nonentity, can have no 
power and manifest no force. Force, of necessity, supposes a 
substance, of which it is the manifestation. If, therefore, the 
forces are numerically the same, the substance must be numeri- 
cally the same. And, consequently, if humanity be a given 
amount and kind of concentered force, numerically and not 
merely specifically the same in all men, then are men dp00vac0r, 
partakers of one and the same identical essence. The same 
remarks apply to the term life. Life is a predicable, not an 
essence. It supposes a subject of which it is predicable. There 
can be no life unless something lives. It is not a thing by 
itself. If, therefore, the generic life of man means anything 
more than the same kind of life, it must mean that that which 
lives in all men is identically the same numerical substance. 
According to the common doctrine, the soul of every man is 
an individual subsistence, of the same kind, but not of the same 
numerical substance as the souls of his fellow-men, so that men 
are oyoc, but not duoovacoe. In support of this view, and in 
opposition to the doctrine that ‘all men are one man;”’ or that 
human nature is numerically one and the same essence of 
which individual men are the modes of manifestation, it may be 
remarked, 1. That the latter doctrine is an arbitrary hypo- 
thesis. Itis a simple assumption founded on what is possible. 
It is possible that the doctrine in question may be true. So in 
itself it is possible that there should be an anima mundi, a 
principle of life immanent in the world, of which all living 
organisms are the different manifestations; so that all vegeta- 
bles, all animals, and man himself, are but different forms of 
one and the same numerical living substance, just as the multi- 
tudinous waves of the sea, in all their infinite diversity of size, 
shape, and hue, are but the heavings of one and the same vast 
ocean. In like manner it is possible that all the forms of life 
should be only the various manifestations of the life of God. 
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This is not only possible, but it is such a simple and grand idea, 
that it has fascinated the minds of men in all ages, so that the 
prevailing hypothesis of philosophers as to the constitution of 
the universe has. been, and still is, pantheistic. Nevertheless, 
pantheism is demonstrably false, because it contradicts the 
intuitive convictions of our moral and religious nature. It is 
not enough, therefore, that a theory be possible or conceivable; 
it must have the support of positive proof. 

2. Such proof the doctrine under consideration does not find 
in.the Bible. It is simply a hypothesis on which certain facts 
of Scripture may be explained. All men are alike; they have 
the same faculties, the same instincts and passions, they are all 
born in sin. These and many other similar facts admit of an 
easy explanation in the assumption that humanity is numeri- 
cally one and the same substance of which individuals are only 
so many different manifestations; just as a thousand different 
magnets reveal the magnetic force which is the same in all, and 
therefore all magnets are alike. But as the facts referred to 
may be explained on divers other assumptions, they afford no 
proof of this particular theory.’ It is not pretended that the 
Bible directly teaches the doctrine in question. Nor does it 
teach anything which necessitates its adoption. On the con- 
trary, it teaches much that is utterly irreconcilable with it. 

3. The hypothesis under consideration derives no support 
from consciousness. We are conscious of our own existence. 
We are (in one sense) conscious of the existence of other men. 
But we are not conscious of a community of essence in ourselves 
and all other men. So far from this being the common inter- 
pretation which men put on their consciousness, it is diametri- 
cally opposed to it. Every man believes his soul to be a dis- 
tinct, individual substance, as much as he believed his body to 
be distinct and separate from every other human body. Such 
is the common judgment of men. And nothing short of the 
direct assertion of the Bible, or arguments which amount to 
absolute demonstration, can rationally be admitted to invali- 
date that judgment. It is inconceivable that anything con- 
cerning the constitution of our nature, and so momentous in jts 
consequences, should be true, which does not in some way 
reveal itself in the common consciousness of men. There is 
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nothing more characteristic of the Scriptures, and few things 
which more clearly proves their Divine origin, than that it 
takes for granted, and authenticates all the facts of conscious- 
ness. It declares us to be what we are revealed to ourselves 
as being in the very constitution and present condition of our 
nature. It recognizes the soul as rational, free, and responsi- 
ble. It assumes that it is distinct from the body. All this we 
know from consciousness. But we do not know that, the 
essence or substance of our soul is numerically the same as the 
substance of the souls of all men. If the Bible teaches any 
such doctrine, it teaches something outside of the teachings of 
consciousness, and something to which those teachings, in the 
judgment of the vast majority of men, even the most enlight- 
ened, are directly opposed. ; 

4. But the Scriptures not only do not teach thé doctrine in 
question, they teach what is inconsistent with it. We have 
already seen.that it is a clearly revealed doctrine of the Bible, 
and part of the faith of the church universal, that the soul 
continues to exist after death, as a self-conscious, individual 
person. This fact is inconsistent with the theory in question. 
A given plant is a material organization, animated by the gene- 
ral principle of vegetable life. If the plant is destroyed, the 
principle of vegetable life no longer exists as to that plant. > It 
may exist in other plants; but that particular plant ceased to 
exist when the material organization was dissolved. Mag- 
netism still continues to exist as a force in nature, but any par- 
ticular magnet ceases to be when it is melted, or volatilized. 
In like manner, if a man is a manifestation of a generic life, 
or of humanity as an essence common to all men, then, when 
his body dies, the man ceases to exist. Humanity continues 
to be, but the individual man no longer exists. This is a diffi- 
culty which some of the advocates of this theory endeavour to 
avoid by giving up what is essential to their own doctrine. Its 
genuine and consistent advocates admit it in its full force. 
The anti-christian part of them, acknowledge that their doc- 
trine is inconsistent with the personal immortality of man.. 
The race, they say, is immortal, but not the individual man. 
The same conclusion is admitted by those who hold the analo- 
gous pantheistic or naturalistic doctrines. If a man is only 
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the modus eaxistend2, a form in which a common substance or 
life reveals itself, it matters not whether that substance be 
humanity, nature, or God, when the form, the material organ- 
ism is destroyed, the man as a man ceases to exist. Those 
advocates of the doctrine who cling to Christianity, while they 
admit the difficulty, endeavour to get over it in different ways. 
Schleiermacher admits that -all philosophy is against the doc- 
trine of the personal existence of man in a future state. His 
whole system leads to the denial of it. But he says the Chris- 
tian must admit it on the authority of Christ. Olshausen in 
his Commentary on the New Testament says, when explaining 
1 Cor. xv. 19, 20, and vers. 42—44, that the Bible knows 
nothing of the immortality of the soul. That he pronounces 
to be a heathen idea and form of expression. A soul without 
a body loses its individuality. It ceases to be a person, and of 
course self-consciousness and all that is connected with it. As 
however the Scriptures teach that men are to exist hereafter, 
he says, their bodies must also continue to exist, and the only 
existence of the soul during the interval between death and 
the resurrection, which he admits, is in connection (2. ¢., in 
vital union) with the disintegrated particles of the body in the 
grave, or scattered to the ends of the earth. This is a con- 
clusion to which his doctrine legitimately leads, and which he 
is sufficiently candid to admit. Dr. Nevin, a disciple of 
Schleiermacher, has to grapple with the same difficulty. His 
book, entitled The Mystical Presence, is the clearest and ablest 
exposition of the theology of Schleiermacher, which has ap- 
peared in our language, unless Morell’s Philosophy of Religion 
be its equal. He denies (p. 171) all dualism between the soul 
and body. ‘They are ‘one life.” The one cannot exist with- 
out the other. He admits that what the Bible teaches of the 
separate existence of the soul between death and the resurrec- 
tion, 1s a difficulty “‘ which it is not easy, at present, to solve.” 
He does not really attempt to solve it. He only says, the diffi- 
culty is “‘not to reconcile Scripture with a psychological theory, 
but to bring it into harmony with itself.”” This is no solution. 
It is a virtual admission that he cannot reconcile the Bible with 
his psychological theory. The doctrine that man is a modus 
existendi of a generic humanity, or the manifestation of the 
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general principle of humanity, in connection with a given cor- 
poreal organization, is inconsistent with the scriptural doctrine 
of the separate existence of the soul, and therefore must be 
false. 

5. This doctrine is inconsistent with the scriptural doctrine 
of the Trinity. It necessitates the conclusion that the Father, 
Son; and Spirit, are no more one God than Peter, James, and 
John are,one man. ‘The persons of the Trinity are one God, 
because the Godhead is one essence; but if humanity be one 
essence, numerically the same in all men, then all men are one 
man, in the same sense that the Father, Son, and Spirit are 
one God. This is a reductio ad absurdum. It is clearly 
taught in Scripture, and universally believed in the church, 
that the Persons of the Trinity are one God in an infinitely 
higher sense than'that in which all men are one man. The 
theory, therefore, which leads to the opposite conclusion, must 
be false. It cannot be true that all mankind are one essence, 
substance, or organic life, existing or manifesting itself in a 
multitude of individual persons. This is a difficulty so obvious 
and so fatal that it could not fail to arrest the attention of 
Realists of all ages and of every class. The, great point of 
dispute in the Council of Nice between the Arians and orthodox 
was, whether the persons of the Trinity are ope, or Opoovacoe, 
of a like, or of the same essence? If dyoovaroe, it was on both 
sides admitted that they are one God; because, the same in 
substance, they are equal in power and glory. Now it is ex- 
pressly asserted that all men are not oor, but odpoodaroe, and 
therefore, by parity of reasoning, they must constitute one 
man in the same sense as there is one God, and all be equal in 
every attribute of their nature. (See Shedd’s Hist. vol. i., p. 
120). Of course it is admitted that there is a legitimate sense 
of the word, in which all men may be said to be dpoobcoe, 
when by opdc, same, is meant similar, or of a like kind. In 
this sense the Greeks said that the bodies of men and other 
animals were consubstantial, as all were made of flesh; and 
that the angels, demons, and human souls, as spiritual beings, 
are also said to be opoovoce. But this is not the sense in 
which the word is used by Realists when speaking either of the 
persons of the Trinity, or of men. In both cases the word 
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same means numerical oneness; men are of the same numeri- 
cal essence in the same sense in which the Father, Son, and 
Spirit are the same in substance. ‘The difference between the 
two cases, it is said, does not relate to identity of essence, 
which is the same in both, but in this, that ‘“‘the whole nature 
or essence is in the Divine person; but the human person is 
only a part of the common human nature. Generation in the 
Godhead admits no abscission or division of substance; but 
generation in the instance of the creature implies separation 
or division of essence. A human person is an individualized 
portion of humanity. (Shedd, i. 348). It must, however, be 
remembered that humanity is declared to be a spiritual sub- 
stance. It is the same in nature with what is called the soul, 
an individualized portion of human nature, possessing con- 
sciousness, reason, and will. But if spiritual, it is indivisible. 
Divisibility is one of the primary properties of matter. What- 
ever is divisible is material. If, therefore, humanity as a 
generic substance admits of ‘abscission and division,”’ it must 
be material. A part of reason, a part of consciousness, a part 
of will, are contradictory or unintelligible forms of expression. 
If humanity is the same essence as the soul, it no more admits 
of division than the soul. One part of a soul cannot be holy 
and another unholy; one part saved and the other eternally 
lost. The objection to the theory under consideration, that 
it makes the relation between individual men identical with that 
between the Persons of the Trinity, remains therefore in full 
force. It is not met by the answer just referred to, which 
answer supposes mind to be extended and divisible. 

6. It is difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile the doctrine in 
question, with what the Scriptures teach of the person and 
work of Christ. According to the Bible, the Son of God 
became man by taking to himself a true body and a reasonable 
soul. According to the Realistic doctrine, he did not assume 
a reasonable soul, but generic humanity. What is this but the 
whole of humanity, of which, according to the advocates of this 
doctrine individual men are the portions. Human nature as a 
generic life, humanity as a substance, and a whole substance, 
was taken into personal union with the Son of God, and the 
Logos became incarnate in the race. This is certainly not the 
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Scripture doctrine. The Son of God became a man; not all 
men. He assumed an individual, rational soul, and not the 
general principle of humanity. Besides this, it is the doctrine 
of those who adopt this theory, that humanity sinned and fell 
in Adam. The rational, moral, voluntary substance called 
human nature is, or at least was an agent. The sin of Adam 
was the sin not of an individual, but of the generic substance 
humanity, which by that sin became the subject both of guilt 
and depravity. By reason of this sin of human nature, the 
theory is, that all individual men in their successive genera- 
tions, in whom this nature is revealed, or in whom, as they 
express it, it is individualized, come into the world in a state 
of guilt and pollution. We do not now refer to the numerous 
and serious difficulties connected with this theory as a method of 
accounting for original sin. We speak of it only in its relation 
to Christ’s person. If human nature, as a generic life, a sub- 
stance of which all men partake, became both guilty and pol- 
luted by the apostasy; and that generic humanity, as distin- 
guished from a newly created and holy rational soul, was 
assumed by the Son of God, how can we avoid the conclusion 
that Christ was in his human nature personally guilty and 
sinful? This is a legitimate consequence of this theory. And 
this consequence being not only false, but blasphemous, the 
theory itself must be false. As the principle that humanity is 
one substance, and all men are dyoovacoc in the sense of par- 
taking of the same numerical essence, involves consequences 
destructive of the scriptural doctrines of the Trinity, and of 
the person of Christ, so it might easily be shown that it over- 
throws the common faith of the Protestant churches, on the 
doctrines of justification, regeneration, the sacraments, and the 
church. It is enough for our present purpose to remark that 
as an historical fact, the consistent and thorough-going advocates 
of this doctrine do teach an entirely different method of salva- 
tion. Many men adopt a principle, and do not carry it out to 
its legitimate consequences. But others more logical, or more 
reckless, do not hesitate to embrace all its results. In the 
works of Morell and of Dr. Nevins, above referred to, the theo- 
logical student may find a fearless pressing of the genuine 
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principle of Realism to the utter overthrow of the Protestant, 
and it may be added, of the Christian faith. 

7. Other objections to this theory may be more appropriately 
considered, when we come to speak of the several doctrines to 
which it is applied. It is sufficient in the conclusion of the 
present discussion to say that which is true of the genus homo, 
is assumed to be true of all genera and species in the animal 
and vegetable worlds. The individual in all cases is assumed 
to be only the manifestation, or modus ewistendi of the generic 
substance. Thus there is a bovine, an equine, feline substance 
having an objective existence of which all oxen, all horses, and 
all animals of the cat-race, are the manifestation. And so all 
species, whether of plants or animals. This is almost incon- 
ceivable. Compared to this theory, the assumption of a Vatur- 
geist, or anima mundi, or of one universal substance, is sim- 
plicity itself. That such a theory should be assumed and made 
the foundation, or rather the controlling principle of all Chris- 
tian doctrines, is most unreasonable and dangerous. This 
realistic doctrine, until recently, has been as much exploded as 
the eternal ideas of Plato or forms of Aristotle. 

There is however another form of this doctrine, which it is 
necessary to mention. ‘The doctrine that genera and species 
are real substances existing prior to individuals and inde- 
pendent of them, is the old, genuine and most intelligible form 
of Realism. It was expressed in the schools by saying that 
Universalia are ante rem. The other form of the doctrine 
asserts that the Universalia are in re. That is, that the 
Universals exist only in the individuals; and that the indi- 
viduals alone are real. ‘ L’identité des individus,”’ says Cousin, 
p- 162, in his exposition of this. form of the doctrine, ‘d’un 
méme genre ne vient pas de leur essence méme, car cette 
essence est différente en chacun d’eux, mais de certains elements 
qui se retrouvent dans tous ces individus sans aucune differ- 
ence, indifferentér. Cette nouvelle théorie différe de la pre- 
miére en ce que les universeaux ne sont plus l’essence de l’étre, 
la substance méme des choses; mais elle s’en rapproche en ce 
que les universeaux existent réellement, et qu’existant dans 
plusieurs individus sans difference, ils forment leur identité et 
par la leur genre.” Again, on p. 168, he says, “Le principe 
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de la nouvelle theorie est que l’essence de chaque chose est leur 
individualité, que les individus seuls existent, et qu'il n'y a 
point en dehors des individus d’essence appellées les universeaux, 
les espéces et les genres; mais que l’individu lui-méme contient 
tant cela, selon les divers points de vue sans lequels on le 
considére.’’ (See the exposition by Abélard himself, quoted on 
p- 170.) Thus Socrates as an individual man has his own 
essence, which with its peculiarities makes him Socrates. 
Neglecting those peculiarities, and considering him as rational 
and mortal, then you have the idea of species; neglecting 


rationality and mortality, and considering him as an animal, © 


you have an idea of the genus; neglecting all these forms 
(relictis omnibus formis), we have only the idea of substance. 
According to this view ‘les espéces et genres, les plus élevés 
comme les plus inférieurs, sont les individus eux-mémes, considérés 
sous divers points de vue.’’ P. 183. This according to the 
plain sense of the terms amounts to the common doctrines. 
Individuals alone exist. Certain individuals have some dis- 
tinguishing properties, or attributes in common. They con- 
stitute a particular species. These and other individuals of 
different species have other properties common to them all, and 
they constitute a genus, and so in regard to orders and classes, 
until we get to the category of being, which includes all. But 
if all beings are assumed to be one substance; which substance 
with certain added qualities or accidents constitute a class, with 
certain other additions, an order, with still further modifica- 
tions, a genus, a species, an individual, then we have the old 
theory back again, only extended so as to have a pantheistic 
aspect. 

Some acientific men, instead of defining species as a group 
of individuals having certain characteristics in common, say, 
with Professor Dana, as stated above, that it ‘corresponds to 
a specific amount or condition of concentered force, defined in 
the act or law of creation;” or with Dr. Martin, that it is ‘a 
primordial organic form ;” or with Agassiz, that it is an original 
immaterial principle which determines the form or characteris- 
tics of the individuals constituting a distinct group. These are 
only different modes of accounting for the fact that all the indi- 
viduals of a given species have certain characteristics or funda- 
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mental qualities in common. ‘To such statements there is no 
objection. But when it is assumed that these original primor- 
dial forms, as in the case of humanity, for example, are by the 
law of propagation transmitted from generation to generation, 
so as to constitute all the individuals of the species essentially 
one, that is, one in essence or substance, so that the act of the 
first individual of the species (of Adam for example) being the 
act of the substance numerically the same, in all the members 
of that species, is the act of each individual member, then some- 
thing essentially new is added to the above given scientific defi- 
nition of species, and we return to the original and genuine form 
of Realism, in its most offensive features. It would be easy to 
show: Ist. That generation, or the law of propagation, both in 
plants and animals, is absolutely inscrutable; as much so as the 
nature of matter, mind, or life, in themselves considered. We 
can no more tell what generation is, than what matter is, or 
what mind is. 2d. That it is therefore unreasonable and dan- 
gerous to make a given theory as to the nature of generation, 
or the law of propagation, the basis for the explanation of 
Christian doctrines. 38d. That whatever may be the secret and 
inscrutable process of propagation, it does not involve the 
transmission of the same numerical essence, so that a progeni- 
tor and his descendants have one and the same substance. This 
assumption is liable to all the objections already urged against 
the original form of the realistic doctrine. It is, moreover, 
destitute of all evidence, either from experience or analogy. 
There is no conceivable sense in which all the oaks now on the 
earth are identical as to their substance with the oaks originally 
created. And there is no conceivable sense in which we and 
all mankind are identically the same substance with Adam: If 
a thousand candles are successively lighted from one candle, 
they do not thereby become one candle. There is not a com- 
munication of the substance of the first to the second, and of 
the second to the others in their order, so as to make it in any 
sense true, that the substance of the first is numerically the 
same with that of all the others. The simple fact is, that by 
the laws of matter ordained by God, the state in which a lighted 
candle is, produces certain changes or movements in the con- 
stituent elements of the wick of another candle, when the two 
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are brought into contact, which movements induce other move- 
ments in the constituent particles of the surrounding atmos- 
phere, which. are connected with the evolution of light and 
heat. But there is no communication of substance involved in 
the process. An acorn which falls off an oak to-day, is com- 
posed not of the same particles of’ matter from which the 
original acorn was formed, but of matter of the same kind, and 
arranged in the same way. It may be said to be imbued with 
chemical and vital forces of the same kind with the original 
acorn, but not with numerically the same forces. So of all 
plants and animals. We are of the same nature with Adam, 
in the same sense all animals of one species are the same. The 
sameness does not consist in numerical identity of essence, or 
of vital forces, nor of: reason or will, but in the sameness of 
kind, and community of origin. 


Art. VI.— What's the use of breathing ? 


THe use of breathing! Some will say—Why, breathe—of 
course we must breathe—we cannot live without breathing. It 
might as well be asked, What’s the use of living? While it is 
very plain that this is no answer to the question, it is equally 
plain that the inquiry is a legitimate and proper one, and that 
an answer ought to lie within the range of our attainments. 
Respiration among animals is a universal function. No 
animal lives that does not constantly continue to breathe from 
the beginning to the end of life. In man, all the mammalia, 
and birds, and for the most part, in reptiles, this function is 
performed by lungs, by alternate inhalation and exhalation, by 
introducing air within the body so as to bring it in close prox- 
imity to the blood, and then expelling it again. In fishes and 
lower aquatic animals, like crabs and lobsters; among articu- 
lates, clams and oysters; among mollusks, and most radiates, 
the breathing is performed by gills. The blood in this case is 
carried out to the surface, so as to meet the air held in solution 
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in the water in which they live. In still other animals, as insects, 
a system of interior, open, ramifying tubes, carries air to all 
parts of the body. Thus respiration, continually goes on in all 
animals. In man seventeen inspirations per minute, from the 
first gasp of new-born infancy till the closing scene in death. 
No interruption; no sleep for the function of respiration; day 
and night it continues; no weariness of respiratory muscles ; 
nine millions of inspirations, and as many expirations per year. 
Other systems tire and take repose, but no sleep or rest or 
sense of weariness in the muscles of respiration for threescore 
years and ten, 

Now, if this were to introduce nourishment into the body, ° 
one could understand it. Action consumes the body. The 
body wastes away by living, and food is needed to restore it; 
but what possible good can come from incessantly blowing in 
and blowing out again only air. That is not food, or in any 
sense nourishment. 

If a man is well, one would suppose the appropriate advice 
would be, eat good food and keep well; and if feeble, ex- 
hausted, sick, eat nourishing food and be restored; but such is 
not the popular prescription. Hach one deems himself compe- 
tent to prescribe, and all alike direct, if well, you must get out 
in the open air or you will be sick, and if sick, you will never get 
strong and well till you breathe the fresh air. Still air is not 
food. Itis not drink. You breathe in air and breathe air out 
again; you inhale and exhale mere gas, tasteless, colourless, 
odourless, and apparently substanceless and useless. What, 
then, is the use of all this? 

Of the three essentials to life, moreover, without which life 
cannot go on, food, water, and air, such are the providential 
arrangements of this world that the supply of the latter is the 
least precarious. Air is furnished to us the most freely, with 
the least labour or expense. Moreover, it is that one of the 
three necessaries of life, without the free supply of which death 
soonest comes. For food to nourish and replenish the body, 
for drink by which the waste of evaporation and excretion is 
restored and the blood kept liquid, we wait hours, days if need 
be, but if deprived of air for three and a half or four minutes 
only, death is inevitable. Indeed, so great is the care that 
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this function shall not fail us, that we live submerged in the 
very midst of a great amospheric’ocean. Nor has our Omnis- 
cient Organizer been content with this incessant external 
application of air to our bodies, but, as before alluded to, has 
organized us for its equally incessant internal application. 
Alike, through care and negligence, through attention and 
inattention, through wakefulness and sleep, through labour and 
repose, bathed externally in air and permeated internally by 
air, and this not optional, but compelled to live in it, and 
equally impelled to breathe it; for no man can voluntarily stop 
breathing if he will. The desire for breath overpowers, con- 
trols, and subjugates the most determined will. A man may 
resolve to do almost anything else and do it, but to resolve to 
stop breathing is about the most futile of volitions. 

Now a function so universal, so imperative, so constant, so 
guarded on all sides against a moment’s interruption, and the 
object of which, moreover, is so obscure, must have an object, 
and as students of nature we ought not to rest till we under- 
stand something of its object and uses. What then is the use 
of breathing? ; 

It is probably impossible to answer this question satisfac- 
torily without including a partial view of certain other func- 
tions; and first, a word about nutrition. The body is nour- 
ished through the introduction of food, and the food of every 
animal is organic matter. No animal, however insignificant, 
lives on mineral matter. That which is food must have previ- 
ously passed through and been prepared by an organized being, 
and that being always a plant. We eat animal food, to be sure, 
but the beef must have previously eaten grass and grain. Popu- 
larly, food is‘vegetable or animal, and these are esteemed very 
different. Science is not content with such a subdivision. That 
which is food must have been produced by a growing plant; not 
that all organic matter produced by plants is food. Strychnine 
is not food, but food is of vegetable origin only; and whether 
it has first undergone physical change by passing through an 
animal or not, chemically it is what the plant made it. It 
ig starch, or sugar, or oily matter, without nitrogen—non- 
nitrogenized food, on the one hand; or albuminous matter, 
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gluten, &c., containing nitrogen as prepared by plants, cereals, 
and other grains; or this, changed in physical properties but 
not in composition, when it becomes the muscle of beef, fibrin, 
that is, nitrogenized food, on the other. And observe, in 
reference to both these classes of food, all food of all animals 
contains a superabundance of carbon, unoxidized carbon; and 
as carbon is combustible, all food will burn, if thrown on the 
fire. 

If O represents an atom or equivalent of oxygen, H one of 
hydrogen, © one of carbon, and N one of nitrogen, then H O 
will mean water, CO, carbonic acid, NH, ammonia, C, H, N, O; 
urea; and the principal ingredients of food will stand thus: 


Sugar, . y : Cig Eta Oe 
Non-nitrogenized food.< Starch, ‘ : ood kee 
Oil, 3 , ; bse 8 Oey, 
Veg. albumen, 
Nitrogenized food.* 1 ee fibrin (gluten), PRS SR) ORO Pe 
Animal flesh, 


Non-nitrogenized food contains only just enough, or less than 
enough oxygen to convert all its hydrogen into water, and the 
nitrogenized always less than enough; so that the affinity of 
the carbon and part of the hydrogen of food can never be 
satisfied by the supply of oxygen it contains. 

Food thus originated by the vegetable kingdom, crushed and 
softened in the mouth, liquefied in the stomach and intestines, 
then absorbed and circulated as blood, is deposited and vivified 
in the tissues as cells, very minute, excessively numerous, and 
arranged in numbers, constituents, and forms, so as to consti- 
tute living organs; but through all this change of form, and 
function, and vitalization, observe the composition remains. 
- The oil, the starch, the sugar of the plant, continue to be 
hydro-carbon compounds, still containing unoxidized carbon; 
and the albumen and fibrin of the cereal, whether it has first 


* The reader who is critical in chemical matters will immediately detect the 
incompleteness of these formule, and at the same time will notice that the 
solid oxides of S, P, &c , which are washed out of the system by water, need 
not complicate a discussion of the elimination of the gaseous products of the 
oxidation of the above elements. 
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become beef or not, is albumen and fibrin still, nitrogenized 
matter, still containing unoxidized carbon. 

Now in order to sustain life, we need and eat about thirty- 
Six ounces, say two-and-a-quarter pounds of such food every 
day, a mixture being requisite to health; and this two-and-a- 
quarter pounds is every day used within the body, much of it 
converted into living cells, vivified muscular, nervous, and fatty 
or other tissue, and yet the curious fact is true that we are not 
gaining in weight. Four to six ounces are discharged as excre- 
ment, a little more, dissolved in water, escapes in the urine, 
some through the skin; and yet we take in thirty-six ounces of 
solid food, provide thus for the exit of a limited portion of it 
only, and still do not gain in weight, often not an ounce for 
years together. It may be said that there is a constant waste, 
and in this way it disappears; but one must define to himself 
what he means by this. Let us not be cheated by mere words. 
If he mean that it disappears by becoming nothing, the expla- 
nation must be ruled out by the answer, that matter is never 
destroyed. We can no more make nothing out of something, 
than we can make something out of nothing. The explanation 
is however possible; for while the millions of cells constructed 
daily from the food we eat, the vital principle being the arti- 
ficer, are born, and enter upon their brief career of life; other 
millions having accomplished the end for which they lived, die 
and disappear. But how do they disappear? you say. Cer- 
tainly, that is the very question. We put into the body two- 
and-a-quarter pounds of solid food every day; how do we get 
it out again? 

Now let us get back to breathing. We inhale a large 
quantity of air every day and exhale about an equal bulk, but 
then it is greatly changed. We inhale a mixture of nitrogen 
and oxygen, of which one-fifth is free oxygen, (the nitrogen 
does not concern us now.) In expired air, a considerable part 
of this oxygen is replaced by carbonic acid and water. The 
inhaled oxygen is transferred by the blood to the dying hydro- 
carbon cells, unites with them, and returns as carbonic acid 
(C O,) and water (H O) to be exhaled. Inspired air has 
five or six ten thousandths, expired five or six hundredths of 


C O,. 
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This then is, what goes on. Plants absorb carboni¢ acid, 
water, and a little ammonia, and through the influence of plant 
life, or the vegetable vital principle, always, however, requiring 
in addition sunlight, or that chemical ray which accompanies 
the sunbeam, they are able to construct living vegetable tissue— 
organized matter. They deoxidize water and carbonic acid, 
deliver the oxygen into the atmosphere, and detain the deoxi- 
dized hydro-carbon as vegetable tissue, the proper and only 
food for animals; while animals, having consumed as food these 
organic compounds formed by plants, reoxidize them by the 
process of respiration, degrading tissues back to mineral matter, 
and delivering them again to the atmosphere as carbonic acid 
and water. Thus, in order ourselves to live, we steadily destroy 
organic matter, and while millions of cells begin in us to live 
to-day, as many millions die, and their carcasses are removed 
from the interior of the body by the simple act of breathing. 
If breathing stops, death ensues, because, if for no other 
reason, the putrid carcasses of dead and dying cells poison us. 
Thus inhaled oxygen, while it prematurely attacks and kills 
the cells of which our bodies are made up, immediately removes 
the carcasses of those dead, and respiration becomes the 
scavenger of the body to remove the debris of matter which’ 
has lived through its brief career, performed its part in the 
world of vitality, and dead, is thus swept away into the great 
ocean of the atmosphere whence it originally came. ‘Thus 
then it happens that without two-and-a-quarter pounds of solid 
food each day we cannot live, and with two-and-a-quarter pounds 
introduced every day, we must immediately die, unless an 
equal amount of effete dead and dying organs are every day 
removed. 

This two-and-a-quarter pounds of organic solid matter, daily 
introduced, is a very varying mixture of the nitrogenized and 
non-nitrogenized articles of food. Both are necessary to the 
continuance of life, but the proportions of the mixture may 
vary much with the varying circumstances of life. Always 
however, food contains less oxygen than is sufficient to convert 
its carbon and hydrogen into carbonic acid and water, and 
expressed in free carbon, not less than seven or eight ounces 
must be expelled from the lungs every twenty-four hours. 
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Often it is asked how frequently during life the body changes. 
Popularly it is believed to be renewed every seven years; 
hence that vaccination runs out, and certain diseases are liable 
to recur at such interval. In the light of what has been said, 
it is easy to see that an amount of matter equal to the weight 
of the body is introduced, used, dies and escapes in as many 
days as two-and-a-quarter is contained in the number of pounds 
the body weighs; that is, through a man of one hundred and 
fifty pounds, there flows his entire weight of solid food every 
sixty-six days. But the entire composition of the body is not 
changed in quite so brief a period as this, for a part of the 
food we eat is used in us without ever actually becoming living 
tissue at all. Moreover, the rapidity of change varies very 
much in different tissues; for while muscles, brain, and 
nerves change their constituents with extreme rapidity, bones, 
cartilage, &c., may be years in being replaced by new material. 

This then is the use of breathing. We must eat two-and-a- 
quarter pounds of organizable matter every day or we die. 
The same amount having lived its brief career within us, dies, 
and must be carried out of the system every day or we im- 
mediately die. Breathing results in the oxidation and elimina- 
tion of this effete material. The inhaled oxygen aids in killing 
and destroying tissue, and then immediately removes it from 
the body. We are constantly living, constantly dying. We 
cannot live without dying, because motion involves death and 
destruction of tissue, and the two-and-a-quarter pounds of 
matter cannot die within us, and we yet live, without the inces- 
sant purifying process of respiration. It is not a nourishing, a 
vivifying, a building up, an organizing and life-giving function, 
but a killing, a destroying, a disintegrating, a reducing process. 
Plants make organic matter, animals, through respiration, con- 
sume it. 

A second point is worthy of our attention. No fact in science 
is better established, than that whenever carbon unites. with 
oxygen to form carbonic acid, heat is evolved. This may or 
may not be attended by light also. If the carbon of the 
vegetable kingdom, a plant or a tree, be rapidly burned in a 
stove, heat and light are both emitted. If the same plant lie 
exposed to the air without ignition, it slowly disappears, it rots 
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we say, its carbon is oxidized, and it becomes carbonic acid, and 
in so doing evolves just as much heat as if burned rapidly in, 
the stove, but occupying months or years, the evolved heat is 
diffused through the atmosphere and is unnoticed. Heat is 
always generated when carbon becomes carbonic acid. But 
carbon is constantly becoming carbonic acid in our ‘bodies, 
through the process of breathing. Does that develope heat? 
Does breathing not only kill us, but burn us up while we live? 
Are we furnaces in which combustion is constantly going on? 
Well, the evidence is that we live in a medium whose temperature 
is 60°, in winter often 0°, and somehow our bodies continue at 
the temperature of 98°. We are radiating heat constantly to 
other objects, and yet we remain 40°, 80°, 100°, hotter than 
they. A stove may do that, but only while combustion con- 
tinues. If its carbon ceases to be oxidized, it cools. Nay, if 
well supplied with carbonaceous food, and with free respiration 
to burn it, we remain at 98°, when everything around us is 
frozen. Kane was comfortable with his body at 98°, when the 
air around him was nearly or quite —9&°, the air or other sur- 
rounding bodies 180° or 190° colder than he. What a rapid 
radiation from his person must have occurred, notwithstanding 
the impediment that furs could offer; and whence this develop- 
ment of heat, but from the furnace within him, the oxidation 
of his own tissues by breathing. And this throws light upon 
what is obscure about food. Observe we live upon two kinds of 
food. Only one of these can furnish material for the con- 
struction of our bodies. Our organs are built up of nitrogenized 
food only, of albumen, fibrin, the gluten of wheat and other 
grains; while sugar, starch, and fatty matters can never make 
muscle, brain, or other tissues. These tissues must have 
nitrogen, while they contain none. They are more largely 
consumed by us than the former, digested and circulate as part 
of the blood, and in the capillaries are burned with the oxygen 
of respiration to sustain our animal heat, when our tissues are 
consumed too slowly to keep us warm; and if too much of this 
highly carbonaceous food is taken, that is, more than is needed 
for immediate combustion, it is stored as fat, a fuel for com- 
bustion at some future time. Hence the philosophy of fatten- 
ing animals is easily understood. Food is of two kinds, tissue- 
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making and heat-making. If the ox is to be worked, that is, 
to consume his muscles in dragging the cart or the plough, 
grain and other nitrogenized food must be furnished to supply 
his muscular waste; but if he is to be fattened, he must be fed - 
on starch, and oily matters, hay, potatoes, turnips, and corn or 
flax-seed meal, which are converted into fat, and he must be 
kept still in the stall, so as not to hurry respiration, and thus 
consume his stored fat, and kept warm, so as not to need a 
hurried respiration to keep up his normal temperature. 

So too we see why the indolent, inert, inhabitant of the 
tropic, breathing slowly, and a rarefied air, may sprawl in the 
shade, and live on fruits which are little else than flavoured 
water. He needs but little fuel, and but a languid respiration, 
because the medium in which he lives is nearly 98°; and if 
compelled to work, and to increase his breathing and his com- 
bustion, his temperature is moderated by a copious gush of per- 
spiration, thus carrying off his superabundant heat in a latent 
state, in vapour. Fatty food is his abomination, while the 
Arctic inhabitant freezes without it, and asks no choicer meal 
than blubber, with tallow-candles for dessert. Even when the 
supply of food-fuel is arrested, respiratory combustion still 
goes on. 

The melancholy doom of the shipwrecked man is sad in the 
extreme. If he cannot float, if he be submerged, he cannot 
breathe; he dies for want of oxygen, he is poisoned by retained 
carbonic acid. We say he is drowned. But if he float and 
breathe, oxidation goes on, and heat is developed, but not suffi- 
cient to prevent the gradual reduction of the temperature of his 
body in a medium which conducts away heat so well as sea- 
water. Ina few hours, notwithstanding his internal combus- 
tion, he is benumbed, then cooled below the temperature com- 
patible with life (about 80°), he dies. But if he be of the 
favoured few who gain the life-boat, what then? Breathing 
still goes on, oxidation of his body by degrees; first his fat is 
attacked, stored among his organs for this very purpose. It 
burns away for several days; it keeps him warm, and saves his 
muscles from attack; he becomes lean. This gone, the oxygen 
of breathing attacks his muscular system, the nitrogenized con- 
stituents of his body; he fails in strength, because his muscles 
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soften and are consumed. Mere skin and bone is his appear- 
ance, scarcely strength to move a finger is his condition. Then 
the oxygen of respiration invades, attacks, and steadily con- 
sumes his nervous system, his brain; delirium, perfect exhaus- 
tion and death soon ensue. Starvation we call this. The body 
has been consumed, burned up, converted into carbonic acid 
and water, just as surely as if it had been in successive pieces 
thrown into the fire, and just as much heat liberated. A mere 
skeleton is left, and that nearly all incombustible. If food 
could have been reached, life would have been spared; but the 
fuel exhausted, the fire goes out. Cellular death and combus- 
tion go on for days, to preserve the life of the body; but the 
cell fuel exhausted, respiratory combustion ceases, and somatic 
death is the immediate and inevitable result. 

The identity of the body is thus easily understood. Living im- 
plies death. If the body lives, it can only be at the expense of 
the incessant death of its component cells. Identity of form and 
features may persist for years, but not identity of substance. 
Appearance may be constant, but the substance of a man is not 
the same for any two consecutive moments. A steady stream 
flows through Kim, of food, water, and oxygen, not less than a 
ton and a half per year. Man’s body is like a gas flame; it 
seems the same this moment as the last; it is a ceaseless on- 
ward flow of combustién, but neither is the combustible nor the 
supporter of combustion identical now with that of any former 
moment. 

It appears then that two important purposes are served by 
the function of respiration. It serves to purify the body, to 
eliminate from it the effete, dead, and dying portions which 
otherwise would collect, circulate, and poison it; and at the 
same time, in the act of removal, produces new and inoffensive 
compounds, and generates the animal heat necessary to con- 
tinued life. 

But while respiration destroys and consumes organic matter 
and developes heat, it must not be supposed that no other end 
is accomplished by breathing. If we stop at this point, the 
uses of breathing are but imperfectly found and stated. A 
steam-engine consumes organic matter and developes heat, but 
remember heat is an energy, a phase of mechanical power, an 
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embodiment of work, and just as the chief office of the com- 
bustion of the fuel of the engine is not to keep the engineer 
warm, but to do work, so the combustion of the animal body, 
while it keeps us warm enough, generates that power by which 
the body is enabled to perform its part in the work of life; by 
which it carries about and executes the mandates of the soul. 
Let no man suppose that he is the creator of the power he is 
able to exert, any more than that he is the creator of the mat- 
ter of which his body is composed. His power lies dormant, 
latent in the structure of his unburned body, and is only libe- 
rated when his combustible tissues are burned. As well sup- 
pose that the will of the engineer is the source of the power of 
the locomotive, as that the will, the mind, or the vital force of 
the man, is the source of his power to do mechanical work. 
Heat is an equivalent of, and is convertible into mechanical 
power; and combustion, that is, oxidation of fuel, is the source 
of our artificial heat. Fuel then is our great reservoir of 
manageable power, and is the same whether it be our enormous 
deposits of coal, our contemporaneous vegetation, or the bodies 
of animals, and oxidation in either case immediately yields us 
the mechanical work. Nor does it matter much whether our 
vegetation be oxidized under the engine boiler, and thus do 
work; or be eaten by the ox and then oxidized as muscle in 
him, and thus do work; or his muscle yet unoxidized be eaten as 
beef by us, and then, as man-musele, oxidized in us by breath- 
ing, and thus do work; or, carried still further as lifeless 
animal-muscle and fat, be burned under the engine boiler, still 
combustion is the means, and heat, or its equivalent power, the 
end attained. Whenever or wherever a hydro-carbon com- 
pound is oxidized, there heat or mechanical energy, or both, 
are eliminated, and may be applied and used by man; and it is 
by power so generated in us that we are able to pick our- 
selves up and carry our bodies about, or execute any of those 
muscular movements by which the business of the world is car- 
ried on. ‘The reasons are abundant for the conviction that our 
bodies can perform no act, produce no motion, exert no force, 
without the oxidation and death of muscular fibre, and this is 
the direct result of breathing. It is interesting fully to appre- 
hend the thought that in this world I not only can perform no 
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bodily labour, but I can convey no thought to you, without the 
death and destruction, that is the combustion, through respira- 
tion, of some portion of my muscular system. If I speak, or 
write, or gesture, or nod, or smile, or frown, it is all the same. 
No idea can be conveyed by me to you without the contraction 
and accompanying death and oxidation of some muscular fibre ; 
and it is highly probable that on your part, your mind can 
receive no impression made by me without a corresponding oxi- 
dation of some portion of your nervous structure. Muscle and 
nerve constitute, in this world, the only bridge over which 
thought can travel between one mind and another, and a part 
of the bridge must be destroyed every time a thought passes 
over. 

It is easy now to understand the need of two kinds of food. 
The fibrin and albumen of meat and the gluten of the cereals 
are the tissue-producing food, and respiratory combustion of 
these is mainly the source of our ability to do work; while the 
starch, sugar, and oil of vegetables, and the fat of animals are 
the calefacient constituents of our bodies, and by their respi- 
ratory combustion they mainly contribute to the production of 
our animal heat. 

Thus then the answer to our quere lies before us. While a 
whole catalogue of other functions, in both plants and animals, 
conspire to build up the embodiment of that splendid concep- 
tion, an animated being, respiration is ever busy tearing the 
structure down again, and removing the rubbish, destroying 
organized matter, killing us while we live; and enabling us to 
live while we are continually, piece by piece, dying. More- 
over, through its influence we are kept at a comfortable tempe- 
rature, not only here and now, but enabled to resist the fiercest 
arctic cold ever found on earth; and lastly, through breathing 
only are we able to produce those motions and generate that 
immense power of animals and men, without which both would 
be more helpless than new-born babes. 

How far respiration contributes to preserve a uniform com- 
position of the atmosphere; how far to furnish food for plants; 
how far it is related to our own choice of food and clothing; 
how far to the ventilation of our dwellings and churches; how 
far it is instrumental in enabling us to produce those sounds, 
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which, modulated into language and vocal music, contribute so 
largely to our free communion with each other, and to aid us 
in our approaches to Him who planned the whole, he can 
know who chooses to press further the inquiry, and seek yet a 
fuller answer to the question—What’s the use of breathing? 


\ 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


Philosophy as Absolute Science, founded in the Universal Laws of Being, 
and including Ontology, Theology, and Psychology, made one as Spirit, 
Soul, and Body. By E. L. and A. L. Frothingham. Vol. I. Boston: 
Walker, Wise & Co., 245 Washington street. 1864. Pp. 453, 8vo. 


This is another Philosophy of the Absolute. That is, 
another attempt of man to become God. The assumption that 
man can so comprehend the universal laws of being, as to 
determine the nature of Absolute and Phenomenal being, and 
to show the relationship which exists between them, is an 
assumption of omniscience. It is one thing to proceed from 
‘phenomena to causes; or to receive on authority what tran- 
scends the sphere of experience, and the powers of induction, 
and quite another thing to determine @ priori the laws of being 
so as to comprehend what God is, what the universe is and 
must be, and to reduce all being and all phenomena to science, 
including, unifying, and explaining all things. This attempt 
has rarely been made except by those who hold that man is 
God in the highest form of his existence. Mr. Frothingham 
however maintains that such a science is not only possible, but 
absolutely necessary. Knowledge less than this is necessarily 
chaotic, fragmentary, and inconsistent. All philosophies, 
therefore, whether sensuous or psychological, founded on the 
facts of natural consciousness, must, he thinks, be false. 
“Philosophy,” says Mr. Frothingham, ‘is thus confined to a 
knowledge of phenomenal appearances and_ relationships, 
which are discordant, deceptive, and the opposite of what they 
seem; so that neither truth nor consistency is possible for it.” 
Everything must be known in order to know anything. 

Our authors not only think such absolute science is attain- 
able, but that although others have hitherto failed in their 
attempts to realize it, they have succeeded. Such a science of 
course admits of only one method. It must be attained by 
intuition. But according to the common faith of men intui- 
tive truths are the common property of all men. What is 
intuitively true is of necessity and universally recognized as 
true. One man may indeed have intuitions of truth which 
others have not ; but when such truths are stated they must be 
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seen to be true by all capable of understanding the terms in 
which they are conveyed. When such a mathematical genius 
as Newton sees at a glance the propositions of Euclid to be 
true, it is not so’ much by intuition as by an inconceivably 
rapid discursive process. ‘The range of intuitive truths there- 
fore is of necessity for man very limited. They cannot by 
possibility take in the universal laws of being. This Mr. 
Frothingham seems to admit with regard to ordinary men. 
He assumes that there are an external, a natural, and a spirit- 
ual consciousness. The last is of slow and difficult develop- 
ment. Itis only those who have attained that exalted state 
who are capable either of seeing or receiving these spiritual 
truths. This being the case, a philosophy founded on the 
intuitions of the spiritual consciousness can have no authority 
or power for any but the chosen few who have attained the 
full development of their nature. What is intuitive cannot be 
proved. It can only be affirmed. Mr. Frothingham rests 
what he considers the rightful claims of his philosophy to uni- 
versal recognition, on the assumption that the three depart- 
ments of Ontology, Theology, and Psychology, which have 
hitherto been discordant and antagonistic, are here repre- 
sented in perfect unity and harmony. It is not enough 
however that a theory accounts for facts to prove its truth. 
One man may construct a theory of two independent, eternal 
causes, the one good the other evil, to explain the complex 
phenomena of the universe in which good and evil are so 
strongly mingled. Another may adopt the theory of one prin- 
ciple in various stages of development to explain these same 
phenomena. Another may receive the doctrine of the Bible, of 
an infinitely perfect personal God, the Creator of all things, 
and a universe including free moral agents, left at liberty to 
determine their own destiny as to good or evil. Viewed as 
mere theories either of these may be carried out by an ingeni- 
ous mind so as to account for much of what falls within the 
range of our knowledge. The choice between them does not 
rest exclusively upon the fact that the one more than the other 
gives a rational explanation of things as they are. There are 
other sources of evidence by which the question may be de- 
cided. But if we adopt the test which Mr. Frothingham pro- 
poses, it would be a miracle, if his or any other @ prvori theory 
of absolute and phenomenal being and of their relation, should 
meet and solve every problem of fact or experience. These 
systems of & priori philosophy have hitherto proved ‘as soap- 
bubbles which float safely in the ambient atmosphere in great 
symmetry and beauty, but the moment they touch any solid 
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matter, they vanish and leave only a drop of water to indicate 
their having existed. That solid matter against which these 
philosophical bubbles are sure fatally te impinge, are the doc- 
trines of the Bible, the facts of consciousness, and the facts of 
experience. It is vain for philosophers to hope to persuade 
men to believe what the laws or the necessities of their nature 
pronounce to be false. The mind may be drugged into uncon- 
sciousness or insanity for a season, but it is certain to revert to 
its normal allegiance to the laws of belief impressed upon its 
nature. We must believe the well-authenticated testimony of 
our senses, the dictates of consciousness; we must believe that 
we are free, that we are accountable to a personal God, that we 
are sinners, and, if we have the Scriptures and the teachings of 
the Spirit, that Jesus Christ is the Son of God and the Saviour 
of the world. Any system which impinges against these or 
similar established facts or truths, must vanish ito thin air. 

We cannot close this short notice of a remarkable work, 
which, although out of our sphere, we recognize as a product 
of great labour and talent, without expressing our admiration of 
the style in which as to typography and binding it is got up. 
It is one of the most beautiful volumes we have seen from the 
American press. 


Notes, Critical and Explanatory, on the Book of Genesis. From the Crea- 
tion to the Covenant. By Melancthon W. Jacobus. 1865. 12mo., 
pp. 304. ° 
Few books of the Bible, if any, impose a severer task upon a 

commentator who aims at thoroughness than Genesis. This 

does not arise from any obscurity of its language, which is per- 
spicuous and simple to the last degree, encumbered by no philo- 
logical difficulties of any moment, and free from those perplex- 
ing puzzles which are encountered in the Prophets and the 

Psalms. The magnitude of the task lies chiefly in the three 

following particulars: 

First, the contents of the book must be harmonized with the 
results of scientific research. Revealed truth and the truths of 
nature cannot conflict, and yet it is not always easy to make 
their consistency appear. In recording the origin of all things, 
though this is done with a religious and not a scientific aim, 
Genesis comes in contact with numerous points of scientific 
inquiry, which are of great magnitude, and have awakened an 
extensive interest, such as the time and manner of the forma- 
tion of this globe, and of the entire material universe, the 
unity, antiquity, and primeval habitation of the human race, 
the unity and origin of language, the universality of the deluge, 
and the affinities of ancient nations. These present broad fields 
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of inquiry. No small amount of time and labour are needed to 
traverse them, even in the most cursory and superficial manner. 
But he who would vindicate the accuracy and Divine authority 
of the book of God, with other than unskilful -hands, must 
qualify himself to speak with confidence and decision upon the 
points at issue, and have a clear understanding of the facts and 
arguments which bear upon them. ‘ 

Next to the scientific, come the critical questions. <A de- 
structive criticism has aimed its attacks with special virulence 
against the Pentateuch and against the Gospels, which, form 
the foundation, respectively of the Old and the New Testament. 
A vast amount of ingenuity and learning has been expended 
upon the Pentateuch, and upon Genesis in particular, with the 
view of showing that it bears internal evidence of not being the 
production of Moses nor of any other single writer, but that it 
is made up of distinct compositions by different authors, which 
were not put together until after the Mosaic age. A multitude 
of hypotheses and conjectures upon this subject have been held 
and abandoned, but the general theory is so far from being 
exploded, that fresh changes are rung upon it still, and even 
such men as Delitzsch and Kurtz, who commonly appear as 
champions of sound opinions, have been partially enlisted in its 
support, while among ourselves forms of opinion are every now 
and then paraded as new and wonderful discoveries, which have 
long since been universally cast aside as untenable in the land 
of their origin. The humble believer may not be disturbed in 
his faith by speculations of this sort. But it is incumbent on 
him who would complete the defence of this portion of the 
- sacred volume, to demonstrate their baselessness and their 
incompatibility with the character of the book upon which they 
are professedly founded. 

These are, however, but the outposts; the proper work of 
exposition yet remains. This requires the unfolding of the 
_ plan of the book of Genesis, its particular value and position in 
the general scheme of the Scriptures, and the meaning of each 
separate portion of the book in itself, and in its relation to the 
design of the whole. In expounding the Old Testament, and 
especially this which is the earliest portion of it, it is necessary 
to apprehend distinctly the spirit of the former dispensation, 
without on the one hand transferring to it ideas and modes of 
' thought which belong only to later times, or on the other over- 
looking the seeds and germs of truths to be subsequently un- 
folded, which abound everywhere, in order that its meaning for 
contemporary generations may be exhibited, as well as the 
bearing of the whole upon that for which the Old Testament 
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was designed as a preparation. There is here abundant work 
for a clear and vigorous mind, joined with a pious and devout 
heart. 

In the volume before us, embracing the first seventeen chap- 
ters of Genesis, Prof. Jacobus presents us with the first-fruits 
of his Old Testament studies. He has the advantage of many 
years spent in Biblical instruction, and also of experience as a 
commentator, as the well-known author of the popular Notes on 
the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles. Abundant quotations, 
particularly on the scientific and critical questions discussed, 
communicate the views of leading authorities to those who have 
not the leisure or opportunity to examine their writings for 
themselves. This volume, which abounds in striking and 
valuable suggestions, fully sustains the previous reputation of 
its author, and will doubtless attain a wide circulation. 


The Bible translated into Arabic. By Dr. Eli Smith and Dr. Van Dyck. 


The new translation of the Bible into Arabic, begun by Dr. 
Eli Smith sixteen years ago, and left unfinished at the time of 
his death, has at length been completed by Dr. Van Dyck. Of 
the importance of this work, and the thoroughness with which 
it has been executed, there can be but one opinion. The mem- 
bers of the Syrian Mission, in a formal communication to the 
American Bible Society, unanimously bear the following tes- 
timony: ‘‘The names of the translators are ample guaran- 
tees to all linguists conversant with the facts of the case, that 
both with respect to conformity to the original tongues and in 
rendering into Arabic, as faithful and as excellent a transla- 
tion has been secured as could be expected in any language. 
Besides these translators, chosen from their own number, the 
Mission has employed the best native talent that could be 
found in the country to make the translation elegant as well as 
faithful, that it should conform to the native style of expres- 
sion, and to the highest standards of literary taste. A still 
further guarantee to the fidelity of the translation, and one which 
applies also to its unsectarian character, is that each sheet of 
the translation before being finally printed was submitted to 
the careful scrutiny of all the members of the Mission; to inte- 
rested native scholars of all sects; to other American mission- 
aries besides themselves; to English, German, Scotch, and 
Irish missionaries of different religious denominations and in 
different parts of the empire, (these proof-sheets being about 
thirty in number); that criticism has been freely invited and 
courted, has been offered and duly weighed, and from all these 
quarters have come warm and unqualified expressions of appro- 
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bation and confidence. So far as we are informed, the mission- 
aries of all denominations and nationalities, where the Arabic 
language is used, now circulate this translation, and only this, 
just as far as it has been published, and as fast as they can 
obtain it. The British and Foreign Bible Society, after an 
examination of the work by scholars in England, rejecting all 
other translations and their own previous issues, are now print- 
ing this, as far as they have permission from the American 
Bible Society.”’ By the spring of 1865 the New Testament 
will have gone through eleven editions, the Pentateuch through 
three editions, the Psalms through three editions, and the 
whole Bible through two editions.. Of the twenty-four thou- 
sand copies of the New Testament already printed in different 
forms, but eight thousand eight hundred and sixty copies now 
remain on hand. An edition of three thousand copies of 
the Pentateuch and the Epistle to the Hebrews is exhausted. 
At the urgent request of the Syrian Mission, the American 
Bible Society has resolved to stereotype this work in different 
forms adapted for general circulation. This will be done under 
the immediate superintendence of Dr. Van Dyck, the surviving 
translator. The cost of the plates alone will be twenty-five 
thousand dollars; and the printing of the several editions will 
cost many thousands more. But the Scriptures will thus be 
rendered permanently accessible in a satisfactory translation to 
one hundred and twenty millions of people. 


Weak Lungs, and How to Make them Strong; or, Diseases of the Organs 
of the Chest, with their Home Treatment by the Movement Cure. By 
Dio Lewis, M. D., Proprietor of Essex Street Gymnasium, Boston; Pro- 
fessor of Physical Culture in the Boston Normal Institute; author of 
the new Gymnastics for Men, Women, and Children; and Physician-in- 
Chief of the Boston Movement Cure for Consumptive Invalids. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1864. 


The title of this book will have a great attraction for vast 
numbers—an immense proportion of all deaths in this country 
(some say one-third of the whole) arising from some form of 
pulmonary disease. The great principle maintained in this 
book, with manifold proofs, illustrations, and applications, is, 
first, that prevention is far better and easier than cure; and 
secondly, that, whether for prevention or cure, hygienic 
methods and appliances are greatly preferable to drugs. This 
theory is corroborated in the author’s view, by the intimate 
connection between tubercular phthisis and imperfect diges- 
tion. Hence he dwells largely on the necessity of wholesome 
air, food, clothing, temperature, exercise, bathing, gymnas- 
tics, &c., with copious directions for realizing them. The 
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instructions and suggestions in this behalf, with which the book 
abounds, we are quite confident might be heeded by thousands 
with advantage, who are now on their way to a premature 
grave. This is perfectly consistent with an occasional extra- 
vagance of statement in regard to diet and gymnastics. The 
author holds that consumption is very much due to indigestion, 
and indigestion, in this country at least, to over-eating; and 
no doubt justly. It is to be expected, therefore, that he should 
go full far in his precepts of abstemiousness. He takes 
strong ground against the fashionable remedy for consumption 
and indigestion, for which so many are always ready to enter 
the ranks of consumptives and dyspeptics—consisting of a lux- 
urious table and liberal potations of whisky and brandy. Still 
he terminates his discussion on this point with the sensible con- 
clusion, that ‘‘all who have been starved into consumption must 
be feasted; all who have been feasted into it must be starved. 
And yet, fo> the surfeited class, the plain diet contains ten 
times as much nutriment which they can assimilate, as the old 
stimulating one.’’ The phrase, ‘‘ Movement Cure,”’ hardly does 
justice to the author, as having a quackish aspect, which does 
not belong to what he denotes by it, viz., a system or series of 
gymnastic exercises, adapted to universal practice, as well at 
home as in public gymnasia, and designed to invigorate con- 
sumptives, dyspeptics, and invalids. We have gone quite as 
far as is proper for a non-professional opinion on such a book; 
but only as far as we have found ourselves supported by the 
best professional authority. 


Choice and Service. Baccalaureate Sermon, delivered at Williamstown, 
Mass., July 31, 1864. By Mark Hopkins, D. D., President of Williams 
College.. Published by request of the Class. Boston: T. R. Marvin & 
Son. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1864. 

Dr. Hopkins is one of the few men who is capable of inter- 
esting a public assembly, of educated men even, with a pro- - 
found metaphysical discussion. That he has accomplished this 
in the brilliant discourse before us, is among the many proofs 
of high rhetorical as well as metaphysical power. The great 
principle maintained in the discourse is, that in addition to the 
three classes of mental phenomena commonly recognized— 
“thinking, feeling, willing, in reality there are four—thinking, 
feeling, choosing, willing.” The distinctive doctrine advanced, 
therefore is, that choice is neither a form of volition nor feel- 
ing, nor of any “synthesis” of the two, but an independent 
and codrdinate fourth faculty of the mind. He further main- 
tains that this “choice, and not volition, is the primary seat of 
freedom.” “It is the personality.” It must determine cha- 
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racter.” ‘Choice is primary, volition secondary; choice is 
directly free, volition indirectly; choice respects persons, 
objects, ends—volition acts; choice is not executive—volition is. 
Choice has the common relation of source to both willing and- 
loving, volition ts not a source at all.” 

As choice is thus made the centre of personality, freedom, 
and responsibility, to the exclusion of will, so is it to the exclu- 
sion of desire. ‘The sphere of ngture has for its character- 
istics uniformity and necessity, but here (in choice) is freedom, 
. .. . desire is necessary.” Pp. 8, 9. Among the instances 
of such desire, he mentions hungering and thirsting for right- 
eousness. 

These novel and cardinal principles of this discourse have a 
wide and momentous application. As such they merit a more 
searching examination than is practicable in our short notices 
of new publications. It may be that hereafter we may see 
cause to give it, or at all events the questions involved, such 
a thorough discussion. For the preseut, we will only say, we 
do not think the author’s positions will endure such an ordeal. 
No usus loquendi will justify them. When the saints ejaculate, 
‘there is none upon earth that I desire besides thee.”’ ‘One 
thing have I desired that will I seek after, that I may dwell in 
the house of the Lord all the days of my life.” ‘My soul 
thirsteth for God.” ‘‘As for me and my house we wil serve 
the Lord.”” When Christ says to the Jews, “ye will not come 
to me that ye may have life,” we ask, does not moral quality 
of the strongest kind attach to the exercises of mind here 
described? Do they not involve the higher elements of freedom 
and responsibility? And are they not appropriately described 
by the terms “desire” and “will?” 


A Treatise on Logic, or the Laws of Pure Thought. Comprising both 
Aristotelian and Hamiltonian Analyses of Logical Forms, and some 
chapters on Applied Logic. By Francis Bowen, Alford Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in Harvard College. Cambridge: Sever & Francis, 
Booksellers to the University. 1864. 

This is an able treatise by one who is obviously master of his 
subject. Those who fully comprehend what the author here 
teaches, will have a very competent understanding of the 
science of Logic, not only as it was elaborated by Aristotle and 
his followers, but as it has since been developed from a higher 
stand-point by Kant and his successors; and especially as it 
has been enlarged and purified by Hamilton and such col- 
laborators as Bayne, Thompson and others. 

While we hesitate not to commend this book to the attention of 
scholars, and all who are on any ground interested in the 
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science of Logic, we deem it proper to observe, that few will 
study it to advantage who have not already been somewhat 
drilled in a more rudimentary treatise for beginners, or who do 
not find an adequate substitute for this in an instructor of rare 
efficiency. An elementary work on Logic, framed upon the 
present acknowledged conception of it, as the science of the 
laws of thought, well adapted to the wants of beginners in 
high-schools and colleges, is still a desideratum. 


Reflected Light. Mlustrations of the Redeemer’s Faithfulness in the Happy 
Death-bed Experience of Christians. Philadelphia: William 8. & 
Alfred Martien. 1865. 

The character of this book is well given in its title-page. It 
will be a sufficient guarantee of its interest and value, if we 
apprize our readers that the power of Christianity is illustrated 
in sketches of the dying experience of such eminent Christians 
as Lady Huntingdon, Doddridge, Hervey, Romaine, Venn, 
Bedell, Chalmers, the Mores, Judsons, Haldanes, and numerous 
others. 

God’s Way of Holiness. By Horatius Bonar, D. D., Author of ‘God’s 
Way of Peace,” ‘“‘ Hymns of Faith and Hope,” &¢. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 1865. 

This volume gives what it purports to do, ‘‘God’s way of 
Holiness,” in broad contrast to every way of man’s devising. 
It shows the true support and spring of holiness to be in free 
and full justification by the cross of Christ, which, to the eye 
of unbelief, is an incentive to sin and licentiousness, The 
author appears fully to understand the gospel method of 
deliverance from the power, through deliverance from the curse 
of sin, arising from the redemption of Christ applied by the 
Holy Ghost, and received by faith. Like all his writings, this 
work is clear, instructive, evangelical, and quite aglow with 
fervour and unction: 


The Dawn of Heaven; or the Principles of the Heavenly Life applied to the 
Earthly. By the late Joseph A. Collier of Kingston, N. Y., with a 
brief Biographical Sketch of the Author. New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers. 1865. 

The early decease of‘ihis gifted and beloved minister was 
greatly lamented. It is fit that his friends and the Christian 
public should have some permanent memorial of his ability and 
worth. Although he had previously distinguished himself as a 
contributor to Christian literature, by two prize essays, one an 
essay on Peace, published by the American Tract Society, the 
other on “the Christian Home, or Religion in the Family,” 
published by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, the public 
will be glad to have this posthumous volume which is so worthy 
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of his pen. The holiness of heaven as applied to religion on 
earth is set forth with vividness, beauty, and evangelical 
fervour. From the biographical sketch we learn that he was 
pious from youth and even childhood. His life is a happy 
ulustration of the tendency of early piety and covenant training 
to give a consistent and symmetrical development to Christian 
character. 


Tales and Sketches of Christian Life, in different Lands and Ages. By 
the Author of ‘‘The Chronicles of the Schinberg-Cotta Family.” New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1865. 


The Martyrs of Spain and the Liberators of Holland. By the Author of 
eee Schinberg-Cotta Family. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 

865. 

Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan: A Story of the Times of Whitefield and 
the Wesleys. By the Author of ‘The Chronicles of the Schénberg- 
Cotta Family,” “The Harly Dawn,” &c., with a Preface by the Author 
for the American edition.- New York: M. W. Dodd. 1864. 

The foregoing works by the unknown author of the celebra- 
ted ‘‘Schonberg-Cotta Family,” which has won such wide and 
deserved favour with the Christian reading public, are upon 
different subjects, but in a similar vein. The passion for 
reading tales, whether of truth or fiction, which so largely con- 
trols the young, will find gratification in these volumes, in con- 
nection with those great themes and events relating to Christi- 
anity and the church, which do not debase, but elevate and 
purify the mind. 

Bible Lessons on Palestine. By the Rev. William P. Breed, D.D. Presby- 
terian Board of Publication. ; 

This little volume is made up of a series of questions and 
answers in relation to the principal recorded facts of Scripture as 
they stand related to the places of chief importance in the Holy 
Land, and is adapted to Sabbath-school instruction. The ad- 
vantages of using this thread of association for instructing the 
young in the facts of Scripture are obvious. 

The Church of Christ: Its Constitution and Order. A Manual for the 
Instruction of Families, Sabbath-schools, and Bible Classes. By the 
Rey. Samuel J. Baird, D. D., Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Wood- 
bury, N. J. Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
Such a Manual as this, for teaching Presbyterian Church 

polity, if properly executed, will supply a great want. The 

strong testimonials from representative men in every branch of 
the Presbyterian Church, in favour of this volume, including 

Drs. McGill, Boardman, H. B. Smith, Cooper, Wylie, Berg, 

Stevenson, Bomberger, furnish a strong presumption in its 

favour. With their judgment, our own impressions, derived 
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from a very cursory survey of the volume, correspond; while, 

of course, we do not undertake to be sponsors for every state- 

ment it contains. We see no reason to dissent from Dr. McGill, 
when he says, “I earnestly commend this volume to the 
churches.” 

The Ocdar Christian; and other Practical Papers and Personal Sketches. 
By Theodore L. Cuyler, Pastor of the Lafayette Avenue Church, Brook- 
lyn. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1864. 

This is mainly a collection of Mr. Cuyler’s contributions to the 
Evangelist and Independent. Most of our readers have seen 
specimens of them. The many who have found pleasure and 
profit in these racy and sprightly papers will doubtless be glad 
to find them exchanging their fugitive for a permanent form, by 
being collected into this neat and readable volume. Some are 
mainly literary. A larger proportion, however, are not only 
religious, but earnest and stirring. 

Egypt's Princes. A Narrative of Missionary Labour in the Valley of the 
Nile. By the Rev. Gulian Lansing, Missionary of the United Presby- 
terian Church in Heypt. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1865. 
The records of missionary labour, involving as they do, not 

only the incidents and fruits of this labour, but the customs, 
manners, and geography of the countries where it is employed, 
have become a distinct and important branch both of Christian 
and of general literature. No transient travellers can under- 
stand a people as well as those who live amongst them, and are 
devoted to their moral and spiritual improvement. The publi- 
cations of missionaries not only reveal the moral condition and 
religious systems of the nations; they shed light on some of 
the most difficult questions in geography, ethnology, language, 
history, and philosophy. 

This volume is interesting, not only as a narrative of mis- 
sionary life and labour, to which Christians are always alive, 
but also for the knowledge it gives of Egypt, which is of inter- 
est to the general reader; and more especially to that increas- 
ing class of antiquarians, scholars, and investigators, who are 
prosecuting studies in regard to Egypt, with enthusiasm, and 
have marked off this as a distinct field of systematic study, 
under the title of Hgyptology. 

Life Lessons in the School of Christian Duty. By the Author of “The 
Life and Times of John Huss.” New York: Anson F. Randolph, 770 
Broadway. 1864. Pp. 407. 

“The aim of this volume is practical throughout. It is 
designed to conduct the mind of the reader onward from a state of 
religious indifference to a sober contemplation of the objects and 
duties of life, and to urge them upon the heart and conscience.” 
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Truth in Love. Sermons by the late Josiah D. Smith, D. D., Pastor of the 

Westminster Church, Columbus, Ohio. With a Biographical Preface by 

the Rev. James M. Platt, and an Introduction by M. W. Jacobus, D. D. 

ee oe Presbyterian Board of Publication, 821 Chestnut Street. 
p. 020. ; 

Dr. Smith was born in Western Pennsylvania in 1815, and 
died in Columbus, Ohio, on the 29th of May, 1868, in the forty- 
eighth year of his age. In January, 1851, he was installed in 
Columbus as co-pastor of the late venerable Dr. James Hoge. 
His reputation as a minister and the attractive features of his 
character as a man, secured for him the warm attachment of 
his people, and rendered his death in the prime of life a 
calamity to the whole church to whose service he was zealously 
devoted. This volume is a fit monument to his memory. 


Woodcliff. By Harriet B. McKeever. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakis- 
ton. Pp. 464. 1865. s 
“The hero of this story is a Scotch boy, taken from the 
humbler walks of life. .... By his moral and intellectual 
worth, sustained by unfaltering trust in God, he rises, step by 
step, until he attains a commanding position among his fellow- 
men.” 


Addresses at the Inauguration of the Rev. A. A. Hodge, D. D., as Professor 
of Didactic, Polemic, and Historical Theology in the Western Theological 
Seminary. Published by the Board of Directors. 


Dr. Hodge seems to have entered auspiciously on the duties 
of the important position to which he was assigned by the last 
General Assembly. The charge delivered by the Rev. James 
M. Platt, at the inauguration, is well written, and replete with 
sound views and principles. The address delivered by the new 


Professor is clear and comprehensive. . 


Addresses at the Inauguration of William C. Cattell, D. D., as President 
of Lafayette College. Kaston, Penn., July 26, 1864, Published by order 
of the Board of Trustees, « 

The introductory address by the Hon. James Pollock, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees, is what might be expected from 
so practised a speaker. Dr. Cattell’s Inaugural Discourse 
occupies much the larger portion of the pamphlet before us. It 
is in every aspect an excellent address. The College has 
entered on a new and very promising career, since the election 
of Dr. Cattell as its President, whose activity and efficiency have 
already been productive of the best results. The distinguishing 
feature which it seems the design of the officers and friends of 
Lafayette to impress upon that Institution, is a larger measure 
of Christian instruction. No one can doubt that in a Christian 
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country every educated man should be taught the facts and 
doctrines of his religion. These are to be learned authoritatively 
only from the Bible. The Bible therefore should somewhere 
and somehow be introduced as a subject of study in the course 
of education. It cannot safely be left to the family, nor exclu- 
sively to the pulpit. In Protestant Germany, in the lower and 
higher schools, there is a ‘‘ Religionstunde,” as regular as the 
hour for languages and mathematics. It is a difficult practical — 
question how, in this country, the object referred to can be best 
accomplished. If neglected in the primary schools, it should 
be attended to in the college. We sincerely hope that the plan 
proposed in the College at Haston may be so wisely ordered 
and executed as to prove not only successful but exemplary. 


Healing and Salvation for our Country from God alone. A Sermon 
preached in the Tenth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, on Thanks- 
giving Day, November 24, 1864, by Henry A. Boardman, D. D. 

This is an excellent, patriotic and loyal discourse, full of 
religious. feeling and of wise counsels. ‘It is of the Divine 
mercy,” says. Dr. Boardman, “that this rebellion has not 
attained its end in the overthrown of our government; and 
that our people have with such unanimity come forward to the 
maintenance of our Constitution and Union. We must refer 
to his hand all the successes with which he has been pleased to 
crown our army and navy; and all the progress that has been 
made in suppressing this most criminal revolt. We may be 
thankful that any slave States have become free; and should 
any method of universal emancipation be devised, which like 
that adopted in-our own and other northern States, shall not 
involve the destruction of either the black or white race, but con- 
duce to the amelioration and happiness of both; we shall‘have 
very great cause for gratitude to God.’’ In these sentiments 
we are persuaded the great body of the loyal people of this 
country will cordially concur. | 


Sketches of Eloquent Preachers. By J.B. Waterbury, D.D. American 
Tract Society. Pp. 256. : 
As this small volume contains notices of twenty preachers, 

American and English, with one or two French, and Luther 
from the Germans, ending with the Apostle Paul, the reader}: 
will not expect an extended exhibition of the characteristic 
qualities of any one man. The author has, however, succeeded 
in giving information interesting to the general reader, of men 
with whose names the Christian public has long been familiar. 


THE 


PRINCETON REVIEW. 


APRIL, 1865. 


Nogalh 


Art. 1.—The Structure of the Old Testament. 


WE propose in this article to inquire into the structure of the 
Old Testament. This inquiry is of course a purely elementary 
one, and belongs at the very threshold of Old Testament 
studies. It is not, however, on that account without its impor- 
tance; and it is hoped that even the present imperfect attempt 
at its presentation may not be altogether devoid of interest. 
Two extreme and opposite errors must be avoided at the 
outset, either of which tends to the denial of the existence of 
any such structure as our inquiry presupposes, and so to make 
all investigation in this direction unmeaning and superfluous. 
The first springs from too exclusive a view of the divinity 
and inspiration of the sacred writings, hastily concluding 
thence that all must possess a uniform character, and present 
an even and unvaried surface; that since the Bible is every- 
where the revelation of God, there must be an equal amount of 
disclosure everywhere. The Scriptures thus viewed become 
simply a capacious reservoir of heavenly truth, into which suc- 
cessive communications from above were poured, with no other 
effect than that of raising the general level; the separate value 
of each new revelation consisting merely in the absolute addi- 
tion thereby made to the sum of the whole. Anything like a 
nice articulation or careful arrangement and adjustment of its 
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several parts is not to be thought of. All separate particulars 
are fused together and lost in the general mass. A certain 
amount of saving doctrine and instruction in religious duty has 
“been communicated to men by God in his word. When and 
how it was communicated is esteemed of little account. It 
had to be done at some time and in some way. The method 
selected was as good probably as any other; but the sole ques- 
tion that concerns us, after all, is not when or how it became 
known, but what it is that is made known. And hence the 
question, why God spake unto the fathers at precisely those 
sundry times, and just in those divers manners, in which he 
revealed his will, is barred as irrelevant; as though he could 
do anything in vain, or anything without a worthy reason 
which it would be our wisdom to endeavour if possible to 
discover. 

Such a mode of viewing the Scriptures overlooks the fact, 
that while their divine authorship warrants us in expecting 
unity and harmony, it cannot lead us to anticipate a tame 
uniformity. This nowhere characterizes the works of God, 
and why should it be found in his word? The diversified aspect 
of nature not only adds to its charm and attractiveness, but by 
the divine method which reigns throughout, is essential to the 
perfection and life of the whole, and to the accomplishment of 
some of its highest and most important ends. The untutored 
eye sees, for example, in the continents and oceans of the globe 
on which we live, mere masses of land and water; the aggre- 
gate amount of each, with their respective capacities for pro- 
duction and the support of life, is the only thing regarded. 
And yet what vast consequences to nature and to man, to the 
life of the globe and tozhuman history, follow from the simple 
arrangement and distribution of these materials, their nice 
articulation and their relative proportions and positions. And 
to understand in any satisfactory measure the functions of this 
globe, the arrangements of its parts must be studied, as well as 
the mass of the whole. 

Now, how if something analogous to this be found to exist in 
the word of God? If, besides containing a given aggregate of 
revealed truth, this should be so disposed, articulated, and 
arranged, as to illustrate the wisdom and knowledge of God, 
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and to accomplish beneficent and important ends? It is surely 
worthy of inquiry; and the divine origin of the Bible certainly 
affords no presumption against it. 

The opposite extreme, which has already been referred to as 
conducting to the same erroneous. conclusion of the absence of 
any structure in the word of God, pays too exclusive heed to 
the human instruments concerned in its production. The Bible 
contains a series of books or separate treatises, prepared at 
intervals during a long course of ages, adapted more or less te 
the particular emergencies or occasions upon which they were 
composed, differing greatly in style and character; written 
without concert, by men from every grade in society, and vary- 
ing in natural talents, in education, disposition, and habits of 
life. Now it is confessed by all believers gn the divinity of the 
Scriptures, and it is perpetually produced as a striking evidence 
of their divinity, that with all this diversity in form and occa- 
sion, there is no disharmony in their teachings; there is no 
contradiction and no disagreement, but the same system of 
truth and duty is inculeated everywhere. Nevertheless they 
seem to be regarded by many as, after all, an aggregate of 
detached productions, without order or method; the idea of 
regular and consistent structure being precluded by their casual 
and contingent origin. 

But such a conclusion is unwarranted, even upon that one- 
sided and partial view of the matter which ignores the divine 
element in the Scriptures altogether. Art, philosophy, and 
literature have each their development and history. They are 
wrought out by the successive labours of individuals, operating 
without plan or concert, through a course of ages, and in vari- 
ous lands. And yet, when they are viewed in their entireness, 
what to a superficial observer appears a mere congeries of unre- 
lated facts, comes to assume shape and order and system; 
and it becomes apparent that all has been controlled by fixed 
and general laws. And however dependent everything may 
have seemed to be upon individual caprice or accidental causes, 
there are great principles lying back of all this, and deeply 
imbedded in the nature of man, in his mental and physical con- 
stitution, which determine in the main the direction and flow of 
the current. 
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Accordingly, if the Scriptures were nothing more than the 
body of extant Hebrew literature, if they were just an expres- 
sion of the activity of the Hebrew mind in relation to the 
matters therein presented, we would have reason to expect in 
the whole a measure of symmetry corresponding to that of the 
intellectual and moral forces employed in their production. 
And, in spite of all that might be contingent or casual about 
them, they would unfold by their own peculiar laws, just as 
surely as any other form of life would do. There would, in 
other words, be a regular structure in them, which careful 
study might discover. 

But if the partial conceptions of the Scriptures, which have 
now been referred to, taken singly, both that which dwells 
exclusively upon their divine origin and that which emphasizes 
unduly the contingencies connected with their human origin, 
so far from compelling the conclusion that no well ordered 
plan or consistent structure exists, awaken the opposite expec- 
tation, how much more will this be the case if we combine 
these-partial ideas, and thus obtain a juster notion of the con- 
stitution and character of the word of God? ‘This is a product 
of the Spirit of God, and yet wrought out through the instru- 
mentality of many human agents, who were all inspired by him, 
directed by him, and adapted by him to the accomplishment of 
his own fixed end. 

Here we have that unity in multiplicity, that singleness of 
aim with diversity of operations, that binding together of sepa- 
rate activities under one superior and controlling influence, 
guiding all to the accomplishment of its predetermined pur- 
pose, and allotting to each its particular function in reference 
to it, which is the very conception we have of a well arranged 
organism. The combination of the divine and the human, as 
these are linked in the Scriptures, naturally leads us to look 
for a well ordered, well contrived scheme, directed by divine 
wisdom to an aim foreordained of God, and in which each 
part has its own proper place and function, each particular 
having its definite purpose bearing on the common end of all, 
and fulfilling its own special task, for which in fact it exists 
and is what it is. We may be sure that the oracles of God 
will not possess the unconnected and random character of the 
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heathen oracles. He who has arranged all things else by 
number, weight, and measure, will not neglect to do so in his 
holy word. We are authorized to believe that there is a divine 
reason why each separate portion of divine revelation is what 
it is, and stands where it does; that nothing is superfluous and 
nothing lacking, and that all is concatenated together by a 
masterly arrangement. It is at least worth our while rever- 
ently to approach the sacred volume to discover whethe these 
anticipations are not realized in actual fact. 

In looking for the evidences of an organic structure in the 
Scriptures, according to which all its parts are disposed in 
harmonious unity, and each part stands in a definite and intel- 
ligible relation to every other as well as to the grand design 
of the whole, we shall be obliged to group and classify the par- 
ticulars before us, or we shall lose ourselves in the multiplicity 
of details, and never rise to any clear conception of the whole. 
Every fact, every institution, every person, every doctrine, 
every statement of the Bible, has its place and its function in 
the general plan. And the evidence of the correctness of any 
scheme proposed as the plan of the Scriptures will lie mainly 
in its harmonizing throughout with all these details, giving a 
rational and satisfactory account of the purpose and design of 
each, and assigning to all their just place and relations. But if 
we occupy ourselves with these details in the first instance, we 
shall be distracted and confused by their multitude, without 
the possibility of arriving thus at any clear or satisfactory 
result. 

The first important aid in the process of grouping a classifi- 
cation is afforded by the separate books of which the Scrip- 
tures are composed. These are not arbitrary or fortuitous 
divisions of the sacred text; but their form, dimensions, and 
contents have been divinely determined. Hach represents 
the special task allotted to one particular organ of the Holy 
_Spirit, either the entire function assigned to him in the gen- 
eral plan, or in the case where the same inspired penman 
wrote more than one book of different characters and belong- 
ing to different classes, his function in one given sphere or 
direction. Each book*may have its own internal structure 
and subdivisions, and require to be studied in its several parts 
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and their !mutual relations, in order to arrive at a thorough 
understanding of its particular plan and purpose. But it 
forms a unit in the structure of the Scriptures considered as a 
whole. The books of Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Malachi, exhibit to 
us what part in the plan of divine revelation each of those dis- 
tinguished servants of God was commissioned to perform. 
Hach is the record of a distinct ministry, and must form a 
separate portion of the whole, possessing its own distinctive 
character and worth. The book of Psalms exhibits that por- 
tion of divine revelation which the sacred singers were em- 
ployed to communicate. The three books of Solomon show us 
what the wisest of men was the instrument of doing in each of 
the three different directions which they severally represent. 
The books of Scripture thus having each an individual charac- 
ter, and this stamped with divine authority as an element of 
fitness for their particular place and function in the scheme 
of God’s revelation, must be regarded as organic parts of the 
whole. 

The next step in our inquiry is to classify and arrange the 
books themselves. Every distribution is not a true classifica- 
tion, a8 a mechanical division of an animal body is not a dis- 
section. It is not enough to arrange the particulars we seek 
to classify under certain heads or formule, which may embrace 
them as a mere mnemonical device. If the student obtrudes 
upon his subject a principle foreign to its real nature, instead 
of simply uncovering the principle which actually underlies 
it; if he attempt to reduce it under formule arbitrarily imposed 
instead of such as spontaneously offer themselves as inherent 
in it, he is forcing a plan of his own upon it, instead of dis- 
covering one actually there. 

The books of the Bible may be variously divided in respect 
of matters merely extraneous and contingent, and which stand 
in no relation to its real internal structure. Its externals and 
the accidents of its outward form cannot be the proper basis 
of its classification, inasmuch as whatever may be their import- 
ance and value in the scheme of the whole, they are no certain 
indexes of its organic structure. Thus it is obvious to divide 
them according to the accidents of language, the place or 
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time of their composition, their style, or the personality of 
their writers. 

The New Testament, which is written in Greek, is distin- 
guished in point of language from the Old. And this sole 
ground of the diversity of language has led some critics to 
sunder them unduly, as though the Hebrew and the Hellenistic 
Scriptures were as distinct as Greek and Roman literature. 
It is true that this superficial diversity is in this instance the 
criterion of a real and important distinction, grounded deeply 
in the nature of each portion respectively. The broad and 
clear division recognized in all ages between the Scriptures 
prior to the coming of Christ and those subsequent to the 
advent; between the Old Testament, which was a preparatory 
dispensation, and the New Testament, which was the dispensa- 
tion of the fulness of times, was outwardly indicated by the 
one being recorded in the language of Palestine, inasmuch as 
it was to be restricted to a single people, and the other being 
recorded in the language of the civilized and educated world, 
inasmuch as it was to be carried everywhere and preached to 
every creature. 

But that the accident of language affords no corti test of 
scriptural divisions is plain from the result of applying it to 
the Old Testament. This is written partly in Hebrew and 
partly in Chaldee; but the few chapters and verses, which are 
written in the latter language, have no such peculiarity of 
character as to entitle them to rank as a separate class, nor 
would a division made on this basis be of any service to us in 
studying the Old Testament. And so, if those traditional state- 
ments of the fathers had been true, which assigned to the Gos- 
pel of Matthew and the Epistle to the Hebrews a Hebrew 
original, the true character or proper classification of the books 
of the New Testament would not have been in the slightest 
degree affected. 

So again, if regard be had to locality, we might divide the 
books of the Old Testament, to which our attention shall 
henceforth be confined, into those whose scene lay outside of 
Palestine, as the Pentateuch, Ezekiel, Daniel, Jonah, Job, and 
Esther, and the rest which belonged within the limits of Pales- 
tine. And these latter might again be subdivided into those 
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which belonged to the entire country, and the whole people, as 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, and the writings of 
David and Solomon; and those which belonged exclusively to 
one or other of the rival divisions of Israel, viz., Hosea and 
Amos, to the kingdom of the ten tribes; Chronicles, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah, and all the prophets not previously named, to Judah. 

Or a division might be made in respect to time. The books 
of the Old Testament might be arranged chronologically, and 
then a distribution made into as many classes as there were 
centuries, or as any one might choose to find periods. 

Or a division might be based upon the differences of style, 
and the several books of the Old Testament might be classified 
as legal, historical, poetical, and prophetical. There is, we 
apprehend, a real ground for a distinction here, as will be 
stated more fully hereafter; and there are elements of value 
likewise in the territorial and chronological divisions, which 
are entitled to their just weight, and which must find their 
place in any correct exhibition of the plan of the Old Testa- 
ment. The sense of this has shown itself in the current 
arrangement of the canon, which in its essential features is at 
least as old as the LXX translation, and was thence adopted with 
slight modifications in all subsequent versions, and is universal 
in the Christian church. But in order to justify this arrange- 
ment of the books, and to discover its true ground and mean- 
ing, the idea which underlies it, and the light which it sheds 
upon the plan and structure of the Old Testament, we must 
penetrate deeper than those superficial and external criteria 
already considered, into the heart of the matter, and lay bare 
the governing, controlling principle by which the accidents of 
outward form have been determined, or at least to which they 
have been made subservient. 

Before attempting to do this, however, it is incumbent upon 
us to inquire whether there is any authoritative arrangement of 
the books, which may obviate the necessity of seeking for any 
other, and which, from the sanction it has received, has a 
superior claim to be regarded as the true one; which, there- 
fore, will most perfectly reveal the real structure of the Old 
Testament, and which cannot be set aside without the danger 
of obscuring or perverting that which we now seek to ascertain. 
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The canon is in the Hebrew Bible divided into three parts: 
the Law, the Prophets, and the K’thubhim or Hagiographa. 
This distribution appears to rest upon the personality of the 
sacred writers. . The writings of Moses, who occupied a unique 
position as the mediator of the old economy, the great lawgiver 
with whom God spake face to face, stand first as the founda- 
tion of the whole. Then follow the writings of the prophets, 
z. €., of those invested with the prophetical office. Some of 
these writings are historical in their character, and others 
prophetical; but their position in this second division of the 
canon is due not to the nature of the books, but to the official 
standing of their writers. They were prophets in the strict 
and official sense. Last of all those: books occupy the third 
place, which were written by inspired men who were not in the 
technical or official sense prophets. They wrote as truly under 
the guidance of the Spirit of God as the preceding; and their 
writings are of course as authoritative both in respect to doc- 
_ trine and duty. The distinction concerns merely their theo- 
cratic position. David, for example, had the gift of prophecy; 
and clear and undoubted predictions of the Messiah are re- 
peatedly found in his writings. But. officially he was a king 
and not a prophet. So Daniel possessed the gift of prophecy 
in as remarkable a degree as any of the holy seers under the 
Old Testament. But he did not fulfil the office of a prophet 
among the people in the same way as his contemporary Ezekiel, 
or as Isaiah or Jeremiah. Officially he was not a prophet, but 
prime minister at the court of Babylon. And hence his 
writings, like those of David, are placed in the third portion of 
the canon among the Hagiographa. 

The threefold partition current among the Jews, therefore, 
represents respectively the function assigned in communicating 
the revelation of God to the great lawgiver, to the prophets, 
and to inspired men who were not prophets. This is a clear 
and intelligible division of the sacred penmen, based upon 
the varieties of their public official standing in the theo- 
cracy. And it is certainly quite conceivable that to each of 
these classes severally might be committed a distinct and 
definite task in making known the Divine will and purposes; 
that in this work each might be appointed to discharge their 
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own peculiar function; and that this distribution might, there- 
fore, lie at the basis of the structure of the Old Testament. 

This apparently not improbable conjecture would be entitled 
to additional consideration, if this triple arrangement of the 
canon could be traced to one who was under the guidance of 
inspiration. Now the unanimous voice of antiquity imputes the 
collection of the Old Testament canon to Ezra, and this is con- 
firmed by such considerations of intrinsic probability as to have 
commanded general assent to its truth. If then he collected 
the canon and fixed it definitely in its present extent and com- 
pass, it seems but a small step in addition, to assume that he is 
likewise the author of the existing arrangement, especially as 
the triple distribution of the canon is referred to in the pro- 
logue to the book of Kcclesiasticus or Sirach, B. C. 180, which 
speaks of ‘‘the law, the prophets, and the rest of the books,” 
and also in the New Testament, where our Lord (Luke xxiv. 
44) refers to ‘‘the law of Moses, and the prophets, and the 
psalms.”” Hence able scholars have judged that the Hebrew 
arrangement and division of the canon should be laid at the 
foundation of the study of the Old Testament, and valuable 
critical introductions have been prepared upon this plan. 

Now we confess, if there were evidence that Ezra arranged 
the Old Testament as we now find it in our Hebrew Bibles, and 
distributed its books into three classes as they are there, we 
would feel constrained. to believe that some important reason 
lay at the basis of this arrangement, and should be disposed 
to claim for it the authoritative sanction of his inspiration. 
But the facts appear to us to be inconsistent with such a 
hypothesis. 

It is certain from testimonies already adduced, as well as 
from others, that a triple division of some jgind existed in the 
Old Testament canon from a very early period, and that this 
triphcity was persistently held fast by the Jews. But it is 
also certain that there was fio fixed order of the books be- 
longing to the second and third classes, nor was it even fixed 
which books should be referred to one or to the other of those 
classes. Thus Josephus reckons five books of Moses, thirteen of 
the prophets, and four containing hymns to God and precepts 
of human life. Evidently his third division embraced only the 
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Psalms, Proverbs, Song of Solomon, and Ecclesiastes. And it 
has with some plausibility been suggested that the title given 
by our Lord to the third division of the canon, viz., the Psalms, - 
might more naturally be applied to these four strictly poetical 
books, than to the heterogeneous collection of poetical, prophet- 
ical, and historical books, which now passes under the name 
of the Hagiographa. A further evidence of vacillation and 
the absence of any authoritative settlement and fixed dimen- 
sions of these classes is afforded by Jerome, who remarks that 
Ruth and Lamentations were sometimes included among the 
prophets and sometimes classed with the Hagiographa. The 
Talmud in the tract Baba Bathra arranges the books of the 
Hagiographa in chronological order, like the rest of the canon; 
our ordinary Hebrew Bibles have the same books, but in a 
different order, and rabbins and manuscripts and editions vary 
indefinitely in their arrangement, particularly of this portion 
of the canon. ‘To these facts must be added the circumstance 
that the LXX ventured to adopt an' entirely different order, 
based upon a quadruple instead of a triple division, and in 
this they were followed by the entire body of the Christian 
church, with unimportant modifications, which were however 
freely made. Archdeacon Hody, who has devoted a particular 
chapter* to this subject, and who has treated it in fuller detail 
than we have seen elsewhere, employs no less than one hun- 
dred and thirty-five columns in exhibiting the various order of 
the books of Scripture, as furnished by different Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin authorities. All this appears to us to be 
utterly at variance with the idea of an authoritative and 
divinely ordained arrangement. We are disposed, therefore, 
to accord to the Masoretic order and distribution of the books 
only such weight as may seem to be due to its intrinsic merit. 
If it shall aid us in’ finding out the true structure of the Old 
Testament, we shall thankfully accept it; otherwise we shall 
discard it. 

There are two methods, and as it seems to us but two, by 
which we can proceed in investigating the organic structure of 
the Old Testament. We must take our departure either from 
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the beginning or the end. These are the two points, in which 
all the lines of progress must meet in every development or 
growth. Every thing which strictly belongs to it throughout 
its entire course is unfolded from the one and is gathered up 
in the other. We may accordingly take the seed in which the 
whole plant is already involved in its undeveloped state, and we 
may trace its growth from this its initial point, observing how 
roots, and stem, and leaves, and flowers, and fruit, proceed 
from it by regular progression. Or we may reverse the pro- 
cess, and survey the whole from its consummation. - The plant 
is for the sake of the fruit: every part has its special function 
to perform toward its production. And the organic structure 
is understood when the office of each particular portion in rela- 
tion to the end of the whole becomes known. ° 

In making trial of the first of the methods just suggested, 
we shall contemplate the Old Testament under its most obvious © 
aspect of a course of training to which Israel was subjected for 
a series of ages. So regarding it, we shall have little difficulty 
in fixing upon the law of Moses as the starting point of this 
grand development. God chose Israel from among the nations 
of the earth to be,his own peculiar people, to train them up 
for himself by immediate communications of his will, and by 
manifestations of his presence and power in the midst of them. 
And as the first step in this process, first not only in the order 
of time, but of rational arrangement, and the foundation of the 
whole, he entered into special and formal covenant with them 
at Sinai, and gave them a divine constitution and laws con- 
taining the undeveloped seeds and germs of all that he designed 
to accomplish in them and for them. 

That the Mosaic law, taken together as one united and in- 
divisible whole, is the true beginning of the Old Testament, 
and that there is nothing prior to the time of Moses which is 
entitled to be recognized as a separate member of the Old 
Testament organism appears to be obvious, because we find 
nothing antecedent to this period to which we can attribute 
organic completeness. It is true that the transactions at Sinai 
were not the first of God’s immediate revelations, nor of his 
supernatural dealings with our race. These reach back-in a 
continuous series to the very origin of mankind, to the creation 
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and the fall. Revelations were made to man in his estate of 
innotence; a promise of mercy was given to our first parents 
immediately following their original transgression; and stated 
religious institutions and observances were established. But 
the scanty record, which we possess, of this primeval period 
supplies only the most inadequate and fragmentary notions 
respecting it. There is no attempt on the part of the sacred 
writers to furnish us with any full or complete information on 
the subject. No distinct and connected exhibition is made of 
the primeval theology or the primeval religion; none in fact 
of a primeval or antediluvian dispensation, which could be laid 
at the basis of the Divine scheme of training recorded in the 
Old Testament. ? 

The same thing may be said of the postdiluvian period from 
Noah onward, and the patriarchal period embracing the lives 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Here, again, we find revela* 
tions and promises, new covenants, new institutions, fresh 
manifestations of God’s power and grace. But the same in- 
completeness still remains. It is evident that what is told us of 
these periods is not with the view of making them known in 
their proper character, of setting forth ex professo the circle of 
truth which had up to that time been revealed, the institutions 
established among them, or the dealings of God with respect to 
them. 

It would argue a very defective notion of the primeval post- 
diluvian and patriarchal periods indeed, besides being contrary 
to the express teachings of later Scriptures, particularly of the 
New Testament, to insist that they must be estimated solely by 
the record given of them in the book of Genesis; and that all 
religious knowledge must be denied to them which is not ex- 
pressly assigned to them there. The fact is that they are treated 
as purely preliminary to the Mosaic period. Just that is stated 
of them which may serve to explain the condition of things 
when the covenant of God with Israel came to be formed. 
Neither the whole of the book of Genesis, nor any particular 
part of it, c&n be regarded as so far complete in itself as to 
form a distinct division of the Old Testament. It is purely 
preparatory to the rest of the Pentateuch. It is devoted simply 
to the preparation of the soil into which the seed of the Mosaic 
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laws and institutions was to be cast, to the creation, in other 
words, of the people of Israel. This is traced first in the way 
of elimination, and secondly, in that of expansion. In the 
family of Adam, Cain and his ungodly descendants are banished 
from the presence of the Lord, while Seth and his pious seed 
are known as the sons of God, in distinction from the rest of 
mankind, the sons and daughters of men. When wickedness 
overspread the earth, Noah was singled out as the head of a 
new race; and from amongst his sons Shem was selected as 
the one whose God the Lord would especially be. From the 
descendants of Shem, Abraham was called to be the one in 
whose seed all families of the earth should be blessed. From 
his family the sons of Hagar and Keturah were excluded, and 
in Isaac alone his seed was called. In the family of Isaac, 
Esau sold his birthright and lost his blessing, which was be- 
stowed upon Jacob. The elimination has now reached its last 
term, and the expansion begins. Jacob’s family was taken 
down into Egypt and there became a great nation. The 
requisite soil has thus been prepared, and at the proper time 
the seed of the Mosaic institutions was cast into it. 

To the considerations already suggested it may be added, 
that if the Old Testament has been correctly represented as a 
divine scheme of training for Israel, no integral organic part 
of this training can precede the covenant at Sinai; for until 
then the nation, as such, did not exist.. Moreover, as it is the 
volume of the Old Testament into whose constitution we are 
inquiring, no organic part can precede the time when the first 
portion of it was committed to writing; and this we must con- 
tinue to believe, in accordance with the unanimous testimony 
of tradition, and an abundance of internal grounds of the most 
convincing character, was by the hand of Moses. 

The first step then in the process of training Israel was the 
giving of the law through Moses; and the first division of the 
Old Testament, consequently, is the Pentateuch, which con- 
tains this law with its historical introduction. The next step 
was to engage the people in the observance of the law thus 
given to them. The constitution which they had received was 
set in operation, and allowed to work out its legitimate fruits 
amoagst them and upon them. The law of God thus shaped 
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the history of Israel; while the history added confirmation and 
enlargement to the law by the experience which it afforded of 

‘its workings, and of the providential sanctions which attended 
it, and by the modifications which were from time to time intro- 
duced as occasion demanded, and thus may be said to afford a 
providential expansion of the law. This history was conducted 
through three great periods, each of which conveyed its own 
particular lessons, important in the training of the people 
which God was thus conducting. ‘T'o each of these, three his- 
torical books are devoted, if we reckon the double books one, 
which they properly are, and which they are always regarded 
in the early catalogues of the canon. Joshua, Judges, and 
Ruth record the period of the commonwealth; Samuel, Kings, 
and Chronicles, the period of the kingdom; Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and Esther, the period of foreign domination. 

A third step in this divine training was to have the law as 
originally given, and as providentially expanded, wrought not 
only into the outward practice of the people, or their national 
life, but into their inward individual life, and their intellectual 
convictions. This is the function of the six poetical books. 
One-half belong to the domain of feeling, and the other half to 

that of reflection. ‘To this the form of the poetry corresponds, 
being in the one class lyrical, and in the other gnomic or 
aphoristic. 

The three lyrical books are the Psalms, the Song of Solo- 
mon, and the Lamentations. The aim of these is devout medi- 
tation upon the law of God, his works and his providence, and 
the reproduction of the law in the heart and life. The quin- 
tuple division of the Psalms in the Hebrew text creates a cor- 
respondence even of outward form, which perhaps is not casual, 
with the five books of the law. The two small books included 
in the same category with the Psalms, partake of the same 
general character. The Song of Solomon, like the forty-fifth 
Psalm, dwells upon the divine institution of marriage as a 
symbol of the relation between God and his people. ‘The book 
of Lamentations makes «practical application of the lessons of 
God’s providence in the fall of Jerusalem, 

The remaining three poetical works are Job, Proverbs, and 
Ecclesiastes. They belong to the domain of reflection, or if the 
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term be properly qualified, of religious philosophy, in which 
they form a complete cycle. Their standpoint is suggested by 
a term, which is characteristic of them all, viz., wisdom. Their 
common theme is the identity of. wisdom and the fear of the 
Lord, or the observance of his law. Proverbs, by means of 
current aphorisms embodying the practical results of observa- 
tion, exhibits it as a general truth, that it is man’s highest 
wisdom to obey the law of God, and it is folly to transgress. 
General rules, however, have their exceptions. To the general 
and obvious fact, that human happiness and welfare are pro- 
moted by obedience to the law of God, there are two apparent 
exceptions, forming opposite extremes, which occur too fre- 
quently in real life to be overlooked. One of these is the 
occurrence of piety without prosperity, and the other pros- 
perity possessed without piety. The book of Job is devoted to 
the former of these seeming exceptions, and Hcclesiastes to the 
latter. In the former, a man without his equal for piety in the 
world, is suddenly stripped of his possessions, bereaved of his 
family, smitten by a torturing disease, forsaken by his friends, 
made the victim of cruel suspicions and censures, and yet the 
gracious design of God in all is shown, and piety is not without 
its reward. In the latter, the wisest of kings, having within 
his reach every source of gratification which wealth or power 
can command, sets himself deliberately to enjoy them. But 
the result proved that the world without God was vanity and 
vexation of spirit; and the conclusion to which he came after 
the baflling experiments of a lifetime was, that to fear God and 
keep his commandments was the only and the universal secret 
of true happiness and real welfare. 

The law has thus been set to work upon the national life of 
_ Israel in the course of its history, and is, in addition, coming 
to be wrought more and more into their individual life and 
experience by devout meditation and careful reflection. But 
that this outward and inward development, though conducted 
in the one case under immediate Divine superintendence, and 
in the other, under the inspiration of the Divine Spirit, might 
not fail of its appointed end, there was need that this end 
should be held up to view, and that the minds of the people 
should be constantly directed forward to it. With this view 
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the prophets were raised up, an order of men like unto Moses, 
the immediate representatives and ambassadors of God, ap- 
pointed to make known his will and purposes, officially avin 
ized to expound his law and make application of it to all cases, 
charged with reiterating its commands and enforcing its denun- 


ciations, and especially commissioned to direct the eye of faith 


and hope to Him whose blissful coming would adequately 
realize all that the law enjoined and promised—its end and 
consummation, fulfilling its precepts, bearing its penalty, usher- 
ing in of all its blessings. The prophets thus reiterate, un- 
fold, and apply the law, and expand in glowing language to 
the full dimensions of the glorious future the germs and seeds 
of a better era which it contains. They furnish thus what 
may be called an objective expansion of the law, and their 
writings form the fourth and last division of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

If then we have read the structure of the Old Testament 
rightly as estimated from the point of its beginning and its 
gradual development from that onward, it consists of four 
parts, viz. 

1. The Pentateuch or law of Moses, the basis of the whole. 

2. Its providential application and penaon in the histori- 
cal books. 

3. Its subjective appropriation and expansion in the poeti- 
cal books. 

4. Its objective enforcement and expansion in the propheti- 
cal books. 

The other mode above suggested of investigating the struc- 
ture of the Old Testament requires us to survey it from its 
end, which is Christ. This brings everything into review 


ca 


under a somewhat different aspect. It will yield us substan-, 


tially the same division that has already been arrived at by 
the contrary process, and thus lends it ‘additional confirmation, 
since it serves to show that this is not a fanciful or arbitrary 
partition, but one grounded in the nature of the sacred volume. 
It is, however, attended with three striking and important 
advantages. In the first place, the historical, poetical, and 
prophetical books, which have hitherto been considered as sepa- 
rate lines of development, springing it is true from a common 
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source, yet pursuing each its own independent course, are by 
this second method exhibited in that close relationship and 
interdependence which really subsists between them, and in 
their convergence .to one common centre and end. In the 
second place, and this is the principal consideration, which to 
our mind recommends this method, it makes Christ the promi- 
nent figure, and adjusts every part of the Old Testament in its 
true relation to him. He thus becomes in our classification 
and structural arrangement what he is in actual fact, the end 
of the whole, the controlling, forming principle of all, so that 
the meaning of every part is to be estimated from its relation 
to him, and is only then apprehended as it should be when that 
relation becomes known. It is, as it appears to us, an import- 
ant matter that even our primary analysis of the Scriptures, 
our preliminary divisions of this great field of study, made 
before we actually begin to occupy ourselves with its details, 
and adopted as our guides and landmarks in our investigation 
of its contents, should present Christ distinctly to the eye as 
the goal to which all tends, the centre through which every line 
is drawn, and the sum in which every particular is gathered 
up. Thirdly, this will give unity to. our study of the entire 
Scriptures. Everything in the Old Testament tends to Christ 
and is to be estimated from him. Everything in the New Tes- 
tament unfolds from Christ, and is likewise to be estimated 
from him. In fact this method pursued in other fields will 
give unity and consistency to all our knowledge by making 
. Christ the sum and centre of the whole, of whom and through 
whom and to whom are all things. 

We have in our first method regarded the Old Testament 
simply as a divine scheme of training. We shall now regard it 
as a scheme of training directed to one definite end, the coming 
of Christ. The Old Testament, from first to last, and in all 
its parts, is designed to be preparatory unto Christ; and the 
amount of preparation made by each part, and the manner in 
which it is effected, determines its position in the general 
scheme. 

This preparatory training is conducted by means of types and 
prophecies, or as they may also be called, implicit and explicit 
predictions. The former are predictions embedded or involved 
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in persons, facts, and institutions; the latter are predictions 
uttered in words. Every embodiment or exemplification in 
material and outward forms of a principle or method of the 
divine administration, which is afterwards, and particularly in 
the times of the New Testament, to be realized in a higher and 
spiritual form is a type. These types need not be known to be 
such at the time of their introduction. How far their typical 
character was recognized, it may not be possible for us to de- 
termine. It is not improbable that the amount of knowledge 
possessed upon this subject was intrinsically indeterminate and 
variable. Later ages in all likelihood had more insight into 
the nature and meaning of the types than those which pre- 
ceded them; and the spiritually enlightened: doubtless had 
more insight than the majority of their contemporaries. But 
an important end was answered when the types taught the 
principle involved in them or the religious truth which they 
embodied, even though their ultimate application and embodi- 
ment was not perceived. ‘The directing of the mind consciously 
and specifically to New Testament objects was the function 
of prophecies rather than types. The sacrifices of the law 
taught the Israelite the doctrine of vicarious atonement, and 
led him to holiness and salvation, centuries before Isaiah 
taught that Messiah was the true sin-offering. 

If the Old Testament is preparatory for Christ in évery 
part, and this preparation is conducted by means of types and 
prophecies, it is merely to repeat the same idea in other 
language, to say that types and prophecies of Christ together 
complete the entire sum of the Old Testament. Every bestow- 
ment of material good and every deliverance from temporal: 
evil is a type of the ultimate good and the ultimate salvation. 
Every prophecy of inferior good things is likewise indirectly a 
prophecy of Christ and of the benefits to be wrought by him. 
Everything has its lesson, and that lesson is Christ. 

Types and prophecies are intermingled throughout the 
entire extent of the Old Testament, in varying proportions, 
the former as more obscure, predominating at the beginning; 
the latter as more explicit and plain, predominating toward the 
close. These may be regarded as forming two parallel and 
intimately related courses of instruction, the lessons conveyed 
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by each being closely allied at each successive period. It 
would be going too far to affirm that the prophecies of every 
individual period teach just so much and no more than is to be 
found in the types of that period, and vice versd. This has 
been maintained and the attempt made to exhibit it in detail; 
but such a view could only arise from a preconceived theory, 
and it requires to be bolstered up by a forced exegesis. The 
freedom of the Divine communications was hampered by no 
such mechanical rigour or pedantic exactness. It is sufficient 
that the prophetic lessons of each period were precisely adapted 
to the circumstances of the time; and in these same circum- 
stances lay also the types of the future. Types not infre- 
quently suggest the theme as well as the form of prophecy; 
and: prophecy often unfolds what is latent in types. The 
point of consequence to, be observed at present, however, is 
simply that an intimate relation subsists between contempo- 
raneous types and prophecies; and that the sum of the type? 
and prophecies of any given period constitute the preparatory 
work of that period, or in other words, its proper function as 
a part of the Old Testament. . 

It is futther to be noted that the Old Testament, though pre- 
paratory to Christ and predictive of him everywhere, is not 
predictive in equal measure throughout. Just as it is with the 
miraculous element in Divine revelation, which though never 
entirely disappearing, retreats at certain periods into the back 
ground, while at others it advances into prominence and bursts 
forth in a grand display of miraculous energy. So the pre- 
dictive element ebbs and flows, now swelling up into manifest 
and conspicuous typical forms and prophetic utterances, then. 
sinking away again until these are scarcely discernible. Types 
and prophecies are accumulated at particular epochs in great 
numbers and of a striking character. And then, as if in order, 
that these lessons might be fully learned before the attention 
was diverted by the impartation of others, an interval is 
allowed to elapse, in which predictions, whether implicit or ex- 
plicit, are comparatively few and unimportant. Then another: 
brilliant epoch follows, succeeded by a fresh decline; periods of 
nutrition we might almost call them, and of digestion; periods 
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of instruction on the part of God, succeeded by periods of study 
on the part of the people. \ 

These periods of marked predictive character are never mere 
repetitions of those which preceded them. THach*has its own 
distingtive character and quality. The reason why types and 
prophecies are so multiplied, is that no one is adequate to set 
forth the coming Redeemer and his great salvation. One is 
employed to represent one feature, and another another. And 
even when all that belong to an entire period are combined 
together, the aggregate result still affords but a partial repre- 
sentation. It emphasizes particular aspects and gives promi- 
nence to certain characteristics; but others are necessarily 
neglected altogether or left in comparative obscurity. And if 
these are to be brought distinctly to view, a new period is 
necessary to represent them. ‘Thus one period serves as the 
complement of another, and all must be combined in order to 
gain a complete notion of the preparation for Christ effected 
by the Old Testament, or of that exhibition of Messiah and his 
work which it was deemed requisite to make prior to his ap- 
pearing. A thorough acquaintance with the structure of the 
Old Testament implies a knowledge of the plan and method 
according to which this preparation was made; how much and 
what was accomplished in each particular period; and passing 
further into detail how much and what precise portion of 
the work of’ each period was assigned to each individual type 
and prophecy. Such a sifting of the whole subject, if it shall 
ever be effected, will reveal how all parts of this wonderful 
organism down to the most minute particular conspire together 
to work out one grand, harmonious, ever developing scheme. 

Christ is predicted negatively as well as positively. As 
every good conferred stands in the relation of similitude to him 
and to the ultimate salvation, so every evil endured and every 
imperfection or alloy discovered in existing forms of good stand 
in the relation of contrast to the same, and are negatively pre- 
dictive of it. These awaken a sense of wants, deficiencies and 
needs, which is designed to point forward to him as their 
supply. Their particular office in the work of preparation 1s 
to create a hunger, which shall crave the heavenly bread. In 
like manner every prophecy of evil is negatively prophetic of 
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Christ. Now, since each predictive period expresses just the 
resultant of the particular types and prophecies embraced 
within it, its character is determined by the predominant 
character of these types and prophecies. If these are pre- 
dominantly of a negative description, the period vieweg as a 
whole is negatively predictive. If they are prevailingly posi- 
tive, they constitute a positively predictive period. 

If now we consider the sacred history from the call of Abra- 
ham to the close of the Old Testament, we cannot fail to per- 
ceive that it spontaneously divides itself into a series of periods 
alternately negative and positive. There is first a period in 
which a want is developed in the experience of those whom God 
is thus training, and brought distinctly to their consciousness. 
Then follows a period devoted to its supply. Then comes a 
new want and a fresh supply, and so on. 

In the patriarchal, for example, we find a negative period. 
Its characteristic is its wants, its patient, longing expectation 
of that, the actual bestowment of which was reserved for a 
future time. The burden of its promises and its hopes was a 
numerous seed, and the possession of the land of Canaan as a 
first step toward the blessing which God was to bring through 
them upon all nations. The positive period corresponding to 
this is that of Moses and Joshua, in which we see these wants 
supplied, a great nation organized in covenant with God, and 
the land of Canaan bestowed as his immediate gift. 

The period of the judges again possesses a negative charac- 
ter. Though they were swollen to a numerous people, had 
received their constitution and laws from God himself, pos- 
sessed the land flowing with milk and honey as his gift, were 
attended by his miraculous interpositions, and made victorious 
over their foes, the imperfections which were soon developed 
showed them that they had not yet reached the ultimate good. 
Israel was not yet ripe for a pure theocracy with no visible 
head, a condition only to be realized in the final consummation. 
In their imperfect state the bonds which knit the nation 
together were too feeble and too easily dissolved. Hence their 
weakness; their civil dissensions tending to anarchy, and their 
repeated subjugation by surrounding enemies, convincing them 
of the need of a stronger union under a visible head, a king to 
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go before them. Although the untimeliness and the improprie- 
ties of the popular request upon this subject were rebuked and 
punished by giving to the people Saul as their first monarch, 
the necessity was a real one, and was supplied in David and 
Solomon, who accordingly mark the corresponding positive 
period. 

Then follows another negative period, embracing the schism, 
the decline of the kingdom, and the captivity, with its cor- 
responding positive, the restoration. 

Guided by the marked and prominent features of the history 
now recited, and combining each negative with the positive 
which forms its appropriate complement, we can scarcely be mis- 
taken in distinguishing three great preparatory periods, viz. 

1. From the call of Abraham to the death of Joshua. 

2. To the death of Solomon. 

3. To the close of the Old Testament. 

All that precedes the call of Abraham is purely preliminary 
to it, and is to be classed with the first period as its introduc- 
tion or explanatory antecedent. 

Transferring these divisions to the Old Testament Serip- 
tures, into whose structure we are inquiring, we shall have to 
distinguish the following portions, viz. 

1st. The Pentateuch and Joshua. 

2d. The history as far as the death of Solomon, and in addi- 
tion the poetical books, with the exception of Lamentations. 
The book of Job, it is here assumed, belongs to this period, 
where the most recent and able biblical scholars are now dis- 
posed to place it. The grounds of their opinion, and the 
reasons which incline us to acquiesce in it, cannot here be 

stated. 
. 8d. The remainder of the Old Testament history, together 
with the prophetical books, including the book of Lamentations, 
which upon this classification must be reckoned an appendix to 
the prophecies of Jeremiah, which it follows in our ordinary 
Bibles. 

It will be perceived that this triple division, though based on 
an entirely distinct principle, and reached by a totally different 
route, is yet closely allied to thé quadruple division previously 
made. The groups of books before discovered in the Qld 
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Testament here reappear, with only divergence enough to show 
that the partition is not mechanical but organic, and hence no 
absolute severance is possible. In every true organism there 
is more or less overlapping of parts, and all are firmly bound 
together by ligaments which cannot be sundered without injury 
and laceration. Parts which in one respect perform distinct 
functions, may in another stand in intimate mutual relation. 
And the point of junction between separate organs is covered 
or cemented by what is really attached to both, and under dif- 
ferent points of view is capable of being considered the con- 
tinuation of one or the starting-point of the other. 

Here as before the Old Testament resolves itself into its 
legal, historical, poetical, and prophetical books, only the his- 
torical, though not blended with the other classes, are parti- 
tioned relatively to them, and severally set in juxtaposition 
with that class with which they are most closely connected.* 
This shows that they not only have a separate function of their 
own, which it is their peculiar province to fulfil, but they serve 
likewise in a measure to determine or define the function of the 
others, or furnish at least the occasion or the theatre for its per- 
formance. Hence arises a symmetrical division of three periods 
of divinely guided history, and at the close of each an immedi- 
ate divine revelation, for which the history furnishes the pre- 
liminary training, and in a measure the theme. The history 
recorded by Moses and consummated by Joshua has as its 
complement the law given at Sinai and in the wilderness. The 
further history to the death of Solomon formed a preparation 
for the poetical books, which crown the brilliant termination of 
this period. The subsequent history prepares the way for the 
prophets, who are in like manner gathered about its concluding 
Stages. 

And while the several groups of books are set in close mutual 
relation in the manner just stated, they are also knit together 
by overlapping edges. Joshua, according to one method of 
division and one mode of conceiving it, continues and completes 
the history of the Pentateuch; the other method sees in it the 


* In the Masoretic arrangement of the canon, the historical books are partly 
classed with the prophetical and partly with the poetical, but upon a different 
principle, as before explained. 
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opening of a new development. The book of Lamentations is 
allied in style and general character to the rest of the poetical 
books; but it records a providential lesson which was not 
unfolded until the succeeding period was far advanced, and 
prophecies had accumulated about the dire event. The reign 
of Solomon is the sequel to that of David, carrying the kingdom 
in Israel to a still higher pitch of prosperity and renown; and 
yet in Kings it is put at the opening of a new book, since it 
may be likewise viewed under another aspect, as containing the 
seeds of the dissolution that followed. 

It will not be possible at the close of this discussion, already 
sufficiently protracted, to characterize at any length these 
three divisions of the Old Testament, and exhibit the particu- 
lar part performed by each in the general work of preparation 
for the coming of Christ. A few observations only may be 
made of a preliminary character touching their form rather 
than their substance. 

1. A correspondence may be noted between the first and the 
following divisions. The Pentateuch and Joshua fulfil their 
course successively in two distinct though related spheres. 
They contain first a record of individual experience and indi- 
vidual training in the lives of the patriarchs; and secondly, 
the national experience and training of Israel under Moses 
and Joshua. These spheres repeat themselves, the former in 
the second grand division of the Old Testament, the latter in 
the third. The histories of the second division are predomi- 
nantly the record of individual experience, and its poetry is 
individual in its character. Judges and Samuel are simply a 
series of historical biographies; Judges, of the distinguished 
men raised up from time to time to deliver the people out of 
the hands of their oppressors; Samuel, of the three leading 
characters by whom the affairs of the people were shaped 
in that important period of transition, Samuel, Saul, and 
David. Ruth, the only other historical book of this division, 
is a biographical sketch from private life. The poetical books 
are not only subjective in their character, unfolding the 
divinely guided reflections of individual minds, or the inward 
struggles of individual souls, but their lessons, whether devo- 
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tional or Messianic, are chiefly based on the personal experi- 
ence of David and Solomon. 

The third division of the Old Testament on the other hand 
resembles the closing portion of the first in being national. 
Its histories, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, concern 
the nation at large, and the same may be said to a certain 
extent even of Hsther. The communications of the prophets 
are God’s messages to the people, and their form and charac- 
ter are conditioned by the state and prospects of the nation. 

2. The number of organs employed in their communication 
increases with each successive division. In the first there are 
but two inspired writers. Moses was the sole lawgiver; he too 
was the principal historian, one book covering a brief but 
important period being added by Joshua. In the second, the 
historians were distinct from the poets, the latter consisting 
of David, Solomon, and other sacred singers, together with 
the author of the book of Job. But in the third we find 
the greatest number of inspired writers together with the 
most elaborate articulation, and hence an advance in or- 
ganic structure. Not only are the writers of history distinct 
from the writers of prophecy, but each of these admit of sub- 
division and classification. Of the historians, the author of 
Kings belonged to the prophetical order, the rest did not; and 
this difference in official character involved a difference in the 
style and purpose of their respective productions. There are 
sixteen prophetical books, and these vary in character as they 
relate to the kingdom of Israel or to that of Judah, and as 
they precede or were contemporaneous with the Assyrian 
‘captivity, precede the Babylonish exile, were written in exile, 
or after the restoration. 

3. There is a progress in the style of instruction adopted in 
each successive division. The first is purely typical. The 
few brief and isolated though not unimportant prophecies 
which are scattered through it, are lost in the general mass. 
There is no book nor anything approaching it devoted to 
prophecy. Types either historical or legal occupy the whole. 
The second division is of a mixed character, but types pre- 
dominate. We meet here not a simple record of typical facts 
and institutions without remark or explanation, as in the Pen- 
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tateuch and Joshua; but in the poetical books types are singled 
out and dwelt upon, expanded in their ideal character and 
made the basis of predictions which delineate with marvellous 
‘ minuteness and exactness the person and work of Christ. 
The third and last division is also of a mixed character, but 
prophecies predominate. These are now no longer bound to 
types, but take a broader scope and a bolder flight, bringing 
to light such rich stores of instruction respecting the coming 
Messiah that the types are almost lost sight of in the com- 
parison. 

4. These divisions severally render prominent the three 
offices of the Redeemer. The first, by its law, the central 
institution of which is sacrifice, and which impresses a sacer- 
dotal organization upon the people, points to Jesus as priest. 
The second, which revolves about the kingdom, regards Jesus 
as king, though the erection of Solomon’s temple and the 
new stability and splendour given to the ritual show that his 
priesthood is not forgotten. In the third, the prophets rise to 
prominence, and the people themselves, dispersed among the 
nations to be the teachers of the world, take on a prophetic char- 
acter, typifying Jesus as a prophet. Whilst nevertheless the 
rebuilding of the temple by Zerubbabel, and the prophetic 
description of its ideal reconstruction by Ezekiel, point still to 
his priesthood, and the favour of the Persian monarch aspiring 
to universal empire dimly foreshadows his kingdom. 

The poetical and prophetical books, when estimated from a 
Messianic standpoint, form a beautiful and self-contained 
system, but no space remains for its exhibition at present. 
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Art. IIl.—An Account of Extreme Unction. 


THERE is probably no passage in the New Testament which has 
been more violently distorted and more daringly perverted 
than James vy. 14, 15. It will be convenient for our present 
purpose to examine the passage exegetically. It reads thus in 
the original: “’ Aafevet tee ev Spytv; mpocxalecdobw rode zpeo- 
Butéooue tH exxdjatac, xat Tpocevedobwoay én autoy Ahethavteg 
abtov éhatw év ty dvopate tod Kuptov: xat i ebyn tig mloTEwS 
ados toy xdpvovta, xat eyepst adtov 0 Kipeoc: xdv dpuptias 7) 
mexomxac, apeOyosta abt.” ‘Is any sick among you? let ‘ 
him call for the elders of the church, and let them pray over 
him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord; and the 
prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord shall raise him 
up; and though he have committed sins, it shall be forgiven 
him.” It is conceded by most commentators that dodevet 
refers to bodily sickness and disease; cf. Matt. x. 8, xxv. 36, 
389; Mark vi. 56; Luke iv. 40, vii..10, ix. 2; John iv. 46, v. 
3)2T, vie 2x 258; Op Acteyix: 8% xin; 6 Philaik | 26p2Ts 
2 Tim. iv. 20; Sept. for in Judg. xvi. 7,11. So Dem. 13, 
2; Xen. Anab. 1.1.1. Lange (on James) spiritualizes, and 
supposes the reference to be to those who have been hurt or - 
become sick in their Christianity. But as he stands pretty . 
much alone, not only in the interpretation of this passage, but 
also in that of the entire Epistle, we need not stop to argue the 
point. It is however to be borne in mind that the Epistle of 
St. James is addressed to the twelve tribes of the Dispersion, 
and this leads us to suppose that his direction was one likely to 
fall in with the habits of thought and usages of the children of 
the Dispersion. This supposition is countenanced by the facts 
of the case. Oil was much used among the Jews in cases of 
sickness. Isaiah alludes to it (Isa. i. 6); the action of the good 
Samaritan shows that travellers used to carry oil with them 
(Luke x. 34), When our Lord sent out the disciples, charging 
them to heal the sick in virtue of the miraculous power with 
which he had clothed them, they were so accustomed to the 
application of oil in cases of sickness, that, although they were 
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simply directed to heal the sick, “they anointed with oil many 
that were sick, and healed them.”’ Mark vi. 18. In Midrash 
Koheleth, f. 73. 1. it is said: ‘“‘Chanina, son of the brother of 
the Rabbi Joshua, went to visit his uncle at Capernaum. He 
was taken ill; and Rabbi Joshua went to him, and anointed 
him with oil, and he was restored.”” These passages show that 
the medicinal use of oil was common among the Jews. Jose- 
phus (Ant. 17, 6. 5; Bell. Jud. 1, 33. 5) informs us that Herod 
was put into an oil-bath. Celsus (de Med. ii. 14, 17; iii. 6, 9, 
19, 22; iv. 2;) repeatedly speaks of the use of oil, especially 
old oil, applied externally with friction in fevers, and many 
other cases. Pliny (xv. 4, T; xxiii. 8, 4) says that olive-oil is 
good to warm the body and fortify it against cold, and also to 
cool heat in the head, and for various other purposes. Tertul- 
han (ad Scap. ¢. 4) informs us that Proculus, a Christian, cured 
the Emperor Severus with oil. (Cf. also Sheviith, 8: ‘Qui 
capite dolet, aut quem invasit scabies, ungat se oleo.” Otho, 
Lex. Rabb. pp. 11, 526; Lightfoot, H. H. ii. 304, 344), 
Niebuhr assures us that at Sana, the Jews as well as many of 
the Moslems have their bodies anointed whenever they feel 
themselves indisposed. These references are sufficient to estab- 
lish the medicinal use of oil. 

The plural zpecfvrepoe is remarkable. They were not elders 
in years but in office, ministers of Christ, zpeofvtepoe or 
éxtoxorot, for the comparison of Acts xx. 17 with ver. 28, 
shows that at that time the two were identical. For the pre- 
sent we simply call attention to the plural, without discussing 
the important questions connected with it. Tico éxxAnatac 
denotes the particular church or congregation to which the sick 
belonged. Ipocevgdcbwaay én dvtdy must not be rendered 
“pray for him,” but “pray over him,” either literally ‘folding 
or spreading their hands over him (cf. Acts xix. 18), or bend- 
ing down towards him or standing over him” (see Wener, p. 
426); or figuratively “with reference to him, as if their intent, 
in prayer, went out towards him.” (Alford). "Ev t@ dvdpace tod 
Koupiov must be restricted to diecbavrec, and cannot be joined 
with zposevedc0woay, or to both. This shows, Ist, That the 
application of oil was resorted to as a well-known. remedy, 
2d, That in the prescribed case it was applied in the name of 
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the Lord, and had therefore a symbolical character, analogous 
e. g. to our Lord’s anointing the eyes of the blind-born with 
clay made of saliva (John ix. 6,11). Saliva, like olive-oil, had 
recognized medicinal properties; and the application, in both 
instances, was symbolical of the miraculous cure about to be 
effected. It is to be borne in mind, that the sick was healed 
neither by the oil, nor by the official character of those who 
applied the oil and prayed over him, but by the prayer of faith. 
It was the prayer offered by those who had the ydocopa ti¢ 
mtotews, and perhaps also the yapiopata ¢aydcwy (1 Cor. xii. 
9, 28, 30). The promise seems to have been, ‘that where the 
prayer of the elders was attended with such a faith, it should still 
be successful for the healing of the sick, or the raising him up 
again from the bed of sickness’ (Whitby). 2c refers plainly 
to corporeal healing, for the healing of the soul is particularly 
specified in the latter clause of the verse. (So de Wette, Wie- 
singer, Alford, and others.) The case of soul-sickness is taken 
up in the words, ‘‘and though he have committed sins, it shall 
be forgiven him.”’ Ad» is not simply copulative, but introduces 
a climax (Afford). The sins may be supposed to have been the 
cause of his sickness, and even in that case forgiveness shall be 
accorded to him. ‘Dominus non modo curabit morbum cor- 
poris, sed etiam morbum animi. Itaque priori loco agitur de 
sanatione corporis, deinde de sanatione anime: unde et illa 
locutio toties in Evangelio usurpata. ‘Fides tua te servabit. 
Confide, filt, peceata tua tibt sunt remissa.’ Tum et illa verba 
hic sunt observanda, ‘S% fectt peccata,’ etc., h. e. si peccando 
contraxit morbum illum. Nam afilictiones non sunt semper 
castigationes, sed interdum probationes. Unde Dominus de 
cco nato, ‘Weque hie peceavit, neque pater ejus,’ h. e. non 
est illi inflicta heee ceecitas ob ejus peccatum, neque propter 
patris peccatum, ‘sed ut opera Det in eo manifesta fierent.’” 
(Cameron.) This is also the view of Whitby, Huther, and 
others. 

The foregoing exegesis will enable us to appreciate the extra- 
ordinary and audacious perversion of the truth, of which the 
Latin church is guilty, in making the above passage and the 
passage (Mark vi. 13) the groundwork of their so-called Sacra- 
ment of Extreme Unction. We propose to give an account of 
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that Sacrament in the language of the Romish standards, sub- 
ject its positions to a critical examination, trace the history of 
its development, contrast it with the practice of the Hastern 
church, exhibit the course of the Reformed churches, and state 
the lamentable consequences to which this melancholy perver- 
sion of the truth has led. 

The Council of Trent, Session xiv. under date November 25, 
1551, considered the subjects of the Sacraments of Penance 
and Extreme Unction, and made concerning the latter the fol- 
lowing official declarations and canons. 


Cuapter I. 

Of the Institution of the Sacrament of Extreme Unction.* 

Now this holy unction of the sick was instituted by our Lord 
Jesus Christ as a proper and true sacrament of the New Testa- 
ment, the usage of which is insinuated in St. Mark, and mani- 
festly declared and commended to the faithful by St. James, 
the apostle and brother of our Lord (James v). ‘‘Infirmatur 
quis in vobis? inducat presbyteros ecclesie, et orent super eum, 
ungentes eum oleo in nomino Domini; et oratio fider salvabit 
infirmum, et alleviabit eum Dominus; et si in peceatis sit, 
remittentur et.’ From these words, as the church has learned 
from apostolic tradition handed down, she teaches us which is 
the matter, the form, the proper minister, and the effect of this 
wholesome sacrament. For, as to the matter, the church has 
understood that it was oil blessed by the bishop, and in effect 
unction most aptly represents the grace of the Holy Spirit 
wherewith the soul of the sick is invisibly anointed: and as to 
its form, that it consisted of the following words: “By this 
holy unction, etc.” 

CuaptTer II. 
Of the effect of this Sacrament. 

With regard to the real effect of this Sacrament, it is 
declared in the following words (James v). “Ht oratio fider 
salvabit infirmum, et alleviabit ewm Dominus ; et si in peccatis 
sit, remittentur ei.” For truly this real effect is the grace of 


* We use Pallavicini’s History of the Council of Trent, translated into 
French by the Propaganda in 1833, Migne’s edition, Montrouge 1844, and for 
the convenience of our readers furnish an Hnglish translation. 
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the Holy Spirit, the anointing whereof cancels the remainder 
of sin and the sins themselves, if any remain to be expiated; 
supports and strengthens the soul of the sick, exciting in him 
great confidence in the mercy of God, by means of which he is 
upheld; and he bears more readily the inconveniences and 
pains of his sickness, he resists more easily the temptations of 
the devil, who sets him traps in this extremity, and sometimes 
he even obtains bodily health, if it is expedient to the salvation 
of his soul. 
Cuapter III. 


Of the Minister of this Sacrament and of the time when it 
should be administered. 


Concerning what is to be determined as to those who ought 
to receive and as to those who ought to administer this Sacra- 
ment, the afore-cited words have given us sufficiently clear 
intimations, for they show us that the priests of the church are 
the proper ministers of this Sacrament; by which name are 
not to be understood in this place, either persons most advanced 
in years or the first in dignity among the people, but either 
bishops or priests duly ordained by them with the imposition 
of sacerdotal hands. ‘The same words moreover indicate that 
this unction is to be administered to the sick, especially to 
those who are so dangerously ill that they appear to be near to 
depart life: on which account it is also called the Sacrament of 
the Dying. But if the sick, after having received this unction, 
recover their health, they may again receive the aid and sup- 
port of this Sacrament, if they fall into some other like danger 
of life. 

After the fashion of the world they are accordingly not to be 
heard, who contrary to the clear and manifest sentiment of 
St. James are minded to proclaim that this unction is only a 
human invention or a usage received from the Fathers, not 
founded on any Divine precept and containing no promise of 
grace; nor those who maintain that the usage of this unction 
has ceased, as if it only regarded the grace of healing which 
existed in the primitive church; nor those who say that the 
custom and manner observed by the Holy Roman Church in 
administering this sacrament are contrary and repugnant to 
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the meaning of the apostle St. James and that therefore they 
ought to be changed into some other; nor those, lastly, who 
maintain that this last unction may be despised by the faithful 
without sin; for all this is very manifestly opposed to the clear 
and precise words of that great apostle. And certainly the 
Church of Rome, which is the mother and mistress of all the 
others, does not observe anything else in the administering of 
this unction, as to what concerns and constitutes the substance 
of this sacrament, than that which St. James has prescribed 
concerning it; so that so great a sacrament could not be 
despised without a great crime and even without injury to the 
Holy Spirit. 

This is what the holy cecumenical hail professes to believe 
concerning the sacraments of penance and extreme unction, 
and what it teaches and proposes to all faithful Christians to 
believe and to hold. And here follow the canons on-the same 
subject, which it presents to them to keep and to observe with- 
out violation, pronouncing perpetual condemnation and anathema 
against all who shall maintain the contrary. 


Or THE SACRAMENT OF ExtrREME UNCTION.* 

Canon I. If any man shall say, that extreme unction is not 
truly or properly a sacrament instituted by our Lord Christ, 
and declared by the blessed apostle James, but only a rite re- 
ceived from the fathers, or a human invention; let him be 
accursed. 

Oanon II. If any shall say, that the holy anointing of the 
sick does not confer grace, nor remit sins, nor relieve the sick, 
but that it has ceased as if it were formerly only the grace of 
healing; let him be accursed. 

Canon IIT. If any shall say, that the rite and usage of 
extreme unction, which the holy Roman Church. observes, is 
contrary to the sentence of the blessed apostle James, and, 
therefore, should be changed, and may be despised by Christians 
without sin; let him be accursed. 

Canon IV. If any shall say that the presbyters of the 
church, whom St. James directs to be called for the anointing 
of the sick, are not priests ordained by the bishops, but elders 


_ * The translation of the Canons is taken from Hook's Church Dictionary. 
VOL. XXXVII.—NO. II. 25 
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in age, in any community: and that, therefore, the priest is 
not the only proper minister of extreme unction: let him be 
accursed, 

Such is the extraordinary fiction which at this hour is uni- 
versally accepted in the Church of Rome as the Sacrament of 
Extreme Unction. Nothing daunted by the thunders of eecle- 
siastical artillery we will now quietly subject the different sec- 
tions of this sacrament to a critical examination, and for con- 
venience sake follow the order of the canons, with reference to 
the corresponding sections in the Catechism of the Council of 
Trent, published by command of Pope Pius the Fifth, the 
recognized standard of the Church of Rome and which, with 
characteristic modesty, is claimed to be “second only to the 
books of the Canonical Scripture.” This order involves of 
‘course the history of the development of this so-called sacra- 
ment and sends us to the beginning of the question, viz., its 
institution. The Council of Trent says in the declaration pre- 
ceding the canons that “the usage of this Sacrament is 
insinuated in St. Mark, and manifestly established and com- 
mended to the faithful by St. James, etc.;’’ but maintains in 
Canon I. that extreme unction is truly and properly a sacra- 
ment instituted by our Lord Christ.” The declaration and the 
canons relating to it were framed at one session, and we might 
therefore reasonably expect harmony of expression. The holy 
fathers, it seems, were divided on the subject, and their first 
opinion was, that extreme unction was instituted by Christ and 
simply recorded by St. Mark. But a divine who was present 
ventured to suggest that the sacrament could hardly have been 
observed at that time, because the apostles, even according to 
the unerring Council of Trent, were not then priests, and, 
therefore, incapable of administering it (The Council of Trent 
declares, session 22, ch. 1, that the Christian priesthood was 
not instituted until our Lord’s Last Supper). This induced 
the holy fathers to declare that extreme unction was insinuated 
by St. Mark and declared by St. James. Afterwards, how- 
ever, when the canons came up, the infallible council thought 
it proper to return to the first position, viz., to pronounce ex- 
treme unction a sacrament instituted by Christ and declared by 
St. James and to fortify the declaration by an anathema 
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thundered against all who should gainsay.* In the catechism 
(made at the instance of the Council of Trent, sess. xxiv. c. 7, 
but published by authority of Pius the Fifth in September, 
1556,) the institution of extreme unction is described as follows: 
“‘Verum quum demonstratum sit, extremam unctionem vere et 
proprie in sacramentorum numero habendam esse: illud etiam 
sequitur, ecus institutionem @ Christo Domino profectam esse ; 
quae postea a sancto Jacobo Apostolo fidelibus proposita et 
promulgata est. Quanquam idem Salvator hujus unctionis 
specimen quoddam dedisse visus est, quum discipulos suos binos 
et binos ante faciem suam misit; de illis enim apud Evange- 
listam ita scriptum ést:} ‘Exeuntes preedicabant, ut poenitentiam 
agerent; et demonia multa ejiciebant, et ungebant cleo multos 
egros; et sanabant.’ Quam quidem unctionem non ab Apos- 
tolis inventam, sed a Domino preceptam, non naturali aliqua 
virtute preeditam, sed mysticam, potius ad sanandos animos, 
quam ad corpora curanda institutam fuisse, credendum est. 
Quam rem sancti Dionysius, Ambrosius, Chrysostomus et 
Gregorius Magnus asserunt, ut nullo modo dubitandum sit, 
quin hoc unum ex septem catholice ecclesix sacramentis 
summa cum religione accipere oporteat.”’ (Cat. p. 2, cap. 6, 
quest. 8). Now as we are here referred first to the sending 
forth of the disciples, secondly to the language of St. James, 
and thirdly to the Fathers of the church, let us consult these 
references and see how they support the Romish doctrine. 
The first passage, Mark vi. 12, 18, makes indeed a hopeless 
case for extreme unction. The disciples, we read, “‘went out 
and preached that men should repent. And they cast out 
many devils, and anointed with oil many that were sick, and 
healed them.” We have already shown that they made use of 
oil as a simple remedy in common use, which in virtue of the 
miraculous powers with which Christ had clothed them became 
infallibly efficacious in their hands. Efficacious in what sense? 
They recovered from their sickness. But extreme unction is 
applied only to those who in all human appearance are past 
recovery as a mittimus to eternity. (Iloc sacramentum nisi 
* Paolo 1,570. Faber 2,258. Cal. Trid. 167. Labb. 20, 98,102. LEstius, 


2, 1443. Rivers, ¢. 7, quoted in Zdgur’s Variations of Popery,. 
{ Mark vi. 12, 13. 
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infirmo, de cujus morte timetur dari non debet. Labbd. 18, 550. 
Exeuntibus 4 corpore detur. Aquin. 8.146 Cat. Trid. p. 2, 
ce. 6,q.9. Rit. Rom. 91. Labb. 29, 98. Hrasmus, 6, 174.) 
This passage, therefore, proves that the apostles anointed the 
sick with oil and Aealed them; nothing more nor less. It does 
not even prove that they anointed the sick with oil in obedience 
to the command of Christ: indeed the context seems to imply 
the contrary. They were so accustomed to the use of oil as a 
remedy in case of sickness that they applied it of their own 
accord, and the miraculous power, which they had received 
from our Lord, rendered its application efficacious. But the 
Church of Rome, for all that, declares that it was instituted by 
Christ. The manner in which that declaration, accompanied 
by anathemas against all those who deny its truth, is proved, 
may be useful as an illustration of Romish logic. Says Dens, 
ch. 41, “Was this sacrament instituted immediately by Christ?” 
“Yes; it is inferred from the Council of Trent, sess. 14, ete. 
in which it teaches, that it was promulgated by St. James; it 
judged therefore, that it was instituted not by him, but im- 
mediately by Christ. When did Christ institute it? The 
time is uncertain, probably, however, he instituted it after his 
resurrection, in the period of forty days, in which he spoke to 
his disciples concerning the kingdom of God, or concerning the 
affairs of the church, and in which, as 8. Leo says, the great 
sacraments were confirmed. Probably also, he instituted it 
after’ the sacrament of penance, of which it is the perfection 
and consummation, had been instituted.’’ This may be con- 
clusive reasoning with members of the Latin communion; it 
certainly is not conclusive to us. Neither the declarations, in- 
ferences and anathemas of the holy fathers of Trent, nor even 
the declaration of the infallible S. Leo carry conviction to our 
minds, simply because they are repugnant. to Holy Writ. We 
have already noticed the sore perplexity of the holy synod 
about the priesthood and how their infallible judgment tran- 
substantiated the ¢nsinwation of St. Mark into the institution of 
Christ, and beg leave to add that, as we understand St. Mark, 
there is not even an ¢nsinuation of extreme unction in his 
language, that he adverts simply and solely to the miraculous 
cure of the sick, without the faintest allusion to the sacrament 
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of the dying. We shall show by and by that for many 
centuries similar views obtained in the Latin church and 
our hope for the peace of their soul is founded on the belief 
that the ea post facto power of the Tridentine anathemas is not 
greater than their effects have been since the Reformation. 
The passage in St. James has already been exegetically ex- 
amined and we have here only to add that it contains no refer- 
ence whatsoever to the institution of the sacrament of the 
dying. St. James directs the sick to call in the elders, that 
they may pray over him, “anointing him with oil in the name 
of the Lord, that the prayer of faith should save (heal) the sick, 
that the Lord would raise him up, and though he should have 
committed sins, they should be forgiven him.” The context 
clearly shows that St. James adverts to sickness connected with 
sins, to miraculous effects attending the prayer of faith, 
namely, the healing of diseases connected with the forgiveness 
of sins; this connection characterizes the miracles of our Lord 
and the whole passage scems to be a fulfilment of his promise: 
“These signs shall follow them that believe: in my name shall 
they cast out devils; they shall speak with new tongues; they 
shall take up serpents; and if they drink any deadly thing, it 
shall not hurt them: they shall lay hands on the sick, and they 
shall recover.” In confirmation of the views already advanced 
we quote the following from Wheatley (on the Common Prayer 
xi. 7, 3): ‘Anointing of the sick therefore being customary 
among the Jews, and such anointing, when performed by those 
that were endued with the gift of healing, being attended with 
extraordinary and miraculous cures; it was very natural for 
St. James, when he was writing to the twelve tribes which were 
scattered abroad, and giving them instructions for the be- 
haviour of the sick, to advise them to send for the elders of 
the church, and to commit the application of the oil to them. 
Not that he promised, that the ordinary use of it should always 
produce such a miraculous effect; but only that since the 
elders of the church were the persons on whom the gift of 
healing was generally bestowed, the happiest event from the 
anointing with oil might reasonably be expected, when.it was 
done by them. And indeed that the apostle gave this advice, 
upon supposition that their following it, would often be attended 
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with miraculous cures, is plain from the words in the following 
verse, where he says, that the prayer of faith shall save the 
sick, and the Lord shall raise him up. Now faith, we know, 
is often used in Scripture for an inward persuasion that one 
should be enabled by God to do a miracle (see Matt. xvii. 20, 
xxi. 213).Markxi.,28s luke xyib -Ggvk, Core xia Dee mie a), 
and therefore the prayer of faith must be prayer accompanied 
with such a persuasion. Consequently the meaning of St. 
James when he says, the prayer of faith shall save the sick, 
must be, that when the anointing with oil, which he directs the 
elders to perform, should be attended or accompanied with the 
prayer of faith, it should save or recover the sick from his 
disease, and prevail with the Lord to raise him up. For it is 
not to be supposed that they, who were endued with this gift, 
could exercise or exert it upon whom they pleased; but only 
that when they knew by the impulse of the Spirit, that the 
Lord designed to save any person whom they were called 
upon to anoint, they prayed to Him with full assurance of suc- 
cess and ‘the sick was accordingly restored to health. And this 
being done generally to those on whom sickness had been in- 
flicted as a chastisement for some sins which they had com- 
mitted (which was a very common case in.the beginning of che 
church, see 1 Cor. xi. 30—82; John v. 14), therefore it is 
added, that ¢f he have committed sins, they should be forgiven 
him; 7. e., not only his affliction or disease should be removed, 
but his sins, which were the cause of it, should be taken away.” 
_ Not a word, not a hint, not even the faintest allusion can be 
detected here, that points to the institution of a sacrament. 
We can see nothing more than an illustration of the efficacy of 
the prayer of faith in the miraculous recovery of the sick. On 
no sound principle of exegesis can any other deduction be made 
from the language of St. James; grammar, etymology and 
common sense conspire to, forbid any other construction, but 
these are not necessary in the case of commentators of the 
infallible church, we are therefore not surprised at the comment 
of Corn-a-Lapide: ‘‘oratio fided, id est, sacramentum et forma 
sacramentalis extreme unctionis, salvabit infirmum, hoc est, 
conferet ei gratiam qua salvetur anima.” But of this more 
below. 
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Turn we now to the testimony of the church during the first 
six centuries. After the emphatic and positive declaration of 
the Council of Trent, fortified with the thunder of their - 
anathemas, we expect of course that although the Evangelist 
and St. James fail them, the Fathers of the church will cer- 
tainly bear them out. But here we have at once to encounter 
the stubborn fact, that although during the continuance of the 
gift of healing in the church anointing was used as the sign of 
a miraculous cure, the Christian writers who discuss. other 
sacraments, rites and observances of the church, are absolutely 
silent about the sacrament of extreme unction. 

The first reference to extreme unction is found among the 
Marcosian Gnostics, the adherents of Marcus, who lived in the 
latter half of the second century. They anointed the dead 
with a costly balsam of far-spreading fragrance mingled with 
water, and pronounced over them a form of prayer to the end 
that the souls of the departed, freed from the Demiurge and all 
his powers, might be able to rise to their mother, the Sophia. 
(Iren. lib. 1, c. 21, quoted by Neander, Ch. H. 2, p. 155). 

In the Greek Church of the first centuries, the passage 
James v. 14, 15, is very rarely applied to other than purely 
exegetical purposes. Origen (2 Hom. on Lev. 4,) enumerating 
the various means granted to Christians for the atonement of 
thei* sins, specifies as the seventh penance which he regards as 
the fulfilment of the apostolic counsel: ‘Si quis autem infirma- 
tur, vocet presbyteros ecclesiz et umponant ei manus ungentes 
eum oleo in nomine Domini, et si in peccatis fuerit, remittentur 
ei.” It is evident from the context that he took ¢nfirmitas in a 
moral, not in a physical sense, and that the imposition of 
hands, which he freely inserts among.the words of James was 
in his day connected with unction, as a local usage in the 
restoration of the lapsed. It is almost superfluous to add that 
the Romish authors, who detect here a connection of the sacra- 
ment of penance with that of extreme unction, draw on their 
imagination and deliver arbitrary dicta. The same may be 
said of a passage in Chrysostom on the priesthood, ii. 196, 
where the words of James are cited in proof of the priest’s power 
to dispense absolution. The Greek commentators on Mark vi, 
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13, dwell indeed on the physical and spiritual import of oil, but 
this does not prove that extreme unction was observed in their 
time, because anointing with oil was a rite used at the admis- 
sion of catechumens, at the confirmation of the baptized, and at 
the reception of converted hereties. Special attention should 
be given to the significant observation of Zheophylact on Mark 
vi. 13, that this evangelist is the sole witness for the practice 
of the apostles to anoint the sick with oil, confirmed only by 
the passage in James. Joannes Damascenus, treating of the 
mysteries of the church, specifies only Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. Zheodulph of Orleans, of the Western Church, about 
A. D., 798, gave the first authentic information that the Greek 
Church observed the rite of anointing the sick. (Herzog’s 
R. E. article Letzte Oelung). 

Tertullian and Cyprian, whose writings abound in the 
fullest particulars of ecclesiastical usages observed in the East, 
are absolutely silent on the subject of extreme unction. But 
the former and other ecclesiastical writers state that oil, in 
virtue of a special charisma, was used for the purpose of effect- 
ing miraculous cures. We have already mentioned the cure of 
Severus by the Christian Proculus, mentioned by Tertullian 
(ad Scap. c. 4) other examples are given by Chemnitz and 
Binterim (vi. 8, 289). Superstition soon took hold of such 
facts and prompted the credulous, as early as the 4th century, 
to take from the lighted church-lamps the oil in order to use it 
as a preservative from future sickness, or as a miraculous remedy 
for actual disease (Chrys. hom. 32, in Matt. c. 6). Similar 
superstitions obtained with respect to baptismal water. Mar- 
heineke (Symb. 1. 3. p. 258) sees in this superstition, counte- 
nanced by the church with reference to the passages in Mark 
and James, the origin of the institution of the so-called sacra- 
ment of extreme unction. This superstition prevailed among 
the Anglo-Saxons, who viewed water, oil and other things, 
hallowed by the church, as remedies against bodily disease. 
In illustration of this statement read the following extract from 
a Homil. in Nat. §. Cuthb. in Bibl. Bodl. MSS. Bodley, 340, 
f. 65. ‘With holy water he healed a woman, the alderman’s 
wife, from a miserable disease, and she soon waited upon him- 
self. Afterward at the same time, he with oil smeared a 
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maiden lying in long affliction, through a grievous headache, 
and she was soon better of it. A certain pious man was also 
very ill, and lay at the point of death, given over by his friends. 
One of these had some holy bread which the pious man formerly 
blessed, and he dipped it immediately in water, and moistened 
his kinsman’s mouth with it and immediately assuaged the 
disease.” 

The first reliable mention of unction of the sick as practised 
in the Church of Rome is found in the Epistle of Znnocent, 
bishop of Rome (A. D. 416) to Decentius, bishop of Eugubium, 
Ep. 25, e 11 in Constant-Schénemann’s Cath. K. L). He 
says on Jas. v. 14: “Quod non est dubium de fidelibus egrotan- 
tibus accipi vel intelligi delete, qui sancto oleo chrismatis 
perungi possunt, quod ab episcopo confectum, non solum sacer- 
dotibus, sed omnibus utt Christianis licet in sua aut in suorum 
necessitate ungendum. Czeterum illud superfluum videmus 
adjectum, (scil. in epist. Decentii), ut de Episcopo ambigatur, 
quod Presbyteris licere non dubium est. Nam idcirco Presby- 
teris dictum est, quia Episcopi occupationibus aliis impediti ad 
omnes languidos ire non possunt. Czeterum si Episcopus aut 
potest, aut dignum ducit aliquem ave visitandum, et benedicere 
et tangere chrismate sine cunctatione potest, cujus est ipsum 
chrisma conficere: nam pcenitentibus istud infundi non potest 
qui genus est sacramenti. Nam quibus reliqua sacramenta 
negantur, quomodo unum genus putatur posse concedi? His 
igitur, frater carissime, omnibus quee tua dilectio voluit a nobis 
exponi, prout potuimus respondere curavimus ut ecclesia tua 
Romanam consuetudinem, a qua originem ducit, servare valeat 
atque custodire.”’ This passage marks the period at which 
the medicinal use of unction with oil began to pass into the 
sacramental, and establishes the interesting facts that the 
sacrament of extreme unction was unknown in the fifth cen- 
‘tury, that the Bishop of Rome and Decentius knew nothing of 
it, that it could not therefore have been a sacrament instituted 
by Christ and practised from the beginning, for no bishop, and 
especially no bishop of Rome, could have been ignorant of the 
‘number of the sacraments; that Innocent, eulogized for learn- 
ing by Jerome, Augustine, Chrysostom and Bellarmine, could 
only designate it as a kind of sacrament, which might be ad- 
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ministered not only by the presbyter but by every Christian, 
both for himself and for his friends; that they were entitled 
but not bound to use it; that the matter of this so-called sacra- 
ment was not pure oil, but simply the oil of chrism made and 
kept for other occasions, and that its use by all Christians in- 
discriminately (for none but the penitents are denied the use 
by Innocent) seems simply to amount to an ecclesiastical sanc- 
tion of the superstitious use of Chrism with a view to miraculous 
recovery from sickness; that even the vague term “genus 
sacramenti”’ does not establish the guas? sacramental character 
of unction with oil, for Innocent in the same epistle gives 
directions concerning the carrying about of the bread, which 
they blessed and sent round as an emblem of their communion 
with other churches, restricting the sending round of that bread 
to the churches within the city, because he conceived the sacra- 
ments were not to be carried a great way off; so that these 
loaves are called by him, not only a kind of sacrament, but 
simply reckoned to be sacraments (Burnet on article 25); that 
finally Innocent describes the custom as belonging only to the 
Roman Church, ¢@. e., to the church in the city of Rome, and 
requests Decentius to conform to that custom. 

From that time to the end of the seventh century nothing 
more is heard of anointing the sick with Chrism. The coun- 
cils of the fourth century are silent on the subject. Their 
penitentiary canons contain not the remotest allusion to it. 
“The Constitutions and the pretended Dionysius,’’* say not a 
word of it, though they were full upon all the rituals of that 
time in which those works were forged, in the 4th or 5th cen- 
tury. In none of the lives of the Saints before the ninth cen- 
tury, is there any mention made of their having extreme unc- 
tion; though their deaths are sometimes very particularly 
related, and their receiving the eucharist is oft mentioned.” 
(Burnet.) 

But from the end of the 8th century the anointing of the 
sick is frequently mentioned. The first council of Mayence (A. 
D. 847) specifies it in connection with penance and the eucha- 
rist, (waticum,) but as preceding them. The second council of 


* Dionysius non facit aliquam mentionem de extrema unctione. Aquinas, 
iit. 29, 1, p. 462. 
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which imports that the curative virtue of the oil is a pious be- 
lief (unctio s. olei, in quo salvatio infirmorum crepirur, Mansi, 
14, 678,) but the Synod of Chalons (A. D. 813) mentions it as 
a remedy for the infirmities of the soul and of the body (medi- 
cina, que anime corporisque medetur languoribus, Mansi, 14, 
104;) the Synod of Regiaticinium (A. D. 850) calls it already 
“magne sane ac valde appetendum mysterium,” adding “per 
quod, si fideliter poscitur, et remittuntur (peccata), et CONSH- 
QUENTER corporalis salus restituitur (Mansi 14, 932.) Bede's 
testimony is similar to that of Innocent, as given above. He 
says: ‘The sick is, according to ecclesiastical usage, to be 
anointed with consecrated oil and healed. This is lawful, not 
only for the pastors, but also, as Innocent hath declared, for 
all Christians, both for themselves and their friends.” Beda, 5. 
693. The recovery of the sick appears to be throughout the 
principal object in the use of unction, yet with an unmistakable 
reference to penance, and it would seem that the necessity of 
its application was confined to sinners, if we may judge the 
matter by the case of the monks of Corbie who asked Adelhard, 
their abbot, whether he desired to be anointed with the holy 
oil, because they were fully convinced that he was not burdened 
with sins. (See Herzog’s R. E.)* 

But the effect contemplated in the use of unction, viz., re- 
covery of health, failed so often that the fear of the practice 
falling into discredit, induced the Latin Church to say in the 
tenth century that it did good to the soul, even when the body 
was not healed by it, and to apply unction to various parts of 
the body. The addition of the spiritual element gave rise in 


* “Asa substitute for the amulets and forms of incantation, resorted to by 
the sick, was introduced the anointing of the sick with consecrated oil accord- 
ing to the direction in James v. 14, 15, and Mark vi...... This unction was 
applied, then, in the first place, in all cases of sickness, and not merely in the 
last extremity; even the laity performed in on themselves, and on the mem- 
bers of their household.” Meander, Ch. H. vi. 145. The original application 
of this pretended sacrament to the healing of the body is also manifest from 
the prayers which accompanied it. ‘Cura que sumus, Redemptor noster, 
gratia Spiritts Sancti languores istius infirmi,” and so the directions, ‘in loco 
ubi plus dolor imminet, amplius perungatur.” Sacr. Gregor, by Menard, Paris 
1542, p. 252. 
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the beginning of the 12th century to the question, whether une- 
tion might be repeated in cases where the sick, after anointing 
had taken place, recovered their health. Geoffrey, abbot of 
Vendome (A. D. 1110) addressed Jvo, bishop of Chartres, on 
the subject, who opposed the repetition on the ground that ac- 
cording to the decision of the apostolical see the act was a ge- 
nus sacramenti and identical with public penance, which in the 
opinion of Augustine and Ambrose could not be repeated any 
more than baptism. This opinion fully coincided with the po- 
pular belief that those who recovered their health after unction 
had been administered were not suffered to walk barefooted and 
obliged to abstain from meatand matrimony. On this account 
the people exhibited sometimes great reluctance in submitting 
to unction in ordinary sickness, and the application was post- 
poned to theirdying hour. The terms sacramentum exeuntium 
or extrema wnctio were not current before the 12th century. 
Hugo St. Victor was the first who spoke of extreme unction 
as a sacrament, and Peter Lombard the first who assigned to it 
the fifth place in his enumeration of the seven sacraments (the 
former in de Sacram. ii. p. xv. and Summa Sentent. tract. vi. 
c. 15; the latter in Sentent. 1. 4. Dist. 23); both favoured the 
repetition of it. Peter Lombard says: ‘“ Sacramentum uncti- 
onis spritualis est quedam medicina, corporis et anime langu- 
ores mitigans et sanans: nam oleum membra dolentia sanat. 
Itaque oleum ad utrumque curandum prodest. Si morbus non 
revertitur, medicina non iteretur; si autem morbus non protest 
cohiberi, quare deberet medicina prohiberi?... Quare ergo 
negatur quod unctionis sacramentum super infirmum iterart 
posset ad reparandam seepius sanitatem, et ad impetrandam sze- 
plus peccatorum remissionem?). In the hands of the schoolmen, 
and especially in those of Thomas Aquinas, the doctrine took 
the shape in which it was at first decreed as a sacrament by 
Hugenius IV. at the Council of Florence (A. D. 1489*), and 


* Decretum Eugenii IV. in Con. Florent. (Mansi T. 31. Col. 1058): Quin- 
tum Sacramentum est extrema unctio. Cujus materia est oleum olive per 
episcopum benedictum. Hoc sacramentum nisi infirmo, de cujus morte time- 
tur, dari non debet. Qui in his locis ungendum est: in oculis propter visum, 
in auribus propter auditum, in naribus propter oderatum, in ore propter gus- 
tum vel locutionem, in manibus propter tactum, in pedibus propter gressum, 
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given above. 

‘The Romish authorities were divided as to the origin of 
Extreme Unction. Peter Lombard (1. c. Lit. b) says; it was 
instituted by the apostles, Alexander of Hales (Summa p. iv. 
q. 8. membr. 2. art. 1): by Christ through the apostles, Bona- 
ventura (in libr. iv. Dist. 23, art. 1. qu. 2), by the Holy Ghost 
through the apostles, while Thomas Aquinas (Summ, suppl. 
p- ll. qu. 29, art. 8) deems it more probable that according to 
Mark vi. 13, Christ himself instituted extreme unction, but 
left the publication of it to the apostles, because it presents 
little difficulty to faith and is neither absolutely necessary to 
salvation nor immediately connected with the establishment of 
the church. It was left to the infallible Council of Trent to 
put an end to this conflict of opinions, of which the above are 
only a few specimens, by its unerring declaration and thunder- 
fraught canons. 

Having thus traced the history of the origin of extreme 
unction, we leave the reader to his own reflections and proceed 
to consider the remaining features of this extraordinary com- 
pound of hierarchical ingenuity. The next, in the order of the 
Canons, is the effect of extreme unction. The Council of Trent 
prefaces the decree relating to this subject (see above p. 191) 
as follows: ‘“‘The holy council has deemed it expedient to add 
to its exposition of penance, the following concerning tie Sacra- 
ment of Extreme Unction, which in the judgment of the holy 
fathers is the consummation not only of penance, but of the 
whole Christian life, which ought to be a continual penance. 
First then as touching its institution, it judges and teaches, 
that as our most merciful Redeemer, who at all times would 
have his servants furnished with salutary remedies against all 
the darts of all their enemies, has in the other sacraments sup- 
plied Christians with potent helps for their defence during the 
course of their earthly warfare, from the greatest spiritual evils, 


in renibus propter delectationem ibidem vigentem. Forma hujus sacramenti 
est hee: per istam unctionem et piissimam misericordiam, quicquid peccasti 
per visum etc..... et similiter in aliis membris. Minister hujus sacramenti 
est sacerdos. Effectus vero est mentis sanatio, et in quantum autem expedit, 
ipsius etiam corporis.” Then follows James v. 14, 15. 
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so likewise he would arm and fortify the end of their course 
with the sacrament of extreme unction, as with a powerful and 
unfailing defence. For although the adversary seeks and em- 
braces every opportunity of devouring our souls throughout the 
whole course of our life, there is no period at which he employs 
all his cunning and craftiness with greater power and earnest- 
hess to ruin us wholly, and to make us, if he could, falter in 
our trust in the mercy of God, than when he sees us near our 
life’s end.’’ Connecting this pompous declaration with the 
» language of Ch. ii. of the decree (see above p. 191) and that of 
Canon ii. (see p. 193), we turn for further information to the 
great Romish authorities and to the Catechism of the Council 
of Trent. We should expect to find in this most important 
part of the sacrament greater unanimity than on the subject of 
its institution, but encounter a perfect Babel of confusion 
and contradiction. Peter Lombard describes the effect of ex- 
treme unction as ‘ peccatorum remissio et corporalis infirmitatis 
alleviatio |. ¢. dit. B. Albert the Great argues, that since bap- 
tism cleanses men from original sin, penance from actual sin, 
the remission of sins effected by extreme unction can only apply 
to the remainder (reliquie) of sin which bars the entrance of 
the soul into eternal rest (lib. iv. Dist. 28, art. 14). Thomas 
Aquinas defines these reliquie of sin as spiritual infirmity, a 
kind of languor and incapacity for doing good and performing 
the acts of grace, remaining as the consequence of original and 
actual sin. That as confirmation and the eucharist cancel all 
sins, both venial and mortal, (the latter of course only if un- 
consciously committed) quoad culpam existing at the time of 
the administration of those sacraments, so also extreme unc- 
tion cancels all sin, still remaining at the time of its applica- 
tion, but that this is rather an accidental than a primary and 
specific effect; that the language of James is on that account 
hypothetical “if he is in a state of sin’, for extreme unction 
does not always cancel sins, because it does not always meet ' 
with the same sins, seeing they have already been cancelled by 
penance and absolution (I. ¢. qu. 80, art. 1); corporeal healing 
is only a secondary object, it does not always succeed but only 
where it does not hinder but further the primary object, and 
even in that case it is not the effect of the natural matter but 
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that of sacramental grace (art. 2). Bonaventura vehemently 
opposes the theory of Thomas Aquinas concerning the primary 
view of the sacrament, contending that the specific effect of ex- 
treme unction consists not in the cancelling of said reliquie of 
sins, but in the cancelling of venial sins, which are inevitable 
in common life and necessarily are ever recurring; extreme 
unction, instituted for the close of life, cancels them effectually 
and prevents their recurrence, imparts to the liberated soul new 
strength for devout and loving contemplation, which strength 
necessarily reacts beneficially on the body, although the latter ~ 
effect is merely per accidens (Lib. iv. Dist. 23. art. 1. qu. 1. 
see Herzog, R. H. 1. c¢.) Thus stood the ‘question at the time 
of the Council of Trent. The holy fathers were perplexed by 
these fine-spun distinctions of the schoolmen, and finally 
adopted the swmmary expedient of incorporating them one and 
all in their decree. (Ch. ii. p. 191). But notwithstanding the 
reiterated declaration of the holy council that it was assembled 
and deliberating under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, not- 
withstanding the anathemas of its canons, many Roman Ca- 
tholic writers, neither deterred by the infallible utterances of 
the holy fathers, nor terrified by their anathemas, have taken 
the liberty of dissenting from them in many important parti- 
culars; we shall advert to these variations after we have heard 
the teaching of the catechism of Trent. It enumerates five 
particulars as constituting the effects of extreme unction. 

1. Docebunt igitur pastores, hoc sacramento gratiam tribui, 
que peccata, et in primis quidem leviora, et, ut communi 
nomine appellantur, venialia, remittit; exitiales enim culpx 
peenitentiz sacramento tolluntur. 

2. Altera est sacre unctionis utilitas, quod animam a lan- 
guore et infirmitate, quam ex peccatis contraxit, et a ceteris 
omnibus peccati reliquiis. liberat. 

3. In anticipation of the state after death, it disarms death 
of its terrors. ‘Ut igitur hac sollicitudine fidelium mentes li- 
berentur, animusque pio et sancto gaudio repleatur, extreme 
unctionis sacramentum efficit. 

4, Extreme unction fortifies us against the violent assaults 
of Satan. 
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5. Accedit postremo, si quidem profutura sit, etiam corporis 
sanitas. 

It is instructive to mark the ingenious finesse with which 
the author of this section (Parts ii. cap. vi. qu. 14) of the Ro- 
man Catechism manages to differ from the holy fathers of Trent 
and to cover his departure from their infallible declarations. 
After stating that the grace of the Sacrament of Extreme Unc- 
tion remits venial sins, he adds ‘“‘neque enim hoc sacramentum 
primario loco ad graviorum criminum remissionem institutum 

- est, sed baptismus tantwm et poenitentia vt sua hoe effictunt.” 
The use of the phrase ‘“‘przmario loco,” seems to imply a ‘se- 
cundario loco,” but this is evidently not the case, for the very 
next clause informs us that baptism and penance effect the re- 
mission of those graviora erimina. The Irish translator of the 
Catechism (Professor Donovan of Maynooth College) sought to 
improve the ambiguity of the Latin original byrendering: ‘Its 
primary object is not to remit mortal sins. Tor this the sacra- 
ment of penance was instituted, as was that of baptism for the 
remission of original sin.” But his version only serves to give 
greater prominence to the inconsistency of the original; for if 
baptism remits original sins, and penance mortal sins, what sins 
besides venial remain to be remitted by extreme unction? 
The holy fathers of Trent said that extreme unction cancels 
the remainder of sin and the sins themselves (i. e. actual sins) 
if any remain to.be expiated. The Roman Catechism, profes- 
sedly the exposition of their doctrine, strips the sacrament of 
the dying of all virtue to cancel mortal sins. 

After this surprising variation of the Trentine doctrine in 
the Roman Catechism we may classify the different opinions 
entertained on this point in the Church of Rome. In order 
to avoid unnecessary repetition we connect those differences 
with the names of the schoolmen who may be regarded as their 
leaders and exponents. 

1. Bonaventura, Fleury, Challenor and the Roman Cate- 
chism limit the effect of extreme unction to the remission of 
venial sins. 

2. Hstius, Dens, the Council of Mayence and al. extend it to 
the remission of mortal sins. 

(Hstwws, 2.1145, Labd. 19. 1412. Effectus non uno modo 
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ab omnibus explicatur. Quidam de remissione venéalium intel- 
‘ligunt. Alii de peccatis mortalium Apostolam exponunt. Ad 
omnia cujuscumque generis peccata extendendum videtur. Pec- 
cata reliquias abstergit.) 

3. Some apply the effect of extreme unction to vental and 
mortal sins; this according to the interpretation of Estius and 
Calmet was the doctrine of the Council of Trent. 

4, Aquinas, Soto, Valentia, Durandus and many others, ap- 
ply the effect neither to mortal nor to venial sins, but to weak- 
ness, infirmity and the remains of sin; they are however at va- 
riance on the meaning of “remains of sin.” 

Bellarmine understands the reliquice peccati to describe on 
the one hand venzal or mortal offences committed by men after 
confession and the reception of the eucharist, or which, éon- 
fession and the eucharist notwithstanding, remain uncancelled 
because they received them, without being aware of it, not in 
the right way and consequently without the right effect; on 
the other hand he makes the reliquice peccati to consist in the 
anxiety and sorrow, which, as the consequence of sin, embitter 
and aggravate the hour of death. (C. 8.) 

This simple enumeration of conflicting opinions on the effect 
of the sacrament of extreme unction (which according to Dens 
might be arranged under ten leading heads of differences, to say 

‘nothing of minor variations) affords the strongest evidence of 
the unscripturalness, weakness, and uselessness of the whole sa- 
crament. We measure our terms and guard our words, but 
when the avowed supporters and advocates of the sacrament 
are virtually unable to produce a tangible, solid argument for 
its observance, when they are compelled to distort and pervert 
the language of Scripture, to cite authorities which cannot be 
verified, to invent subtle metaphysical distinctions without dif- 
ferences, and to fortify their teaching by appeals to a council 
whose opinions they contradict, and when we have gathered all 
this information from their own writings, the broad principle 
fas est ab hoste doceri will exonerate us from the charge of want 
of charity, if we pronounce the whole thing an impious attempt 
of investing a clumsy human invention with virtues which the 
sense of Bible Christianity in every age of the Christian era 
has solely lodged in the atonement of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
VOL. XXXVII.—NO. II. 27 
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The progress of science, the influence of an enlightened press, 
the march of improvement, have told everywhere but in the La- 
tin church, and it is melancholy indeed that Romish theologians 
have been driven to a thoughtless reiteration of the definitions 
of Trent and the Roman Catechism of the effects of this extreme 
absurdity of a sacrament. They have indeed enlarged upon 
those definitions in numerous citations, of course, with a corres- 
pondingly increased ratio of confusion and contradiction, and 
lately attempted ‘‘to furnish the Romish dogma with the ap- 
pearance of a profoundly scientific basis in sundry reflections on 
the connection of the life of the soul with the natural organism 
of the body and the connection of sin with evil,” (see e. g. the 
Article in the Katholisch. Kirchenlexikon). In the words of 
Steitz (in Herzog’s R. E. 1. c.) ‘the history of the development 
of this doctrine clearly demonstrates the inability of the Roman 
Church to authenticate the independent character of this sacra- 
ment by the proof of a specific effect. For if itis sought in the 
victory over the anguish and fear of death, or in the strength- 
ening of moral weakness left by sin, it is difficult to see why this 
should not be effected by the eucharist, which is the substantial 
bread that gives life to the soul and perpetual health to the 
spirit, the power of which gives the believer strength to accom- 
plish his pilgrimage through this life of misery to his heavenly 
fatherland (Decret. Trident. de eucharistia, cap. viii). If on the 
other hand the primary object of this sacrament is sought in the 
remission of sins, it is equally incomprehensible that unction 
with oil should be necessary for that purpose, because, accord- 
ing to Roman usage, unction is always immediately preceded by 
absolution and the eucharist, by the former of which imperfect 
contrition is not only perfected, but all sins, even those uninten- 
tionally omitted in the confession, are also remitted thereby. 
But who can hold with Bellarmine that those who have been 
absolved and incorporated into Christ should cmmediately after 
penance and the reception of the eucharist burden their con- 
science with fresh guilt, and that the cancelling of that guilt re- 
quires a special sacrament? does not the mere assumption of 
such a possibility degrade and question the grace which ope- 
rates in the sacrament? Even Roman Catholic theologians 
consider the recovery of health as a merely secondary and 
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purely accidental effect of extreme unction and are consequently 
precluded from using it in justification of its sacramental cha- 
racter.” The Roman Catholic account of the effect of extreme 
unction is the flattest contradiction of the scriptural anointing 
with oil as recommended by James. He makes the recovery 
of health absolute and the remission of sins conditional, they 
_ make the recovery of health conditional and the remission of 

sins absolute. , 

The third canon of the Council of Trent relates to the matter 
and form of extreme unction. The catechism (P. ii. ¢. vi. qu. 
5) gives the following account of the former: ‘ Hjus igitur ele- 
mentum sive materia, quemadmodum concilia, ac preecipue Tri- 
dentinum* decrevit, est oleum ab episcopo consecratum; liquor 
scilicet non ex quavis pingui et crassa natura, sed ex olearum 
baccis tantummodo expressus. Aptissime autem hec materia 
illud significat, quod vi sacramenti interius in anima eflicitur: 
nam ut oleum ad mitigandos corporis doloris magnopere proficit: 
ita sacramenti virtus anime tristitiam ac dolorem minuit. Oleum 
preeterea sanitatem restituit, hilaritatem affert, et lumini tan- 
quam pabulum prebet; tum vero ad recreandas defatigati cor- 
poris vires maxime accomodatum est. Que omnia, quid in 
egroto divina virtute per hujus sacramenti administrationem 
efficiatur, declarant. zc de materia satis sint.’”’? On the 
point of matter the doctors for once agree, but they are one and 
all arrayed ‘against Scripture, for even the Council of Trent ad- 
mits that the disciples anointed the sick with oil before the 
Christian Priesthood had been instituted. But then they only 
anointed the sick with a view to recovery of health, and this is 
the last thing contemplated by the Romish unction; the real 
and incalculable benefits of the sacrament were therefore not 
enjoyed by those who were anointed by the disciples; the won- 
der is that notwithstanding the absence of episcopal consecra- 
tion they were healed, as the Evangelist informs us.—The 
circumstances under which the holy oil is consecrated are quite 
interesting; we give an account of them in the language of 
Dens. ‘The oil of the sick, which is the matter of this sacra- 
ment, together with the chrism and the oil of catechumens, is 


* Sess. xiv. de Extr. Unct. cap. 1. see above p. 191. 
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solemnly blessed by the bishop, every year on the day of the 
Lord’s Supper,* who distributes them to the archpresbyters, 
and they to the pastors.” Zhomas Aquinas thinks that the 
oil must be consecrated by the bishop, in order to testify that 
the priestly authority proceeds from the episcopal, and that the 
grace operating in the sacrament emanates from Christ and 
passes through the bishops to the priests and through them to 
the people, (1. ¢. qu. 29, art. 6.) Dens continues: ‘For this 
purpose each pastor brings three silver or pewter vessels, 
marked with letters for the sake of distinction, in which silk or 
some other spongy matter is usually deposited, in order to avoid 
the danger of spilling. When fresh oils are brought, the old 
ones are burned, and the ashes are sent into the sacristy, or if 
the quantity is considerable, it may be consumed in a lamp, be- 
fore the adorable sacrament,” etc. In case the oil blessed by 
the bishop should fail before the annual period for preparing 
new has arrived, oil that has not been blessed may be mixed 
with it, but the quantity must be less than the holy oil which 
remains.—Before we dismiss this part of the subject, it is only 
proper to add that the section of the foregoing extract from the 
catechism, which symbolizes the properties of oil, is a free 
translation of Theophylact’s comment on the passage in Mark. 

Closely connected with the matter of extreme unction is the 
manner of its administration. ‘*The sacred unction is to be 
applied not to the entire body, but to the organs of sense only— 
to the eyes the organs of sight, to the ears of hearing, to the 
nostrils of smelling, to the mouth of taste and speech, to the 
hands of touch. The sense of touch, it is true, is diffused 
throughout the entire body, yet the hands are its peculiar seat. 


* That is Holy Thursday, the day on which our Lord instituted the Holy 
Communion. The Catechism of Trent (P. ii. c. iii. qu. 6) informs us “that 
its solemn consecration is in accordance with the instructions of our Lord, 
when at His last supper He committed to His apostles the manner of making 
chrism, we learn from Pope Fabian, a man eminently distinguished by his 
sanctity and by the glory of martyrdom.” The Gospels contain no account of 
this important matter, but the authority of Fabian is ‘too great to be ques- 
tioned” (sic’), for although only a layman and a stranger, the fact that a dove 
settled on his head at the time of the election of a pope, was regarded as a mi- 


raculous sign, and he-was thereupon raised to the pontificate! Who can ques- 
tion such authority ? 
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This manner of administering extreme unction is observed 
throughout the universal church, and accords with the medicinal 
nature of this sacrament (atque etiam hujus sacramenti nature 
optime convenit). As in bodily disease, although it affects the 
entire body, yet the cure is applied to that part only which is 
the seat of the disease, so in spiritwal malady, this sacrament 
is applied not to the entire. body, but to those members 
which are properly the organs of sense, and also’ to the loins, 
which are, as it were, the seat of concupiscence, and to the 
feet, by which we move from one place to another.’”’ (Cat. p. 
li. ¢. vi. qu. 10. Compare also the following variations. 
“Septima in organo principali generative.’ Faber, 2. 254. 
“Super inguines per ardorem libidinis.” Dachery, 1. 700. 
“Quoad renes, non est decens, preesertim in foeminis et viris 
religiosis.” Arsdekin, 2. 378. Rit. Rom. 93). The feet are 
anointed on the upper part, lest the holy oil might seem to be 
trodden under foot. The anointing of the eyes is not done on 
the pupil, but on the eyelid; the anointing for the sense of 
taste is performed on the lips, not on the tongue. When the 
sick man has neither hands nor feet, the unction must be made 
on that part of the body which is nearest to where they ought 
to be. The back of the hands must be anointed. Those who 
have been born blind must also be anointed, on account of 
vision; for though they have never seen anything and conse- 
quently could not sin by the organs of vision, yet they may 
have sinned by desiring to see improper things. The unction 
may be performed either with the thumb, or with a rod, at the 
option of the minister. If there is danger of infecting the oil, d 
a fresh bit of wood may be used at the time of each anointing, 
and these must afterwards be burned. As for the wiping off 
of the anointed organs, the pastorate prescribes that the 
minister or priest, after each unction, must wipe the anointed 
parts with a fresh wad of silk or tow, and deposit them in a 
clean vessel, and burn them; but if there is no fire ready, the 
burning is entrusted to the servants. The five unctions of the 
five senses are alone essential. The anointing of the breast or 
feet is not essential; so that the Mechlin pastoral directory 
teaches, that when the five former have been applied, the mind 
of the priest may be easy, as the sick man has now received 
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the sacrament.” Dens in Berg’s Epitome. But his exposi- 
tion differs from the prescriptions of the Roman Ritual, which 
insists upon all the parts enumerated in the Catechism being 
anointed. In pestilence or contagious diseases the rod is used, 
which is dipped in the holy oil and applied by the minister to 
the parts to be anointed. This method of administering extreme 
unction is as efficacious as the application of the holy oil with 
the thumb, and has the additional advantage of protecting the 
minister from infection. Each separate anointing is applied in 
the form of the cross, and not only is the cotton (silk or tow) 
after use burned, and the ashes, for fear of profanation, thrown 
into the sacrarium, but the very water with which the priest 
washes his hands, is, for the same reason, poured into a clean 
and retired place. (Intincto pollice in oleo sancto, in modum 
crucis ungit infirmum. Sacerdos tingat loca injuncta novo 
globulo bombacii, et comburat, cineresque projiciat in sacrarium. 
Rit. Rom. 96, 97. Lavat manus et lavatio non nisi in loco 
mundo et abdito solet effundi. Ulderic 3. 28. Dachery, 1. 
700; Dens, 7, 6). Contrasting this complicated and, in some 
respects, revolting performance with the simple anointing 
referred to by Mark and James, we are not surprised that even 
Latin authorities declare explicitly that extreme unction is 
wholly diverse from the anointing of the apostles. Cardinal 
Cajetan is thus cited by Catharinus in his annotations, Paris, 
1535, p. 191, de Sacramento Unctionis Extremex. “Sed et 
quod scribit B. Jacobus. ‘Infirmatur quis in vobis?’ ete., 
pariter negat reverendissimus ad hoc sacramentum pertinere, 
ita scribens, nec ex verbis, nec ex effectu, verba heec loquantur 
de sacramentali unctione extreme unctionis, sed magis de unc- 
- tione quam instituit Dominus Jesus exercendum in zgrotis. 
Textus enim non dicit, Infirmatur quis ad mortem? sed abso- 
lute, Infirmatur quis?” etc. So COalmet, Comm. 19, 50. 
“T’onction qu’employient les apdstres regardoit principale- 
ment les maladies du corps; au lieu que l’onction des malades, 
quis se fait dans ]’église, a pour premier object les maladies de 
lame.” 

We come now to the form of this pretended sacrament. The 
Catechism of the Council of Trent gives us this information: 
‘With regard to the form, it consists of the following words, 
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which contain a solemn prayer and are used at each anointing, 
according to the sense to which the unction is applied: “By 
this holy unction, and through His great mercy, may God 
indulge thee whatever sins thou hast committed by sight, smell, 
touch, etc., etc.’ (“Per istam sanctam unctionem indulgeat 
tibi Deus quicquid oculorum, sive narium, tactus vitio deli- 
quisti.”’) That this is the true form of this sacrament, we 
learn from those words of St. James: “Let them pray over 
him, and the prayer of faith shall save the sick man;” words 
which intimate (ex quo licet cognoscere) that the form is to be 
applied by way of prayer, although the apostle does not say of 
- what particular words that prayer is to consist. But this form 
has been handed down to us by apostolic tradition, and is 
universally retained, as observed by the Church of Rome, the 
mother and mistress of all churches. Some, it is true, alter a 
few words, as when for “God indulge thee,” they say, ‘God 
remit,” or “spare,’’ and sometimes, ‘heal whatever thou hast 
committed;’’ but the sense is evidently the same, and, of 
course, the form observed by all is strictly the same. Nor 
should it excite our surprise that, whilst the form of each of the 
other sacraments either absolutely signifies what it expresses, 
such as, ‘I baptize thee,”’ or “I sign thee with the sign of the 
cross,” or is pronounced, as it were, by way of a command, as 
in administering holy orders, ‘“‘ Receive power,” the form of 
extreme unction alone is expressed by way of prayer. The 
propriety of this difference will at once appear, if we reflect 
that this sacrament is administered not only for the health of 
the soul, but also for that of the body, and as it does not please 
Divine Providence at all times to restore health to the sick, 
the form consists of a prayer, by which we beg of the Divine 
bounty that which is not a constant and uniform effect of the 
sacrament.’ (Cat. p. ii. c. vi. qu. 6, 7.) 

Such a perversion of truth would be altogether incredible, if 
the language just quoted were not the authorized language of 
the Church of Rome. Its ratiocination may be convincing to 
Roman Catholics, but it staggers common sense and excites 
horror, not unmingled with pity, in a Protestant mind. Here. 
we are confidently assured that the words “By this holy unc- 
tion, and through his great mercy, may God’ indulge thee 
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whatsoever sins thou hast committed by sight, etc., etc.,” are 
contained in, implied in, or suggested by, those of James: “ Let 
them pray over him, and the prayer of faith shall save the sick 
man.” Do they contain any, even the remotest reference to such 
indulgence? If the words, ‘ And if he have committed sins, it 
shall be forgiven him,’’ had been cited, there would have been 
at least a show of reason, rendered plausible by the sound of 
the words “sin” and “forgiven,” but they are not quoted, 
doubtless for the purpose of making prayer the opus operatum. 
This is evident from the explicit declaration of the Catechism, 
that the words of James “intimate that the form is to be 
applied by prayer;” but because those words do not carry on 
their face any such intimation, the unerring framers of the 
Catechism, in order to put their interpretation beyond the reach 
of doubt and aspersion, appeal to tradition, the same infallible 
source from which they learn that the Lord Jesus at the time 
of the institution of the Holy Communion taught the Apostles 
how to make chrism. This, of course, settles the matter.— 
This form, moreover, the Catechism assures us, is wndversally 
retained. We have seen the extent of that universality anterior 
to the Council of Trent; said form is equally universal now, 
for out of three baaaiad and thirty-five millions of nominal 
Christians supposed to exist in the world, one hundred and 
sixty-five millions, comprising all Greek and Protestant Chris- 
tians, have absolutely no knowledge of that form. The dis- 
crepancy in the form of this sacrament, as contrasted with the 
others, was felt by the framers of the Catechism to present a 
serious difficulty, but not too serious to prevent its being over- 
come. Unction is not the form, but prayer, because recovery 
of health is not a constant and uniform effect of the sacrament. 
But as “this sacrament is to be administered to those only whose 
malady is such as to excite apprehensions of approaching dis- 
solution,” ¢. ¢., to persons im articulo mortis, or in exitu vite, it 
is manifest that the many prayers which constitute the form of 
this sacrament are merely used as a cover for the opus operatum 
of the episcopally blessed ointment; the application of the 
ointment is the chief opus operatum, of which the many prayers 
are the adjunct of a second opus operatum; it is immaterial 
that the prayers refer both to the diseases of the soul and to 
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those of the body, for if recovery of bodily health does not take 
place, as it is never expected to take place, the Sacrament of 
Extreme Unction saves the soul. The subjects of extreme 
unction never expect to be restored to health, it is to them an 
unmistakable sign that they are eapected to die, and they 
regard its application as a final mittimus to eternity. In this 
connection it is proper to advert to those who are excluded 
from the privilege of receiving extreme unction. It is denied © 
1. to all who are not gravi morbi affecti, 2. to persons in 
health engaged in dangerous pursuits, such as a perilous voyage 
or the fatal dangers of battle, 3. to condemned criminals, 
4. to the insane and to children. We are led, therefore, to 
infer, that as extreme unction remits venial and mortal sins, all 
the reliquie of sin, heals infirmity, imparts strength, fortifies 
the soul against temptation, the happy subject of extreme 
unction immediately after death is translated to the realms of 
bliss, and that the purgatorial torments are reserved for heretics, 
sailors, soldiers, sentenced malefactors, madmen, and children. 
It is indeed difficult to reconcile the saying of Masses for the 
souls of deceased Romanists who have received absolution, the 
eucharist and extreme unction, with the pretended saving 
effects of said sacraments. Cardinal Wiseman (Lectures on the 
Church, vol. 2, lect. xi., p. 45) indeed informs us that, “the 
idea that God besides condemning some to eternal punishment, 
and receiving others unto eternal glory, should have been 
pleased to appoint a middle and temporary state, in which those 
who are not, sufficiently guilty for the severer condemnation, 
nor sufficiently pure to enjoy the vision of his face, are for a 
time punished and purged, so as to be qualified for this blessing, 

assuredly contains nothing but what is most accordant with all 
we can conceive of his justice. No one will venture to assert 
that all sins are equal before God—that there is no difference 
between those cold-blooded and deliberate acts of crime which 
the hardened villain perpetrates, and those smaller and daily 
transgressions into which we habitually, and almost inadver- 
tently fall. At the same time, we know that God cannot bear 
to look on iniquity, however small; that He requires whatever 
comes into his presence to be perfectly pure and worthy of 
Him: and we might rationally conclude that there should be 
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some means whereby they who are in the middle state of offence, 
between deep and deadly transgressions on the one hand, and a 
state of perfect purity and holiness on the other, may be dealt 
with according to the just measure of His justice.” .. . (P. 46). 
“Why does the Catholic pray for. his departed friend, but that 
he fears, lest, not having died-in so pure a state as to have 
been immediately admitted to the sight of God, he may be 
enduring that punishment which God has awarded after the 
forgiveness of his sins; and believes that, through the inter- 
cession of his brethren, he may be released from that distressing 
situation ?”’—The cardinal is noted for controversial skill and 
rhetorical accomplishment, and the above éxtract presents pur- 
gatory and praying for its inmates in the mildest and least 
offensive form; but he says enough, and more than enough, to 
justify our question as to the pretended efficacy of the sacra- 
ment of penance, of the eucharist as a viaticwm, and of extreme 
unction~as a mdttimus to eternal felicity. If these so-called 
sacraments are efficacious, then surely there can not be any 
danger of their subject going to purgatory, and any necessity 
of saying masses for his soul; if they are not, and there is a 
chance of his going to purgatory, penance, viaticum and mitti- 
mus notwithstanding, then in what sense can they save his soul? 
And would it not be more logical, if the Roman Church must 
have a purgatory, to trust rather to the efficacy of the Mass 
and the accumulated -works of supererogation on which she 
conceives herself entitled to draw? ‘The cardinal can never 
cease to eulogize the complete harmony that reigns between the 
different dogmas of the Church of Rome; it is doubtless our 
incorrigible heresy that prevents our seeing that complete 
harmony in extreme unction, penance and purgatory, even on 
Roman Catholic grounds, but as it is impossible for heretics to 
find the precise location of those ever-changing, shifting 
foundations, we had better look at that pretended harmony 
from the pillar and bulwark of Protestantism, the word of God, 
and through that medium of vision we see neither beauty nor 
symmetry of parts, but chaotic confusion and endless contra- 
dictions. 

The last canon treats of the Ministers of this sacrament, 
whom the holy fathers of Trent and the Catechism make 
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“priests duly ordained by bishops with imposition of hands. 
We have already noticed above (see p. 194) this extraordinary 
anachronism and need not therefore stop to expose the un- 
tenableness of the Romish position. 

We are now fully prepared to contrast Romish Extreme 
Unction with the anointing of the sick, technically the Huche- 
lation (evyéhacov, from évyy, prayer, and édaoy, oil) of the 
Kastern, 7. e., the Greek Church. She enumerates the Euche- 
laion among the seven sacraments. A sacrament or mystery, 
according to the definition given in the Longer Catechism of 
the Russian Church (Blackmore’s translation) ‘‘is a holy act, 
through which grace, or, in other words, the saving power of 
God, works mysteriously upon man.” These seven sacraments 
are: 1. Baptism; 2. Unction with chrism; 8. Communion; 
4. Penitence; 5: Orders; 6. Matrimony; 7. Unction with oil. 
Platon (Doctrine of the Russian Church in loco) explains: 
‘“‘The two chief and most eminent mysteries in the New Testa- 
ment, are Baptism and the Eucharist, or the Communion. Of 
the rest, the Chrism and Repentance belong to every Christian ; 
but Ordination, Marriage, and the Sanctified Oil are not binding 
upon all.’’ The Patriarch and Synod of Constantinople, in 
reply to the Non-Jurors, April 12, 1718, say: ‘‘We hold, 
likewise, that the Holy Sacraments are seven in number; but 
TWO ONLY exceed in necessity.” On wnetion with oil, the Longer 
Russian Catechism contains the following: 

Q. What is wnction with oil? 

A. Unetion with oil is a sacrament, in which, while the body 
is anointed with oil, God’s grace is invoked on the sick, to heal 
him of spiritual and bodily infirmities. 

Q. Whence is the origin of this Sacrament? 

A. From the apostles, who, having received power from 
Jesus Christ, anointed with oil many that were sick and healed 
them. Mark vi. T3. 

The apostles left this Sacrament to the Priests of the church, 
as is evident from the following words of the apostle James: 
“Is any sick among you, etc.? James v. 14, 15. 

Much to the same purpose is the Confessio Fidei of Metro- 
phanes Kritopulos, c. xiii. and the Conf. Orth. of Peter Mogilas 
qu. 117—119. Reference to these authorities shows that the 
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doctrine and practice of the Greek Church differ essentially 
from the Roman. ‘These differences relate, 1, to the name of 
the sacrament; 2, to the account they give of its origin; 3, to 
the recipients of the same; 4, to the consecration of the matter; 
5, to the form; and 6, to the effects of the sacrament. 

1. The Greek Church rejects the term extreme unetion 
(goyden yotorc) on the ground that the Latin Sacrament of the 
dying is an innovation and a corruption, and uses the term 
Euchelaion (Prayer-otl). 

2. She calls it an Apostolical institution. 

3. She dispenses the Huchelaion not to the dying, but to the 
sick when there is hope of recovery, generally by the hands 
of seven priests, but it may be administered by a less number, 
even by one; only in case of dangerous sickness it is adminis- 
tered in private houses; those who are ablé to go out, are 
anointed at church after receiving absolution (which is merely 
declaratory, a8 is evident from the answer to the question, 
““What is Penitence? A. Penitence is a Sacrament, in which 
he who confesses his sins is, on the outward declaration of 
pardon by the priest, inwardly loosed from his sins by Jesus 
Christ Himself.” (Longer Catech. in loco). According to 
Kritopulos, the forehead, the chest, the hands and the feet are 
anointed for the purpose of representing a cross. 

4, The matter according to Mogilas is pure olive oil, accord- 
ing to EXritopulos oil mixed with wine, consecrated not by the 
bishop, but by the priest, not in large quantities, but for every 
specific occasion. . 

5. The form is a prayer. That given by Aritopulos is as 
follows: ‘‘O holy Father, who didst send into the world Thine 
Only-begotten Son, our Lord and God Jesus Christ, who 
healeth every disease and hath regard to every infirmity, heal 
Thou Thyself in the name of Thine Only-begotten Son through 
the grace and visitation of Thy Holy Spirit this Thy servant; 
remove from him this sickness, raise him up from his painful 
sick-bed, that restored, he may praise Thee the Father without 
beginning, and Thy Son also without beginning with Thy like 
eternal Spirit, One God in three Hypostases and One Being, 
to whom be glory, honour and power for ever, now and ‘ever- 
more.” Amen. This agrees substantially with that given by 
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King (Greek Church), “O holy Father, the Physician of our 
souls and bodies, who didst send Thine only-begotten Son, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to heal all diseases, and to deliver us from 
death, heal this thy servant M. from the bodily infirmities 
under which he now labours, and raise him up by the grace of 
Christ.”’ 

6. The effect according to the tenor of these prayers is the re- 
covery of health, but Steztz (1. c.) maintains that it is remission 
of sing or salvation of the soul and recovery of health; the first 
follows invariably in the case of the penitent, the latter not 
always; he also adds that according to the statement of (rito- 
pulos, remission of sins or the healing of the soul and the 
healing of the body are more intimately connected in the view 
of the Greek Church than in the Latin, because the former uses 
the Euchelaion chiefly in diseases supposed to be directly caused 
by certain sins (cf. Matth. ix. 2, etc.), for the purpose of re- 
moving the cause with the effect, and that therefore the Euche- 
laion is more nearly related to repentance. 

The general impression concerning the practice of the Greek 
Church, however, is that the Huchelaton is used solely for re- 
covery from sickness, and the prayers we have given, sustain 
that impression. The Huchelaion is therefore essentially dif- 
ferent from Hztreme Unction, and the remark of Wordsworth 
(Greek Test. on James v. 14, 15) very pointed: “Thus on the 
one hand, the Greek Church is a witness by her present prac- 
tice, that the. anointing was designed with a view to bodily re- 
covery ; and the Roman Church, on the other hand, is a witness, 
that the miraculous effects on the body, which were wrought in 
primitive times by God through the instrumentality of those 
who anointed the sick, and which accompanied that unction, 
have ceased.” 

At the period of the Reformation in England, it was thought 
expedient not to do away altogether with the ceremony of 
anointing the sick, and the following service formed part of the 
office of the vistation of the sick in the first Common Prayer- 
Book of King Edward VI. set forth in A. D. 1549. 

Rusric. If the sick person desire to be anointed, then shall 
the Priest anoint him upon the forehead, or breast only, 
making the sign of the cross, saying thus: 
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“Ag with this visible oil thy body outwardly is anointed: so 
our heavenly Father, Almighty God, grant of His infinite good- 
ness that thy soul inwardly be anointed with the Holy Ghost, 
who is the Spirit of all strength, comfort, relief and gladness: 
and vouchsafe of His great mercy (if it be His blessed will) to 
restore unto thee thy bodily health and strength to serve Him; 
and send thee release of all thy pains, troubles, and diseases 
both in body and mind. And howsoever His goodness (by His 
divine and unsearchable providence) shall dispose of thee: we, 
His unworthy ministers and servants, humbly beseech the Eternal 
Majesty to do with thee according to the multitude of His in- 
numerable mercies, and to pardon thee all thy sins and offences, 
committed by all thy bodily senses, passions and carnal affec- 
tions: who also vouchsafe mercifully to grant unto thee ghostly 
strength by His Holy Spirit to withstand and overcome all 
temptations and assaults of thine adversary, that in no wise he 
prevail against thee, but that thou mayest have perfect victory 
and triumph against the devil, sin and death, through Christ 
our Lord; who by His death hath overcome the prince of 
death, and with the Father and the Holy Ghost evermore liveth 
and reigneth God, world without end. Amen.”’ 

After this followed the 18th Psalm, How long wilt thow for- 
get me, O Lord? etc. This prayer and the ceremony itself 
differed in many particulars from the Romish Hatreme Unction. 
The prayer indeed contained a petition for the pardon of all 
the sins and offences committed by all the bodily senses, pas- 
sions, and carnal affections of the sick man, without any ne- 
cessary reference to the oil, but the language was ambiguous 
and contained much that alluded to the popish superstition. 
Bucer denounced it in his censure (p. 489) and with such good 
effect that the prayer and the rubric were stricken out and 
omitted in the second book of King Edward VI. 

Luther (Werke, Hriangen edition 30, 871) went so far as to 
permit the sick to be anointed with oil, provided they were 
prayed with and exhorted; he only dered that the anointing 
was a sacrament, because a sacrament could only be instituted 
by Christ and not by an apostle. His opposition to the Ro- 
mish sacrament however was founded, on the one hand, on his 
rather dogmatical than critical doubts of the authenticity of the 
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Epistle of James, and on the other his demonstration, that the 
custom described in James v. 14, 15, differs essentially ‘‘as to 
form, use, virtue and object” from that of the Roman Church. 
(See Stettz, 1. ¢.) 

It is hardly necessary to add that the Reformed Churches 
have made clean work of the whole thing, as a gross perversion 
of the truth, as a mischievous superstition, repugnant at once 
to Holy Writ and common sense and diametrically opposed to 
evangelical doctrine. The great body of the Reformed hold 
that only two sacraments have been instituted by Christ, Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, and that the rest are of purely 
human origin. It does not follow that things, although prac- 
tised by Christ himself and his apostles, are on that account 
sacraments; they are not sacraments, unless expressly com- 
manded by Christ, and commanded as of universal obligation. 
Our Lord (e. g.) after washing the feet of his disciples, said 
unto them: “Ye call me Master and Lord: and ye say well: 
forsolam. If I then, your Lord and Master, have washed 
your feet; ye also ought to wash one another’s feet. For I 
have given you an example, that ye should do as I have done 
unto you.” John xiii. 18-15. Is feet-washing then a sacra- 
ment? Any one familiar with eastern customs and manners 
knows that the washing of the feet is among the most ancient, 
as well as the most obligatory, of the rites of eastern hospita- 
lity. The act of our Lord was typical of Christian humility 
and involved ‘‘the principle that love dignifies any service, that 
all high and proud thoughts are no less unchristian than selfish ; 
and that the sole ground of honour in the church of Christ is 
meek, gentle and self-forgetting benevolence”’ (see Kitto’s Cy- 
clop. of Bibl. Lit. art. Washing of feet). Bernard of Clair- 
vaux tried indeed to make’ feet-washing a sacrament, but was 
unsuccessful in the attempt. The universal sense of the church 
in every age saw in the act nothing more than an eastern cus- 
tom, used by our Lord on that particular occasion to set the 
disciples an example of humility and love. It is astonishing 
that the Council of Trent did not raise feet-washing to the dig- 
nity of a sacrament, which would have been much easier than 
the sacramental elevation of extreme unction. The apostles 
prescribed “the holy kiss” (1 Thess. v. 26; Rom. xvi. 16; 1 
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Pet. vy. 14); is the holy kiss therefore a sacrament? The dis- 
continuance both of feet-washing and the holy kiss shows that 
the example and injunction of Christ and his apostles, in matters 
of local or conventional usages, do not make such usages 
sacraments. Baptism and the Lord’s Supper only were insti- 
tuted by Christ as of universal and perpetual obligation, and 
these two only are really and truly sacraments. 

The history of extreme unction shows to what length men 
will go if they have once erred and strayed from the landmarks 
of Holy Writ. A Jewish and oriental custom, founded on the © 
acknowledged medicinal properties of oil, and in the hands of 
primitive Christians, miraculously blessed to the recovery of 
bodily health, is perverted into a sacrament for the salvation 
of the soul, and made the instrument of banishing from the 
mind of the dying the comforting promises of the gospel. The 
Roman Catholic cannot die in peace without the assistance of 
the priest, who at every stage of dying steps between his soul 
and his Saviour. He must confess, be absolved, receive the 
eucharist, and be anointed with episcopally consecrated oil. 
Without the priest not a ray of so-called religious hope pierces 
the gloom of his dying-bed. He trembles at the thought of 
death without the ministrations of the priest, who gives him an 
ecclesiastical passport for the world to come, which may take 
him to paradise, but is more likely to land him in purgatory. 
The priest stands to him in loco Dei. He absolves hin, gives 
him the wafer, anoints him, provides him with viaticum and 
mittimus, and the poor man thinks that by the efficacious 
intercession of archangels, angels, patriarchs, prophets, evan- 
gelists, apostles, martyrs, saints, virgins, widows and infants, 
but chiefly by that of the Virgin Mary and his patron saint he 
will certainly get to paradise, and escape the torments of purga- 
tory, or if, their intercession notwithstanding, he should get 
there, that indulgences, and masses to be said for his soul after 
death, will reduce his abode in that uncomfortable place to a 
very short period of time. This imparts peace to his soul, and 
in that belief he dies. Contrast with this the dying bed. of -a 
Protestant Christian, a true and enlightened follower of Jesus 
Christ. He can dispense with sacerdotal absolution and viati- 
cum, and the sacrament of extreme unction, for he daily, hourly 
confesses his sins of omission and commission with heartfelt 
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repentance, and the undoubting assurance that he has an 
Advocate with God, Jesus Christ the Righteous, who died for 
his sins and rose again for his justification, and ever liveth to 
make intercession for him; he believes that the blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth him from all sins, that the unction of the Holy 
Ghost has sanctified him and enabled him to find in Jesus the 
Chief among ten thousand and the Altogether Lovely, that 
having lived in daily converse with him, he will die in his 
embrace ; he rejoices in hope and says in the language of the 
prophet: ‘I will greatly rejoice in the Lord, my soul shall be 
joyful in my God; for he hath clothed me with the garments of 
salvation, he hath covered me with the robe of righteousness.” 
(Isa. lxi. 10). Here is no need of an opus operatum in the 
shape of a sacrament of the dying. The Protestant minister 
of Christ visits the sick and the dying, to remove,. not to inter- 
pose barriers between the soul of the patient and his Saviour. 
He would fain see that sick man in the arms of Christ, have 
him repent of his sins and believe in the cleansing, healing, 
saving virtue of the atonement of Jesus. He, the gospel 
minister, wants to see no other viaticum in the hands of the 
dying man, than the precious belief that Christ died for him, that 
repentance towards God and faith in the Lord Jesus have made 
him accepted in him, that he is for ever united to Christ, that 
‘neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord’ (Rom. viii. 
38, 39), that Christ has conquered death, and says to all: “I 
am the Resurrection and the Life: he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth 
and believeth in me shall never die.” (John xi. 25). Here 
is the confidence of a certain faith, and the comfort of a reason- 
able, religious, and holy hope; here is joy and peace, and the 
gospel Christian, as he shuts his eyes upon this earth, the scene 
of his failures and successes, the scene of his trial and conflict, 
the scene of his wandering, but, thank God, also the scene of the 
espousals of his soul to Christ, may exclaim with Simeon, 
‘Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace according 
to thy word, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” 
VOL. XXXVII.—NO, II. 29 
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Arr. IIL.—I1. Progress of Statistics, read before the American 
Geographical and Statistical Society, at the annual meeting 
in New York, December 1, 1889. By Jos. C. G. KENNEDY, 
a. ae Superintendent of the United States Census; Corres- 
ponding member of the Society, and of the Royal Statistical 
Commission of Belgium, and London and Dublin Statistical 
Societies, etc., ete. New York: J. F. Trow, printer, 50 
Green Street. 1861. 


2. Preliminary Report on the Eighth Census. 1860. By 
Jos. C. G. KENNEDY, Superintendent. Mhnscinct Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1862. 


3. Population of the United States m 1860; compiled from 
the original returns of the Eighth Census, under the direction 
of the ‘Secretary of the Interior. By Jos. C. G. KENNEDY, 
Superintendent of Census. 


In the collection of the details embodied in the Eighth Census, 
there were employed sixty-four marshals,.comprising those of 
all the United States judicial districts, together with special 
agents for unorganized territory; under whose directions were 
4.417 assistants. There were employed in the office, at one 
time, under the accomplished Superintendent, one hunived 
and sixty-eight clerks, and sixteen messengers, labourers 
and watcbmen. The cost of collecting the statistics, before 
the work of comparison and compilation in the Superinten- 
dent’s office commenced, exceeded considerably one million 
of dollars. The marshals of the United States are required by 
law to subdivide their districts, taking care not to include a 
greater population (by estimate) than 20,000 in any one sub- 
division. The assistants are furnished with blanks and instruc- 
tions, and required to visit every house, manufactory, and 
workshop; and, when they have completed their districts, to 
make two copies of their work. The original returns are filed 
with the clerks of the county courts; the copies are forwarded 
to the marshal, who deposits one with the Secretary of the 
State for his district, and transmits the other to the Census 
office in Washington. 
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The first national census was taken in 1790, in accordance 
with the second section of the first article of our Constitution, 
which requires the enumeration of the inhabitants within each 
subsequent decade; in pursuance of which, we have made eight 
enumerations of our people. ‘‘The United States,” remarks a 
French statistical writer, “present in their history a phe- 
nomenon which has no other example. It is that of a people 
which begins the statistics of its country on the day on which 
it lays the foundation of its social condition, and which regu- 
lates, in the same act, the enumeration of its fellow-citizens, 
their civil and political rights, and the future destinies of the 
country.” Referring to the penalties imposed for a refusal to 
answer the interrogatories of the Marshal, he says: “Statistics 
were treated seriously, eighty years ago, by a people that, 
however jealous it is of its liberty, does not hesitate to punish, 
as a culpable infraction, what is elsewhere regarded as an 
action of no consequence, or treated with futile opposition.” 

It is a most happy circumstance that the insurrection which 
broke out soon after the last decennial enumeration, did not 
occasion the destruction or loss of any of the returns. The pre- 
sent census, accordingly, presents a full statement of the con- 
dition of the population immediately preceding the civil war 
now raging. 

The number of states has increased from thirty-one to thirty- 
four, and five new Territories have been organized; but there 
has been no accession of territory, except a narrow strip to 
the south of the Colorado River, along the Mexican line, not 
yet inhabited. The estimated area of the United States, as 
given in the Seventh Census, was 3,806,865 square miles; an 
extent greater than the Roman empire, or that of Alexander; 
neither of which is said to have exceeded three million square 
miles; and more than ten times as large as France and Great 
Britain combined. Texas has the greatest number of square 
miles, 237,321. The entire New England states have only 
62,116, and the middle states, including Delaware, Maryland, 
and Ohio, 151,760. Texas in area is larger than the New 
England and middle states, by more than 2300 square miles. 
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Aggregate Population. 


Total number of whites, 26,957,471; free coloured, 488,070 ; 
slaves, 8,953,760; Indians, 44,020; making an aggregate 
of 1,443,321. Adding Indians who have retained their tribal 
character, 295,400, we have the grand total of 31,738,721. 
Oregon has the smallest population of any state, 52,465, more 
than 18,000 less than the city of Newark. New York has:the - 
largest, 3,880,785, being in excess of the population of Scot- 
land, more than 800,000, and of the population of New England, 
more than 700,000. The middle states have nearly seventy 
inhabitants to the square mile; New England more than fifty; 
Texas less than three,—in 1850, it had less than one. 

The increase of the entire free and slave population, during 
the ten years, omitting the Indian tribes, has been 8,251,445; 
and the rate per cent. is set down at over 85. ‘The increase 
has been greater, by more than a million, than the whole popu- 
lation numbered in 1810, and nearly as great as the whole 
population in 1820. Vermont is saved from a positive loss of 
inhabitants by only one-third of one per cent. New Hampshire 
has gained only two and one-half per cent. Maine nearly 
eight. Massachusetts has a population of 1,231,066, or nearly 
158 to the square mile. South Carolina has gained 35,201 in- 
habitants of all conditions. More than half were free*coloured 
. and slaves, the relative increase of the free coloured being more 
considerable than that of any other class. It has less than 
twenty-nine inhabitants to the square mile. The gain of Vir- 
ginia upon her aggregate population is beyond twelve per cent. 
The white class gained seventeen, the slaves less than four. 
New York gained 783,841, being at the rate of more than 
twenty-five per cent. The free coloured population in New 
York has fallen off sixty-four. The gain of Pennsylvania, in 
round numbers, has been 595,000, and the free coloured has in- 
creased about 3000.- The population in Texas has increased at 
the rate of 184 per cent. The population of Illinois has more 
than doubled, its rate of increase going beyond 101 per cent. 
Missouri has increased by the number of 500,000; which is 
within a fraction of seventy-four per cent. The population of 
the United States, for the ten years from 1850 to 1860, in- 
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creased at the rate of more than 800,000 annually; and, for 
the last seventy years, the mean rate for each decade has been 
more than thirty-three per cent. From 1830 to 1840 was the 
only decade in which it fell below that rate; in every other, it 
rose above. 

President Monroe, as much as he had witnessed of the growth 
of our country, so inadequate was his conception of its rapidity, 
that near the close of his administration in 1824, he proposed 
to colonize the Indians of New York, and those north of the 

hio river, and east of the Mississippi, in territory now em- 
braced in the state of Wisconsin; under the impression that it 

_Was a region so remote that they would not be disturbed by 
our increasing population for a long time to come. Wisconsin 
is now a great and flourishing state, having a population of 
nearly 800,000. . And what is still more wonderful, two other 
states beyond the Mississippi, lowa and Kansas, have sprung 
up, as if by magic, having together a population of another 
800,000. Illinois is large enough to make seven states of the 
size of Massachusetts, and have territory to spare. So is Ar- 
kansas. Missouri is large enough to make more than eight. 
There is territory enough in Illinois, (55,409 square miles) with 
a population no more compact than that of England and Wales, 
(307 to the square mile,) to contain the entire population of 
the United States, as it was in 1840. It already has a popula- 
tion approaching two millions. In 1810, it formed part of the 
territory ceded to the United States by Virginia, and con- 
tained little over 12,000 inhabitants. Now, it has as many 
citizens as Venice, or the United Provinces, in their proudest 
days, with a profusion of agricultural products almost out- 
running all available markets. Its natural resources are prac- 
tically unlimited. Yet it forms only a small portion of that 
vast region sloping from the Alleghenies to the Mississippi, 
which is almost everywhere equally productive and equally 
accessible. The same “causes which transferred the sceptre 
of power and civilization from the banks of the Euphrates and 
the Nile to the shores of Western Europe,” vow in operation, 
are transplanting a prodigious population from Western Europe 
to the plains of the Mississippi, which already begins to press 
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through the gorges of the Rocky Mountains, and to roll down 
the Pacific slope. 

If, since the year 1790, the average rate of increase of our 
population has never been less than 33 per cent., or one-third 
every ten years, then taking this as the rate of increase in the 
future, and leaving out of view the possible effects of the present 
civil war on our population, we have in round numbers the fol- 
lowing results: , 


A.D. 1860, the population was, . : - 31,000,000 
“* 1870, the population will be, . : . 41,800,000 


“ 1880, «“ « SIT, haps 55066, 006 
“ 1890, « «“ ay So pg 0 006 
“ 1900, “ «“ Bie BA BOOT BAO,. 008 


If in 1820, forty years ago, any one then old enough to be 
acquainted with the simple rules of arithmetic, had applied the 
above rule to ascertain the probable population in 1860, the 
result reached would have been 30,461,116; almost a million 
less than the census shows. We may therefore safely set down 
100,000,000 for A.D. 1900. Humboldt, as late as 1823, 
estimated the entire population of the whole American conti- 
nent at 34,942,000; only about three millions more than the 
present population of the United States. The progress of our 
country has clearly unfolded the principles on which the mul- 
tiplication of human beings depends, and has demonstrated 
that a prosperous community, possessing abundance of unoccu- 
pied land, will double its numbers in about twenty-three years. 
The agricultural facilities and salubrity of climate of these 
United States are equal to those of any portion of the globe of 
similar extent. Of the eastern continent we cannot find that 
the productive soil constitutes more than one-third, and of that 
third a part is poor. Should the density of population here 
ever equal that of Europe, (110 to each square mile,) the popu- 
lation would exceed 350,000,000. Should it only equal that 
of New England, it would exceed 165,000,000. It is an inte- 
resting fact that in the colony of Connecticut the governor was 
of opinion, in 1682, that all the land which was fit had been 
taken up already. Connecticut had then only 10,000 inhabi- 
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tants. A hundred years afterwards it contained 300,000, and 
now, 460,000; all subsisting on that soil which the governor 
had so early represented as fully peopled. The three states, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, are already 
more densely peopled than old England was six centuries after 
the Norman conquest. 

The population of New Jersey is 672,085, including 18 
slaves, or persons formerly in this condition, who are still de- 
pendent on their former masters, or their estates, for mainte- 
nance, and 25,318 free coloured. In the preceding census it 
contained 489,555, including 236*slaves or apprentices, and 
23,810 free coloured. This shows a gain of 182,480, or nearly 
20,000 over 33 per cent., which is considerably beyond that of 
any preceding ten years since 1790. It has among its inhabi- 
tants 122,790 who were foreign born. Of these, over 33,000 
are in Essex county, and over 26,000 in Hudson county; over 
33,000 are from Germany, and over 62,000 from Ireland. 
Princeton has a population of 3,105 whites, 1,631 being males, 
and 1,474 females; 621 coloured, 265 males, and 356 females; 
making a total of 8,726, and showing a gain, since the pre- 
ceding census, of 705. Trenton, with a population of over 
17,000, has only 54 more coloured than Princeton. New- 
ark, with more than 70,000, has only 1,287 coloured. Jersey 
City, with nearly 80,000, has only 385. New Brunswick, with 
more than 11,000, has 495. Burlington, with over 5,000, has 
518. This class constitutes exactly one-sixth of the population 
of Princeton, while it constitutes less than one-fifty-sixth of 
that of Newark, and but a little more than one-twenty-fifth of 
that of Trenton, and one-sixty-fourth of that of the United 
States. New Jersey has 856 clergymen, 859 physicians, 1,204 
lawyers, 80,325 farmers, 2,086 teachers, 7,444 carpenters, and 
two dancing-masters. Massachusetts has more than 41,000 
shoemakers; New York more than 17,000 blacksmiths, and 
21,000 merchants; Pennsylvania more than 18,000 miners. 
There are in the United States 1,879 sisters of charity; 313 
of them in Maryland, and 540 in Ohio, or nearly two-thirds of 
them in these two states; there are nearly 2,500,000 farmers, 
54,500 physicians, 83,000 lawyers, 87,500 clergymen; of 
these Oregon having 125, and New York 5,235; there are 
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1,153 shepherds; 722 of them in California, and 412 in the 
territory of New Mexico. 

During the decade from 1850 to 1860, more than fifty mil- 
lions of acres of land were brought into cultivation; and the 
productions of agriculture multiplied in ratio greater than the 
population. The products of manufactures increased nine hun- 
dred millions of dollars, or at the rate of eighty-six per cent. 
The banking capital ran up from about $230,000,000 in 1850, 
to nearly $500,000,000 in 1860, while the circulating currency 
was augmented more than $52,000,000. The amount of insur- 
ances increased about $311,000,000. More than 22,000 
miles of railroad were completed, and the capital involved 
increased from less than $300,000,000 in 1850, to more than 
$1,151,500,000 in 1860; ‘while to indicate on the map of our 
country the lines of telegraph, would be to represent the web 
of the spider over its entire surface. Our internal and foreign 
trade kept pace with our advance in production and increase of 
capital. Education, free to a great extent, has been made 
more accessible, and crime has rather diminished. We expe- 
rienced no effects of wide-spread pestilence, and our country 
seemed the chosen abode of prosperity and peace.”’ 

Of the entire population of the United States, 87 per cent. 
are native born; 13 per cent. are foreign born, of whom more 
than 5 per cent. are Irish, and more than four German. New 
York has the largest number of foreigners; in round numbers 
nearly a million, which is a fourth part of all in the United 
States, and also a fourth part of the total population of that 
state. North Carolina and Florida have the smallest number, 
being about equal, or only about 3,000 each; but the total 
population of North Carolina is nearly one million. The greatest 
foreign increase has been in New York, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Pennsylvania; the least in Vermont, Florida, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina. The greatest number of Irish reside in 
New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Illinois; the 
smallest number in Florida, North Carolina, Oregon, and 
Arkansas. The greatest number of Germans reside in New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Illinois; the smallest number 
in Vermont, Maine, New Hampshire, and Florida. Of the 
whole number of foreign born more than three millions and 
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a-half, or nearly 87 per cent., are inhabitants of the free 
states; and more than a half million, or less than 14 per cent., 
of the slave-holding states. The cities having the largest. per- 
centage of foreign born are St. Louis, Milwaukie, San Fran- 
cisco, and Chicago. The total population of St. Louis is 
160,773, of which 96,086 are natives of foreign countries, the 
per centage being more than 59. Of the more than 805,000 
inhabitants of the city of New York, more than 383,000 are 
foreigners, more 203,000 being from Ireland, and nearly 
120,000 from the German states. 

From careful ethnological observations in other countries, it 
appears that the mass of the inhabitants of many districts con- 
tinue in the spots where they originally settled; and that their 
marriages with the people of other parts of the country have 
not been sufficiently extensive to obliterate the traces of their 
origin. Distinct dialects will linger in different districts, and 
peculiarities of countenance, complexion, stature, and mental 
disposition, from generation to generation. Difference of lan- 
guage and religion will long stand in the way of a complete 
fusion of the peoples and races that make up our American 
population. Intermarriages, even between the Roman Catholic 
and the Protestant Irish, are comparatively rare. Among the 
native white population the ratio of the number of males to 
that of females is very nearly as 104 to 100; among the 
foreign born, the numbers are very nearly in the ratio of 117 
to 100. The Superintendent of the Census estimates that, since 
the close of the last war with England in 1814, about three 
and a quarter millions of the natives of Great Britain and 
Ireland—“a population for a kingdom’’—have emigrated to 
this country; and that there are now living in the United 
States one Irish emigrant to every five remaining in their 
native land. Next in magnitude is the migration from Ger- 
many, amounting to nearly a million and a half; the next 
from France, exceeding 208,000. 

The census shows that in the United States and Territories, 
in a population of more than 31,000,000, there is an excess of 
about 730,000 males over the number of the other sex; whilst 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in a 
population of little more than 29,000,000, the females out- 
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number the males some 877,000. The United States, accord- 
ing to the eighth census, had a larger male population than can 
be shown in any other country on the globe. This excess may 
be accounted for by the large and constant immigration; in 
which the females are less than the males, in the ratio of two 
to three, and between the ages of twenty-five and forty the 
males are double the number of females; by our small military 
and naval service prior to the war, and by the few losses here- 
tofore sustained by the contingencies incident to a state of war. 
The influence of migration on the disparity of the sexes is 
strikingly illustrated in the excess of males in the newly- 
settled territories. In California the males outnumber the 
females nearly 67,000, or about one-fifth of the population. In 
Illinois the excess of males amounts to about 92,000, or one- 
twelfth of the entire population. In Massachusetts the 
females outnumber the males more than 37,000. Michigan 
shows nearly 40,000 excess of males; Texas 36,000; Wisconsin 
43,000. In Colorado, the males to females are as twenty to 
one. In Utah the numbers are nearly equal. And while in 
New York there is a small preponderance of females, in Penn- 
sylvania, the males are more numerous. 

The census contains a very interesting and instructive table, 
showing the population at the military ages. The number of 
white males in the United States, between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five years, is 5,624,065. When a population has 
reached nearly its permanent condition, as in Europe and the 
older states of America, one-fifth of the total population is 
found to represent very nearly the number of males between 
the ages of eighteen and forty-five. In the newly-settled states 
of the West, the proportion of fighting men is greater, with 
partial exceptions, than in the Atlantic states. During the year 
1861, about 277,500 male whites reached and passed the age 
of eighteen, and 123,600 arrived at and passed the age of forty- 
five, leaving a difference of 148,900. This latter number, when 
diminished by the natural deaths (about one per cent.) of the 
whole military class, and increased by accessions from immi- 
gration, would express the annual increase of the military 
population in a time of peace; but, during a year of war, the 
further losses by war should be deducted. In accordance with 
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this statement, 123,400 is an approximation of the military in- 
crease, during the year 1861, the total foreign arrivals being 
91,919. But from this number the losses by war in 1861, 
beyond the usual number in a state of peace, should be de- 
ducted, to make the estimate complete. The same principles 
will evidently apply from year to year. In a debate in the 
United States Senate on the 8th of June, 1864, Senator Wilson 
said, that since the 17th day of the preceding October, 700,000 
men had been raised or re-enlisted, and put into the field. 
These were in addition, he was understood to say, to those 
whose term of service had not expired. It must of course be 
supposed that the losses, in such campaigns as are carried on 
by our immense armies in the Hast, the West, and the South, 
are considerably in excess of the gain of our population at the 
military ages. It is held by able writers, that, from a popula- 
tion of 23,000,000, not more than 500,000 can be diverted from 
the pursuits of productive industry to the profession of arms, 
without a perilous disregard of the laws of nature, and the in- 
junctions of political economy. The overthrow of Napoleon, 
in the wars he waged against combined Hurope, has been 
attributed to the violation of these laws of nature, which 
regulate the bounds of prudence, in this, as in all other matters 
of human conduct. He is said to have absorbed one in forty of 
the whole population in the profession of arms. It is a dictate 
of prudence, when the maximum number of men who can be 
spared from the pursuits of industry has been reached, that 
military efficiency should be sought in the careful husbanding 
of resources, in the concentration, rather than in the multiplica- 
tion of forces, and in wise and valorous leadership. 

A new element has been developed by the present census, 
viz., that of the statistics of negro slavery among the Indian 
tribes west of the Arkansas. The Choctaws held 2,297. One 
Choctaw held 227 slaves, and ten of the largest proprietors 
638; while the slaves averaged only about six to each owner 
in that tribe. The Cherokees had 2,504, the largest proprietor 
owning 57. The Creeks had 1,651. The Chickasaws, 91%. 
In these tribes, there are nearly eight Indians to each negro 
slave, and the slaves form about 124 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, omitting the whites and ffee coloured scattered among them. 
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With regard to manumissions in the slave states, it appears 
from the returns, that, during the census year, the cases num- 
bered a little more than 3,000, being more than double the 
number liberated in 1850, or at the rate of one each to 1,309; 
whereas, during 1850, the manumissions were as one to every 
2,181 slaves. By the present census it appears that manumis- 
sions had greatly increased in number in Alabama, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, and Tennes- 
see; while they decreased in Delaware and Florida, and varied 
but little in Kentucky, Missouri, South Carolina, and Virginia. 

The number of slaves who escaped from their masters in 1860, 
was not only much less in proportion than in 1850, but greatly 
reduced numerically. The greatest increase of escapes appears 
to have occurred in Mississippi, Missouri, and Virginia, while 
the decrease is most marked in Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Maryland, and Tennessee. The Superintendent remarks, with 
great point, “That the complaint of insecurity to slave pro- 
perty, by the escape of this class of persons in the free states, 
and their recovery impeded, whereby its value has been 
lessened, is the result of misapprehension, is evident, not only 
from the small number who have been lost to their owners, but 
from the fact that up to the present time the number of escapes 
has been gradually diminishing, to such an extent, that the 
whole annual loss to the southern states from this cause, bears 
less proportion to the amount of capital involved, than the 
daily variations, which, in ordinary times, occur in the fluctua- 
tions of state or government securities, in the city of New 
York alone.” In 1850, there escaped from their masters 1,011 
slaves, or one in each 8,165 held in bondage (being about one- 
thirtieth of one per cent.); during the census year, ending 
June 1, 1860, there escaped only 803, being one to about 5,000, 
or at the rate of one-fiftieth of one per cent. In the border states, 
not 500 escaped out of more than 1,000,000, in 1860, while 
near 600 escaped in 1850, out of 910,000; and, at the two 
periods, near 800 are reported to have escaped from the more 
southern slaveholding states. From these facts it is evident 
that the escape of this class of persons occurred independently 
of proximity to a free population, being in the nature of things 
incident to the relation of master and slave. ‘The returns from 
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which these results are derived, were made by the persons most 
directly interested. But there are other means of proving 
their correctness, by noting the increase of the free coloured 
population, which, by the census, is proved to have been less 
than thirteen per cent. in the last ten, years in the free states, 
whereas, the slaves have increased 234 per cent., an augmenta- 
tion conclusive against much loss by escapes; the natural in- 
crease, irrespective of immigration, being equal to that of the 
most favoured people, and greater than that of any country in 
Europe for the same period, and this, in spite of the 20,000 
manumissions which are believed to have occurred in the past 
ten years. It is evident that the complaints which were made 
against the free states, as having disregarded the guarantees 
of the Constitution for the security of slave property, are 
almost wholly, if not absolutely, without foundation. 

We have the further fact that the free coloured population, 
which, from 1820 to 1880, increased at the rate of 36} per cent. 
in 1840 exhibited but 204 per cent. increase, gradually declining 
to 1860, when the increase throughout the United States was 
but little over one per cent. per annum. .In the ten years, 
from 1850 to 1860, this class of our population increased from 
434,449 to 487,970, or at the rate of 124 per cent. In the 
same period, the slave population increased more than 284 per 
cent., and the white population nearly 88 pér cent., an excess 
of twofold, and threefold respectively, over that of the free 
coloured, These comparisons imply an excessive mortality 
among the free coloured, which is particularly evident in large 
cities. Thus in Boston, during the five years ending with 
1859, the city register observes: .“‘The number of coloured 
births was one less than the number of marriages, and the 
deaths exceeded the births in the proportion of nearly two to 
one.’ In Providence, where a very correct registry has been 
in operation under the superintendence of Dr. Snow, the deaths 
are one in twenty-four of the coloured; and for the last fifteen 
years, with the exception of a single year, (1862,) the deaths 
exceeded the births. In Philadelphia, during the last six 
months of the census year, the new city registration gives 148 

_ births against 806 deaths among the free coloured. Taking 
town and country together, the results are somewhat more 
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favourable. In the state registers of Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut, the yearly deaths of the blacks and mulattoes have 
generally, though not uniformly, exceeded the yearly births. 
They are victims chiefly of consumption and other diseases of 
the respiratory organs. This great excess of deaths over births, 
found to occur in northern cities, may be attributed in part to 
severity of climate, and a condition of poverty and ignorance. 
But to these causes must be added an unfavourable moral con- 
dition, as indicated by the fact of there being more than half 
as many mulattoes as blacks. ‘‘That corruption of morals pro- 
gresses with greater admixture of races, and that the product 
of vice stimulates the propensity to immorality, is as evident to 
observation as it is natural to circumstances. These develop- 
ments of the census, to a good degree, explain the slow pro- 
gress of the free coloured population in the northern states, and 
indicate, with unerring certainty, the gradual extinction of that 
people the more rapidly as, whether free or slave, they become 
diffused among the dominant race.’ When the slavery ques- 
tion has been solved, the negro question will remain to exercise 
the highest wisdom and benevolence of Christian philan- 
- thropists. 

The total return of deaths to the census office of all classes 
and-ages, white and coloured, for 1860, amounts to 394,123. 
In 1850 the retutns gave 323,272, which shows an increase, 
after ten years, of 70,851. But, from a combination of statis- 
tical data, it has been demonstrated that the rate of mortality 
in the United States, during the last half century, has con- 
tinued between limits, whereof the higher is represented by the 
English life-table, and the lower by those of continental 
Europe. From this proposition the conclusion is derived that 
the annual deaths in the United States have been one in 45 or 
46 of the population. The ratio in England and France is 
one in 44; in Norway, one in 56; in Prussia, one in 36. <Ac- 
cording to this determination of one annual death in 45.5, 
living at the middle of the year, the 823,272 deaths returned 
in 1850 become 501,000; and the 394,123, enumerated in 
1860, should be similarly increased to 680,000. At this rate, 
nearly six millions of our population have deceased in the past 
ten years, and théir places supplied by the advancing numbers 
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of a new generation. The number of deaths by consumption 
is the greatest of all; in 1860, 48,971. Next to this is the 
family of fevers, scarlatina alone, 26,398. Pneumonia, 27,076. 

The number of the insane, according to the eighth census, 
was 23,999, of whom 860 were free coloured, and 406 slave. 
This enumeration cannot be supposed to be complete, but it 
is a much nearer approximation than has been furnished in 
any preceding census. Sensitiveness to public exposure is one 
of the chief obstacles to anything like perfect returns of the 
insane and idiotic. The Superintendent of the Census has ac- 
companied his report with several profound and philosophical 
essays on various subjects, which greatly enhance its value, 
and which deserve to be seriously pondered, both by legisla- 
tors, and the mass of the people. From the one touching the 
insane, we enrich our pages with the following passage: 

“If we consider the subject of causation, in its broadest rela- 
tions to the human race, we shall be forced to believe, however 
unwelcome soever may be the conviction, that civilization as it 
now exists, is the greatest of all the radical or remote influences 
productive of mental alienation. Although statistics upon the 
point are hitherto crude and imperfect, yet it is well known 
that among the aborigines of America, as well as among other 
savage races or people, insanity is very rare; that it appears 
to increase almost pari passu with adyancing civilization, and, 
as a general rule, reaches its ultimatum of frequency in those 
nations where arts and sciences have attained the highest de- 
gree of improvement. ‘The brain is the organ of thought, the 
machinery through which all operations of the mind are evolved. 
Like all other material things it cannot be used without being 
impaired, and, like the other organs of purely animal life, it 
requires rest for the purpose of renovation. If used in perfect 
obedience to physiological laws, its power is gradually aug- 
mented; if abused by their constant infringement, deteriora- 
tion, debility and disease are the inevitable eine 
And how often, at the present day, is it abused? 

‘CA thousand years ago, when the hill-tops of England were 
crowned with the castles of petty but warlike chieftains, and 
those chieftains as well as the people, their menials, were robust 
with the active, unintellectual, and mostly out-of-door exercise, 
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which characterized the habits and customs of the feudal sys- 
tem; when the fine arts were but little cultivated, and the use- 
ful arts were still in a state of comparative rudeness; when 
newspapers were unthought of, and even the art of printing un- 
known; when steam and electricity still slumbered among the 
unknown agents which may minister to the wants of man; 
when enervating luxuries were scarce and dear, and within the 
reach of but few;—then the muscles and the blood-vessels pre- 
dominated in the physical development, and consequently dis- 
ease was generally seated in them. But time, science, art and 
literature, have wrought a wondrous change. Steam, water- 
power and machinery, have taken from human muscles a very 
large proportion of the labour which they once performed. 
Railroads and telegraphs have imparted to us new ideas of time 
and space. Life, if measured by its true meter—the sum of 
action and experience—has been more than doubled, yet its 
whole extent must be crowded into the same number of years 
as formerly. Disease, following this change, has left its former 
stronghold, and now makes the brain and nerves its seat and 
citadel. What an amount of mental work in the learned pro- 
fessions! What a wear and tear of the brains of editors and 
others to meet the demands of the people for newspapers and 
other periodical publications! What a drain upon nervous 
power in the production of literary and scientific works! Why 
should we be surprised that insanity is far more frequent than 
in former ages?” 

Mr. Kennedy has just added to his valuable bac ee his 
Report on the Agriculture of the United States, in 1860. It 
appears that there are in the states and territories, of farm 
lands, improved, 163,110,720 acres; unimproved, 244,101,818 
acres; and the estimated cash value of these, lands is 
$6,645,045,007. The value of the farming implements and 
machinery in use in the country was more than $246,000,000. 
From a table showing the quantity of wheat produced by seve- 
ral states, in 1860, we learn that Illinois yielded more than 
23,000,000 bushels, Indiana more than 16,000,000; and the 
states next in order, in the amount of production, were Wis- 
consin, Ohio, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and New York. The 
production of Indian corn in some of the states, in 1860, is 
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also given, from which it appears that Illinois produced more 
than 115,000,000 bushels, Missouri more than 72,000,000; and 
the states next in order, in the production of this cereal, were 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia. The total 
amount of wool raised in 1860 was over 60,300,000 pounds, 
New England produced less than in 1850, by 500,000 pounds. 

Not the least curious and instructive passages in the Report 
on Agriculture are the historical sketches of agricultural im- 
plements, such as the plough and threshing instruments. We 
close this article with a brief extract from that which relates to 
these latter instruments. ‘Some kind of mechanical means,” 
says Mr. Kennedy, “‘for separating grain from the ear appears 
to have been early contrived. A complete history of the suc- 
cessive changes in the means and instruments for effecting this 
would be a curious and interesting chapter in the record of the 
world’s progress. Such a retrospect, could it be made, would 
show a remarkable uniformity in the methods adopted through- 
out the world in ancient and modern times. It would show 
that, until within a recent period, mankind has been altogether 
unsuccessful in originating or transmitting any essential im- 
provement upon the most ancient plan of which we have any 
record. 

“The primitive mode of ‘treading out the corn’ upon a 
smooth circular ‘threshing-floor,’ in the open air, beneath the 
feet of the unmuzzled ox, or other animals, has prevailed among 
eastern nations from remote antiquity. This triturating pro- 
cess, however, appears from very early times to have been fa- 
cilitated by certain instruments. Thus ‘threshing instruments 
of iron’ are mentioned by the prophet Amos; and ‘anew sharp 
threshing instrument having teeth,’ at a later period, by Isaiah. 
Smaller grains, having a less adhesive envelope, appear to have 
been separated by implements analogous to the flail, as else- 
where mentioned by the same prophet: ‘For the fitches are not 
threshed with a threshing instrunient, neither is a cart-wheel 

‘turned about upon the cummin; but the fitches are beaten with 
a staff, and the cummin with a rod.’ Cummin is threshed by 
the same mode in Malta at the present day, and in Syria may 
still be seen, in common use, the representative of the new 
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sharp threshing instrument with teeth. It is described as a 
thick plank or sledge drawn by oxen, and having inserted upon 
its under surface pieces of stone, flint, or iron, projecting from 
three-quarters to half an inch, by which the ears of corn are 
torn asunder. Its more ancient form among the Hebrews was 
frequently that of a square frame with rollers, encircled by 
three rings or wheels serrated in the manner of a saw. It 
sometimes resembled in form a cart, by which name it is called 
in the passage quoted. The threshing-floor of level, hard-rolled 
earth, was sometimes covered so as to afford shelter toghe la- 
bourers during harvest; as that of the wealthy Boaz, which has 
furnished so interesting an illustration of the simplicity of an- 
cient manners and customs. It was usually constructed upon 
an elevation, exposed to currents of wind, to carry off the chaff; 
as that of Ornan, the Jebusite, which occupied the rocky emi- 
nence of Mount Moriah, and was purchased by David to be 
for ever honoured as the site of the holy temple. Hesiod, who 
soon after wedded the muse to agriculture, directs the threshing- 
floor to be so placed: 


‘Smooth be the level floor on gusty ground, 
Where winnowing gales may sweep in eddies round.’ 


“That the threshing instruments employed had great mecha- 
nical effect upon the sheaves over which they were drawn may 
be inferred from their frequent use in the imagery of the pro- 
phets, as descriptive of violence and ruin. The tridula, as the 
same implement was called by the Romans, has furnished our 
language with a synonym for the worst forms of affliction.”’ 

We are not surprised to learn that high authorities in Eng- 
land have made the United States Census of 1860 the subject 
of hearty praise. 
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Art. IV.—First Principles of a New System of Philosophy. 
By Herpert Spencer. New York: D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. 1865. 


Illustrations of Universal Progress: A Series of Discussions. 
By Hersert Spencer. With a Notice of Spencer’s New 
System of Philosophy. New York: D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. 1865. 


The Principles of Psychology. By Huppert Spencer. Lon- 
don: Longman, Brown, Green, & Longmans. 1855. 

Education, Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. By Herzerr 
Spencer. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1861. 


The Correlation and Conservation of Forces: A Series of Ex- 
positions by Prof. Grove, Prof. Helmholtz, Dr. Mayer, Dr. 
Faraday, Prof. Liebig and Dr. Carpenter. With an Intro- 
duction and brief Biographical Notices of the Chief Pro- 
moters of the New Views. By Hpwarp L. Youmans, M. D. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company, 1865. 


THE rank which Mr. Herbert Spencer has obtained among 
English thinkers, his fertility and pretensions as a philosophical 
author, the skilful and persistent efforts to give his works cur- 
rency and influence in this country, the evident existence among 
us of a coterie of his admirers, who are seeking to insinuate his 
principles into our literature and science, our philosophy and 
religion, our education and politics, furnish ample reasons for 
an immediate and careful examination of the distinctive peculi- 
arities of his system. ‘To this work we now address ourselves, 
and invite the candid attention of our readers. 

Perhaps the urgent occasion for this service will be more 
obvious, if we state how it happened that we were led to under- 
take it, while it will explain why the foregoing list of works in- 
cludes one of which he is not the author. We refer, of course, 
to that on the “Correlation and Conservation of Forces,” con- 
sisting of treatises by several eminent savants, collected and | 
edited by Prof. Youmans, who reveals his own animus in giving 
the compilation to the public, (whatever may have been the 
intent of the several authors,) in a somewhat brilliant intro- 
ductory essay. Having had our attention turned to this work, 
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both by its pregnant title, and the unstinted commendations of 
it in secular and religious journals, we were led to examine it. 
It is, as we have since found, mainly a collection of the treatises 
referred to by Spencer in the ninth chapter of his First Prin- 
ciples, in which he treats of the ‘Correlation and Equivalence 
of Forces.’’ It has the benefit of Prof. Youmans’s gloss or exe- 
getical comment, for the purpose of rendering it an auxiliary 
and propeedeutic to Spencer’s philosophy. The main principle 
elucidated in these treatises is one of the latest and most beau- 
tiful discoveries of modern science. It is twofold. 1. That, 
in the normal course of things, force and matter are not annihi- 
' lated or diminished. When they cease to exist in one form, 
they pass into another, as fuel in combustion into the ash, 
gases, and heat evolved. This is what is meant by the ‘ Con- 
servation of Force.”” 2. The various physical forces are so cor- 
related as to be mutually convertible, or transformable into each 
other. For example, there is much which goes to show, not only 
that electricity, galvanism, and magnetism, are mutually con- 
vertible into each other, but all are convertible into heat, which 
‘in its turn is resolvable into motion. So far, we simply share 
in the delight and instruction afforded by so grand and com- 
prehensive an induction. But there are exaggerations of these 
doctrines which involve materialism and atheism. A numerous 
class assert not only that the physical forces in nature are con- 
served, according to the good pleasure of God, but that they 
are in their nature indestructible: others still, that they cannot 
be created nor destroyed, increased nor diminished, by any 
power whatsoever. This is clear atheism. It exalts blind 
-force and unconscious fate to the throne of the universe. What 
Mr. Spencer’s views of each of the points here presented are, we 
shall see in due time. Just now we have to do with the book 
edited by Prof. Youmans. And we must say, that some of the 
utterances of the physicists in this volume have a portentous 
look, whatever may have been the sense intended by the writers. 
Mayer styles this force “indestructible.” Grove says: “In 
all phenomena, the more closely they are investigated, the more 
are we convinced that, humanly speaking, neither matter nor 
force can be created nor annihilated.” P. 199. This would 
seem decisive enough. But as he immediately proceeds with 
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the following language, we are glad to think he must have 
had some meaning consistent with theism. ‘ Causation is the 
will, creation the act of God.” But aside from this saving 
clause, his language is, to say the least, ominous. Faraday 
presents it as a corollary from his doctrine of the conservation 
of force, that ‘none can vary in absolute amount; each must 
be definite at all times, whether for a particle or all the parti- 
cles in the universe, and the sum also of the three forces 
(chemical, electrical, and of gravity) must be equally unchange- 
able.” Pp. 879, 880. Liebig, in explaining Mayer’s view, 
says, “that all these causes (forces), as far as relates to their 
quantity, possess the property of indestructibility, and as to 
that of their quality that of convertibility.’ P. 389. Dr. 
Carpenter, the celebrated physiologist, says: ‘‘ Dr. Mayer first 
broadly announced in all its generality the great principle now 
known as that of ‘conservation of force,’ as a necessary deduc- 
tion from two axioms or essential truths; ex nihilo nil fit, and 
nil fit ad nihilum, the validity of which no true philosopher 
would ever have theoretically questioned.’’ P. 405. These 
writers may be theists. But such forms of statement and argu- 
ment, put without qualifying adjuncts, are non-theistic, which 
is no better than atheistic. For what is the pertinency of 
these axioms, as accounting for and necessitating the conserva- 
tion of force, in uninterrupted continuance, and unchanged 
amount, unless it be meant that nothing can be destroyed, and 
that neither force nor anything else can be created out of 
nothing? If all force, matter, being, are due to the creative 
fiat of God, and can be changed, increased, diminished, or 
destroyed at his pleasure, how can the above axioms be true, 
in any such sense as to prove the necessary, unbroken, and un- 
changed continuance of force? A force created and sustained 
by a personal Creator, during his good pleasure, is one thing— 
one which exists independently, and from the necessity he its 
own nature is incapable of creation, enlargement, diminution, 
or annihilation, is another. It is a virtual negation of theism. 
Whether the language we have objected to is mtb unguarded, 
or whether its authors mean all it seems to imply, we are unable 
to say. But it will soon appear that the meaning of Mr. 
Spencer and others, who are utilizing their speculations and 
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discoveries in the interest of his philosophy, is beyond all 
doubt. 

A like fatal exaggeration discloses itself in regard to the 
doctrine of the mutual convertibility or transformableness of 
the physical forces. Precisely how much Dr. Carpenter him- 
self means, we will not undertake to say, without a fuller 
examination of his writings than we have yet been able to give. 
But as interpreted and applied by Prof. Youmans, in support 
of the latter’s theory, he is exhibited as maintaining the mutual 
convertibility, equivalence, and virtual identity, not only of 
the physical forces with each other, but also of the vital forces 
with the physical, reducing them all alike to heat; also with 
the psychical and the spiritual: thus materializing spirit, or 
spiritualizing matter; in either alternative, especially when 
coupled with the preceding doctrine of the indestructibleness 
and immutability of matter and force, reducing all to a mate- 
rialistic monism and fatalism. Dr. Carpenter reduces the vital 
forces, vegetable and animal, to heat; and through the nervous 
and cerebral organism he suggests the convertibility of the 
psychical and mental forces with the vital. 

The editor of the work containing the essays from which we 
have quoted, says: ‘“‘Will-power is therefore correlated with 
nerve-power in the same manner as the latter with muscular 
power.” Dr. Carpenter well observes: ‘It is difficult to see 
that the dynamical agency which we term will is more removed 
from the nerve-force on the one hand, than nerve-force is re- 
moved from motor-force on the other. ach, in giving origin 
to the next, is itself expended or ceases to exist as such, and 
each bears, in its own intensity, a precise relation to its ante- 
cedent and consequent.” Prof. Youmans begins his comment 
on this by saying: ‘‘We have here only space briefly to trace 
the principle in its application to sensations, motions, and intel- 
lectual operations.’’ Pp. 32, 33. He then proceeds in beautiful 
and eloquent style to work up this principle into the service of 
his favourite philosophy, arguing that the moral and mental 
forces of society are indestructible and immutable in quantity, 
convertible in quality, making their interchanges according to 
‘certain immutable laws, without variation of amount; so that 
their operation can certainly be calculated and foreseen. Thus 
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he makes the speculations and discoveries of some physicists on 
the correlation and conservation of forces, a germ out of which 
he goes on to develope the materialistic sociology of the phi- 
losophy we are about to examine. This will sufficiently appear 
from the following quotations. ‘ 

Prof. Youmans says: “Thus qualified, the proofs of the cor- 
relation of the nervous and mental forces with the physical, 
are as clear and decisive as those for the physical forces 
alone.” P. 32. 

“The physical agencies acting upon inanimate objects in the 
external world, change their form and state, and we regard 
these changes as transformed manifestations of the forces in 
action... . Now, the living system is acted upon by the same 
agencies and under the same law. Impressions made upon the 
organs of sense give rise to sensations, and we have the same 
warrant in this, as in the former case, for regarding the effects 
as transformations of the forces in action.” P. 38. 

“The intellectual operations are also directly correlated with 
physical activities. As in the inorganic world we know nothing 
of forces except as exhibited by matter, so in the higher intel- 
lectual realm we know nothing of mind-force except through 
its material manifestation. Mental operations are dependent 
upon material changes in the nervous system; and it may be 
regarded as a fundamental physiological principle, that ‘no 
idea or feeling can arise, save as the result of some physical 
force expended in producing it.’ The directness of this de- 
pendence is proved by the fact that any disturbance of the train 
of cerebral transformations disturbs mentality, while the arrest 
destroys it. ... The degree of mentality is also dependent 
upon the phosphatic constituents of the nervous system.” 
Pp. 34, 35. 

‘‘ How this metamorphosis takes place—how a force existing 
as motion, heat, or light, can become a mode of consciousness— 
how it is possible for aerial vibrations to generate the sensation 
we call sound, or forces liberated by chemical] changes in the 
brain, to give rise to emotion, these are mysteries which it is 
impossible to fathom. But they are not profounder mysterces 
than the transformation of physical forces into each other.” 


P, 36. 
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‘The condition of humanity, and the progress of civilization, 
are direct resultants of the forces by which men are controlled. 
What we term the moral order of society, implies a strict 
regularity in the action of those forces. Modern statistics dis- 
close a remarkable constancy in the moral activities manifested 
in communities of men. Crimes, and even the modes of crime, 
have been observed to occur with a uniformity which admits of 
their prediction. Each period, therefore, may be said to have 
its definite amount of morality and justice. . . . Sowith society: 
the measured action of its forces gives rise to a fixed amount of 
morality and liberty in each age; but that amount increases 
with social evolutions.” P. 38. 

This, if we understand it, involves the exclusion of all those 
causes of variation in the moral condition of society arising 
from the free-will of man, and the sovereign providence and 
free supernatural grace of God. It makes the moral state of 
men the fixed and changeless result of unalterable physical 
forces and laws. It is essentially materialism, and has the 
virus, however its authors and abettors may disclaim the form, 
of the Positive Philosophy of Compte. The startling principles 
thus propounded or foreshadowed in this volume, it may well be 
surmised awakened our profoundest concern and amazement. 
Desiring thoroughly to understand them, the following extract 
from Prof. Youmans’s introduction will show how it became 
necessary to examine “Herbert Spencer’s New System of 
Philosophy,” in order to know thoroughly the system here 
advocated, and thus find the tree of which this is one of the 
earliest blossoms. ‘This is but a specimen of the endorsements 
and laudations of his system which greet us from various 
quarters. They not only challenge, they render imperative, a 
rigid exposition of its character and pretensions. ‘To this we 
shall now confine ourselves. His acuteness as a philosophical 
thinker ; his encyclopediac knowledge of physical science; his 
cleverness and instructiveness as a writer on a great variety of 
collateral subjects, educational, economical, social, and politi- 
cal, we have before observed, and still fully appreciate. All 
this could be said of David Hume and Auguste Compte. 
And of all three it can be said with nearly equal truth, that 
although they cannot utterly ignore, yet they write very much 
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as able writers would, who were doing their best to ignore the 
moral and religious obligations of man, which take their rise in 
conscience and a personal God. 

We will let Prof. Youmans introduce Mr. Spencer to our 
readers in the following extract: 

“A further aspect of the subject remains still to be noticed. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer has the honour of crowning this sublime 
inquiry by showing that the law of the conservation, or as he 
prefers to term it, the ‘Persistence of Force,’ as it is the 
underlying principle of all being, is also the fundamental truth 
of all philosophy. With masterly analytic skill he has shown 
that this principle, of which the human mind has just become 
fully conscious, is itself the profoundest law of the human mind, 
the deepest foundation of consciousness. He has demonstrated 
that the law of the Persistence of Force, of which the most 
piercing intellects of past times had but partial and unsatisfying 
glimpses, and which the latest scientific research has disclosed 
as a great principle of nature, has a yet more transcendent 
character ; is, in fact, an @ priort truth of the highest order— 
a truth which is necessarily involved in our mental organiza- 
tion; which is broader than any possible induction, and of 
higher validity than any other truth whatever. This principle, 
which is at once the highest result of scientific investigation 
and metaphysical analysis, Mr. Spencer has made the basis of 
his new and comprehensive System of Philosophy; and in the 
first work of the series, entitled ‘First Principles,’ he has 
developed the doctrine in its broadest, philosophic aspects.” 
P. 29.* 

Our first and chief business then is with Mr. Spencer’s book 


* Tn the first, and as yet, only number of the Social Science Review, we notice 
an article on Herbert Spencer, consisting chiefly of blind and turgid lauda- 
tion, The writer says: ‘‘We cannot commend Mr. Youmans too highly for 
introducing this philosopher and publicist to American readers;” and speaks 
of him as the author of the introduction to the published volume of Spencer’s 
Essays. The reviewer says, that from one of ‘‘Spencer’s works will date 
modern social science,” and assigns as one reason for the slow acceptance of 
his principles, that ‘‘ he attacked the fetichisms of theology, and churchmen felt 
insecure in their livings.” These passages afford a sample of the tone of this 
new journal, which is another effort of the ‘‘New Philosophy” to establish‘ 
and propagate itself among us. 
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of “First Principles,” in which he in form announces and de- 
fends the primordial elements of his system. We may refer to. 
his other volumes occasionally for fuller explanation. 

Having taught us that, before the dispersion of our race, it 
had no “language sufficiently organized to express religious 
ideas,’ (p. 14,) and that the religious susceptibility in man 
‘arose by a process of evolution,” and not ‘from an act of 
special creation,’ (pp. 15, 17,) he tells us: 

‘‘Respecting the origin of the universe, three verbally intelli- 
gible suppositions may be made. We may assert that it is self- 
existent, or that it is self-created, or that it is created by 
external agency.’ P. 80. That is, the possible suppositions 
are Atheism, Pantheism, or Theism. In regard to the first he 
argues: ‘ Self-existence, therefore, necessarily means existence 
without a beginning; and to form a conception of self-existence 
is to form a conception of existence without a beginning. Now 
by no mental effort can we do this. To conceive existence 
through infinite past-time, implies the conception of infinite 
past-time which is an impossibility. To this let us add that, 
even were self-existence conceivable, it would not in any sense 
be an explanation of the Universe.”’ P. 31. It scarcely needs to 
be stated that, if this argument is valid against Atheism, it 
is a fortiori conclusive against Theism. And this the author 
strenuously urges in the following terms: “ As was proved at 
the outset of the argument, self-existence is rigorously incon- 
ceivable; and this holds true whatever the nature of the ob- 
ject of which it is predicated. Whoever agrees that the 
atheistic hypothesis is untenable because it involves the im- 
possible idea of self-existence, must perforce admit that the 
theistic hypothesis is untenable, if it contains the same impos- 
sible idea.’ P. 85. Pantheism, of course, shares the same 
fate. It is “‘incapable of being represented in thought..... 
We cannot form any idea of a potential existence of the uni- 
verse as distinguished from its actual existence. If repre- 
sented in thought at all, potential existence must be repre- 
sented as something, that is an actual existence; to suppose 
that it can be represented as nothing involves two absurdities, 
that nothing is more than a negation and can be positively rep- 
resented in thought, and that one nothing is distinguished from 
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all other nothings by its power to develope into something. 
Nor is this all. We have no state of consciousness answering 
to the words—an inherent necessity by which potential exist- 
ence becomes actual existence.’”’ P. 82. In regard to Theism 
again, the author says: ‘Even supposing that the genesis 
of the universe could really be represented in thought as the 
result of an external agency, the mystery would be as great 
as ever; for there would still arise the question, how came the 
external agency? ... It commits us to an infinite series of 
such agencies, and then leaves us where we were.” P. 85. 

Here is some show of impartiality, and even liberality, in 
the author’s destructive processes. Doubtless he and_ his 
abettors will answer the complaint that he destroys Theism, 
with the reply that he makes equal havoc with Atheism and 
Pantheism. We do not, however, accept this placebo. It is 
cold comfort for the loss of our God, to be told that we ought 
not to grieve or murmur, for he has also made an end of Jupi- 
ter, Mercury, Mars, of heathen polytheism and savage fetich- 
ism. If aman ne our rationality and immortality, it is no 
compensation for this to be told that he also denies it to the 
brutes, and trees, and stones. The whole question is, are we 
rational and immortal? If that is denied all is lost. So here 
the question is: is there one Living Personal God, the Creator 
and Upholder of all things? If this is denied all is lost. It 
matters not what else may then be established or overthrown. 
Besides, the author here attempts an inherent impossibility, 
an outright contradiction. ‘To say that Theism and Atheism 

“are alike inconceivable and absurd is itself a direct contradic- 
tion and unmitigated absurdity. ‘To overthrow Theism is to 
establish non-Theism, which is Atheism, neither more nor less. 
To say that both are alike absurd, is itself the climax of ab- 
surdity. 

But, perhaps, Mr. Spencer has thus taken from us our God 
only more fully to restore Him. Perhaps he has destroyed 
the foundations of our faith only more solidly to rebuild them, 
as destructives are so apt to pretend and claim they do. Per- 
haps he adopts the famous solution of Hamilton and Mansel in 
regard to the Infinite, Absolute, and First Cause ; that although 
they and the negation of them are alike inconceivable, yet, 
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since, of two contradictories, one must be true, and the other 
false, we may'and must accept as true that which is demanded 
by our intuitive convictions and our moral nature. Does Mr. 
Spencer in like manner say that, although Theism and Athe- 
ism are alike inconceivable and absurd, yet, as contradictories, 
one or the other must. be true, and that we can and must choose 
that alternative of a, Personal God which our deepest instincts 
and our highest reason alike demand? Let us see; although 
at best, for reasons before given in this journal, this is a most 
unstable foundation for Theism and Faith.* 

Mr. Spencer does indeed impress Hamilton and Mansel into 
his service, so far as he can make them auxiliary to his de- 
structive processes. And we should think Mr. Mansel’s eyes 
would be opened to the essentially destructive character of his 
and Hamilton’s positions on these subjects, as experience 
shows how much more readily they can be wielded in the ser- 
vice of scepticism than of faith. Mr. Spencer eagerly seizes 
upon and transfers to his pages the gist of their arguments to 
prove that all knowledge is relative, and not of things them- 
selves, and that the knowledge of God is impossible, because 
it involves all the inconceivabilities and contradictions alleged 
by this school to pertain to the conception of the Infinite, Ab- 
solute, and First Cause. These alleged inconceivabilities and 
contradictions are substantially Kant’s celebrated Antinomies, 
distilled through the alembic of Hamilton’s, and then clarified 
by Mansel’s, thinking. But while he thus utilizes in the inter- 
est of his own scheme the destructive part of their specula- 
tions, it must be confessed that he is more logically consistent _ 
than they. He does not attempt to reclaim by faith the ideas 
which he had shown to be incogitable contradictions and absur- 
dities, and therefore impossible to be believed, because impos- 
sible to be apprehended. But he endeavours to find a vague 
and indefinite residuum which the mind does have an indefinite 
consciousness of, and which is thus a matter of positive appre- 
hension and belief. This indefinable something, to which we 
may not ascribe any distinct attributes, is the underlying prin- 


*See articles, ‘“‘ Reason and Faith,” October 1860, and ‘Can God be 
Known,” January 1864. 
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ciple of all religion and all science, and the basis of their re- 
conciliation. 

“‘ very religion,” says our author, “may be defined as an 
a priori theory of the Universe. ... Be it in the rudest fetich- 
ism, which assumes a separate personality behind every phe- 
nomenon; be it in Polytheism, in which these personalities are 
partially generalized; be it in Monotheism, in which they are 
wholly generalized; or be it in Pantheism, in which the gene- 
ralized personality becomes one with the phenomena, we 
equally find an hypothesis which is supposed to render the uni- 
verse comprehensible. Nay, even that which is commonly re- 
garded as the negation of all religion—even positive Atheism— 
comes within the definition; for it, too, in asserting the self- 
existence of space, matter and motion, which it regards as ade- 
quate causes of every appearance, propounds an a priori theory, 
from which it holds the facts to be deducible.... Here then 
isan element which all creeds have in common. Religions 
diametrically opposed in their overt dogmas are yet perfectly 
at one in the tacit conviction that the existence of the world, 
with all it contains and all that surrounds it, is a mystery ever 
pressing for interpretation. On this point, if on no other, 
there is entire unanimity. Thus we come in sight of that 
which we seek.... This is the vital element in all religions.” 
Pp. 438-4. 

What all this will come to, must be as plain to our readers 
as that ‘‘ coming events cast their shadows before.’ ‘The re- 
siduum left as ‘the vital element of all religions,’’ is what is 
common to Fetichism, Polytheism, Monotheism, and Atheism. 
What remains after being passed through these successive fil- 
ters must be an exceedingly thin, dead abstraction—a ghost of * 
a shadow—naively styled by the author a “‘mystery ever 
pressing for interpretation.” ‘The analysis,’ says he, ‘of 
every possible hypothesis, proves not simply that no hypothe- 
sis is sufficient, but that no hypothesis is even thinkable..... 
If religion and science are to be reconciled, the basis of recon- 
ciliation must be this deepest, widest, and most certain of all 
facts—that the Power which the universe manifests is utterly 
inscrutable.” P. 46. 

‘‘ Inscrutable. Power,” as the ground or cause of all phe- 
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nomena, is the “ultimate religious idea,” and the only reli- 
gious idea reached and recognized as legitimate, or supported 
by due evidence, in this new philosophy. The author next 
proceeds to discuss ‘‘ultimate scientific ideas,” and to detect 
this as the great underlying truth of all science, viz., that what- 
ever science may discover or establish, it still postulates, and 
must ever postulate an unknown something beyond, to account 
for what it does know. ‘Thus religion and science are recon- 
ciled, and meet on this common ground of an ultimate “ Inscruta- 
ble Power.” He analyzes what he deems the possible concep- 
tions of space, time, matter, motion, force, mind, conscious- 
ness. He accumulates and parades all the puzzles which the 
ingenuity.of metaphysicians and sophists has conjured up on 
these subjects, to prove not only that they are ‘wholly incom- 
prehensible,”’ but that “the immediate knowledge which we 
seem to have of them, proves, when examined, to be total ig- 
norance.”’. P. 50. ‘‘ Frame what suppositions we may, we find, 
on tracing out their implications, that they leave us nothing 
but a choice between opposite absurdities.” P. 54. “ The exer- 
cise of force is altogether unintelligible,” and necessitates a 
‘“‘gonclusion positively unthinkable.”’ P. 60. In regard to con- 
sciousness, ‘the perplexity is like that presented by the rela- 
tions of motion and rest. As we found it impossible really to 
conceive rest becoming motion, or motion becoming rest, so 
here we find it impossible really to conceive either the begin- 
ning or ending of those changes which constitute conscious- 
ness.” P, 63. So of self-consciousness. ‘If it is the true 
self which thinks, what other self can it be that is thought of ? 
_ Clearly a true cognition of self implies a state in which the 

knowing and the known are one—in which subject and object 
are identified—and this Mr. Mansel rightly holds to be the an- 
nihilation of both.” P. 65. ‘Objective and subjective things 
he thus finds to be alike inscrutable in their substance and 
genesis. In all directions his investigations bring him face to 
face with an insoluble enigma.”’ Pp. 66-7. ‘If, respecting the 
origin and nature of things, we make some assumption, we 
find that, through an inexorable logic, it inevitably commits us 
to alternate impossibilities of thought; and this holds true of 
every assumption that can be imagined.” P. 69. So science is 
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forced to the same ultimatum as religion, an undefinable, incon- 
ceivable somewhat, underlying all those phenomena which 
she seeks to explain, and which are but seemings of an un- 
knowable reality that bristle into multitudinous contradictions 
and unthinkable nonsense, the moment we attempt to bring 
them within the mind’s grasp. ‘Clearly as we seem to know 
it, our apparent knowledge proves, on examination, to be ut- 
terly irreconcilable with itself. Ultimate religious ideas and 
ultimate scientific ideas, alike turn out to be merely symbols of 
the actual, not cognitions of it.” P. 68. 

This negative result reached a posteriori, the author under- 
takes to demonstrate a priori; and, for this purpose, employs 
the powerful lever provided by Hamilton’s and Mansel’s argu- 
ments to prove the necessary relativity of all knowledge. 
He quotes these authors at great length in this behalf. So far 
as, by the relative quality of our knowledge, these writers mean 
merely that whatever we know must be so in relation with our 
faculties as to be cognizable by them, this is a mere truism 
which needs no defence, and calls for no outlay of argument to 
support it. But this relativity of knowledge is perfectly con- 
sistent with a true and genuine knowledge of things as they 
really are. Not necessarily that we know all pertaining to 
them. Much remains unknown by the most accomplished 
botanist about the merest. blade of grass. But what in the 
due use of our faculties we do know, we know truly. 
Otherwise we do not know it at all. Not to know truly is not 
to know at all. Now the peculiarity of the relativity of know- 
ledge contended for by these writers is, that we know not 
things in themselves and as they really are, but only in their 
relations either to one another or to our faculties, which may 
be fitted to-misconceive them. So we have no reliable know- 
ledge. What, however, Hamilton and Mansel thus wrest from 
knowledge, they think to reclaim by faith, as if it were possible 
to believe what can only be conceived as a conglomerate of 
contradictions and absurdities. Spencer allows nothing to 
faith which he refuses to the intellect. But he saves, or tries 
to save from the wreck of intellectual cogitables, the solitary 
fragment. of an “Inscrutable Power,” which is the basis of 
conciliation between science and religion. ‘‘ In the very asser- 
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tion that all our knowledge, properly so called, is relative, 
there is involved the assertion that there exists a non-rela- 
tive.... Unless a real non-relative or absolute be postulated, 
the relative itself becomes absolute, and so brings the argu- 
ment to a contradiction. And on contemplating the process of 
thought we have equally seen how impossible it is to get rid of 
the consciousness of actuality lying behind appearances; and 
how from this impossibility results an indestructible belief in 
that actuality.”’ Pp. 96-7. ‘So we arrive at the point where 
religion and science coalesce.”’ P. 99. 

Before proceeding to show from Mr. Spencer’s more articu- 
late statements, that this absolute which he saves or extracts 
from the wreck of all our knowledge, is the absolute alter- 
nately of Pantheism and Atheism, we wish to say a word 
more in regard to this doctrine, that we have no knowledge of 
realities, or of aught but appearances or relations which are 
unrealities. Says our author, “each attempt to conceive real 
existence ends in intellectual suicide.’” P. 100. It would be 
hard to imagine a more groundless and fatal principle. It is 
in utter contradiction to the normal and unperverted conscious- 
ness of the human race. It is itself absolute “intellectual 
suicide.” If the intellect knows no reality, no real thing, it 
knows nothing. Nothing remains but absolute scepticism. 
We shall not repeat our exposure of the transcendental sub- 
tleties, quirks, and sophisms levelled against the possible 
knowledge of God and reality, which has been given in former 
numbers. These are here impressed into the service of what 
we shall find to be a sublimated Sensism and Materialism. It 
all amounts to a ‘‘system of sublime transcendental null- 
ism.’”’ It is no new device. Atheists and sceptics of old un- 
derstood it. One of the page-headings of Cudworth’s Intel- 
lectual System is in these words: ‘All Knowledge to Atheists 
Phantastical and Relative.” It is a convenient device for 
reasoning out of conceivability and possibility all truth and all 
being—or rather for turning them into a shapeless, plastic 
mass, on which the speculatist may stamp as little as he 
pleases, sweeping away all else. What inscription our author 
puts upon, and what he erases from this formless abstraction, 
we will now ascertain. 
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Although, in his view, religion has the merit, in all its forms, 
of ever having discerned and insisted on this “‘ ultimate verity,” 
it has fulfilled this office very imperfectly. Pp. 99,100. “Re- 
ligion has ever been more or less irreligious, and it continues 
to be partially irreligious even now. In the first place, as im- 
plied above, it has professed to have some knowledge of that 
which transcends knowledge; and has so contradicted its own 
teachings. While with one breath it has asserted that the 
course of all things passes understanding, it has, with the next 
breath, asserted that the cause of all things possesses such or 
such attributes—can be in so far understood. In the second 
place, while, in great part sincere in its fealty to the great 
truth it has had to uphold, it has often been insincere, and 
consequently irreligious, in maintaining the untenable doctrines 
by which it has obscured this great truth. Hach assertion 
respecting the nature, acts, or motives of that power which the 
universe manifests to us, has been repeatedly called in question 
and proved to be inconsistent with itself or with accompanying 
assertions.” Pp. 100-1. Our readers will observe that it is 
here asserted that the ascription to God of “attributes, nature, 
acts, or motives,” is irreligious. What then is left for faith 
or worship? What shall the Christian say, when asked 
“where is thy God?” And what will this new philosophy 
teach us next? ‘As fast as experience proves that certain 
familiar changes always happen in the same sequence, then 
begins to fade from the mind the conception of a variable per- 
sonality, to whose variable will they were before ascribed.” 
P. 102. In opposition to Mr. Mansel, who, after having ar- 
gued it all to be inconceivable, says: ‘It is our duty, then, to 
think of God as personal, and it is our duty to believe He is 
infinite,’’ Mr. Spencer presses their common doctrine in the 
premises to a more unrelenting logical issue. He says: 

“‘That this is not the conclusion here adopted, needs hardly 
be said. If there be any meaning in the foregoing arguments 
duty requires us neither to affirm nor deny personality... .. 
This, which to many will seem an essentially irreligious posi- 
tion, is an essentially religious one; nay, is the religious one, 
to which, as already shown, all others are but approximations. 
In the estimate it forms of the ultimate cause, it does not fall 
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short of the alternative position, but exceeds it. Those who 
espouse this alternative position make the erroneous assump- 
tion that the choice is between personality and something 
lower than personality, whereas the choice is between person- 
ality and something higher. Is it not just possible that there 
is a mode of being as much transcending intelligence and 
will as these transcend mechanical motion? It is true we are 
utterly unable to conceive any such higher mode of being... . 
And may we not, therefore, rightly refrain from assigning to it 
any attributes whatever, on the ground that such attributes, 
derived as they must be from our own natures, are not eleva- 
tions, but degradations?” Pp. 108-9. 

It is scarcely necessary to pronounce this pure, bold, blank 
Atheism with regard to the Supreme Being, and sceptical nihil- 
ism with regard to all else. The author well says, ‘an im- 
mense majority will refuse, with more or less of indignation, a 
belief seeming to them so shadowy and indefinite.” He, how- 
ever, endeavours to comfort all parties, in that the creeds that 
are bad, as measured by an absolute standard, are good as mea- 
sured by arelative standard. ‘‘Though from higher perceptions 
they hide the abstract verity within them, yet to lower per- 
ceptions they render this verity more appreciable than it would 
otherwise be.” P. 121. Or, as he elsewhere states it, ‘the re- 
ligious creeds through which mankind successively pass, are, 
during the eras in which they are severally held, the best that 
could be held; and that this is true, not only of the latest and 
most refined creeds, but of all, even the earliest and most 
gross. Those who regard men’s faiths as given to them from 
without... will think this a very shocking opinion.” llus- 
trations of Progress. Pp. 440-1. No doubt; and not less 
shocking the statements following, such as that ‘it is well for 
the savage man to have a savage god.’”’ It is an obvious cor- 
rollary from this that when ‘the unknown cause produces in 
_ him (the author) a certain belief, he is thereby authorized to 
profess and act that belief.” P. 123. This is a necessary con- 
sequence of the reign of a blind, impersonal Power, of whose 
movements all things, including beliefs and opinions, are the 
necessary and fatalistic results. It undermines responsibility 
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for opinions not only, but all other responsibility, as will soon 
more fully appear. 

The atheistic character of this new philosophy is clear 
enough. It will soon be made equally clear that its Atheism 
runs now into Pantheism, now into Materialism, His theory 
to account for the universe is that of ‘evolution,’ an unlimi- 
ted application of the development hypothesis. All forms of 
being are evolved from the “ persistence of force.”’ They are 
but phenomena of pure force persisting, and necessarily de- 
veloped by its persistence. ‘This scheme, of course, substan- 
tially takes in the developments of the higher animals from the 
lower, and of man from the ape, in its universal sweep, even as 
the ocean absorbs the rivers. Mr. Spencer repeatedly com- 
mends Darwin and Huxley. Approaching his own distine- 
tive doctrine, he says: 

“The series of changes gone through during the develop- 
ment of a seed into a tree, or an ovum into an animal, 
constitute an advance from homogeneity of structure to hete- 
rogeneity of structure.... This is the history of all organ- 
isms whatever. It is settled beyond dispute that organic evo- 
lution consists in a change from the homogenevus to the hete- 
rogeneous. Now I propose, in the first place, to show that 
this law of organic evolution is the law of all evolution. Whe- 
ther it be m the development of the earth, in the develop- 
ment of life upon its surface, in the development of society, 
of government, of manufactures, of commerce, of language, 
literature, science, art, this same advance from the simple to 
the complex holds through successive differentiations, holds 
uniformly. From the earliest traceable cosmical changes 
down to the latest results of civilization, we shall find that 
the transformation of the homogeneous into the heterogeneous 
is that in which evolution essentially consists.” Pp. 148-9. 

That this is true of literal organisms, of course, is admitted. 
That it is also some approximation to truth in the whole 
physical and cosmical sphere, may also be admitted. That it 
applies to a considerable class of social phenomena within the 
domain of man’s free will, such as division of labour in its 
causes and effects, is also undoubted. But in the higher moral 
and spiritual realms the reverse can easily be shown to be true. 
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~As men rise in the scale of being and society advances, they 
go from a more heterogeneous to a more homogeneous state. 
We are aware that this new philosophy ignores Christianity, 
and, indeed, all of religion but.the name. But we do not. 
And even in the lower spheres, as a mere intellectual being, 
the more society advances, the more do education and intelli- 
gence pervade the masses, and make the lower classes homoge- 
neous with the higher. The same is true of political rights 
and franchises. ‘The more society advances, the more does 
bondage disappear, and the more fully are the humblest classes 
put on a political equality with the highest. The greater the 
progress of material improvement, of machinery, of inventions 
for making animals and the inanimate forces of nature do 
the work of man, the more perfectly do all classes share in the 
comforts and luxuries thus produced. The same locomotive 
that draws the rich draws the poor. As some one has said, 
‘“‘the locomotive is a great democrat.’ The same spinning- 
jennies and power-looms that weave for one class weave for 
another. Not only does this tendency appear among the dif- 
ferent classes of the same nation, but between different nations. 
Commerce, -by its exchanges, makes the nations partakers of 
each other’s wealth. It makes the discoveries and progress of 
one nation the common property of all. The steam-engine, 
the telegraph, the railway, are rapidly spréading over the 
whole earth. Even civilization, then, tends towards increasing 
homogeneity in our race. The instinct of the masses, as if in 
rude mimickry of the brotherhood of the gospel, articulates 
its aspirations in the watchwords—Liberty, Equality, Frater- 
nity. All this reaches its full and genuine realization in pro- 
portion as morality and religion, especially the glorious gospel, 
pervade the nations and mould society. In degree as men are 
wicked and selfish, they are discordant, belligerent, heteroge- 
neous. In so far as they become pure and good, they become 
congenial, harmonious, ‘“‘homogeneous.” But in Christ ‘all 
are brethren.’’ ‘There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female, for ye 
are all one in Christ.” Gal. iii. 28. Here we find the true homo- 
geneity, in the one holy catholic church, not in any single out- 
ward organization, but in the ‘‘communion of saints,” who love 
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the Lord Jesus Christ and will live and reign with him for ever. 
So far as this religion prevails it unifies mankind, making them 
one body, with one spirit, one hope, one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and Father of all. All “persistence of 
force,” among men uncontrolled by this, it is granted and 
insisted, tends to the heterogeneous, to discord, confusion, and 
every evil work. 

But without stopping longer on this question, let us see 
whither our author carries it, or it carries him. Having set- 
tled it, that evolution, from the simple to the complex, is the 
method by which all things come into being, he proceeds to 
inquire what this process involves. Having told us it is 
‘probable that every species of organic form up to the most 
complex, has arisen out of the simplest, through the accummu- 
lation of modifications upon modifications, just as every indi- 
vidual organic form arises,” (p. 184,) he at length comes to 
say, that ‘manifestly this community of result implies com- 
munity of causation..... Determining evolution of every 
kind—astronomic, geologic, organic, ethnologic, social, econo- 
mic, artistic, &e.—they must be concerned with something com- 
mon to all these; and to see what these possess in common 
will be the best method of guiding ourselves to the desired 
solution. The only obvious respect in which all kinds of evo- 
lution are alike, is, that they are modes of change.... We 
narrow the field of inquiry by recognizing the change in which 
evolution consists as a change in the arrangement of parts: 
of course using the word parts in its most extended sense, as 
signifying both units and masses of such units.” Pp. 
219—221. 

Having reached this point, the author proceeds directly to 
the goal of which he is in quest by the following steps :— 
‘‘Hvidently the problem, as thus expressed, brings us face to 
face with the ultimate elements of phenomena in general. 
It is impossible to account for a certain change in the ar- 
rangement of the parts of any mass without involving, first, 
the matter which makes up the parts thus rearranged, next the 
motion exhibited during the rearrangement, and then the force 
producing this motion. The problem is a dynamical one; and 
there can be no truly scientific solution of it, save one given 
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in terms of matter, motion and foree—terms in which all other 
dynamical problems are expressed and solved. 

‘The proposal thus to study the question from a purely 
physical point of view, will, most likely, notwithstanding what 
has been been said in the first part of this work, raise in 
some minds either alarm or prejudice. Having throughout 
life constantly heard the charge of materialism,” &c.,... 
‘“men who have not risen above that vulgar conception which 
unites with matter the contemptuous’ epithets ‘gross’ and 
‘brute,’ may naturally enough feel dismay at the proposal to 
reduce the phenomena of life, of mind, and of society, to a 
level with those which they think so degraded. ... The course 
proposed does not imply a degradation of the so-called higher, 
but an elevation of the so-called lower.’”’ Pp. 221-2. 

Although the author, in the immediate context and at the 
close of the book, contends that his ‘implications are no 
more materialistic than they are spiritualistic, and no more 
spiritualistic than they are materialistic,’ he avowedly, and, at 
all events, most undeniably confounds and identifies matter and 
mind as at bottom one. This is enough. He denies, in what 
we have quoted, the dualism both between mind and -matter, 
and (as we shall soon more fully see) between Creator and 
creatures. He must therefore be either an Idealist or Mate- 
rialist. The former he is not, for he not only speaks of the 
“‘insanities of idealism,” p. 225, but all his modes of thought 
and expression in regard to mental phenomena are in terms of 
“matter, motion, force.” The mind is treated like matter, as 
divisible, which no spirit is or can be. The evidence is there- 
fore cumulative and irresistible that he makes physical and 
psychical forces convertible, and holds the latter to be evolved 
from the former. This is unadulterated Materialism, which, 
indeed, in the language already quoted, the author much more 
decidedly professes and apologizes for, than disclaims. 

Having thus virtually reduced all things to matter, motion, 
force, his next step is to define reality as ‘nothing more than 
persistence in consciousness.’ P. 227. Another signal instance 
of the facility for running into idealism, which so often appears 
in Materialists, and in the sensuous school. To resolve all 
reality into ‘persistence in consciousness,” is to resolve all 
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things into modes of mind, which is idealism. Language can 
be found abundantly in Locke’s great effort to trace the origin 
_of all our knowledge to the senses, implying that the things 
immediately cognized through the senses are but ideas of the 
mind; while Hume tries to resolve all things material and im- 
material into ideas and impressions. No wonder that in such 
modes of thought Berkeley saw a sure foundation for his 
Idealism, And if matter and mind are essentially one, ac- 
cording to our author’s system, although that unity of essence 
be material, it is not strange that he should set forth reality in 
terms of mind as well as of matter. 

He next proceeds to analyze our conceptions of space, time, 
matter, motion, force. Along with the usual platitudes about 
knowledge being relative, and of “relative realities,” he goes 
on to resolve all these ideas into force, or effects and deriva- 
tives of force. ‘Forces standing in certain correlations, form 
the whole content of our idea of matter.” P. 238. This being 
so, and our ideas of space being first suggested in connection 
with matter or extended substance, “the experiences from 
which the consciousness of space arises are experiences of 
force... . Concerning time, relative and absolute, a parallel 
argument leads to parallel conclusions.” P. 231. Motion “in- 
volves the conceptions of space, of time, and of matter... . 
And since, as we have seen, these are severally elaborated from 
experiences of force, as given in certain correlations, it follows 
that from a further synthesis of such experiences the idea of 
motion is also elaborated....Wecome down, then, finally, 
to force, as the ultimate of ultimates. ... Thus all other 
modes of consciousness are derivable from experiences of force, 
but experiences of force are not derivable from anything 
else.” Pp. 2338-5. 

He then undertakes to show that this “ultimate of ultimates”’ 
in the form of matter and motion, can neither be created nor 
destroyed. Here, and in what will immediately follow, we 
enter the region of the affinities of the work on the “ Correla- 
tion and Conservation of Forces,”’ already noticed, with our 
author’ssystem. He says: “if we analyze early superstitions, 
or that faith in magic which was general in later times, and 
even still survives among the uncultured, we find one of its 
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postulates to be, that. by some potent spell matter can be called 
out of non-entity, and can be made non-existent. .... We 
have learnt that relatively to our consciousness, matter never 
either comes into existence nor ceases to exist. . . . The total 
quantity of matter in the universe cannot really be conceived 
as diminished, any more than it can be conceived as increased. . . 
It is impossible to think of something becoming nothing, for 
the same reason that it is impossible to think of nothing be- 
coming something—the reason, namely, that nothing can be- 
come an object of consciousness. The annihilation of matter 
is unthinkable for the same reason that the creation of matter 
is unthinkable; and its indestructibility thus becomes an a priort 
cognition of the highest order. ... By the indestructibility of 
matter, we really mean the indestructibility of the force with 
which matter affects us.’’ Pp. 238—45. 

In the chapter following he applies a like analysis to motion, 
urging that it is absurd ‘“‘to think of motion as either being 
created or annihilated.” P. 248. So he arrives at his great 
doctrine of the ‘Persistence of Force.’’ The origin of this 
phrase he thus explains. “Some two years ago, I expressed 
to my friend Professor Huxley, my dissatisfaction with the 
current expression—“ Conservation of Force;” assigning as_ 
reasons, first, that the word “‘conservation’’ implies a con- 
server and an act of conserving; and second, that it does not 
imply the existence of the force before that particular mani- 
festation with which we commence. In place of ‘conserva- 
tion,’ Professor Huxley suggested persistence. This entirely 
meets the first of the two objections.”” P. 250. What studious 
care to eliminate everything suggestive of a personal God! 
The chapter concludes with a passage quoted with admiring 
approval by Professor Youmans, and ending as follows. ‘The 
sole truth which transcends experience by underlying it, is thus 
the Persistence of Force. ‘This being the basis of experience, 
must be the basis of any scientific organization of experience. 
To this an ultimate analysis brings us down: and on this an 
ultimate analysis must build up.” P. 258. This “persistence 
of force,” then, without intelligence, will, personality, is the 
“sole truth” that he gives us as the Head-spring of Being, 
the Fountain of Life, the Sustainer and Disposer of all 
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things, from the blind working of which all beings take their 
forms, relations, adjustments, properties, and workings. We 
have found that the author attributes belief in creation to 
superstition. But the credulity of believing the most reptile 
superstition is superlative wisdom in comparison with this. 
Verily, “the fool hath sai@ in his heart there is no God.” 

He next treats of the ‘Correlation and Equivalence of 
Forces:’’ the former of these words indicating that the dif- 
ferent kinds are mutually convertible, and the latter that they 
are mutual equivalents in nature and amount. Of course he 
“here makes the most of whatever the scientists have discovered 
or maintained in regard to the continuance and mutual con- 
vertibility of physical forces. Tracing this through the ascend- 
ing series of forces, and striving to show the successive trans- 
formations of the physical into the chemical, of these into the 
vital, and of the vegetable into the animal, he tells us, ‘“‘many 
will be alarmed by the assertion that the forces which we dis- 
tinguish as mental, come within the same generalization. Yet 
there is no alternative but to make this assertion. ... We must 
regard the sensations which such agencies, (pressure, motion, 
sound, light, &c.,) produce in us, as new forms of the agencies 
producing them. Any hesitation to admit that, between the 
physical forces and the sensations, there exists a correlation 


‘like that between the physical forces themselves, must disappear 


on remembering how the one eft like the other, is not 
qualitative only but quantitative.” P.275. ‘The forces called 
vital which we have seen to be correlates of the forces called 
physical, are the immediate sources of these thoughts and feel- 
ings; and are expended in producing them.” P. 278. ‘Various 
classes of facts thus unite to prove that the law of metamor- 
phosis, which holds among the physical forces, holds equally be- 
tween them and the mental forces. . . . How the metamorphosis 
takes place—how a force existing as motion, heat or light, can 
become a mode of consciousness... . These are mysteries which 
it is impossible to fathom. But they are not profounder mys- 
teries than the transformations of physical forces into each 
other.”” Pp. 280-1. The same principle is applied, of course, 
to the social forces which result from the combined operation 
of the physical, vital, and mental. 
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The main point here to be marked is, the identification of 
mental and material forces—that materialism which in the au- 
thor’s writings shows great “persistence of force.’’ All the 
plausibility of his reasonings on this subject arises from the 
mysterious and reciprocal influence of mind and body, and the 
phenomena thence arising, especially as related to our cogni- 
tion of externals. But why do not sensations arise in a log 
when struck with rays of light and heat? What is there in 
any physical force striking or pressing us analogous to our 
consciousness or sensations thence arising? If we see the 
stars through a telescope, does the telescope therefore see? 
Really, is it meant to teach us that heat, light, and motion are 
the equivalents not only of sensation, but of reason, conscience 
and will, and transformable into them? Out upon such reptile 
philosophy, which, under pretence of elevating matter, sinks 
rational and immortal man to the grade of the brute, the 
stock, and the stone. The next stage logically, in this pro- 
gress downward, would be for him to idolize them, so closely 
do the extremes of scepticism and superstition meet. 

It is scarcely necessary, after all this, to quote the author’s 
explicit and avowed ‘‘ adhesion to the development hypothesis”’ 
ag against creation, stigmatized as a ‘“‘ Hebrew idea”? and 
“myth,” (Psychology, pp. 577T—9, Illustrations of Pro- 
gress, chap. ix.); his assertion that there are intelligent acts 
without consciousness, (Psychology, p. 501); that modes of 
consciousness subjectively are modes of force objectively, (Furst 
Principles, p. 465); that “the common notion that there is a 
line of demarcation between reason and instinct has no foun- 
dation whatever in fact,” (Psyc. p. 572); that there is a 
series of insensible steps by which brute rationality may pass 
into human rationality, (Jd. p. 578); that the ego is but a 
‘“state of consciousness,” (Jd. 618), and that the ‘notion of 
free-will”’ is a “subjective illusion,” (Jd. p. 619); and finally, 
that in treating professedly of moral education, he avowedly 
ignores the moral element, scouting it as ‘‘the transcendental 
distinction between right and wrong, about which wise men 
know so little and children nothing.” (Hducation, p. 217.) 

This system, making the universe, as it does, an evolution of 
absolute force or inscrutable power, instead of a creation by a 
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Personal God, contains the essence of Pantheism, or, more 
strictly, Monism, that all is one and one is all. We have 
Pantheism where we have the evolution of man and nature from 
an absolute impersonal power, of which they are the manifes- 
tations and outworkings. This is, for substance, the new 
philosophy of Herbert Spencer. Its Atheism and Materialism 
are not incompatible with this, and if they were, it is his cony 
cern, not ours, to explain the contradiction. Monism and Pan- 
theism are but forms of Atheism, of denying a Personal and 
Holy God. Andas to Materialism, there is the pan-materi- 
alismus of Epicurus, as well as the pan-logismus of Hegel, and 
the pan-theismus of Spinoza. We look in vain for any virus in 
Atheism, Pantheism, Materialism, and Fatalism, which these 
works do not contain. 

Professor Henry, who has beautifully illustrated the conser- 
vation and correlation of forces in the physical sphere, finds in 
it evidence of the presence and agency of God in all the 
realms of life. In anable paper on this subject in the American 
Journal of Science, for July 1860, he says: “Vitality thus 
viewed gives startling evidence of the immediate presence of a 
direct, divine, and spiritual essence, operating with the ordinary 
forces of nature, but being in itself entirely distinct from 
them.” P. 33. ‘This view of the nature of body is the 
furthest removed from Materialism; it requires a separate 
thinking principle.” P. 41. Doubtless some, if not most of 
' the writers on the mutual transformableness and continuance of 
the physical forces, whom Mr. Spencer and Prof. Youmans 
are seeking to impress into the service of the New Philosophy, 
would concur with Prof. Henry in this matter. If so, they 
ought not to have uttered an uncertain sound, or left their 
opinions to be matters of conjecture. Their zeal for God 
should have prompted them, as it did him, to guard this point 
against all misconstruction, cavil, or perversion. In regard to 
a personal God and creation, we understand Mr. Spencer to 
concede that the great majority of scientists are against him. 

And it is quite refreshing to find the prince of naturalists 
and zodlogists earnestly and eloquently protesting against this 
whole development or evolution theory, in relation to the king- 
dom of life, as wholly unsupported by facts, and of pernicious 
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tendency. Says Agassiz: ‘Tad Mr. Darwin, or his followers, 
furnished a single fact to show that individuals change in the 
course of time, in such a manner as to produce at last species 
different from those known before, the state of the case might 
be different. But it stands recorded now as before, that the 
animals known to the ancients are still in existence, exhibiting 
to this day the characters they exhibited of old. ... Until the 
facts of nature are shown to have been mistaken by those who 
have collected them, and that they have a different meaning 
from that now generally assigned to them, I shall therefore 
consider the transmutation theory as a scientific mistake; un- 
true in its facts, unscientific in its methods, and mischievous 
in its tendency.” Jd. 144-54. ‘Though I know those who 
hold it to be very unscientific to believe that thinking is not 
something inherent in matter, and that there is an essential 
difference between inorganic and living and thinking beings, 
I shall not be prevented by any such pretensions of a false 
philosophy from expressing my conviction, that so long as it 
cannot be shown that matter or physical forces do actually 
reason, the manifestation of thought is evidence of the existence 
of a thinking being, as the author of such thought, and I shall 
look upon an intelligent and intelligible connection between the 
facts of nature as direct proof of the existence of a thinking 
God.” Jd. March, 1858. P. 204. 

These few words from these great masters in science contain 
more precious truth than all Mr. Herbert Spencer’s toilsome 
and voluminous works. We do not underrate nor depreciate 
the extent of his knowledge and research, the keenness and 
astuteness of his mind, his ingenuity and tact as a writer, or 
the originality and value of his articles within a certain sphere 
—the sphere of matter and sense—the sphere that remains 
after obliterating the moral ideas, the spiritual, immortal, and 
accountable nature of man, and a personal, holy, and reigning 
God, from the universe. But this void fatally vitiates the 
whole. It is as if one should describe the solar system without 
the sun, the body without a soul or a head, the earth without 
its fauna and flora, sociology without government. However 
shrewd and useful, therefore, may be many of his writings on 
some branches, yet this is more than balanced by tearing them 
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from their living root. “Thus, in his famous educational article 
entitled “What knowledge is of most worth?’ which was not 
only endorsed, but republished in one of our New York dailies, 
which numbers its readers by the hundred thousand, Physical 
Sciencé is put foremost. All that comes into competition with 
it is disparaged; supersensual, spiritual, scriptural knowledge 
is ignored; while the science commended is pronounced “ an- 
tagonistic to the superstitions that pass under the name of 
religion.”” All that can be said in praise of Spencer’s miscella- 
neous writings, can be said in praise not only of those of Hume, 
Compte, Malthus, but in a far higher degree of Mill, who 
is a mightier man than our author. He, near the close of his 
Logic, avows his adhesion to the radical and destructive princi- 
ples of the Positive Philosophy of Compte. Mr. Spencer took 
pains to write a letter to the Mew Hnglander, in which he had 
been styled a positivist, denying the imputation. That some of 
his methods are not precisely the same as Compte’s, we are 
aware. But as to the whole animus, scope, and results of his 
system, with regard to the immaterial, the moral and divine— 
Religion and Christianity—let him choose between them who 
will. We submit to our readers whether the choice is worth 
the trouble of making. 

It is a portentous fact, which the friends of Christianity, and 
indeed of religion and morality, cannot afford to ignore or 
neglect, that sceptical and destructive opinions are just now 
having a formidable development in Great Britain, whence 
they, of course, migrate more freely to this country than from 
the continent. Aside of the church, a positive and semi-posi- 
tive school, with their allies, under the lead of such men as 
Huxley, Darwin, Spencer, and Mill, appear to be assailing the 
fundamental, moral, and religious convictions of men from the 
scientific side, with weapons claimed to be forged in the labo- 
ratories of physical science. The absolute atheism or religious 
nihilism to which they go, has been sufficiently pomted out. 
Another class enter upon the same destructive work from the 
ideal and transcendental side, following their German masters. 
Mr. Morell seems to have been oscillating to and fro from one to 
the other. We have not seen his ‘Introduction to the Study 
of Mental Philosophy on the Inductive Method;” but, from 
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some extracts in an able Review of it by Professor Noah Por- 
ter of Yale College, in the American Presbyterian and Theo- 
logical Review for April, 1864, we judge that he is now leaning 
to the sensuous school. From the alleged correlation between 
physical forces, he argues “that a similar correlation exists 
between vital energy, nervous energy, and mental energy ;” 
‘that the vital forces and the mind forces are one and the same 
at the root,” etc., etc. This seems just now the newest and 
most fashionable drift of destructive thinking. Both currents 
form a confluence in the Westminster Review, and in the party 
of Destructives in the Established Church. These, with the 
growth of Romish tenets and practices in the Establishment, . 
and of the Romish Church out of it, form an antagonistic yet 
combined and fearful host arrayed against the faith once 
delivered to the saints, the truth as it is in Jesus. The signs 
are manifold that this thing is not done in a corner, but that 
the assault upon the fundamentals of faith will be transferred 
from the old world to the new, and rage from within as well as 
without the pale of the church. . Those set for the defence of 
the gospel must therefore gird on their armor. They must 
watch, detect, expose, confront and overpower their foe. Valiant 
for the truth, speaking it in love, strengthened by Him who is 
the Truth, they shall conquer. When the enemy comes in like 
a flood, the Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a standard against 
him. It is a giant with which we have to wrestle—but a blind 
giant after all—blind to the intuitions of our nobler and im- 
mortal nature, to the soul, God, and immortality: ‘a Cyclops 
with one eye, and that in the back of its head,” and giving 
us the “ouran-outang theology of the origin of the human 
race in place of the Book of Genesis.” Let us pierce with the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God, this 


Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum, 


and we need not fear the issue. We shall be more than con- 
querors through Him that hath loved us. 
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Art. V.—Principles of Church Union, and the Reunion of 
the Old and New-school Presbyterians. 


THERE is an organization, having its seat_in the city of New 
York, “to secure a greater unity of faith and feeling and of 
corresponding action among evangelical Christians.’’ It hopes 
to effect “a Federal Union’ of the several evangelical denomi- 
nations, ‘‘under one general church government, by the very 
constitution of which unity may be secured, and the rights of 
individual denominations, however obscure, may be protected.” 
The president of this organization is the Hon. Alex. W. Brad- 
ford. There are twenty-one vice-presidents already chosen, 
among whom we notice such familiar and honoured names as 
Hon. Daniel Lord, Gen. John A. Dix, Shepherd Knapp, H. E. 
Pierrepont, the late Wm. Curtis Noyes, Hiram Ketchun, &c. 
There are two secretaries, J. M. Buckingham and Rev. Henry 
Kimball. The chairman of.the Executive Committee is the 
Rey. W. A. Muhlenberg, D. D. A public meeting of the 
friends of this movement was held in New York on the 2d and 
3d of March. Similar meetings are to be held in April at 
Philadelphia; in June at Boston, and later in the season, in the 
West. It appears therefore that this movement is inaugurated 
under very high auspices, and is to be carried on with energy. 
The promotion of Christian fellowship and codperation among 
all true believers is an object which commends itself to the 
conscience and heart of every Christian. The plan most 
prominent apparently in the minds of those who have formed 
this organization, is to attempt a Federal Union of all Evan- 
gelical Denominations. This is analogous to the plan often 
broached by philanthropic statesmen of a Federation of Nations. 
Each of the confederates was to retain its own nationality, insti- 
tutions, and supreme authority within its own limits, but all to 
be subject to.a common tribunal for the decision of questions 
of conflicting interests, or which concerned all the members of 
the federation. By this means it was hoped wars might be 
prevented, the necessity for the enormous expenses and other 
evils of standing armies be obviated, and all the interests of 
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Christian civilization be advanced. This, too, was a grand 
idea; benevolent, beneficent, and Christian; the substitution of 
reason for the sword, the decisions of a civil tribunal for that 
of the battle-field. The only objection to it was impractica- 
bility. . It supposed nations and their rulers to be more reason- 
able and better than they really are. Let us hope that the 
same fatal objection may not be found to bear against the plan 
above mentioned for a federation of Christian churches. 

In the January. number of this journal, we published an 
article from the pen of a respected contributor, advocating the 
confederation of the various Presbyterian bodies in this country, 
of which there are at least eight or ten distinct organizations. 
That article presented in a clear light the serious evils which 
flow from this multiplicity of Presbyterian bodies. Not only 
the evils of sectarian jealousy and rivalry, but the enormous 
waste which it incurs of men, labour, and money. It did not 
propose an amalgamation of all these independent organizations, 
but suggested that while each should retain its own separate 
being, its order, discipline, and usages, the possession and con- 
trol of its own property and institutions, all should be subject 
to one general synod, for the decision of matters of dispute, and 
the conduct of missionary and other benevolent operations, in 
which all Calvinistic Presbyterians can, without the sacrifice of 
principle, combine. The advantages of this plan are obvious, 
in the promotion of efficiency, in the consolidation of efforts, in 
the economy of men and means, and in the prevention of un- 
seemly rivalry and interference. But we must take men and 
churches as they are. Those who are liberal, and, shall we 
say, enlightened enough, thus to codperate, may be persuaded 
into such an union. But if some Presbyterians believe that it 
is sinful to sing Watts’s hymns, and that they would be false to 
their “testimony” and principles even to commune with those 
who use such hymns in the worship of God; what can be 
done? We cannot force them to think otherwise, and while 
they retain their peculiar views they are doomed to isolation. 

In the Assembly of 1863 a memorial was presented in favour 
of the reunion of the Old and New-school branches of the 
Presbyterian church, to which a respectful answer was returned 
by the Assembly, declaring that it was inexpedient to take at 
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that time any decided action on the subject; and referring to 
the fraternal correspondence between the two bodies then 
already inaugurated as the ¢nitiative to a better understanding, 
which might serve “to prepare the way for a union that shall 
be harmonious and permanently promotive of the interests of 
truth and vital godliness.’’ As condition and preparation for 
such union, the Assembly urge the careful instruction of the 
young in ‘‘ the distinctive principles of Christian doctrine and 
church polity as held by the Presbyterian church.’”’ In 1864 
the subject was brought before the one Assembly in Dayton, 
and the other at Newark, by overtures from the presbyteries. 
The New-school Assembly adopted a paper breathing a very 
fraternal spirit, and expressing very sound principles, which was 
transmitted to our General Assembly, and responded to in a 
kind and respectful manner. While expressing satisfaction at 
the results of the plan of correspondence now in successful 
operation, our Assembly declare that it was not expedient at 
present ‘‘to propose any additional measures towards the con- 
summation of the object contemplated by the presbyteries 
whose action has been submitted to their consideration ;’’ and 
they express their “‘ concurrence with the suggestions and coun- 
sels of the Assembly of 1863,” in the resolution relating to 
instruction in the distinctive principles of Presbyterian doc- 
trine and polity, which suggestions they recommend ‘to the 
prayerful consideration of the parties concerned.” Certain 
friends of reunion, apparently not fully satisfied with the action 
of the Assembly, called a meeting in the city of Newark, at 
which earnest addresses were made, and measures adopted to 
promote the object contemplated. Since then an association 
or organization has been formed at Cincinnati, under the gnid- 
ance of prominent and influential men belonging to both 
branches of the church, and a monthly periodical instituted to 
advocate the reunion of the two churches. 

The facts above stated afford very clear evidence of a wide- 
spread movement in the public mind, not confined to Presby- 
terians, but embracing other denominations, in favour of a 
closer union among evangelical Christians. We have no doubt 
that this is, in great measure, a healthy movement. ‘The object 
aimed at is undoubtedly right and very important, and the mo- 
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tives which impel to efforts for its attainment may well be assumed 
to be, in the general, holy motives. As the union of Chris- 
tians is an obvious duty, it should be carried out as far and 
as completely as fidelity to the truth and righteousness will 
admit. When the diversity between denominational churches 
is clear and avowed, nothing more than a federal union, which 
shall leave each in the possession and avowal of its peculiar 
faith and order, is possible. But where, as among Presbyterians, 
there is the profession of the same faith and polity, the desire 
is natural to strive for complete amalgamation. ‘This is espe- 
cially the case as to the two branches of the American Pres- 
byterian church, whose separation is of comparatively recent 
origin. This we understand to be the avowed object of the 
advocates of the reunion of the two bodies. Whether this 
reunion should be accomplished in the present state of things, 
is a question not to be decided upon the general ground, 
that Christian union, internal and external, is commanded in the 
word of God; nor on the ground of sentiment or feeling; nor 
on considerations of expediency, but on the ground of principle. 
Believers are commanded to be one body in external organiza- 
tion as well as in heart, but other things also are commanded 
which are not to be sacrificed to anything merely external and 
formal. God prefers mercy to sacrifice. 

All Protestants agree that the church in heaven and on 
earth is one. There is one fold, one kingdom, one family, one 
body. They all agree that Christ is the centre of this unity. 
Believers are one body in Christ Jesus; that is, in virtue of 
their union with him. The bond of this union between Christ 
and his people, apart from the eternal federal union constituted 
before the foundation of the world, is the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit. By one Spirit we are baptized into or constituted 
one body. That Spirit working faith in us, does thereby unite 
us to Christ in our effectual calling. 

It follows from the indwelling of the Holy Spirit being the 
principle of unity, or the bond which unites all believers to 
each other, and all to Christ, that all the legitimate manifesta- 
tions of this unity must be referable to the Spirit’s presence. 
That is, they must be his fruits, produced by his influence on 
the hearts of his people. As the Holy Spirit is a teacher—as 
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he dwells in believers as an unction from the Holy One, which, 
as the apostle says, (1 John ii. 27), teaches them all things, 
so that they need not that any man teach them, it follows that 
all true Christians agree in faith. They have one faith, as they 
have one Lord and one baptism. If they were perfect, that is, 
if they perfectly submitted to the guidance of the Spirit by his 
word and by his inward influence, this agreement in matters of 
faith would be perfect. But as this is not the case, as imper- 
fection attaches to everything human in this life, the unity of 
faith among believers is also imperfect. Nevertheless it is real. 
It is far greater than would be inferred from the contentions of 
theologians, and it includes everything essential to Christianity. 
That there is one God; that the Godhead subsists in three per- 
sons, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; that the Eternal Son 
of God assumed our nature, was born of a woman, and 
suffered and died for our salvation; that He is the only Saviour 
of men; that it is through his merit and grace men are deliv- 
ered from the condemnation and power of sin; that all men 
being sinners, need this salvation; that it is only through the 
power of the Holy Ghost sinners are made partakers of the 
redemption of Christ; that those who experience this renewing 
of the Holy Ghost and are united to Christ, and they only, are 
made partakers of eternal life—these are doctrines which enter 
into the faith of all Christian churches, and of all true believers. 
As it is not for us to say what is the lowest degree of know- 
ledge necessary to salvation, so it is not for us to deter- 
mine, with precision and confidence, what degree of aberration 
from the common faith of Christians forfeits the communion of 
saints. We know indeed that those who deny the Son, deny the 
Father also, and that if any man believe that Jesus is the Son 
of God, he is born of God. 

2. The Holy Spirit is not only a teacher but a sanctifier. 
All those in whom he dwells are more or less renewed after the 
image of God, and consequently they all agree in their religious 
experience. The Spirit convinces all of sin, 7. e.,.of guilt, moral 
pollution, and helplessness. He reveals to all the righteousness 
of Christ; @. e., the righteousness of his claims to be received, 
loved, worshipped, and obeyed, as the Son of God and the 
Saviour of the world. He excites in all in whom he dwells the 
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same holy affections, in greater or less degrees of strength and 
constancy. True Christians, therefore, of all ages and in all 
parts of the world, are one in their inward spiritual life, in its 
principles and its characteristic exercises. The prayers, the 
hymns, the confessions and thanksgivings, which express the 
yearning desires and outgoings of soul of one, suit all others. 
This is a bond of fellowship. which unites in mystic union the 
hearts of all the people of God, and makes them one family or 
household. 

3. The Holy Spirit is a Spirit of love, and love is one of the 
fruits of his presence. The command of Christ to his disciples, 
so often repeated by him and his apostles, is written on the 
heart by the Spirit, and becomes a controlling law in all his 
people. This is not mere benevolence, nor philanthropy, nor 
friendship, nor any form of natural affection. It is a love of 
the brethren because they are brethren. It is a love founded 
on their character and on their relation to Christ. It extends 
therefore to all Christians without distinction of nation, or 
culture, or ecclesiastical association. It leads not only to acts of 
kindness, but to religious fellowship. It expresses itself in the: 
open and cordial recognition of every Christian as a Christian, 
and treating him accordingly. We confess Christ when we 
confess his followers to be our brethren; and it is one form of 
denying Christ to refuse to acknowledge his disciples as such. 
Inasmuch as ye did it unto them, ye did it unto me, are very 
comprehensive, as well as very solemn words. 

It is thus that all believers as individuals are one spiritual 
body. But the union of believers extends much further than 
this. Man is a social being, and the Holy Spirit in the hearts 
of the people of God is an organizing principle. As men, in 
virtue of their natural constitution, form themselves into families, 
tribes, and nations, united not only by community of nature 
and of interests, but by external organic laws and institutions ; 
so believers in Christ, in virtue of their spiritual nature, or 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit as the principle of 
spiritual life, form themselves into societies for the propagation 
and culture of their spiritual nature. 

This leads 1, to their uniting for the purposes of Christian 
worship, and the celebration of the Christian ordinances. 2. To 
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the institution of church government, in order to carry out the 
injunctions of the word of God, and the exercise of mutual 
watch and care, or for the exercise of discipline. It arises out 
of the nature of Christianity, in other words, it arises out of 
the state of mind produced in believers by the indwelling of the 
Spirit, that they should, under the guidance of the written 
word, adopt means of deciding on the admission of members to 
the church, and upon the exclusion of the unworthy, as well as 
for the selection or appointment of the officers necessary for 
their edification. Thus individual or separate congregations 
are formed. The natural principle of association of such in- 
dividual churches is proximity. Those believers who reside 
sufficiently near each to make it possible or convenient for them 
to meet from Sabbath to Sabbath, would naturally unite for 
the purposes above indicated. 

dd. The unity of the church, however, continues. These 
separate congregations constitute one church. First, because 
they have the same faith, and the same Lord. Secondly, 
because they are associated on the same terms; so that a 
member admitted to one, becomes a member of the church 
universal; and a member excluded from one congregation is 
thereby excluded from the fellowship of all. It would indeed 
be an anomaly, if the man whom Paul required the Corinthians 
to excommunicate, could by removing to Philippi be restored 
to the communion of .the saints. Thirdly, because every 
single congregation is subject to the body of other churches. 
Believers are required by the word, and impelled by the indwel- 
ling of the Spirit, to be subject to their brethren in the Lord. 
The ground of this subjection is not the fact that they are 
neighbours, and therefore is not confined to those with whom 
they are united in daily or weekly acts of worship. Nor does 
it rest on any contract or mutual covenant, so as to be limited 
to those to whom we may agree to obey. It is founded on the 
fact that they are brethren; that the Spirit of God dwells in 
them, and therefore extends to all the brethren. ‘The doctrine 
that a church is formed by mutual covenant, and that its 
authority is limited to those who agree together for mutual 
watch and care, is as inconsistent with the nature of Chris- 
tianity and the word of God, as that parental authority is 
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founded on a covenant between the parent and the children. 
Children are required to obey their parents, because they are 
parents, and not because they have covenanted to obey them. 
In like manner we are required to obey our brethren, because 
they are brethren; just as we are bound to obey the wise and 
good, because they are what they are; or as we are bound to 
obey reason and conscience, because they are reason and con- 
science; or God, because he is God. Mutual covenants as the 
ground and limitation of church authority, and the “social 
compact” as the ground of ciyil government, are alike anti- 
scriptural. The church therefore remains one body, not only 
spiritually, but outwardly. Hach individual congregation is a 
member of an organic whole, as the several members of the 
human body are united not only by the inward principle of life 
common to them all, but in external relation and mutual 
dependence. The eye cannot say to the ear, nor the hand to 
the foot, ‘thou art not of the body.” 

It follows from what has been said, that the church in any 
one town or city would be subject to those in its immediate 
vicinity, and those again to the churches in a larger circle, and 
these to the church universal. Thus by an inward law, pro- 
vincial and national churches, or ecclesiastical organizations, 
would be formed, all inwardly and outwardly connected, and 
all subject to the church as a whole. The representative prin- 
ciple which pervades the Bible, and which has its foundation in 
the nature of man, is also founded in the nature of the church, 
and is necessarily involved in her organization. As it is phy- 
sically impossible that all the people should assemble for the 
administration of government and discipline, it is a matter of 
necessity that the power of the church should be exercised 
through its properly appointed representatives—so that this 
organic outward union of the church, as the expression of its 
inward spiritual unity, becomes feasible, and has to a large 
extent been actual. 

It can hardly be denied that such is the normal or ideal 
state of the church. This is the form which it would in fact 
have assumed, if it had not been for disturbing influences. A 
tree planted under favourable circumstances of soil and climate, 
and with free scope on every side, assumes its normal shape 
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and proportions, and stands forth the realization of its idea. 
But if the soil or climate be uncongenial, or if the tree be 
hedged in, it grows indeed, but in a distorted shape, and with 
cramped and crooked limbs. This has been the actual history 
of the church. ‘The full and free development of its inward 
life has been so hindered by the imperfection of that life itself, 
and by adverse external influences, that instead of filling the 
earth with its branches, or standing one and symmetrical, as a 
cedar of Lebanon, or an oak of Bashan, it is rent and divided, 
and her members twisted out of their natural shape and pro- 
portions. 

These adverse influences, although partly external, (geo- 
graphical and political,) have been principally from within. 
As external union is the product and expression of spiritual 
unity; if the latter be defective, the former must be imperfect. 
Christians have not been so united in their views of Christian 
doctrine and order as to render it possible for them all to be 
joined in one organized external body. Romanists (especially. 
of the genuine ultramontane school) assume that Christ consti- 
tuted his church in the form of an absolute monarchy, and 
appointed the bishop of Rome its head, and invested him with 
absolute power to decide all questions of doctrine and morals, 
and with universal authority to exercise discipline; making 
him, in short, his vicar, with plenary power upon earth; and 
that the church can exist under no other form, so that to deny 
the authority of the pope is to secede from the church. As no 
man can be a member of the Russian empire and enjoy its 
privileges, who does not acknowledge the authority of the Czar, 
. $0 no one can be a member of the Romish Church who does 
not acknowledge the authority of the pope. This theory of 
the nature and organization of the church, and of the condition 
of membership therein, of necessity separates those who adopt 
it from all other Christians. If they are right, all who protest 
and refuse to acknowledge the Bishop of Rome as their sove- 
reign lord, are schismatics. If they are wrong, then the 
crime of schism rests on them. In either case, however, the 
church is divided. 

Prelatists, on the other hand, hold to the perpetuity of the 
apostleship, and assume that bishops are the official successors 
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of the apostles, and ought to be accepted and obeyed as such. 
The class of those who adopt this theory teach that the being 
of the church depends on this principle. As in the early 
church those only were recognized as members who received 
the doctrines and submitted to the authority of the apostles, so 
now those only are in the church who yield like subjection to 
the prelates having apostolic succession. Another class, while 
they do not go to this extreme, still hold that it is the duty of 
all Christians to adopt and submit to the episcopal organiza- 
tion of the church, and to render canonical obedience to its 
prelates. 

Presbyterians are fully persuaded, from their interpretation 
of the Scriptures, that the office of the apostles was temporary ; 
that they have no official successors, and that presbyters are 
the highest permanent officers of the church, according to its 
original design and institution. They therefore cannot con- 
scientiously submit to the claims either of papal or prelatical 
authority, and are necessitated to organize an external church 
for themselves; or rather, as they believe, to maintain and 
perpetuate the original and divinely appointed mode of organi- 
zation. 

Independents believe that a church is a company of believers 
united by mutual covenant for the purposes of Christian wor- 
ship and discipline, and is complete in itself, subject to no eccle- 
siastical authority but that of its own members. Holding these 
views they cannot submit to pope, prelates, or presbyteries, 
Thus we have the external church of necessity divided into 
three independent, antagonistic bodies. The evil, however, 
has not stopped here. 

Baptists assume that immersion is essential to baptism; that 
baptism is necessary to membership in the visible church; and 
that adult believers are the only proper subjects of that 
Christian ordinance. Hence they cannot recognize any persons 
as members of the church who were either baptized in infancy, 
or to whom the rite was administered otherwise than by immer- 
sion. They are thus separated (at least externally) from the 
great body of Christians. Less diversities of opinion than any 
of the above have led to the multiplication of sects. Some 
Presbyterians, believing that the civil magistrate is clothed with 
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the power to maintain the purity of the church, will not recog- 
nize the authority of any magistrate who has not bound himself 
by covenant to exercise his power to sustain the church accord- 
ing to their views of gospel doctrine and order. These Cove- 
nanters, therefore, separate from other Presbyterians who do 
not agree with them in this fundamental principle. Otherwise 
they would be unfaithful, as they believe, to the testimony for 
the truth which they are bound to bear. 

Others again believe that the Book of Psalms was divinely 
appointed to be used in public worship, and that the use of 
hymns written by uninspired men in the service of God is a 
violation of his commands. With such a belief they cannot 
unite in worship or communion with those who differ from them 
in this matter. Thus the evil has gone on increasing until the 
church is split into sects and independent communions almost 
without number. Nevertheless, the existence of such divisions 
is the less of two evils. When men differ, it is better to avow 
their diversity of opinion or faith, than to pretend to agree, or 
to force discordant elements in a formal uncongenial union. 

It is clear from the history of the church, that diversity as 
to forms of church government, or matters connected with wor- 
ship and discipline, more than differences about doctrine, has 
been the cause of existing divisions of the church. Many 
Romanists, Episcopalians, and all Presbyterians (with few ex- 
ceptions) have been, and are, Augustinian in doctrine. In the 
Romish Church, during all the middle ages, Augustinians, 
Pelagians, and Semi-Pelagians were included in her communion. 
The same diversity notoriously exists in the Church of Eng- 
land, and in the episcopal churches of this country at the 
present day. These churches are one, not in doctrine, but in 
virtue of their external organization, and subjection to one and 
the same governing body. In the Romish Church the principle 
or centre of union is the pope; in the Church of England the 
king in council; in the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States, the General Convention. The Presbyterians of 
Scotland, subject to the same General Assembly, constitute one 
church; those subject to another Assembly constitute another. 
And so it is in the United States. Churches therefore may 
agree in their standards of doctrine, in their form of govern- 
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ment, and mode of worship, and yet be separate, independent 
bodies. 

The existence of denominational churches being unavoidable 
in the present imperfect state of inward spiritual unity among 
Christians, it becomes important to determine their relative 
duties. In the first place, it is their duty to combine or unite 
in one body (so far as geographical and political considerations 
will permit), wherever and whenever the grounds of their sepa- 
ration are inadequate and unscriptural. They are not bound 
to unite when the differences between them are such as to pre- 
vent harmonious action; but where the points in which they 
differ are either such as the Scriptures do not determine, or 
which are of minor importance, it is obviously wrong that all 
the evils arising from the multiplication of sects should for the 
sake of these subordinate matters be continued. It is clearly 
impossible that Romanists and Protestants should be united in 
the same ecclesiastical organization. ‘It is no less impossible 
that anything more than a federal union, such as may exist 
between independent nations, can be formed between Prelatists 
and Presbyterians, between Baptists and Peedobaptists, between 
Congregationalists and any other denomination recognizing the 
authority of church courts, The principles conscientiously 
adopted by these different bodies are not only different, but 
antagonistic and incompatible. Those who hold them can no 
more form one church than despotism and democracy can be 
united in the constitution of the same state. If by divine 
right all authority vests in the king, it cannot vest in the 
people. The advocates of these opposite theories therefore 
cannot unite in one form of government. It is no less obvious 
that if ecclesiastical power vests in one man—the bishop—it 
cannot vest in a presbytery. Episcopalians and Presbyterians 
therefore cannot unite. ‘The latter deny the right of the 
bishop to the prerogatives which he claims; and the former 
deny the authority of the presbytery which it assumes. The 
same thing is equally plain of Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists. The former regard themselves as bound by the 
decisions of sessions and presbyteries; the latter refuse to 
recognize the right of church courts to exercise discipline or 
government. So long, therefore, as such differences exist 
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among Christians, it is plain that Romanists, Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, and Congregationalists, must form separate and 
independent bodies. 

Differences as to doctrine do not form such insuperable 
barriers to church union as diversity of opinion respecting eccle- 
siastical government. The creed of a church may be so 
general, embracing only the fundamental doctrines of the gos- 
pel, such as can be professed with a good conscience by all true 
Christians, and thus ministers and members who differ widely 
within those limits may unite in one ecclesiastical organization: 
It is notorious that great differences of doctrine prevail in all 
large churches, as in the Church of England, and the Church 
of Scotland, and in this country in the Episcopal church, and 
in a less degree, perhaps, among Presbyterians. Much as 
to this point depends on the standards of the church. Those 
standards may be so strict and so extended as to exclude all 
but Calvinists, or all but Arminians, as is the case with the 
Wesleyans. It is a question of delicacy and difficulty how 
minute a confession of faith for an extended organization 
should be made. It may be too concise and latitudinarian, or 
it may be too minute and extended, requiring a degree of una- 
nimity greater than is necessary, and greater than is attain- 
able. Fidelity and harmony, however, both demand that the 
requirements of the standards, whatever they may be, should 
be sincerely adopted and enforced so far as every thing essen- 
tial to their integrity is concerned. 

But secondly, when union between different denominations is 
impracticable or undesirable, they have very important duties 
resting upon them in relation to each other. 1. The first and 
most comprehensive of these duties is mutual recognition. By 
this is meant the acknowledgment of their members as Christian 
brethren, and of the denominations or bodies themselves as 
Christian churches. It is a great offence against Christian 
charity, and a direct violation of the command of Christ, to 
refuse to receive as our brethren those whom Christ receives 
as his disciples. It will not avail as an excuse for such repu- 
diation of brotherhood, to say that others do not walk with us; 
that they do not adopt the same form of government, are not 
subject to the same bishops or church courts; or that they do 
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not unite with us in the same testimony as to non-essential 
matters; or do not agree with us in the same mode of worship. 
We might as well refuse to recognize a man as a fellow-crea- 
ture because he was a monarchist and not a republican, a 
European and not an American, or an African and not a Cau- 
casian. This is no small matter. Those who refuse to recog- 
nize Christians as Christians, sin against Christ and commit an 
offence which is severely denounced in the word of God. The 
same principle applies to churches. ‘To refuse to recognize as a 
church of Christ any body of associated believers united for the 
purposes of worship and discipline, can be justified only on the 
ground that some particular form of organization has by Divine 
authority been made essential to the existence of the church. 
And if essential to the existence of the church, it must be es- 
sential to the existence of piety and to the presence and opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit. Udi Spiritus Sanctus ibt Ecclesia 
is a principle founded upon the Scriptures, and held sacred by 
evangelical Christians in all ages. It was the legend on the 
banner which they raised in all their conflicts with Papists and 
High Churchmen from the beginning. A+ body of Christians 
therefore, professing the true faith, and united for the purpose 
of worship and discipline, no matter how externally organized, 
is a church which other Christians are bound to recognize as 
such, unless it can be proved that a particular mode of organi- 
zation is in fact, and by Divine command, essential to the exis- 
tence of the church. 

2. It is included in the acknowledgment that a body of 
Christians is a church of Christ, that we should commune with 
its members in public worship and in the sacraments, and allow 
them to commune with us. This follows from the spiritual 
unity of the church; from its having the same faith and the 

same Lord and God, and from the conditions of church mem- 
bership being the same for all churches. A member of the 
church at Jerusalem was entitled to the privileges of the church 
of Antioch. If he was a Christian in one place, he was no less 
a Christian in another, and the rights of a Christian belonged 
to him wherever he went. It is obvious that this principle, 
although true in itself, is limited in its practical application. 
There may be something in the mode of conducting public 
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worship or in the administration of the sacraments which hurts 
the consciences of other Christians, and prevents this freedom 
of communion in church ordinances. If a church requires all 
who partake of the Lord’s Supper to receive the elements upon 
their knees, should any man conscientiously believe that this 
posture implies the worship of the consecrated bread, he can- 
not join in the service; or if a church is so unfaithful as to 
admit to its fellowship those whom the law of Christ requires 
should be excluded, other churches are not bound to receive 
them into fellowship. These and similar limitations do not in- 
validate the principle. It remains the plain duty of all Chris- 
tain churches to recognize each other as churches, and hold 
intercourse one with another as such. And it is also their duty 
to make nothing essential either to the existence of the church 
or to church fellowship, which the word of God does not declare 
to be essential. 

3. A third duty resting on different churches or denomina- 
tions, is to recognize the validity of each other’s acts of disci- 
pline. If the church, notwithstanding its division into sects, 
is still one; if the legitimate terms of membership are the same 
in all; and if the lawful grounds of exclusion are also the same, 
then it follows that a man excluded from one church should be 
excluded from all other churches. The meaning of the act of 
suspension or excommunication is, that the subject of censure 
is unworthy of Christian fellowship. If this be true in one 
place, it is true in every place. Civil tribunals act upon this 
principle. Not only do the courts of the same state respect 
the decisions of co-ordinate courts; but the judicial decisions of 
one state are held valid in other states, until just reason can 
be shown to the contrary. The rule is the same with regard 
to acts of church discipline. The right to exercise discipline is 
to be acknowledged. The propriety and justice of the particu- 
lar acts of discipline are to be presumed and acted upon. If 
clear evidence be afforded that those acts were unauthorized 
by the law of Christ, or manifestly unjust, other churches, 
in consistency with courtesy and Christian fellowship, may dis- 
regard them. If a Baptist church should excommunicate a 
member because he had his children baptized, no poedobaptist 
church could, on that ground, refuse to receive him. Or if one 
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Presbyterian church should subject a member to discipline 
because he joined in acts of worship in which hymns written 
by uninspired men were sung, other Presbyterians would be 
free to disregard such censures. 

4, The same remarks apply to cases of ordination. If we 
are bound to recognize a given body as a Christian church, we 
are bound to admit that it has a right to all the privileges and 
prerogatives belonging to a church. Among those necessary 
prerogatives is the right to perpetuate and extend itself, and to 
appoint men to all scriptural offices necessary to that purpose. 
The ministry is a divine institution. It is appointed for the 
edification of saints and for the ingathering of those who are 
without. It is necessary, therefore, that a church should have | 
ministers; and therefore it is necessary that she should have 
the right to ordain. If the Presbyterians, Methodists, or Con- 
gregationalists are to be recognized as Christian churches, their 
right to ordain ministers cannot be legitimately denied. It is 
one thing, however, to admit the right and another to admit 
the propriety of the mode in which it is exercised. If Presby- 
terians believe that the presbytery is the organ by which the 
church signifies her conviction that a man is called by the 
Spirit to the work of the ministry, they may consistently refuse 
to receive as ministers of their own body those who have not 
been presbyterially ordained. Or if one presbytery should 
exercise its admitted right of ordination in contravention either 
of the laws of Christ, or of the rules of the Presbyterian 
church, other presbyteries would not be bound to receive such 
minister as a member. The Bishop of Oxford ordained a man 
whom the Bishop of Chester refused to allow to officiate in his 
diocese. This was not schismatical. It was not a denial of 
the right of the Bishop of Oxford to ordain; it was only a 
denial that he had properly exercised that right in a given 
case. It is not necessary therefore that one denomination 
should concern itself how other denominational churches exer- 
cise the right of appointing men to the ministry, provided it 
admits that they possess the right of appointment; and recog- 
nize those thus appointed as ministers of Christ. It can pre- 
serve the purity of its own ministry and churches without 
incurring the charge of discourtesy or schism. Presbyterians 
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may recognize Methodist preachers as ministers of the gospel, 
and welcome them to their pulpits, but they cannot be expected 
to receive them into their own body or make them pastors of 
their own churches. The same of course may be said of Method- 
ists in regard to Presbyterians. 

5. Another important duty which rests upon denominations 
recognizing each other as Christian churches, is that of non- 
mterference. When one church has. planted itself in a field 
which it is abundantly able to cultivate, it is a breach of *the 
principles of unity for another denomination to contend for 
joint-occupation. This is a great evil, and one of constant 
occurrence. It often happens that one denomination organizes 
a church in a village the population of which is barely sufficient 
for one church, when another starts a rival church, which can 
succeed only by drawing support from the other. When the 
field is the world, and so much land remains unoccupied, it is a 
great wrong thus to embarrass the operations of our fellow- 
Christians, and to burden the people with the support of two, 
three, or more churches, where one would do more good than 
many. 

6. Finally, it is obviously the duty of different denomina- 
tions to cultivate peace. They should avoid all the causes of 
alienation and ill-feeling, and do everything in their power to 
promote Christian love and fellowship. It is their duty, indeed, 
to maintain what they believe to be the truth, and endeavour 
to promote unity of faith; but they are bound to abstain from 
mere rivalry and sectarian: conflicts. 

How do these obvious principles apply to the case of the 
Old and New-school Presbyterians in this country? They now 
constitute two distinct organizations. They are as much sepa- 
rate and independent bodies as the United Presbyterians, or 
the Presbyterians in Canada or Scotland, are independent of 
each other and of us. What is the present duty of these two 
large, important, and influential bodies in relation to each other? 
It will be admitted that it is their duty to recognize each other 
as Christian churches, to worship and commune one with the 
other; to respect each other’s acts of discipline; and recognize 
the right of each to all church privileges and prerogatives. 
They are under special obligation also to cultivate peace and 
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kind feeling; to abstain from mutual criminations and abuse, 
and to do all in their power to allay what may yet remain of 
enmity arising from past contentions. It is also specially 
incumbent upon them to avoid interfering one with the other. 
In this point both parties have hitherto grievously erred. A 
handful of the adherents of the one body has been organized 
into a rival church, when the success of the one must be the 
destruction of the other.. As to all these matters there can be 
no ‘difference of opinion. But is it the present duty of these 
bodies to unite and become one church, as they were before the 
division? This is a very grave question, involving principles 
and interests of vital importance. It is obvious enough that 
this union ought to take place if it can be effected without the 
sacrifice of principle, and if it can be made real and harmonious. 
Every one is ready to acknowledge that great eyils arise from 
division; and great good might be expected from a righteous 
and cordial union of these important organizations. The only 
question is, can such a union be now reasonably expected? 
This leads to the further questions, what were the grounds of 
separation ? and do, or do not, those grounds still continue? 

It is of the last importance, in order to determine the ques- 
tion of duty in this matter, to bear in mind that the church was 
not divided by the action of the majority (the Old-school), but 
by the voluntary secession of the minority or New-school. This 
is a simple historical fact, abundantly proved by official records. 
In 1837 the Assembly passed certain acts, dissolving the third 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, and directing its members and 
churches to attach themselves to neighbouring presbyteries. 
It also declared that the Synod of the Western Reserve being 
largely composed of Congregational churches, should no longer 
be considered a constituent part of the Presbyterian church. 
A similar resolution was afterwards adopted in reference to the 
Synods of Genesee, Utica, and Geneva. The Assembly declare 
‘that it has no intention by these resolutions to affect in any 
way the standing of any member of either of said synods; nor 
to disturb the pastoral relation in any church, nor to interfere 
with the duties or relations of private Christians in their 
respective congregations.” It also directed that all churches 
presbyterially organized within the bounds of those synods 
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should apply for admission to any presbytery conveniently 
located in connection with our body; and that if any presby- 
teries within the same bounds were “strictly Presbyterian in 
doctrine and order,” they should apply for recognition to the 
next General Assembly. The fact is, that under what is called 
the Plan of Union, many churches, numerous presbyteries, and 
even whole synods, had come to be composed, in a greater or less 
degree, of Congregationalists.. The Presbytery of Lorain, for 
example, was reported to the Assembly as having svtthin its 
bounds only one Presbyterian church, all the rest being Con- 
gregational. The Presbytery of Trumbull had twelve ministers 
and only one Presbyterian church. The Synod of Western 
Reserve included one hundred and eighteen ministers, and had 
only between twenty and thirty Presbyterian churches within 
its bounds. It was because these ecclesiastical bodies were not 
organized according to the constitution that the Assembly 
declared that they could no longer be recognized as constituent 
parts of the Presbyterian Church; while it made full provision 
for the continuance of the union of all the Presbyterian elements 
included within them, with the rest of the churches. 

As these events happened nearly a generation ago, it is pro- 
bable that a large portion of our present ministers and members 
know little about them. Many of them perhaps never heard 
of the Plan of Union, and have no idea what it was. Yet a 
knowledge of these events, and of the principles involved in the 
controversy which led to the division of the church in 1838, is 
absolutely essential to an intelligent understanding of the ques- 
tion of reunion, which is now exciting so much attention. We 
must be permitted, therefore, briefly to state what the facts and 
principles involved in that catastrophe were. 

In the year 1801, the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church and the General Association of Connecticut entered 
into an agreement, called the Plan of Union, in relation to “a 
form of government for the churches in the new settlements.” 
This plan provided, 1. That a Presbyterian might be the pastor 
of a Congregational church, and a Congregationalist the pastor 
of a Presbyterian church. 2. That “‘if in the new settlements 
any church of the Congregational order shall settle a minister 
of the Presbyterian order, that church may, if they choose, 
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still conduct their discipline according to Congregational prin- 
ciples.” ‘But if any difficulty shall exist between the minister 
and the church, or any member of it, it shall be referred to the 
presbytery to which the minister shall belong, provided both 
parties agree to it; if not, to a council, consisting of any equal 
number of Presbyterians and Congregationalists, agreed upon 
by both parties.’” 38. So if a Presbyterian church call a Con- 
gregationalist as pastor, the discipline may continue Presby- 
terian, except when the difficulty is with the pastor, and then 
the matter was to be referred to a mutual council. 4. If a 
church consists partly of Congregationalists and partly of Pres- 
byterians, they were to choose a standing committee from the 
communicants to administer discipline. If a Presbyterian 
member be dissatisfied with the judgment of the said committee, 
he might appeal to the presbytery; if a Congregationalist, he 
had the right of appeal to the body of the male communicants 
of the church. 5. The Plan further provided, that the standing 
committee of any church might depute one of their number to 
attend presbytery, who should have the same right to sit and 
act in the presbytery as a ruling elder. ‘ 

It is clear that the object aimed at in this Plan was desira- 
ble and excellent; that the motives of its authors were pure and 
good; that its provisions were wise and just; and that its opera- 
tion, within the sphere originally intended, was likely to be 
salutary, so long as Congregationalists and Presbyterians were 
cordially agreed in matters of doctrine, and free from a secta- 
rian spirit. But, on the other hand, it is no less clear that the 
contracting parties were utterly incompetent to give any autho- 
rity or force to such an arrangement. The General Association 
of Connecticut had no jurisdiction over the churches even of 
that state, and they had no more right to control the action of 
the Congregationalists in the new settlements than they had 
to make laws for the Congregationalists of England. The 
General Assembly was not less powerless in the premises. 
That body acts under a written constitution; it has no more 
right to enact any thing in contravention of that constitution, 
than it has to make laws for the state. The constitution says 
that a church organically connected with our body must be 
governed by a session composed of ruling elders and the pastor ; 
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that the elders, as well as the pastor, must adopt our standards 
of doctrine and order, and be regularly ordained to his office. 
The Plan of Union permitted churches organized and governed 
on the Congregational system to have the same connection 
with the church as a whole, as regular Presbyterian churches. 
The constitution says that a presbytery must consist of all the 
ministers and one ruling elder from each church within a given 
district. The Plan of Union says that a presbytery may con- 
sist of ministers and Congregational laymen, who have never 
adopted our standards or taken upon them the obligations of 
our ruling elders. That this Plan therefore was in its origin 
and provisions utterly at variance with the constitution of the 
Presbyterian Church, is a matter beyond dispute. 

Besides this, the Plan had been greatly perverted. and abused. 
Instead of being, as originally intended, a temporary arrange- 
ment for the ‘“‘new settlements,” it was made a permanent in- 
stitution, spread over large regions of country, thickly settled 
and far advanced in wealth and resources; so that many hun- 
dreds of irregularly organized or Congregational churches came 
to be included in the Presbyterian body. At first, it was 
required that the Congregational churches should appoint a 
standing committee (an approach, at least, to a Presbyterian 
session) for the administration of discipline. But in a multi- 
tude of cases this was neglected, and the whole church was re- 
garded as the committee. The Plan contemplated Congrega- 
tional laymen being allowed to sit and vote only in the presby- 
tery which had jurisdiction over the territory to which the 
churches which they represented belonged. But in fact they 
were sent to the synods, and delegated as “ruling elders” to 
the General Assembly. They were so designated in their com- 
missions, and so enrolled on the minutes of those bodies. Thus 
Congregationalists, who had not adopted our standards, and 
who were opposed in principle to our form of government, were 
made constituent members of our church courts, and adminis-° 
tered a discipline over Presbyterians, to which they themselves 
retused subjection. This was as though Canadians, Mexicans, 
and Cubans, citizens of foreign nations, should be allowed seats 
in the Congress of the United States, and in our courts of jus- 
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tice,—should participate in making and administering laws 
which they were not called upon to obey. 

This state of things had grown up gradually and without the 
knowledge of the church at large. There was no way by which 
these facts could be officially known. Presbyterian, mixed, and 
Congregational churches were reported by the presbytery in 
the same way. From all that appeared in their reports, all 
those churches were Presbyterian—they were so designated. 
- And the delegates from them were enrolled as ruling elders. 
It filled the church therefore with astonishment, when it came 
to be discovered that to so large an extent Presbyterians were 
governed by Congregationalists, 

This subject was brought before the Assembly of 1837, by a 
convention of (Old- salvo ministers and elders, which met in the 
spring of that year in Philadelphia. The memorial of that con- 
vention was presented to the Assembly and referred to a com- 
mittee, consisting of Drs. Alexander, Green, and Baxter, and 
Messrs. Plumer, Laurie, and Lenox. That committee reported, 
“In regard to the relation existing between the Presbyterian and 
Congregational churches, the committee recommend the fol- 
lowing resolutions, viz. 

“1. That between these two branches of the American 
church, there ought, in the judgment of this Assembly, to be 
maintained sentiments of mutual respect and esteem; and for 
that purpose no reasonable efforts should be omitted to pre- 
serve a perfectly good understanding between these branches 
of the church of Christ. 

“2. That it is expedient to continue the plan of friendly inter- 
course between this church and the Congregational churches of 
New Evgland, as it now exists. 

“3. But as the ‘Plan of Union’ adopted for the new settle- 
ments, in 1801, was originally an unconstitutional act on the 
part of that Assembly, these important standing rules never 
having been submitted to the Presbyteries, and as they were 
totally destitute of authority as proceeding from the General 
Association of Connecticut, which is invested with no power to 
legislate in such cases, and especially to regulate churches not - 
within her limits, and as much confusion and irregularity have 
arisen from this unnatural and unconstitutional system of union, 
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therefore, it is resolved, that the act of the Assembly of 1801, 
entitled a ‘Plan of Union,’ be, and the same is hereby, abrogated. 

“4. That our delegates to the bodies representing the Con- 
gregational churches, be instructed to explain the reasonable- 
ness and even the necessity of the foregoing measure.” 

After a protracted and earnest debate, this report was 
adopted by a vote of 143 yeas to 110 nays. The question then 
presented itself, What was to be said and done in reference to 
those congregations, presbyteries, and synods, which were con- 
stituted on the Plan of Union now abrogated? It was proposed 
that such judicatories as were known or reported to be irregu- 
larly constituted, should be cited before the bar of the next 
Assembly. This resolution after a long debate was carried; 
yeas 128, nays 122. By this time the contending parties had 
come to the conclusion that it was better that they should sepa- 
rate and constitute two independent churches. . A committee of 
ten—five from each side of the house—was appointed, to agree 
upon the terms of separation. While that committee was 
aksent, Dr. Cuyler presented a preamble, and a series of reso- 
lutions, of which the following was the most important, viz., 
‘Resolved, That no church, which is not duly organized accord- 
ing to the provisions of our constitution, shall henceforth form 
a constituent part of any of our presbyteries, or be represented 
in any of our judicatories, unless they shall conform to our con- 
stitution, when they shall be cheerfully received.” After some 
debate, this matter was laid.aside to await the report of the 
committee ‘on an amicable division.” That committee reported 
that they agreed as to the propriety of a separation, as to the 
division of the funds, as to the names of the two bodies, as to 
the records of the church, as to its boards and constitutions, 
but could not agree as to the question whether the division 


- should be made at once or referred to the presbyteries, and as 


to whether thg present Presbyterian Church should be dissolved 
and two new bodies formed, of which neither should be the suc-. 
cessor of the one now existing. The whole matter was then: 
laid on the table by the vote—yeas 139, nays 107. Every 
effort to adjust the difficulty having failed, the resolutions above 
referred to, declaring that the abrogation of the Plan of Union 
effected the disconnection of the churches and judicatories 
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formed under it with the Presbyterian Church; and therefore, 
that the Synods of Western Reserve, and those of Geneva, 
Genesee, and Utica, were declared to be “out of the ecclesias- 
tical connection of the Presbyterian church in the United States 
of America.” 

The convention above mentioned included in their memorial 
addressed to the Assembly a testimony against certain errors, 
in reference to which they requested an expression of the judg- 
ment of the church. Those errors were specified as follows: 
1. “That God would have prevented the existence of sin in 
our world, but was unable, without destroying the moral agency 
of man: or, that for aught that appears in the Bible to the 
contrary, sin is incidental to any wise moral system. 2. That 
election to eternal life is founded on a foresight of faith and 
obedience. 3. That we have no more to do with the first sin of 
Adam than with the sins of any other parent. 4. That infants 
come into the world as free from moral defilement as was Adam 
when he was created. 5. That infants sustain the same relation 
to the moral government of God in this world as brute animals, 
and that their sufferings and death are to be accounted for on 
the same principles as those of brutes, and not by any means to 
be considered as penal. 6. That there is no other original sin 
than the fact that all the posterity of Adam, though by nature 
innocent, or possessed of no moral character, will always begin 
to sin when they begin to exercise moral agency; that original 
sin does not include a sinful bias of the human mind, and a just 
exposure to penal suffering; and that there is no evidence in 
Scripture, that infants, in order to salvation, do need redemp- 
tion by the blood of Christ and regeneration by the Holy Ghost. 
T. That the doctrine of imputation, whether of the guilt of Adam’s 
sin, or of the righteousness of Christ, has no foundation in the 
word of God, and is both unjust and absurd. 8. That the suffer- 
ings and death of Christ were not truly vicarious and penal, but 
symbolical, governmental, and instructive only. 9. That the 
impenitent sinner is by nature, and independently of the renew- 
ing influence or almighty energy of the Holy Spirit, in full pos- 
session of all the ability necessary to a full compliance with all 
the commands of God. 10. That Christ does not intercede for 
the elect until after their regeneration. 11. That saving faith 
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is not an effect of the special operation of the Holy Spirit, but 
a mere rational belief of the truth, or assent to the word of God. 
12. That regeneration is the act of the sinner himself, and that 
it consists in a change of his governing purpose, which he him- 
self must produce, and which is the result, not of any direct in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit on the heart, but chiefly of a persua- 
sive exhibition of the truth, analogous to the influence which 
one man exerts over the mind of another; or that regeneration 
is not an instantaneous act, but a progressive work. 13. That 
God has done all that he can do for the salvation of all men, and 
that man himself must do the rest. 14. That God cannot exert 
such influence on the minds of men, as shall make it certain that 
they will choose and act in a particular manner without impair- 
ing their moralagency. 15. That the righteousness of Christ is 
not the sole ground of the sinner’s acceptance with God, and that 
in no sense does the righteousness of Christ become ours. 
16. That the reason why some differ from others in regard to 
their acceptance of the gospel is, that they make themselves 
to differ.’’ 

The committee to whom this memorial was referred, recom- 

‘mended, 1. That the Assembly bear its solemn testimony 
against these and the other errors specified, whenever, where- 
ever, and by whomsoever taught. 2. That the inferior judica- 
tories be enjoined to adopt all suitable measures to keep their 
members pure from opinions so dangerous, and especially “to 
guard with great care the door of entrance into the sacred 
office. Nor can,’ it is added, “‘the Assembly regard as con- 
sistent with ministerial ordination vows, an unwillingness to 
discipline according to the rules of the word of God and of our 
standards, any person already a teacher, who may give cur- 
rency to the foregoing errors.”’ 

The consideration of this part of the report of the committee 
was, after some discussion, deferred until after the action of 
the Assembly in reference to the Plan of Union. It was sub- 
sequently taken up and adopted. 

From this narrative it appears that the two great points, and 
the only ones prominently before the Assembly, as to which 
the parties differed, were doctrine and order. As to the latter, 
as we have seen, the Old-school insisted that all churches and 
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judicatories in connection with our church should be presby- 
terially organized agreeably to the constitution. The New- 
school insisted that Congregational churches should be included 
in our body and represented by lay delegates, with all the 
- rights of ruling elders, in all our church courts. As to doc- 
trine, the difference was not that all the Old-school were ortho- 
dox and all the New-school heterodox; nor that errors which 
a large part of the New-school party rejected did in fact more 
or less prevail among our ministers and churches; but the 
great and vital difference was, whether these errors should be a 
bar to ministerial communion. The one party would refuse to 
license or ordain any one who avowed the opinions above 
referred to. The other would and did ordain them without 
hesitation. The one party called for their condemnation by 
the church, the other resisted the utterance of such testimony. 
The one endeavoured to exercise discipline on those who avowed 
the errors in question in their writings, the other earnestly op- 
posed all such exercise of discipline. 

It was these doctrinal differences, far more than questions 
relating to church organization, which had profoundly agitated 
the church for years before the disruption. Indeed, the reason 
why so much feeling was excited when it was found that Con- 
gregationalists were, to so large an extent, incorporated in our 
judicatories, was that these Congregationalists, although not 
subject to our standards, were almost without exception found 
among either the abettors or protectors of false doctrine. And 
the main ground of opposition to the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society was the conviction that it was extensively used 
to promote doctrinal errors. 

No one doubts that at the time of the disruption there were, 
as there are now, many excellent ministers in the New-school 
body sound in the faith, who would be an honour and blessing 
to any church. But it is as little open to doubt that there 
were among them many who openly avowed and taught the 
doctrines against which the Assembly felt called upon to bear 
their solemn testimony. And what is perhaps of still more 
importance, the party, as a party, strenuously resisted making 
the holding of those errors a bar to ministerial communion. 
This is plain, 1. Not only from the resistance offered to the 
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reception and adoption of the report in which those errors were 
condemned; and to the resolution which enjoined it upon the 
lower judicatories not to admit to the ministerial office in our 
church those who taught them; and to subject to discipline 
those already teachers among us by whom they were advo- 
cated. 2. From the fact that in every instance in which, be- 
fore the disruption, the Old-school attempted to make those 
errors the ground of discipline, they were resisted to the utmost 
by the New-school party. 8. In the first published address 
made to the churches after the division, by the New-school As- 
sembly, they express the hope that ‘the shades of opinion”’ 
which separate New Haven and East Windsor may soon be 
obliterated. They thus speak of doctrines which the Old-school 
Assembly solemnly testified against as “‘ dangerous” errors, in- 
consistent with an honest adoption of our standards, as mere 
shades of opinion; themselves (or their officers) italicising the 
word, to diminish as much as possible its force. 4. In no case 
known to the public has any minister ever been subjected to dis- 
cipline for avowing the errors in question; nor has any candidate 
for the ministry been refused ordination because he adopted 
them. 5. It is notorious that the two partics adopted different 
views as to the sense in which ministers professed to receive the 
Westminster Confession as containing the “system of doctrine” 
contained in the sacred Scriptures. The one maintained that 
it required the cordial adoption of all the doctrines which enter 
into the Calvinistic system, and which are essential to its in- 
tegrity. The other said, (at least it was said by some of their 
leaders and was practically acted upon by the party,) that it 
meant only the adoption of “the essential and necessary doc- 
trines’” of religion. Reference was made to the Adopting Act 
of 1729, by the original synod of the church, which was inter- 
preted in the same way by President Dickinson and by other 
Presbyterian ministers of that day. 

Such then were the grounds of difference between the two 
parties as presented in official documents. The Old-school 
required, 1. That all congregations and judicatories connected 
with the Presbyterian Church should be presbyterially organized 
according to the constitution. 2. That the doctrinal standards 
of the church should be so enforced as to prevent the admission 
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of any man into its ministry, or his continuance in the exercise 
of his office over its churches, who held doctrines inconsistent — 
with the Calvinistic system in its integrity. To these require- 
ments the New-school as a party refused to submit, and volun- 
tarily seceded from the church and set up a new organization 
for themselves, in which Congregationalism and greater latitude 
of doctrinal opinion would be tolerated. 

That this is historically true will appear from the following 
facts: 1. The Assembly of 1837 having abrogated the Plan of 
Union, and declared that churches and judicatories constituted 
on that plan could no longer remain in our connection, directed 
all the synods in which such organizations existed to take 
measures for their being either conformed to the constitution or 
excluded from our body. 2. The Synod of New Jersey, in 
obedience to this requisition of the Assembly, directed the 
Presbytery of Montrose ‘‘to take such order as soon as it can 
conveniently be done, to bring all churches within its bounds 
to an entire conformity with our standards, and to inform such 
churches that they can retain their connection with the pres- 
bytery on no other terms.”’ 38. The same course was opened 
to the other synods affected by the repeal of the Plan of Union. 
Not a single presbytery however belonging to them, so far as 
known, consented to separate from the Congregational churches 
within their bounds, and in a convention of delegates from those 
presbyteries, held at Auburn, August 17, 1837, it was unani- 
mously resolved that such separation should not take place. 
4, Having thus resolved to adhere to their union with Congre- 
gationalists, delegates from all these presbyteries Spucients at 
the Assembly of 1888 and claimed to be enrolled as members. 
5. It was among the standing rules of the Assembly that the 
Moderator of the last Assembly should preside until a new 
moderator was chosen, and that the stated and permanent 
clerks should be a standing committee for receiving the com- 
missions of delegates and forming the roll. The first business 
in order therefore, after the Moderator had taken the chair, 
was the report of that committee. Those delegates whose com- 
missions were unquestioned were placed on the roll; those 
commissions the. regularity or validity of which was called in 
question were to be reported to the house for its decision. 
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The clerks having omitted from the roll the names of the dele- 
gates from’ the presbyteries affected by the abrogation of the 
Plan of Union, the only regular course was to bring up the 
question of their claim to seats in the Assembly after the house 
was duly constituted. Without waiting for any decision of the 
Assembly, a member called another man than the legal Mode- 
rator to the chair, and the forms of constituting the house 
were rapidly gone through by a minority of the members, and 
they then withdrew to meet in another place; and claimed to 
be the true General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States. This claim was finally disallowed, by the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania sitting in bane. 

From this statement of the facts in the case, it is plain that 
the New-school body voluntarily seceded from the Presbyterian 
Church and set up a new organization. A large part of those 
who withdrew, if not the majority, were delegates from pres- 
byteries unaffected by the action of the Assembly of 1837, and 
whose seats in the Assembly of 1838 were uncontested. 

We are not disposed to question the legal right of these 
brethren to withdraw. The moral right to divide the church, 
for the reasons which controlled their action, is a matter for 
them to determine. No man or set of men can properly secede 
from a church of Christ, unless he is called upon to profess or 
to do something which his conscience forbids; or is forbidden 
to profess or do something which his conscience and the word 
of God enjoin. This is the generally received doctrine as to 
schism or separation of churches. If the consciences of our 
New-school brethren forbid them to separate from the Con- 
gregationalists; or to require conformity in doctrine to the 
standards of the church as the condition of ministerial com- 
munion, then they were right in their secession; or at least 
that secession was unavoidable. The question of reunion is 
of necessity a question of the return of the New-school body to 
the Presbyterian Church. Whether they can with a good con- 
‘science return, depends (from our point of view) on the ques- 
tion whether they are willing that all congregations and 


* judicatories included in our church, shall be constituted and 


organized according to the standards of that church; and, 
whether they are willing to endeavour to secure, by the proper 
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exercise of discipline, that the candidates for ordination and 

ordained ministers shall embrace the Calvinistic system of doc- 

trine, as presented in the Westminster Confession and Cate- 

chisms, in its integrity. If they are willing to do this, we can 

see no conscientious objection to their return; and there can, 

as it seems to us, be no valid reason on the part of the Old-- 
school to complete a cordial union. But if they are unwilling 

to adopt the principles above stated, and to act upon them, we 

see not how either party can with a good conscience consent to 

@ reunion. 

Both parties had grounds which appeared to them valid for 
the course which they adopted. ‘he New-school denied, 1. The 
constitutional right of the General Assembly to abrogate the 
Plan of Union, 2. That admitting they had the right to set 
it aside for the future, they had no authority to exclude the 
churches and judicatories already formed on that Plan, and 
which had been for years in unquestioned union with our 
church. The Old-school, on the other hand, maintained, 
1. That the Plan was unconstitutional and void ad initio. 
2. That as it was adopted by a mere vote of the Assembly, it 
could be abrogated by a vote of that body. 38. That necessa- 
rily the effect of that abrogation was to deny to all churches 
and judicatories formed under it, the right to be represented in 
our church courts, or to form constituent elements of those 
courts. The Plan was not of the nature of a contract. It con- 
ferred certain privileges, so long as it continued in force; but 
those privileges ceased so soon as the consent of the Assembly 
to their continued enjoyment was withdrawn. For a number 
of years, by a vote of the Assembly, the delegates from the 
bodies in correspondence with us, (the General Associations 
of Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, &c.) were allowed not only to sit and deliberate in the 
General Assembly, but also to vote on all questions which came 
before the body. This was clearly unconstitutional. But it 
conveyed a privilege which, when the Assembly saw fit to deny, 
the Associations in question did not dream they had a right to 
demand on the ground of usage and precedent. If the Congress 
of the United States had allowed delegates from every nation 
in Europe to sit and vote in our national councils, would such 
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an unconstitutional stretch of power be held to bind the country 
for ever? 4. The Old-school moreover insisted that they were 
bound by their allegiance to the constitution, to see that it was 
conformed to by all the churches and judicatories under their 
care. And therefore that they could not in conscience recog- 
nize Congregational churches as constituent parts of the Pres- 
byterian Church, or allow their delegates to sit as members with 
full powers in our church courts. 5. That such a course was not 
only unconstitutional, but unreasonable and unjust." If it is pre- 
posterous that French and English citizens, not amenable to 
our government, should sit as members of our state and national 
councils, it is no less preposterous that Congregationalists, who 
have never adopted our standards, and who are not subject to 
our laws, should administer the government and discipline of 
the Presbyterian Church. This is a thing to which Presby- 
terians with their eyes open never would have submitted, and 
to which they cannot be expected again voluntarily to subject 
themselves. Supposing therefore the New-School to adhere 
to the ground openly and unanimously taken by them in 1887 
and 1888, in refusing to recognize the abrogation of the Plan 
of Union, and to separate from Congregationalists, there is an 
obvious and insuperable barrier to a reunion of the two churches. 
That they do adhere to that ground, we fear, admits of no 
doubt. They have never renounced it, or rescinded their ac- 
tion in relation to it. They have never required, so far as we 
know, Congregational churches to be presbyterially organized, 
in order to a connection with their presbyteries, nor do they 
refuse, to the best of our information, to allow lay delegates 
from Congregational churches to sit in their courts as ruling 
elders. Many of their presbyteries, we are informed, embrace 
Congregational churches, and in some they still constitute, we 
are told, almost the entire body. This is not a matter of pas- 
sion or feeling. It is simply a matter of principle and con- 
science. Can any Old-school man with a good conscience, and 
a proper sense of his obligation to the constitution, consent to 
a reunion which shall allow Congregationalists who do not 
adopt our standards either of doctrine or discipline to be con- 
stituent members of our church courts. We do not think that 
this is a matter that admits of debate. 
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We do not doubt that many of our New-school brethren dis- 
approve of this amalgamation of two inconsistent elements in 
their judicatories, that they regard it as wrong in principle and 
injurious in its practical operation, and are desirous that it 
should be brought to an end. We suppose also that from the 
increased denominational zeal of Congregationalists that they 
are becoming more and more averse to be tacked on as an ap- 
pendage to the great Presbyterian Church, and are disposed to 
act by and for thetnselves. The difficulty from this source to 
a reunion of the two Presbyterian churches is likely therefore 
soon to pass away, provided the reunion be not prematurely 
urged. Any attempt at reunion before the way is properly 
prepared, will only aggravate existing evils, and drive the two 
bodies further apart than they are at present. 

The other great cause of the division of the church in 1838 
was the difference of doctrinal views between the two parties of 
which the church was constituted. As to this we wish to say 
nothing which will not command the assent of all candid and 
well-informed men, whether Old-school or New school. We 
presume it will be universally admitted, 1. That such differences 
did to a greater or less extent prevail. ‘This fact is asserted by 
the Assembly of 1837, and is proved by the writings, the con- 
troversies, and other avowals which rendered the fact notorious. 
2. It will also be conceded that inasmuch as the division was 
effected, in a large measure, by other causes than these dif- 
‘ferences about doctrine, many who agreed in doctrine were 
found on both sides of the dividing line. 38. As to the extent 
to which doctrinal errors prevailed in the New-school body, 
there was not then, and there is not now, any means of deter- 
mining the matter. We are surprised, however, to find that 
Mr. Gillett (History of the Presbyterian Church) refers to the 
fact that the resolution condemning doctrinal errors was passed 
‘“‘ by an overwhelming majority,’ as proof that few were opposed 
to the adoption of that resolution. The vote in fayour of the 
resolution was only 109, although the Old-school vote on other 
questions had reached 143. This proves how much the As- 
sembly had been depleted by ordinary causes before the resolu- 
tion about doctrines was acted upon, which was not until toward 
the close of the sessions. Besides, all the delegates from the 
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presbyteries within the four synods of Western Reserve, Gen- 
esee, Utica, and Geneva, had before this left the house. 
The New-school party therefore was reduced at that time to a 
mere handful of voters. That only six therefore voted against 
the resolution is no proof of the state of opinion in the house 
as originally constituted. The number of the advocates and 
abettors of errors, however, is not the point to be decided. That 
was a tolerable, because a controllable, evil. 4. The main 
difficulty was that the two parties differed in principle. ‘They 
differed as to the nature of the obligation assumed in the 
‘adoption of the Westminster Confession. The fact of such dif- 
ference was avowed. It was a matter of public discussion what 
was the true meaning of the phrase ‘‘ system of doctrine” which 
every minister or elder of our church used when he said he 
received the Confession of Faith as the confession of his faith. 
Three interpretations were given of its meaning. Some went 
to the extreme of saying it involved the adoption of every 
proposition contained in the Confession and Catechisms. Others 
went to the opposite extreme, and maintained that it meant 
only the adoption of those articles which were “essential and 
‘necessary to religion,” by which they doubtless intended evan- 
gelical religion. The great majority of the church from the 
beginning held and taught that the phrase in question means 
the adoption of all the doctrines essential to the Calvinistic 
system as taught in the symbols of the Reformed churches. 
That this is the true interpretation is evident, 1. From the 
signification of the words as established by usage, which cannot 
be arbitrarily altered. The ‘system of doctrine’’ contained in 
the Racovian Catechism is the Socinian system, and he who 
adopts that catechism before God and man professes himself to 
be a Socinian. The ‘system of doctrine’ contained in the 
‘Form of Concord” is the Lutheran system; that contained in 
the Apology for the Remonstrance is the Arminian system ; and 
by parity of reasoning the systent.of doctrine contained in the 
Westminster Confession is the Calvinistic system. No man 
therefore can honestly adopt that confession who is not a Cal- 
vinist ; and no man can honestly profess to be a Calvinist who 
does not adopt all the ‘‘essential and necessary articles’ of 
Calvinism, as a known and historical form of faith. More than 
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this the words do not signify. More than this no church court 
has the right to demand. And less than this no such court is 
authorized to accept. 2. This has been the interpretation put 
upon the formula in question from the beginning. No man has 
ever been subjected to discipline in our church for the denial 
of anything in our standards, which did not include the rejection 
either of some doctrine held in common by Calvinists and all 
other evangelical churches, (such as the doctrines of the Trinity, 
Incarnation, etc., etc.), or of some article of faith regarded as 
essential to the integrity of the Calvinistic system. 3. To 
demand more than this would be destructive to the unity of 
the church. There never was a period in our history in which 
all our ministers agreed in adopting every proposition contained 
in the Confession and Catechisms. It is notorious that such 
agreement does not now exist. On the other hand, to demand 
less than the adoption of the Calvinistic system in its integrity, 
would destroy the purity and harmony of the church. 

That the New-school party, as a party, did adopt a different 
principle, and contend that those who rejected more or less of 
the essential doctrines of the Calvinistic system could properly 
be received or retained as ministers of our church, is plain, 
1. From the fact, which we presume no one will deny, that 
they as freely receive and ordain candidates for the ministry, 
educated in the Theological Seminary at New Haven, and hold- 
ing the distinctive doctrines of that school, as they did candi- 
dates from East Windsor, Princeton, Danville, or Allegheny. 
2. From the fact that the New-school Assembly designated the 
differences between New Haven and East Windsor as mere 
shades of opinion. 8. Because in every instance in which the 
attempt was made to enforce the discipline of the church on 
those who professed the errors condemned by the Assembly of 
1837, it was resisted with an energy and feeling which con- 
vulsed the church to its foundation. 4. Because it is a fact, 
patent and undeniable, that no New-school presbytery has to 
this day ventured to subject to censure the avowed advocates 
of the errors specified in the paper adopted in 1887. 5. It is 
well known that at the time of the disruption, and in the pre- 
vious discussions, appeal was made by leading men, to the 
“Adopting Act,”’ as it is called of the original synod of our 
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church. It was contended that the Presbyterian Church in this 
country was constituted on a liberal basis, which allowed great 
diversity of opinion in doctrinal matters. President Dickinson, 
one of the most distinguished ministers of our body in that day, 
as above stated, was opposed to all human creeds. He said 
that ‘a joint acknowledgment of our Lord Jesus Christ as our 
common head, of the sacred Scriptures for our common standard 
both in faith and practice, with a joint agreement in the same 
essential and necessary articles of Christianity, and in the same 
methods of worship and discipline, are a sufficient bond of union 
for the being and well-being of any church under heaven.” In 
this sense he understood the Adopting Act, in which the synod 
professed to receive the Westminster Confession in all its 
‘fundamental and necessary articles.” This he understood 
to mean, articles necessary to Christianity, and not such as 
were necessary to Calvinism. ‘This is plain, because he refers 
to the Adopting Act in proof that Presbyterians in this coun- 
try acted on the principle ‘that we should admit all to the 
exercise of the ministry among us, that we suppose qualified 
for the work, according to the instructions which Christ has 
given us in the gospel, and capable of doing service in the 
church of Christ, in that important character, how different 
Soever in opinion from us.’’* 

It is to be remarked that what we call the “Adopting Act,” 
the synod call their ‘‘ preliminary act,’’ passed on the morning 
of September 19th, 1729. The Adopting Act itself, as the 
synod regarded it, was passed in the afternoon of that day, 
wherein they say that after full comparison of views, they 
unanimously agreed (excepting Rev. Mr. Elmer, who afterwards 
acceded) ‘in declaring the Westminster Confession and Cate- 
chisms to be the confession of their faith, excepting only certain 
clauses in the twentieth and twenty-third chapters.” Those 
clauses, which related to the power of the civil magistrate in 
matters of religion, are no longer in the Confession as adopted 
by our church. President Dickinson was a sound Calvinist, and 
would have no difficulty in joining in the declaration (as he 
actually did) that he adopted the Westminster Confession with 


* Hodge’s History of the Presbyterian Church, vol. i. ch, 3. 
VOL. XXXVII,.—NO. II. 39 
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the single exception above mentioned. He evidently however 
was in principle opposed to making its adoption in that sense a 
term for ministerial communion, and interpreted the ‘“ prelimi- 
nary act’ as requiring of ‘“‘intrants’” only the profession of 
faith in the ‘fundamental and necessary articles of Chris- 
tianity.” That act gave some ground for his interpretation of 
it, and when published to the churches, was by many in fact so 
understood. That such however was not the true intent and 
meaning of the synod is plain, 1. From the avowed design of 
the act. It is stated in the overture which was the occasion of 
its adoption, that it was the prevalence of ‘ Arminianism, 
Socinianism, Deism, Freethinking,”’ &c., in the Reformed 
churches abroad, which created the necessity for the act. The 
author of the overture, after its adoption, expresses his satis- 
faction in the measure, inasmuch as he had been greatly anxious 
“‘lest we should be corrupted with the new schemes of doctrine 
which for some time had prevailed in the north of Ireland, that 
being the part whence we expected to be, in a great measure, 
supplied with new hands to fill our vacancies in the ministry 
within the bounds of the synod.” It was no jealousy on the 
part of the Scotch and Irish members against those from Eng- 
land and New England, but fear of the corrupting influence of 
the Irish ministers which gave rise to this measure. This was 
a rational fear. There was the prospect of a large accession of 
Trish members, which actually soon took place; and the defec- 
tion from the truth among Irish Presbyterians, which after- 
wards culminated in the Arian apostasy, had already begun to 
manifest itself. If however the avowed design of the Adopt- 
ing Act was to guard against the introduction of Arminianism, 
as well as against Socinianism, then it of necessity implied and 
meant more than adhesion to “the fundamental articles of 
Christianity.’’ Arminians have never been accused of not 
being Christians. 2. As however the language of the pre- 
liminary act gave some ground for the suspicion that the synod 
intended to require of “‘intrants’” nothing but a profession of 
the essential articles of Christianity, it became necessary that 
the true intent of their act should be more distinctly stated. 
.Accordingly at the very next meeting of the synod in 1780, it 
was unanimously declared, “‘ That they understand those clauses 
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that respect the admission of intrants in such a sense as to 
oblige them to receive and adopt the Confession of Faith and 
Catechisms at their admission, in the same manner and as fully 
as the members of the synod that were then present.”’ Again, 
in 1736, a similar declaration was made in still stronger terms, 
and the declaration put on record that, as they say, ‘‘This was 
our meaning and true intent in our first adopting of the said 
Confession, which may particularly appear by our adopting 
act, which is as follows.’’ They then recite the act passed on 
the afternoon of September 19, 1729.* From all this it ap- 
pears that our church from its organization was, and ever pro- 
fessed and intended to be, a Calvinistic church. No man could 
at any time rightfully enter its ministry, who did not profess 
to hold the Calvinistic system in its integrity. This is the 
fundamental and constitutional basis of the church, to which 


* Mr. Gillett allows himself (see History of the Presbyterian Church, vol. i. 
p- 58), to say in reference to the above-cited minute, ‘‘As a matter of fact this 
was not true, and as a matter of right it was a gross injustice to attempt to 
change the constitutional basis upon which the synod had deliberately, and 
with full notice of its intention, placed itself. In spite of this action the 
Adopting Act still stood as the fundamental and constitutional basis of the 
synod, and no possible interpretation could supersede it.” This is a very 
serious charge against the members of the synod. They assert that in a cer- 
tain act, their true intent and meaning were so and so. Mr. Gillett says that 
assertion is not true, such were not their intent and meaning. We know not 
how such a statement can be justified. The assertion of the synod was to the 
letter true. They actually did in 1729, what they declared in 1736 they 
then intended to do. They adopted the Westminster Confession and Cate- 
chisms, with the single exception of certain clauses relating to the power of 
the civil magistrate. They made no distinction between doctrines essential to 
religion and those not essential. Not less extraordinary is the denial of the 
authority of the synod to interpret their own act. A body which passes an 
act may certainly declare its meaning. If Congress enacts a law, which is of 
doubtful interpretation, they may authoritatively declare what its true mean- 
ing is. Besides, Mr. Gillett seems to regard the Old Synod as a body analogous 
to our modern synods. This is far from being the true light in which 
itis to be viewed. Our modern synods act under a written constitution greatly 
restricting their powers. They represent only a part of the church. The 
Old Synod was the convention of the whole church. It had the plenary powers 
which belong to a State, or National Convention. It could abolish the Adopt- 
ing Act, modify or explain it, as it saw fit. There is therefore not the slightest 
authority for declining to recognize the binding force of the acts of 1730 and 
1736, as in any degree less than that of 1729. The last named was no more 
*¢ fundamental and constitutional” than the others. 
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it is bound by every consideration of duty and honour to 
adhere. 

Now if, as we cannot but think is too plain to admit of denial, 
our New-school brethren, as a party, have never been willing 
and are not now willing to adopt and act on that principle, then 
there is a second insuperable barrier to the union of the two 
churches. It is insuperable, because it is a matter not of pre- 
judice, or consistency, but of principle and conscience. 

The two insuperable difficulties then which, as it seems to us, 
forbid at present the union of the two branches of the Presby- 
terian church, are therefore, first, the fact that the New-school 
body still admit Congregational churches to be represented in 
their church courts, and to constitute equally with Presbyterian 
congregations an element in their organization; and, secondly, 
that they theoretically and practically adopt a different rule 

‘from that on which the Old-school feel bound to act as to minis- 
terial communion. The great advantages likely to arise from 
the union of these two influential bodies, are so obvious and so 
great, that both parties would. doubtless rejoice in its consum- 
mation, provided the union could be a real and harmonious one. 
We see nothing in the way of such a union, which might not 
be surmounted, except the two difficulties above-mentioned. If 
our New-school brethren would require all churches in organic 
connection with their body to be presbyterially organized 
according to the constitution, and refuse to ordain or to admit 
to the ministry, or retain in it, any man who was not a sincere 
Calvinist, then we believe the way would be open for a harmo- 
nious and lasting union. 

But it may be asked, What is Calvinism? What are the doc- 
trines essential to that system? Both churches profess ‘‘sin- 
cerely to receive and adopt the Confession of Faith of this 
church as containing the system of doctrine taught in the Holy 
Scriptures.’ If they do not agree as to the nature of the pro- 
fession thus made, how can they be expected to agree as to 
what is Calvinism? One may say the Westminster Confession 
contains all the doctrines taught in the Apostles’, the Nicene 
and Athanasian creeds, and therefore any man, though a 
Papist, Lutheran, or Arminian, may say he receives the Con- 
fession as containing the great catholic system common to all 
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Christian churches. The Confession contains also the Protest- 
ant, as opposed to the Romish system; and in that sense a man 
may say he receives the Confession as containing the-system of 
doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures. So far as the mere signt- 
fication of the words is concerned, such persons may make the 
profession required in the ordination service, as well as he who 
receives the Confession as containing the Calvinistic system. 
The meaning of the formula is not determined by the mere 
signification of the words, but by established usage, and espe- 
cially by the animus imponentis. In what sense does the 
church understand the words in question? and what is the pro- 
fession which she requires of those whom she receives to the 
exercise of the ministry within her pale? As to this point, as 
we have seen, there can be no rational doubt. But admitting 
that it is the Calvinistic system which every minister is required 
to profess, who is to determine what is Calvinism? In answer 
to that question, it is to be remarked, that Calvinism is an his- 
torical form of doctrine, and admits of being as certainly and 
definitely determined as Romanism, Lutheranism, or Arminian- | 
ism. And it must not be arbitrarily determined. No man has 
the right to say that Calvinism is just what he chooses to make 
it; that this and that doctrine may be omitted, and yet ‘the 
system” be retained. This would not be honest. If any 
man in the time of the Pelagian controversy professed to 
adopt the Augustinian system, and yet denied the doctrine 
of original sin, or of innate, hereditary, sinful corruption of 
nature; or the doctrine of the sinner’s inability to repent 
and belieye, without the supernatural aid of the Spirit; or 
the sovereignty of God in election; he would have been 
considered by all men as contradicting himself. If we cannot 
determine for ourselves what Calvinism is, then any half 
dozen intelligent disinterested men can determine for us. 
It is a question as easily and certainly answered as any 
other connected with the history of doctrine. Any text book 
can furnish the answer. Or it might be agreed to take those 
points as necessarily included in the Calvinistic system, in 
which all the symbols of the Reformed churches agree. Would 
not that be fair? Or, we might draw up for ourselves, not a 
new confession, but a statement of doctrines which should be 
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admitted, as essential to the system which Presbyterian minis- 
_ ters are to be required to adopt. The Old-school church would 
no doubt agree to adopt the list of errors condemned by the 
Assembly of 1837, as incompatible with an honest adoption of 
the Westminster Confession. Mr. Gillett in his History pub- 
lished by the committee of the New-school Assembly, says that 
with slight modifications the condemnation of those errors 
would have been unanimously assented to by the New-school 
party. Ifso, then let that be officially and authoritatively de- 
clared, and a common understanding be attained as to what 
doctrines are, and what are not to be tolerated in the Presby- 
terian churches. We confess however that we have no hope of 
agreement at present on this point, and without this it is ob- 
vious that reunion is impossible, without the sacrifice of prin- 
ciple and of the vital interests of the church. It would ob- 
viously be a sacrifice of principle on the part of the Old-school 
to agree to a union with any body of men who will not consent 
first, to require that all our churches shall be presbyterially 
organized; and secondly, who will not agree that all our minis- 
ters and elders shall be required to adopt the Westminster 
Confession and Catechism as containing not merely the catho- 
lic system of doctrine (¢. e. the system held in common by the 
Greek, Latin, and Protestant churches); not merely the system 
held in common by all Protestants, whether Lutheran, Armi- 
nians, or Reformed; but the distinctive system of the Re- 
formed, churches. For this they have uniformly contended, and 
to this they are conscientiously pledged. In the second place, 
it would be a palpable breach of faith to consent to @ reunion 
on any other terms. The Old-school church has received large 
benefactions, constituting almost the entire, if not the entire, 
endowments of all its theological seminaries and colleges, which 
were made on the faith of its being and continuing a Presby- 
terian and a Calvinistic body. For that church therefore to 
unite itself with any body of ministers and churches which are 
either not Presbyterian or not Calvinistic, or who, if themselves 
Calvinistic, are not willing to make the sincere and honest pro-. 
fession of the Calvinistic system in its integrity a condition of 
ministerial communion, would be a breach of faith, and would 
justly work a forfeiture of those endowments. In the third 
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place, a union on any other terms would lead inevitably to a 
revival of all the conflicts, jealousy, and bitterness which afflicted 
and disgraced the church before its disruption. Such a union 
instead of being a blessing, would be a curse. 

We are therefore satisfied that the time has not yet come for 
the reunion of the Old and New-school branches of our church. 
They are doubtless becoming year by year more and more 
agreed on the vital points on which they differed. This ap- 
proximation, if not hindered by premature and injudicious 
attempts at union, will, it is to be hoped, continue, until both 
parties are so far of one heart and one mind that outward union 
will be a natural and necessary consequence of their inward 
unity. 


P.S. Since the above article was written, our attention has 
been turned to the Pastoral Letter addressed to the churches 
by the New-school Assembly of 1838. We are much gratified 
to find that the Assembly take the same view of the points of 
diference which led to the division of the church as that we 
have presented. Those points were, first the union of Congre- 
gationalists and Presbyterians in our church vourts; or the 
validity and force of the Plan of Union; and, second, the im- 
port of the terms of subscription to the Confession of Faith 
and Catechisms. As to the former, the Assembly say, ‘When 
the tide of population began to roll westward, and the terri- 
tories of our church were fast filling up with pious emigrants 
from the east, a proposal was made by the General Assembly 
of our church to the Association of Connecticut, to permit the 
union. of Presbyterians and Congregationalists in the new 
settlements, for the greater facility of extending and support- 
ing the institutions of religion. This union, so congenial to the 
spirit of the gospel, exerted for a long time an auspicious 
influence in the extension of Presbyterian churches from the 
Hudson to the Mississippi. But at length, in the mysterious 
providence of God, it came to pass that the very causes of our 
prosperity became the occasions of disaster. Yor, in the rapid 
multiplication of new states and Presbyterian churches, it soon 
became apparent that native American Presbyterians must 
unavoidably become a majority of the church; ‘and though the 
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slight variations of doctrine and policy created no alarm while 
the helm of power was supposed to be safe, the prospect of its 
passing into other hands created a strong sensation.”’ 

We are not concerned with the theory which underlies this 
paragraph, viz., that the New-school is a “‘Native- American 
Presbyterian” party, and of course the Old-school a foreign 
American Presbyterian party, and that the whole contest was 
a struggle for power. The only point on which we are now 
interested, is the admission of the fact that the union of Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians in our church was one great 
source of the division. One party proposed the abrogation of 
that Plan of Union, the other resisted it; one voted for it, the 
other voted against it; and when passed, entered their solemn 
protest against the abrogation on the minutes. 

As to the “terms of subscription’ this document quotes what 
the Old Synod called their act preliminary to the Adopting 
Act, to show that any man, otherwise competent, should be 
admitted to the ministry in our church, who did not depart 
from the Westminster Confession of Faith in any article 
‘“‘ essential or necessary in doctrine, worship, or discipline,”’ or, 
as they are elsewhere called, ‘‘essential and necessary articles of 
faith.” In process of time, however, it is said, efforts were 
made to change these terms, and “the slight shades of doctrinal 
differences always known and permitted to exist in the church, 
before and since the Adopting Act, and recognized in every 
form as consistent with the Confession of Faith and the unity 
of the Spirit in the bonds of peace, became the occasions of 
alarm, and whisperings, and accusations, and at length of eccle- 
siastical trials for heresy.” 

Now as no trials for heresy were instituted by Old-school 
men, except for the avowal of the peculiar doctrines of New 
Havenism, and as the first public avowal of those doctrines by 
the New Haven divines was made in 1829, they can hardly be 
said to have existed and to have been allowed in the church 
‘“‘before and since the Adopting Act” of 1729. And as those 
doctrines in the judgment of Unitarians, of Orthodox New 
England divines, (such as Dr. Woods, Dr. Tyler, Dr. Nettleton, 
Dr. Hall, ete., etc.), as well as of Old-school Presbyterians, are 
utterly inconsistent with Calvinism, it is as clear as day where 
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the trouble lies. It is no less clear from the whole tenor of 
this Pastoral Letter, as well as of “‘The Declaration of the 
(N. S.) Assembly” in 1839, that there can be no reunion of 
the two branches of the Presbyterian Church, which does not 
rest, 1. On a clear and distinct agreement as to whether Con- 
gregationalists are to be allowed to sit and act in our church 
courts, and congregationally organized churches be recognized 
as constituent parts of our body; and 2. On an equally clear 
agreement as to the terms of subscription to the Confession of 
Faith. Experience has taught us that it is not sufficient to 
agree to adopt that Confession as containing the system of 
doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures. It does contain the 
general system of Christianity, in which all Christians agree ; 
but it contains also the distinctive system of doctrine known as 
Augustianism or Calvinism. ‘There must be an agreement as 
to which of these two senses is the one in which the system of 
doctrine contained in the Confession is to be adopted. And 
further, it would seem also to be necessary to come to an 
understanding as to what is, and what is not essential to an 
honest adoption of the Calvinistic system. Any union which 
leaves these several points undetermined would be a violation 
of principle, a breach of faith, and the occasion either of cor- 
ruption or of conflict in the church. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


A Commentary, Critical, Experimental, and Practical, on the Old and New 
Testaments. By the Rev. Robert Jamieson, D. D., St. Pauls. Glasgow; 
Rev. A. R. Faussett,, A. M., St. Cuthberts, "York, and the Rev. David 
Brown, D. D., Professor of Theology, Aberdeen. The Four Gospels, 
by Dr. David Brown. Glasgow: W. Collins. London: J. Nisbet & Co. 
Philadelphia : Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


This new exposition of the entire Bible is an enlargement 
both in matter and form of the commentaries published by 
Martien (now Claxton), which have been already favourably 
noticed in this journal. It is prepared by three clergymen 
well qualified for the task, and belonging respectively to the 
Church of Scotland, the Church of England, and the Free 
Church. Dr. Jamieson is one of the most esteemed ministers 
of the Established Church in Glasgow, and is the author of an 
excellent work on the Manners and Customs of the Early 
Christians. Mr. Faussett represents the Evangelical portion 
of the Anglican church, and has translated some of the volumes 
in the series published by Clark of Edinburgh. Dr. David 
Brown, Professor of Theology in the Divinity College of the 
Free Church at Aberdeen, is the best known of the three, in 
this country, by his work on the Second Advent, and by a 
precious little volume republished by the Board of the Reformed 
Dutch church, entitled, Hopes Crowned in Death, containing 
the memoirs of a son of rare promise, cut down in the bloom of 
manhood. 

In this work the Old Testament is divided between Dr. 
Jamieson and Mr. Faussett, while the whole of the New is 
assigned to Dr. Brown. The latter is a man of ripe and various 
scholarship, profound piety, large experience, and for many 
years past a most constant, laborious, and reverent student of 
the Scriptures, We do not believe that in any branch of the 
church a minister can be found who better deserves the appella- 
tion ‘‘mighty in the Scriptures” than Dr. David Brown. The 
present volume, the fifth in the series, though the first published, 
is from his pen, and from a careful examination of it we can 
heartily say that the title of the work accurately describes its 
contents. It ¢s a Critical, Experimental, and Practical expo- 
Sition of the Four Gospels. 

The critical part of the wotk shows that the author is at 
home in the science and the literature of exegetics. Where the 
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text needs no criticism, none is given; there is no parading of 
exegetical processes, as if for the sole purpose of showing how 
skilfully the author can handle exegetical tools. The textual 
and other difficulties in the Gospels are never slurred over; on 
the contrary, they are fairly grappled with, but at the same time 
with the deep and reverent humility that becometh the oracles 
of God. And last though not least, there is little of that dry- 
ness and coldness of which critical expositions are apt so largely 
to partake. The author has so happily managed his work that 
even the critical parts of it share in the unction which befits 
and marks the experimental and practical portions. In a 
notice like this, it is impossible to give extracts illustrative 
of the work. We must content ourselves with saying that it is 
admirably adapted to meet the wants both of the pastor and the 
private Christian. The latter especially will find in it the latest 
and best results of exegetical research, presented in a form 
which will enable him to form his own judgment of their value ; 
and will get all the help he needs in preparing for the 
Bible class,.or the Sabbath, combined with that form of expo- 
sition which he naturally desires in his private and devotional 
perusal of the word of God: 

The Preface contains a condensed but very complete argu- 
ment in regard to the authenticity, genuineness, and canonical 
authority of the Gospels, which is followed by admirable notices 
of the: characteristic features of the several Gospels, and of 
their interrelations. There is also a good map of Palestine. 
Other important documents will, no doubt, be added to the 
next volume, which will include the remainder of the New 
Testament. 

Three volumes of the original draught of this Commentary 
have been already published, and a fourth on the Poetical 
Books has been announced as ready. The enlarged form bears 
the imprint of the Presbyterian Board of Publication, who fur- 
nish the elegant Glasgow edition of the Gospels at the now 
low price of $4 25; and it is probable that they will publish 
the remaining volumes as they are ready. 


Inspiration: The Infallible Truth and Divine Authority of the Holy Scrip- 
_ tures. By James Bannerman, D. D., Professor of Theology, New Col- 
lege, Edinburgh. Ediaburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38 George St. London: 
Hamilton, Adams & Co. Dublin: John Robertson & Co. 1865. 8vo. 
Pp. 595. } 
In all ages of the church the authority due to the Holy 
Scriptures has been a fundamental question. In modern times 
when that authority has been so variously and persistently im- 
pugned by open and contemptuous sceptics, and so weakened 
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by rationalistic, or semi-rationalistic theories, advanced by 
many avowed believers in the supernatural origin of Christian- 
ity, a thorough examination of the whole subject has become a 
matter of primary importance. This work Dr. Bannerman has 
undertaken to accomplish. From the slight examination which 
we have had the opportunity to make in the day or two the 
book has been in our hands, we are inclined to think that he 
has been eminently successful in his attempt. We shall be sur- 
prised if this volume be not speedily and universally recognized 
by believers in the Scriptures as the most satisfactory exhibi- 
tion of the doctrine of Inspiration and the Infallible Authority of 
the sacred volume which has yet been given to the public. The 
style of the book is uncommonly clear; the analysis is just and 
complete; and the real point in every question is stated with 
precision, excluding unnecessary and cumbrous distinctions. In 
looking through the volume at particular doctrines and defini- 
tions, we have seen nothing from which we feel disposed to dis- 
sent. We congratulate the Christian public on this valuable 
addition to the theological literature of this generation. 


A Critical and Grammatical Commentary on the Pastoral Epistles, with a 
revised Translation. By Rt. Rev. Charles J. Ellieott, D. D., Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. Andover: Warren T. Draper, Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. New York: Hurd & Houghton. Philadelphia: Smith, 
English & Co. Cincinnati: G. S. Blanchard. 1865, Pp. 265. 


The commentaries of Bishop Ellicott on Galatians and Ephe- 
sians are already favourably known in America. The Andover 
press is doing a good work in republishing the exegetical works 
of this distinguished writer. In this commentary the Greek 
text is given at the top of the page; below it in double columns 
is the commentary, and at the end of the volume is the re- 
vised, annotated translation. These annotations are themselves 
very instructive, as they give the different rendering of all the 
successive English versions of these Epistles. The commentary 
consists of a skilful grammatical analysis of the text, a learned 
and very condensed survey of the history of its interpretation, 
and a brief statement of the author’s own view of the sense of 
the sacred writer. The Commentary is, as it is called, Gram- 
matical and Critical, rather than theological. 


History of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. By E. 
H. Gillett, Author of the ‘Life and Times of Huss.” Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian Publication Committee, 1884 Chesnut St. New York, A. 
D. F. Randolph, 638 Broad. Two vols. Pp. 576 & 605. 


Mr. Gillett having achieved an enviable reputation as a his- 
torian, no doubt led to his being designated to write the history 
of the Presbyterian Church in this country. This work is fa- 
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vourably distinguished by a clear and simple style, a compres- 
sion of details, and by copious research so far as the materials 
within the author’s reach are concerned. He does not seem to 
have had access to the manuscript minutes of some of the older 
presbyteries, as those of New Castle and Donegal, nor to the 
coHections made by order of the Assembly by the late Dr. 
Ashbel Green and Ebenezer Hazard, Hsq.; nor to many of the 
pamphlets and controversial treatises published during the great 
revival of the last century, and the division of the church to 
which it led. This history, as was to be expected, is written 
from a New-school stand-point, with the animus of a New-school 
man, but, we are happy to say, not with the spirit of a heated 
partisan. It is a very great improvement on all previous his- 
torical attempts from that branch of the church. This history 
and that of Dr. Hill, for example, are the poles apart. We 
differ from the author in the account which he gives of the 
Adopting Act of 1729. The controversy was not between what 
he calls an tpsiss¢ma verba, and a systematic adoption of the 
Westminster Confession; but between the adoption of the Con- 
fession as containing the Calvinistie system, and adopting it 
only as containing ‘‘the fundamental and essential articles of 
Christianity.”” The latter was what President Dickinson in- 
sisted upon, and which he continued to assert was the true sense 
of the Act, notwithstanding the counter-declarations of the 
synod in 1730 and in 1736. We do not think he does justice 
to such men as Thompson and others of the old side, who re- 
sisted the irregularities, censoriousness, and violence of Gilbert 
Tennent, Davenport, and other prominent revivalists. The ac- 
count of the transactions of 1837 and 88 is probably as satis- 
factory to Old-school men as any history of those events by an 
Old-school man would be to our New-school brethren. ‘This 
we consider no small commendation. A Roman Catholic his- 
tory of the Reformation satisfactory to Protestants, is a thing 
not to be expected. We agree with the general judgment of 
the press that this work of Mr. Gillett is highly creditable to 
the author and will be useful to the public. 

Zulu-Land; or, Life among the Zulu-Kafirs of Natal and Zulu-Land, 
South Africa. With Maps and Illustrations, largely from original 
Photographs. By Rev. Lewis Grant, for fifteen years Missionary of the 
American Board in South Africa, author of a ‘‘Grammar of the Zulu lan- 
guage, and Corresponding Member of the American Oriental Society.” 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publication Committee, 1334 Chestnut 
Street. New York: A. D. F. Randolph, 770 Broadway. Pp. 351. 
Such works as this from the pens of educated and experienced 

missionaries have far more than a religious interest. They 

not only inform the churches of the progress of the gospel 
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among the heathen, but communicate knowledge which the 
ethnographer, the philologist, the naturalist, the geographer, 
highly appreciates. ‘The contrast as to climate, productions, 
and character of the people, between the eastern and western 
coasts of South Africa is very great, and apparently in all 
points in favour of the eastern side of the continent. This 
work of Mr. Grant, evincing wide culture as well as zeal for 
the spiritual interests of the African, will be:read with avidity 
and profit. 


O Mother Dear, Jerusalem. The Old Hymn, its origin and genealogy. 
Edited by William C. Prime, author of ‘‘Boat Life in Egypt and Nubia,” 
“Tent Life in the Holy Land.” New York: Anson D. F. Randolph, 
No. 770 Broadway. 1865. 

Hew hymns in the English language have for so long a time 
over so many minds held their sway as that whose origin and 
genealogy Mr. Prime has so satisfactorily traced in this beauti- 
ful volume. The reader will find the hymn in which he has so 
long delighted, presented in the various forms in which it has 
hitherto appeared, and some portions of it traced up to the 
devout songs and aspirations of the earlier periods of the church. 
The author of this volume has performed a work for which a 
large class of readers will be sincerely grateful. 


The Law of God, as contained in the Ten Commandments, Explained and 
Enforced. By William S. Plumer, D.D., LL.D., author of the “Grace 
of Christ,” &¢. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

A treatise on the Law of God is a fit counterpart to that on 
the Grace of Christ, which was warmly welcomed by the friends 
of sound doctrine and evangelical religious experience. There 
is, moreover, a distempered kind of thinking and feeling abroad, 
in regard to the standard of righteousness and holy living, for 
which the clear and full exposition of the only perfect standard 
of goodness is the proper antidote. The law of God must be 
proclaimed and enforced, in order to the conviction of sinners” 
and the guidance of Christians. Contrary to the views of 
many, it is, like all Scripture, “profitable.” The gospel will 
not be appreciated and obeyed by those ignorant of the law. 
Religion is apt to dissolve into a thin sentimentalism, when the 
law is overlooked or ignored. . 

Dr. Plumer has met this. want in his. own peculiar way, 
wherein he has few rivals. He loves the concrete rather than 
the abstract. He deals not in long-drawn arguments and hair- 
breadth distinctions. He states his strong points in clear, 
forcible language, and illustrates them by a fertility of anec- 
dote, ‘apothegms, and sayings of illustrious men, which, so far 
as we know, could be commanded by no other writer. He 
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gives special attention to popular vices and the practical duties 

of religion. This work is well adapted to impress important 

and widely neglected truths upon the people. 

Memoirs of the Rev. John McDowell, D. D., and the Rev. William A. 
McDowell, D. D. By William B. Sprague, D. D., of Albany. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1864, 

This volume is mainly occupied with the life, labours, and 
characteristics of Dr. John McDowell, whose long and eminently 
useful life, of course, affords far more abundani materials for 
the biographer than the shorter career of his lamented brother. 
That it is written by Dr. Sprague, is sufficient evidence that it 
is well done, and is a fit memorial of one of the most pious, 
discreet, zealous, laborious, “and successful ministers of our 
church. He was not only a useful member and officer ofthe 
various courts and boards of the church, and prominent in the 
direction of her leading educational institutions, but his bright- 
est record was in his unostentatious, faithful, and efficient 
pastoral labours. He was pastor of three churches, and was 
permitted to hold the office more than half a century. The 
whole number of members added to these three churches, while 
under his supervision, was—on examination, 1333; by certifi- 
cate, 932—total 2265. This is higher glory than can be won 
in the cabinet or the field, the forum or the exchange. He 
that winneth souls is wise; and they that be wise shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament; and they that turn many to 
righteousness, as the stars for ever and ever. 

History of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 
By Abel Stevens, LL. D., author of “the Religious Movement of the 


Eighteenth Century called Methodism.” New York: Carlton & Porter, 
200 Mulberry Street. 1864. Two vols.; pp. 423 and 511. 


Dr. Stevens’s elaborate work on the history of Methodism in 
Great Britain has established his reputation as a faithful and 
_able historian. These volumes, comprising the early history of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States, are the 
first instalment of a new work. It is on the one hand com- 
plementary to the work on the Rise and Progress of Methodism 
in Great Britain, and preliminary to the full history of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in this country. The author, 
however, states that he has endeavoured to render these volumes 
complete in themselves, so that no contingency which may in- 
terfere with the further prosecution of his plan can impair the 
present portion of it. The writings of Dr. Stevens on the 
denomination of which he is a distinguished ornament, have 
taken the place of authorities, and have an abiding importance 
for Christians of all denominations who take an intelligent in- 
terest in the progress of the church in all its branches. 
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Phrases. A Treatise on the History and Structure of the different Lan- 
guages of the World, with’a comparative view of the Forms of their 
Words, and the Style of their Expressions. By J. Wilson, A. M., author © 
of ‘Errors of Grammar and Nature of Language.” Albany: J. Mun- 
sell, 78 State Street. 1864, Pp. 384. + 
This volume came into our hands only a few hours ago, and 

after all the manuscript intended for our present number had 

been sent to the press. We can therefore speak of it only 
from a very cursory inspection. The writer says: “To name 
the number of years, long weary years, that the author has 
spent in slavish toil over this book, or to tell the number of 
books he had pored upon in order to render him familiar with 
the subject, and, especially, with the structure and character 
of the different languages of the world, or to state the amount 
it had cost him in collecting these books, nearly all of which 
were imported, many being rare and costly, would seem mere 
boasting; and hence the silence upon that point.” We can 
readily credit this statement. The volume contains abundant 
evidence of great labour and of wide research. It appears, 
from our slight inspection of it, to be in large measure a col- 
lection and illustration of the grammatical forms characteristic 
of different languages, and of the idiomatic phrases or modes of 
speech peculiar to each. We have not noticed any attempt at 

a scientific account of the genesis of these grammatical forms, 

or of the special relations of cognate languages. This philo- 

sophical element, which enters so largely into the science of 
comparative philology, may however be more fully developed 
in the work than we have been led to apprehend. We sincerely 
hope that the author will be rewarded for his long-continued 
labours in a very interesting and important field of knowledge, 
by finding his work duly appreciated by competent judges, 
and influential in aiding and guiding the efforts of other 
students. 

Presbyterian Almanac. 

We would again call the attention of our readers to the im- 
portant enterprise of Mr. Wilson of Philadelphia, who'for several 
successive years has published an Almanac replete with in- 
formation valuable to all Presbyterians and not accessible in 
any other one publication. We are informed that the next 
volume will be sent to the subscribers in a few days. 
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Art. 1.—Avesta die heiligen Schriften der Parsen. Aus dem 
grundtext ubersetzt, mit steter riicksicht auf die tradition. 
Von Dr. FRIEDRICH SPIEGEL Leipzig, 1852, 1859, 1863. 


Die altpersischen Keilenschriften, im grundtexte, mit iiber- 
setzung, grammatik und glossar. Von FR. SprmecEt. 
Leipzig, 1862. . 

A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, so far as tt tllus- 
trates the primitive religion of the Brahmans. By Max 
Mutizr, M. A., Taylorian Professor in the University of 
Oxford. London, 1859. 


The Religions before Christ: being an Introduction to the first 
three Centuries of the Church. By EDMOND DE PRESSENSE. 
Translated by L. Corkran. ‘Edinburgh, 1862. 


On the: religion of pre-Hellenic antiquity the materials are 
copious; and if not satisfactory on all points, are decisive as 
to the great features of the subject. They consist of Egyptian 
and Assyrian monuments, the Hebrew Scriptures, and the 
ancient books of the Parsees and Hindoos, with incidental help 
~ from other quarters. . 

The primitive elements of religion, as well as its subsequent 
history, appear to have been very similar in the different 
nations thus represented. The progressive changes, as exhi- 
bited in the books now mentioned, when the older are compared 
with the later, are found to be of the same general tenor in all. 
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And the book of Genesis extends its testimony beyond the 
families of the Hebrew patriarchs, and, although very briefly, 
yet decisively, determines the same point for some of the con- 
temporaneous inhabitants of Mesopotamia, of Canaan, and of 
Arabia. Of the Egyptians, although much is said in that book, 
it is surprising how little information is given touching the 
observances of religion, But otherwise we learn that the 
earlier faith of that people, as well as of the Assyrians, was 
also of the same type. Over the whole area of primitive 
human residence, the same religion in the main prevailed. 
That early type, and the nature of the changes wrought upon 
it in the course of time, as now appears from the fruits of 
recent antiquarian and literary research, are exactly the 
reverse of what has hitherto been deemed the beginning and 
progressive development of heathen religion. 

The prevailing misapprehension is natural, and’ easy to be 
accounted for. Philosophical development of idolatry, admit- 
ting the symbolism of nature, leads generally to pantheism. 
And the phenomenon presented by every historical country, 
civilized under such a system, is that of gradually constructing 
its elements into a celestial hierarchy, with one principal God 
at the head of all the gods, as the actual creed of the multi- 
tude, and connected with the all-pervading deity in various 
ways by the educated and speculative intellect, as in Greece 
and Italy; or of weaving out of them a regular theological 
system, in which each of the popular gods is assumed to 
embody some attribute of the Deity, which is present in all, and 
which ends in conceiving of God as blended with nature in all 
her parts and substance, as in India; or matter being set on 
one side, God is set on the other, a great everlasting inactive 
potentiality. ‘To an observer in the later days of such systems, 
the natural course of thinking led to the conclusion that mono- 
theism was the growth of progressive culture. And the con- 
clusion is correct as respects the one god of the pantheist; or 
any other mere abstract generalization. But the fact to which 
we now refer is one entirely different from that involved in any 
of those systems. It concerns neither an inactive abstraction, 
nor an impersonal all-pervading power; nor is it a mere supe- 
riority over other gods; but it is of a personal god, sole, 
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almighty, the intelligent creator and ruler of all things. The 
pantheist’s plausible talk about his system as monotheistic— 
although every country where it has been popularly accepted 
is, or was, in reality polytheistic—and the connection of Chris- 
tianity with the highest culture of modern times, readily 
account for the impression that monotheism has gradually 
developed itself out of polytheism, in the course of improve- 
ment. It is the direct reverse of that impression which we find 
to be proved by the ancient documents now referred to and the 
course of subsequent history. 

Religion underwent very great changes in some of those 
countries, in the course of ages, which have left little or no 
record of themselves. And inorder to reach a just conclusion, 
it is necessary to compare contemporaneous, or nearly contem- 
poraneous authorities, and with that view to classify them, as 
well as we can, chronologically. 

In relation to the greatest of those religious changes, the 
whole history arranges itself into two periods, divided by the 
broad belt of some two or three hundred years, the central line 
of which lies about the middle of the sixteenth century before 
Christ. In the former the style of religion in every country 
where we obtain a view of it, is one. ‘The change which passed 
upon it during the transition was of the same nature in all 
recorded cases. But it did not in all cases proceed to the 
same degree. And consequently there is greater variety in the 
latter period than in the former. Still, the differences are all 
variations upon one common theme. 

In that part of the world’s history which preceded the 
supremacy of Greece, there is apparently an extreme self- 
contradiction. From one point of view, the people seem to 
have been enormously wicked; their debasing and persistent 
vices such that, in several cases, God employed miraculous, or 
specially ordained means to remove them out of his sight: 
from another, they seem to have been eminently religious, and 
to have enjoyed favours from God, such as we never hear of 
among ourselves, and to have done, in the work of religion, 
what no longer can be done. 

The truth is, that from the great distance in time at which 
they all stand from us, several historical periods, making up 
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that long series of ages, blend together before our eyes. We 
think of the call of Abraham and that of Moses as if they were 
quite near one another, instead of being separated by more 
than four hundred years—a lapse of time longer than from 
now back to the opening of the Reformation. And from Noah 
to the Babylonish captivity, longer than from now back to the 
time of Christ upon earth, what changes must have taken place, 
which we ordinarily make little allowance for. 

Declension in religion began early, and in some quarters 
progressed rapidly, and had little to restrain it in the pruden- 
tial arrangements of society gathered from the lessons of expe- 
rience. Great wickedness was allowed to become conspicuous, 
and to run its course until it reached the degree of being 
intolerable. And national religion, when once it had begun 
to err, being left to the hands of the nation which believed it, 
sank with facility into error, and became base in practice, 
while continuing to be reverenced as religion. Accordingly, 
both among individuals and nations, iniquity, in many cases, 
developed itself in degrees which were monstrous. 

On the other hand, great attention was given to the subject 
of religion, through all that time. Religion—whether true or 
false—was, in most nations which appear in its history, the 
first of all concerns. The Greco-Roman period was compara- 
tively rationalistic and infidel. Speaking generally, the people 
of pre-Hellenic civilization seem to have lived with a more 
steady eye to God than did their successors. The direction of 
the mind was often wrong, still it was eminently concerned 
‘with the way of meeting God’s favour, and averting his wrath. 
The literature bequeathed to us by Greeks and Romans is 
recommended by its scientific and esthetic merit; but that 
which has been preserved from the higher antiquity comes to 
us as revelation from Heaven, or as consecrated to divine 
service. The great works of ancient Sacred Scripture, with 
the single exception of the New Testament, are the product of 
pre-Hellenic antiquity. Then were written the sacred books 
of the Hebrews, and those most highly venerated in the reli- 
gion of the Egyptians, of the Hindoos, and of the Persians. 
The esteem of those, in whose keeping ancient literature was, 
has extended to the preservation of no other. The remains of 
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ancient Greco-Roman literature are classic, those of pre- 
Hellenic literature are sacred. 

~The oldest books of the Hindoos are the Vedas, containing 
their sacred canon, with the forms of worship and other 
observances of their religion. Of those books, the oldest is a 
large collection of hymns called the Rig Veda. It seems to 
have been put together at a date prior to the established Brah- 
minical worship. It is arranged without reference to the order 
of the sacrificial observances. From it hymns were selected 
and arranged for liturgical use in other books, in connection 
with the details of ceremonial worship, including all the for- 
mulas of prayer and sacrifice. The Rig Veda is the historical 
collection, from which the ceremonial or prayer books derive 
their supply of prayer and praise.. The work of making that 
most ancient collection, ‘“‘we may safely,’ says Professor 
Miller, “ascribe to an age not entirely free from the trammels 
of a ceremonial, yet not completely enslaved by a system of 
mere formalities; to an age no longer creative and impulsive, 
yet not without some power of upholding the traditions of a 
past that spoke to a later generation of men through the very 
poems which they were collecting with so much zeal and 
accuracy.” — 

If the making of the collection belonged to the incipient 
period of the national ceremonial, when a particular branch of 
the people was only beginning to take to itself the duties, and 
to exercise the power of a sacerdotal ‘class, many of the hymns ' 
themselves must date from an earlier stage in that process, if 
not from before it began. All the other religious books of 
‘India are of later ages, and belong to the history of the grow- 
ing and matured polytheistic system, with its ceremonial and 
priesthood. They are entirely legal, liturgical, and sacer- 
* dotal. 7 

The Avesta is a collection of religious books much smaller 
than the Vedas, but of analogous character.- Their names are 
the Yacna, Vendidad, Vispered, and Khorda-Avesta, of which 
the most ancient is the Yagna. And that again is composed of 
three parts, the second of which is a collection called the 
Gathas. 

Such a relation as the Rig Veda holds to the other religious 
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books of India do the Gathas hold to the other sacred books of 
the ancient Persians. They consist of the hymns, including 
also the prayers, of which the recitation is prescribed in the 
ceremonial books. By its language also and other features it 
is clearly evinced as older than they. The Yagna is reveren- 
tially mentioned, or alluded to in the other books of the 
Avesta; and the second part of it, and especially the Gathas, 
are praised as eminently holy. The Gathas are also mentioned 
in the first and last parts of the Yagna itself. Beyond ques- 
tion they are the oldest of the whole collection. Compared 
with their religion, that of the later books of the Avesta is 
degenerate. But the development of the ceremonial, and 
growth of a sacerdotal power, made comparatively little pro- 
gress among the Persians. Repeated revolutions interfered, 
and turned the course of things back towards their earlier 
condition, — . 

In Egypt, the beginning of the ceremonial, as well as of the» 
priesthood as a separate class, goes back into antiquity beyond 
the reach of history. They were both fully established before 
the Hebrew removal into that country. On the other hand, 
we have upon the monuments of the ancient dynasties, evidence 
that the religious observances belonging to their time was the 
regular development of the patriarchal. ‘The priests are of the 
highest rank of nobles, or princes, of their cities respectively, 
and the king is the high priest of the nation. And out of 
prayer, sacrifice, and offering, the whole elaborate ceremonial 
has grown, and around those elements it still circles. And 
the course of progress from ancient to more recent is towards 
a more complicated and cumbrous ritual. Although Egypt 
began that career earlier than her neighbours, she had begun 
from the same point. 

Of all the authoritie’ now mentioned, we are satisfied, even 
without adducing its weight of inspiration, that the book of 
Genesis is by far the most important, and furnishes the true 
key to the religious history of the whole ancient oriental world. 
That book, whether preserved by writing or by oral recitation, 
retains a more historical form than any other to which a simi- 
lar antiquity is ascribed. It takes a much wider view of the 
world, and of human life beyond the strict sphere of religion, 
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than does the Veda or the Avesta. Its narrative comes down 
to between nineteen hundred and seventeen hundred years 
before Christ. The oldest Egyptian monuments, until the 
end of the twelfth dynasty, belong to the same period. Of the 
Vedas the date is quite unsettled, and the antiquity claimed 
by native Hindoo authorities extravagant. But it is hardly 
possible that the mass of the oldest, or Rig Veda, can be later 
than fifteen hundred years before Christ; and some of its 
hymns are certainly much older than the collection. The 
origin of the Avesta is also lost in the depth of ages; and some 
parts of it are demonstrably of greater antiquity than the col- 
lection. The religion which it teaches was ancient in the days 
of Darius Hystaspes. It had even then passed through the 
period of its-primitive purity; had been the religion of a pow- 
erful and wide-spread people; had suffered some degree of 
subsequent depression, from which it is clearly the design of 
Darius to rescue it, and to assign it to the honour and single- 
ness of authority which it had in the days of his ancient fore- 
fathers. Darius was a great admirer of antiquity, and thought 
much of his own long line of regal descent, and informs us that 
he was the ninth in a succession of kings. And if the religion 
which he desired to restore to its purity was that of his coun- 
trymen in the days of his earliest royal ancestor, which he 
leaves us no room to doubt was his conviction, the antiquity of 
its introduction among them must be carried much further 
back. In order to become the sole national religion, embody- 
ing all the cherished traditions of the people, it must have been 
observed among them from time to them immemorial, and with- 
out a rival of an older date. And whether originally written 
or not, some parts of the Avesta are apparently coeval with 
the establishment of the worship of Ahura Mazda as a national 
religion. For they belong to the essential forms of the wor- 
ship. And whatever may be the absolute antiquity of the 
hymns of the Avesta and the Veda, they are beyond dispute 
the most ancient writings in their respective languages. 
Prayers and hymns prepared for worship, and inscriptions of 
a monumental and religious character, are the oldest materials 
of human history outside of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

Some Assyrian monuments have been preserved from a 
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_ distance in time perhaps greater than that of Moses; but the 
larger number, and those the most useful for our purpose, are 
later, and pertain most probably to the ninth or eighth centu- 
ries before Christ. Their testimony, as far as yet understood, 
is to the same purport as that of the books now mentioned. 

All these remains, literary and pictorial, except perhaps 
some of the last named, are of a date greatly anterior to the 
earliest extant writing in the Greek language; anterior to the 
earliest information that can possibly be obtained of mythology 
in its classical form; anterior to the subject of the Homeric 
poems, in which we first meet with that mythology, lying away 
back in the antiquity to which Adschylus refers the immediate 
antecedents of his Prometheus. No literature of Europe, nor 
of perhaps any other country, comes to us from an equal depth 
of ages. 

From such witnesses it is highly interesting to receive testi- 
mony that the religion of the oldest nations in the world 
reposed upon belief in one spiritual God. Instead of beginning 
with the worship of various objects in nature, and gradually 
rising to the idea of one all-powerful God, it appears that man- 
kind at first held a monotheistic creed; and that subsequent 
progress was in the opposite direction. | 

The testimony of Genesis, on this point, is too plain to 
require much exposition. In the immediate descendants of — 
Noah, we hear of no other than the God whom their father 
worshipped. And that God was not a generalization, not the 
fruit of induction, not an ultimate step of progressive refine- 
ment, but a holy and almighty person simply and directly 
revealed. In it we read not a syllable about God, the soul, 
and the world being one. It recognizes God as all-powerful, 
and everywhere present; but distinguishes between him and 
the world, and between him and the human soul, in the most 
emphatic manner. ‘The simple unity of his nature and his per- 
sonality, distinct from all the work of his hands, are the 
primary elements of the idea of God there presented. Some 
of the Divine attributes were not yet unfolded; but the object 
of the believer’s faith was single, clear, and practically pre- 
sented. We are informed by God, through the pen of Moses, 
that the name, whereby he was known to the Hebrew patri- 
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archs, was Hl, a noun in the singular number. Hl Shaddai 
was the name by which those early fathers of the Hebrew race 
called the God whom they adored. From a fragment of 
Sanchoniathon, we learn that the Phenicians, who were 
Canaanites, in times very ancient to that writer, called the 
god, whom they deemed the son of Heaven, by the name 
which in Philo’s Greek translation is made Jlus; and that 
his allies, or auxiliaries, were called Eloeim. He also speaks 
of Elioun, of whom he says that he was called Hypsistus, that 
is, the most high. That is, by recurring to the Semitic 
forms, the Eloeim are plural, corresponding to the singular ZZ 
- or Hl, as it must have been written by Sanchoniathon.* #1 
was, then, the name by which God was known to his chosen, 
twenty-one hundred years before Christ. And either then, or 
soon after, the same name was used also by their Canaanitish 
and Babylonian neighbours. 

Whatever the origin of the plural Elohim, and the use made 
of it among the Hebrews, it is very clear that the Canaanites, 
who spoke the same language, used it, in the service of poly- 
theism, to designate a plurality of gods; and that its use 
among them for that idea was subsequent to the use of the sin- 
gular. It was in the rise of polytheism that it became neces-. 
sary. Among the Hebrews of the time of Moses, the word 
Elohim was used in the plural, to designate the many gods of 
the heathen, that is as a natural plural; and also as a singular 
for the name of the only true and living God, in his general 
relations to all mankind, corresponding to the old patriarchal 
name HI. 

In considering this process in the growth of language, it is 
important to bear in mind that the Hebrew of the old time “was 
not confined to the patriarchs in the descent of Terah and 
their families; but was spoken over all Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia, and as far east as Hlam and western Persia. In other 
words, the descendants of Terah spoke the common language of 
the region where they dwelt, and to which the land of their 
promise belonged. They were therefore, to some degree con- 


 * One of the names of the supreme god of Babylon was Ji, which is some- 
times replaced by Ra, an Egyptian name.—Rawlinson, Herod. 1. 477. 
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strained to take it as it existed, as it was formed by the greater 
public, and, until they became a nation themselves, could have 
but little influence in deciding its idioms. 

How soon the plural Elohim came into use, as now men- 
tioned, or why, is nowhere stated in Scripture. The earliest 
express declaration of the name by which God was known in 
ancient time, is that contained in Exodus vi. 3, where it is said 
that God revealed himself to the patriarchs by the singular 
noun El. Remains of that ancient usage appear in several 
passages of Genesis, as where Jacob designated HI as the 
Elohim of Israel; and in another place, where God is said to 
have declared himself to Jacob as the El who was the Elohim 
of his fathers. It appears also in some of the proper names 
contained in Genesis, as in Mehuja-e/, Methusa-el, Mahalale-el, 
Abima-el, and Beth-el. Now, as some of these are antedilu- 
vian names, it is plain that the name of God in the singular 
was in-use from near the very beginning of our race. And 
when the plural Elohim came into general use with the rise of 
polytheism, H/ was prefixed to distinguish the Elohim of Israel 
from the Elohim of the heathen. At a later time also, the 
same name was used, as in Joshua xxii. 22, to distinguish the 
true God from the false gods, which had subsequently arisen. 
‘And also being the most ancient name of God, it became in 
subsequent literature the more poetic, As such it several times ° 
occurs in the Psalms. 

Whatever may be said of the causes which brought the 
‘plural of Eloah into use, the fact that it is a plural, and that it 
is construed as such in reference to heathen gods, and that it 
is notwithstanding construed as singular in reference to the 
‘God of Israel, and that it was another word in the singular, by 
which the latter declared himself to the patriarchs, is beyond 
question. And this is also entirely in accordance with the 
otherwise clear teaching of the book of Genesis, that God 
revealed himself as one, to the primitive fathers of mankind, 
to Noah, and subsequently to the Hebrews; but that the 
nations in course of time multiplied to themselves objects of 
worship, and learned to think and speak of God as many, or 
at least as manifold. For the first steps towards polytheism 
‘were taken without denying the unity of God. Laban wor- 
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ships the same God with Jacob, and yet has idols in his house 
which he calls his gods. 

In his revelation of himself to Moses as Jehovah, God dic-— 
tated a return to the use of the singular number by a term of 
peculiar significance. Thus, according to the testimony of 
Genesis, both direct and indirect, the oldest religion of the world 
reposed upon one spiritual God. And when idols were intro- 
duced, it seems to have been only as adjuncts to his worship. 
And when the same God again reveals himself to the Hebrew 
patriarchs, it is under the same singular name revived, and 
such a use of the plural as to limit it to the signification of only 
one almighty Being. And when again God revealed himself to 
Moses, it was under a name which was not only in the ao ad 
number, but admitted of no plural. 

Among the Canaanites there appears no trace of polytheism 
in the time of Abraham. Those of them mentioned in the life 
of that patriarch seemed to have worshipped the same God, 
but most likely in a defective or erroneous way. Some of them 
were shockingly wicked, but not so much by perverting reli- 
gion as by leaving it entirely out of view. Others were really 
religious men, who reverenced the living God according to the 
manner of the dispensation which had been in force since the 
days of Noah. Abimelech of Gerar honoured the name and 
command of God, asked of Abraham and gave in return the 
solemn obligations of an oath in his name, and received and 
obeyed a revelation from God in respect to his own conduct, 
and which we learn was regarded with solemn reverence also 
by the heads of his people. And it is expressly stated of the 
king of Salem, that he was priest of the most high God. 

It is clear, however, that the transition from monotheism to 
polytheism had, in some quarters, already commenced, and 
within a narrower area made considerable progress. Joshua, 
when addressing the Israelites, after their settlement in 
Canaan, enjoined them to put away the idols which their 
fathers had worshipped beyond the flood, that is the Huphra- 
tes, and in Egypt; and informed them definitely, that among 
their fathers, on the other side of the flood, it was Terah the 
father of Abraham and Nahor, to whom he had special refer- 
ence. 
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But Laban, the grandson of Nahor, and great-grandson of 
Terah, who remained a resident in the land of his father, and 
apparently occupying the estate of his ancestors, when making 
his covenant with Jacob, mentioned the God of Abraham as 
also the God of Nahor, and the God of their father. Conse- 
quently, the gods to which Joshua refers as worshipped by 
Terah, did not occupy such @ place in hissworship as to render 
it incorrect to say that the God of Abraham was also his God, 
without alluding to other gods. Laban himself had minor 
gods, and yet worshipped the God of Jacob, received from him 
revelations of his will, and gave and accepted the most solemn 
obligations in his name alone, without allusion to the existence 
of any other. 

It is clear that, in these cases, the gods mentioned could be 
only images used as helps in the worship of the one living and 
true God. ; 

That most God-fearing of all generations of Hebrews, edu- 
cated in the wilderness, and led by Joshua in the conquest of 
Canaan, still retained the images, or such images as those of 
Terah and Laban, and seem to have considered the use of them 
as not exclusive of, nor inconsistent with the service of Jeho- 
vah, until its nature was exposed before them by the expostu- 
lation of Joshua. 

That such a use of images was an initiatory step of error in 
the service of the true God, without being viewed or intended 
as a departure from it, appears from several facts in Scripture 
history. It was a stage of transition from monotheism to poly- 
theism, in which the former is the recognized doctrine, and the 
latter is only a method of symbols subordinate thereto. 

Egypt was at that date only further advanced in the same 
career. But the next two or three hundred years wrought a 
great change upon the religious views and practices of all those 
nations. At the end of that interval, we find idol worship 
fully and firmly established among them all, and the true God, 
as far as history makes known to us, entirely lost to view. 
The Pharaoh of the exode insultingly asks, in the true spirit 
of a polytheist, who could conceive of the God of Israel as only 
one among many, a new god, and a stranger to his country, 
and whom for that reason he was under no obligation to regard, 
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““Who is Jehovah, that I should obey him?” And the nations 
of Canaan, the monotheists of the days of Abraham and of 
Isaac, had become base idolaters in those of Moses and Joshua. 
The Israelites themselves, when they came out of Egypt, had 
learned to think of God in the plural. When Aaron made for 
them the golden calf, they spoke of it as representing the 
plural. “These be thy gods, O Israel.”” And this they do 
without rejecting the God of their fathers. They are them- 
selves in the transition state from monotheism to polytheism, 
through which by that time most of their neighbours had - 
passed. But just at that juncture God reveals himself anew to 
them, to reéstablish his worship among them, and by a new 
name, in the singular number. Thenceforward the Hebrews 
used.both the singular Jehovah, and the plural Hlohim, and — 
sometimes, though more rarely and poetically, the old singular 
El; as well as some other names indicative of God. But the 
truth contained in the name Jehovah was to be the centre of 
their thoughts on the subject of Deity; and whenever they 
turned aside to the idea of an actual plurality of gods, divine 
chastisement recalled them to the revealed singular. 

Other nations were left to the natural use of the original 
common instruction on the subject, and preserved or corrupted 
it according to circumstances. But the highest attainments in 
civilization did not constitute the circumstances of the greatest 
purity. The Egyptians, who were certainly at the head of all 
social, civil, and scientific culture, were also the furthest 
advanced in polytheism, while the comparatively rude Persians 
retained until long afterwards the main features of their 
simpler creed. . 

It is not heathenism to deny a living and personal God, nor 
to slight the salvation which he offers; nor is it heathenism to 
cherish the vain hope that man is able to deliver himself by 
hig own power and wisdom. That is infidelity. Heathenism 
follows the existing religion, but adds to its observances, accu- 
mulates tangible means for faith to take hold by, and loses 
sight of the spiritual meaning. Heathenism is not always faith 
in a man’s ability to secure his own salvation; it may be, as it 
often is, a most abject renunciation of self; but it is always a 
misdirected faith—a faith reposing upon something else than 
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the God who created the heavens and the earth. Heathenism 
is not infidelity, but misdirected belief. It is just corruption 
of revealed religion carried to such extent as to leave out its 
vital and saving truth. The progress to that end may be long, 
and may pass through various degrees; and in the course of 
that transition, however long, there may still remain, in the 
midst of much error, enough of truth to save the soul which 
believes it. : 

The mistaken humility which deems God too far exalted to 
be addressed immediately by his mortal creature, is the first 
step in the career of error. When, instead of trusting God’s 
mercy, and approaching him in person as his child, man sets 
up a symbol of God with the view of worshipping thereby more 
reverentially, he has taken his first lesson in heathenism.. As 
far as history can reach into the matter, a symbol, taken either 
from nature, or from among the honoured memories of men of 
ancient, and, as conceived, better times, is always the first form 
of idolatry. 

Among the early inhabitants of Iran, when their style of 
living was similar to that of the Hebrew patriarchs, those of 
whom we have most information were the residents of its north- 
eastern portion. ‘There, in, and in the neighbourhood of Bac- 
tria, at a date long antecedent to the earliest history, the 
fathers of the Persian and Hindu resided side by side, speaking 
one language, and observing the duties of the same religion; 
facts which, although recorded by the pen of no historian, are 
rendered indubitable by testimony embalmed in the remains of 
the languages then spoken, as well as by much that still lives 
in the life of their descendants; and in ancient religious 
writings which exist to this day. On the half-desert uplands 
of that oldest historic home of the Indo-European race, and 
after many a colony had gone off to the west and to the north, 
and through the glens of the mountains into central Asia, in 
search of more productive lands, and for the sake of material 
profit parted company with much of the cultivation which 
belonged to the place of their birth, those who afterwards 
became the Indian and the Persian remained until some of the 
original lines of distinction had been drawn between them. Of 
the same common descent, near of kin, and speaking languages 
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originally one, and still in the books of their ancient litera- 
ture exhibiting their near affinity, and calling themselves by 
the same name, they agreed in worshipping with similar simple 
rites the one God of heaven and earth. 

The time came when colonies of the Aryas also moved away 
from the salubrious climate, but scantily productive land of 
their nativity. Instead of following their migratory kinsmen, 
who had gone off to the north and west, they turned their steps 
to the east and south, and lingered for ages on the declivities 
of the mountains and in the north of the Punjab, where they 
were not entirely cut off from all communication with their 
former country. Yet their religious observances were modified 
by the character of their new place of abode, and in process of 
time became more ceremonial and complicated, but long retained 
the features which determined their former identity with the 
nation which they. left behind. 

The Aryas, who continued to abide by the homestead, or 
spread themselves abroad only to occupy more widely the great 
table-land on which they dwelt, as they of all theif branch of 
mankind were the most conservative in other respects, so in 
this, that they retained the faith of their fathers with the least 
amount of adulteration. ‘True, even in the oldest parts of the 
Avesta, other divine beings are mentioned besides Mazda, but 
they are all of inferior nature as compared with him. Except 
space, time, and light, which are regarded as existing from all 
eternity, they are all creatures of Ahura Mazda, in some cases 
personified attributes of deity. Of all these the highest are the 
Amesha-Cpentas, six divine beings most intimately connected 
with Ahura Mazda, of whom he is sometimes represented as the 
lord, and sometimes as the father. Hach of them separately he 
presented to Zarathustra as his creature. From their names 
they appear to be merely personified abstractions—Vohn-mano, 
good disposition; Asha-vahista, the highest holiness; Khsha- 
tha-vairya, unlimited lordship; Qpenta-armaiti, holy wisdom ; 
Haurvat, plenty, and Ameretat, abundance. Together with 
all other mythological beings of the Avesta, they stand to 
Ahura Mazda as ministering spirits, not as gods. He alone is 
god, the lord of the Amesha-Qpentas, from whom they also 
proceed, or by whom they are created. (Qpenta-armaiti is his 
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beautiful daughter; and from the word of his mouth the world 
first sprang into being. Ahura Mazda alone is praised as the 
creator, the resplendent,.the majestic, the greatest, the best, 
and the fairest, the strongest, the wisest, possessed of the most 
perfect form, and the highest holiness, who created us, and pre- 
serves us in being.. No other is honoured with such attributes. 
He is, wherever mentioned, exalted as God over all. 

The mention of inferior mythological beings, whether abstrac- 
tions personified or objects of nature, is much less in the Géthas, 
or old hymns, than in the liturgical, which are the later parts 
of the Avesta, and the mention of Ahura Mazda proportionately 
more frequent. They are all addressed directly to him. Nor 
is there any division of the sovereignty which they attribute 
between equally balanced powers of good and evil. None of 
that dualism, which in long subsequent times prevailed in the 
east, appears in the Avesta. The Amesha-(pentas and Mithra, 
the lord of light, are only as it were archangels in the train of 
Ahura Mazda. He is God, not as first, but as sole, as entirely 
different from them in his being and perfections. As the first 
chapter of the Yagna begins with his attributes, so its last 
extols him as the greatest of all, the lord and master and the 
glorious in majesty. In the hymns, the names Ahura and 
Mazda, or combined Ahura-mazda, occur as frequently as Lord 
and God in the Hebrew Psalms. 

The ancient Persian writings state that their religion was at 
several distant periods corrupted or repressed, and restored by 
succeeding reformation. It was not without effort that they 
maintained that particular type of religion. In the inscriptions 
of Darius Hystaspes, about five hundred years before Christ, 
we find it in its simplest form. It appears to have passed 
through some corruption, and enjoyed revival in that reign. 
No prince, in his public records, ever gave more distinct expres- 
sion to a sense of dependence upon Almighty aid—of indebted- 
ness to the grace of Him who rules the heavens and the earth, 
than that Augustus of the oriental world. 

In the inscriptions which he has left carved upon the rocks 
of Behistan, that confession of his faith is repeated in almost 
every section. And he does not leave us to conceive of the 
God whom he worshipped as a creature. ‘A great God,” says 
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he, “is Auramazda, who made the earth, who made the heaven, 
who created men, and provided blessedness for them, who made 
Darius king, the sole king over many.” Little mention is made 
of other gods, and that of them as inferior, and as worshipped 
by different nations. Auramazda is declared to be the greatest 
over all gods. He alone is the sovereign, as well as the creator 
of heaven and earth and of men. And in all the success which 
the great king records of his reign, the praise is never taken to 
himself, but invariably ascribed to God. When his enemies 
rose against him, Auramazda became his refuge; and when he 
won the victory, it was by the grace of Auramazda. “Through 
the might of Auramazda am I king.” ‘Through the grace of 
Auramazda do I rule this kingdom.” These and such expres- 
sions recur frequently throughout his inscriptions. And his final 
lesson, yet speaking from the rocks on which he caused it to be 
written, is an exhortation to reverence the commands of Aura- 
mazda. There can be no doubt that the religion of Darius and 
of his Persian people was not polytheism, but the worship of 
the Creator, and in some degree according to the creed of the 
old patriarchal times, before the call of Abraham. In this case 
we behold that ancient creed brought down to the verge of Hel- 
lenic maturity. And that the doctrine was not peculiar to 
Darius, he informs us himself, when setting it forth as the 
ancient religion of his nation. It also appears in the quick 
sympathy of Cyrus with the monotheistic Jews, and the ridi- 
cule which Cambyses and his Persians poured upon the idols of 
the polytheistic Egyptians, and the favour of the Persian kings 
to the Hebrews throughout. 

The language of Cyrus in issuing his decree for allowing all 
Israelites to return to their own land, is entirely analogous to 
that of Darius, as respects dependence upon God. He does not 
speak of himself as having conquered his great empire; but 
“the God of heaven hath given me all the kingdoms of the 
earth.” Hera i. 2. 

In native hands the tendency of corruption in this monothe- 
ism manifested itself in the sacred use of fire as in some way 
symbalical of God, and which was probably connected with the 
idea that the noblest and most worthy symbol of the Creator 
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was the sun, as the material source of light and heat, and 
support of animal and vegetable life. But I do not find mm 
these ancient books that God is ever confounded with the sun. 
That great orb is spoken of as the creature or the offspring of 
God. He is the fire or the son of Auramazda. 

In the case of the Aryas who went into India, this symbol- 
izing spirit had, at the date of the earliest hymns of the Veda, 
gone to a greater length; but still not so far as materially to 
obscure the doctrine of one only God. Although somewhat 
confused in their ideas by the incipient polytheism of their 
time, the poets of those ancient hymns fall into the way of 
addressing God as one and alone. Especially is this the case 
in hymns to Varuna, the oldest name of God in the Vedic lan- 
guage. I quote some extracts from translations by Professor 
Miller. We shall find them less purely and sublimely mono- 
theistic than the inscriptions of Darius or the unfaltering decla- 
rations of Genesis; but sufficiently decided to demonstrate the 
existence of the habit of thinking of God as one. And the 
light in which to judge them truly is that of the progress of 
Hindu religion in succeeding time. That progress, instead of 
being towards monotheism, was directly the reverse. Every 
step in it was a growth in polytheism, until the religion of India 
became a wilderness of idolatry as tangled and boundless as 
that of Egypt. It is in the line of that progress that we find 
the oldest parts the nearest to monotheism. 

9. “‘He who knows the track of the wind, of the wide, the 
bright and mighty, and knows those who reside on high, 

10. “He, the upholder of order, Varuna, sits down among 
his people; he the wise sits there to govern. 

11. “From thefice perceiving all wondrous things, he sees 
what has been, and what will be done.” 

15. “He who gives to men glory, and not “half glory, who 
vives it even to our own bodies, 

16. “Yearning for him, the far- “seeing my thoughts move 
onwards as kine move to their pastures.” 

19. “‘O hear this my calling, Varuna be‘ gracious now; long- 
ing for help I havé called upon thee. 

20. ‘Thou, O wise God, art lord of all, of heaven and earth; 
listen on thy way.” 
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From another hymn to Varuna, we read the declaration that 
under that name was adored the Creator. 

“Wise and mighty are the works of him who stemmed asun- 
der the wide firmament. ' He lifted on high the bright and glo- 

rious heaven, he stretched out apart the starry sky and the 
earth.” 

Again he is addressed as the god who has mercy for sinners. 

1. “Let me not yet, O Varuna, enter into the house of clay: 
have mercy, almighty, have mercy. 

2. “If I go along trembling, like a cloud driven by the wind; 
have mercy, almighty, have mercy. 

3. “Through want of strength, thou str ong and bright god, 
have I gone to the wrong shore: have mercy, almighty, have 
mercy. 

4. “Thirst came upon the worshipper, though he stood in 
the midst of the waters; have mercy, almighty, have mercy. 

5. “Whenever we men, O Varuna, commit an offense before 
the heavenly host; whenever we break thy law through thought- 
lessness; have mercy, almighty, have mercy.” 

Were all the Vedic hymns such as these, we should pro- 
nounce the religion in whose service they were produced a pure 
monotheism. But there are-also hymns which have equal evi- 
dence of antiquity addressed to other divine beings. In each 
case the god is addressed as sovereign. But I remark, in read- 
ing the translations of Professor Miiller, that there is a differ- 
ence between the sovereignty ascribed to Varuna and that of 
any other god. When adoration is paid to Indra or to Agni, 
the god is represented as the possessor of certain attributes of 
sovereignty. He is addressed as almighty; but that almighty 
power is invoked in reference to his own special jurisdiction. 
But Varuna is the absolute sovereign, the lord of all, of heaven 
and of earth. In the following extracts from a hymn to Indra, 
the feature now mentioned will be observed. . 

3. “ Desirous of riches, I call him, whg holds the thunderbolt 
with his arm, and who is a good giver, like as a son calis his 
father. 

4, “These libations of Soma, mixed with milk, have been pre- 
pared for Indra. Thou armed with the thunderbolt, come with 
the steeds to drink of them for thy delight; eome to the house. 
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5. “May he hear us; for he has ears to hear. He is asked 
for riches. Will he despise our prayers? He could soon give 
hundreds and thousands: no one could check him if he wishes 
to give.” 7 

8. “Offer Soma to the drinker of Soma, to Indra, the lord 
of the thunderbolt; roast roasts: make him to protect us. 
Indra, the giver, is a blessing to him who gives oblations.”’ 

13. “Make for the sacred gods a hymn that is not small, 
that is well set and beautiful. Many snares pass by him who 
abides with Indra, through the sacrifice. 

14. “What mortal dares to attack him, who is rich in thee? 
Through faith in thee, O mighty, the strong acquires spoil in 
the day of battle.” 

22. “We call for thee, O hero, like cows that have not been 
milked. We praise thee as ruler of all that moves, O Indra, 
as ruler of all that is immovable. 

23. “There is no one like thee in heaven or earth: he is not 
born, and will not be born. O mighty Indra, we call upon 
thee, as we go fighting for cows and horses.” 

26. “Indra, give wisdom to us, as a father to his sons. 
Teach us in this path. Let us living see the sun. 

27. “Let not unknown wretches, evil-disposed and unhal- 
lowed, tread me down. ‘Through thy help, O hero, let us step 
over the rushing eternal waters.” 

“Tn this hymn,” remarks Professor Miiller, ‘ Indra is clearly 
conceived of as the supreme god; and we can hardly under- 
stand how a people, who had formed so exalted a notion of the 
deity, and embodied it in the person of Indra, could, at the 
same sacrifice, invoke other gods with equal praise. When 
Agni, the lord of fire, is addressed by the poet, he is spoken of 
as the first god, not inferior even to Indra. While Agni is 
invoked, Indra is forgotten. There is no competition between 
the two, nor any rivalry between them and other gods. This 
is a most important feature in the religion of the Veda, and has 
never been taken into consideration by those who have written 
on the history of ancient polytheism.” 

It is obvious that in these hymns we listen to the language 
of a people, who, inheriting the worship of one god, are passing 
over to the practice of paying their adoration to several. They 
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have not yet learned to divide, or discriminate between different 
kinds and degrees of worship. Whatever being is adored as 
god, is conceived of for the time as almighty. Their language 
of religion, and their predominant habit of religious thought, 
are those which belong to the worship of only one god. The 
use of the plural of God they have acquired to the extent that 
they worship different persons; but the correspondent style of 
adoration has not yet entered consistently into their religious 
formulas. It has not yet transformed their religious thinking 
into consistency with itself. Admitting the existence of vari- 
ous gods, they address each of them, in separate hymns, as if 
he were the only one. In fact most of them, translated by Pro- 
fessor Miiller, are only personifications of divine attributes. 
Under different names the poets of the hymns actually sang 
the praise of the same god in the exercise of different attri- 
butes. 

To a great extent their deification of certain objects of nature 
is still only the work of figurative language—a bold personifica- 
tion, such as a poet might indulge in without blame, were it not 
united to the worship of God under that particular form—one 
of the steps from the wonder created by observation of nature 
to idolatry of her objects. The following hymn to Agni (7gnis), 
fire, will illustrate this remark. 

‘“‘ Neighing like a horse that is greedy for food, when it steps 
out from the strony prison: then the wind blows after his blast: 
thy path, O Agni, is dark at once. 

“QO Agni, thou from whom, as a new-born male, undying 
flames proceed, the brilliant smoke goes toward the sky; for as 
messenger thou art sent from the gods. 

““Thou, whose power spreads over the earth in a moment, 
when thou hast grasped food with thy jaws—like a dashing 
army thy blast moves forth, with thy lambent flame thou seem- 
est to tear up the grass. ; 

“Him alone, the ever youthful Agni, men groom like a 
horse in the evening and at dawn: they bed him as a stranger 
in his couch; the light of Agni, the worshipped male is 
lighted. 

“Thy appearance is fair to behold, thou bright-faced Agni, 
when Jike gold thou shinest at hand; thy brightness comes like 
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the lightning of heaven, thou showest splendour like the bright 
sun.” 

The process observable here, as in other hymns of the Veda, 
is that of first wonder at the mysterious operation of nature, 
then the ascription of it to the power of life: it is then per- 
sonified as human and intelligent, and lastly conceived of as 
divine—as the very presence and person of God. 

Comparatively the number of such objects of worship, in the 
most ancient Veda, is small. Subsequent development enlarged 
their number, until in course of time it went beyond all bounds, 
while degrading the practical worship to the grossest idolatry, 
and separating and abstracting the idea of absolute deity to the 
state of a great eternal negation of all limitations. On the con- 
trary, the idea of God presented in the most ancient Vedic 
hymns is, like that in Genesis, a being whom man can love, 
who stoops to treat men as his children, walking in the garden 
in the cool of the day, directing Noah to prepare an ark for the 
safety of his family, talking with Abraham as a man talks with 
his friend; so ‘Varuna, the upholder of order, sits down among 
his people; he the wise sits there to govern.” He listens to 
their wants, and from his love to them is influenced by their 
prayers and pleased with their songs. And they address him as 
one who can be so moved: ‘‘ However we break thy laws from 
day to day, men as we are, O god Varuna, do not deliver us 
unto death, nor to the blow of the furious; nor to the anger of 
the spiteful. ‘To propitiate thee, O Varuna, we bind thy mind 
with songs as a charioteer a weary steed.’ There are still 
here some features of the style of thinking of God which 
belonged to the early time, when God manifested his presence 
and revealed his will:'to men by theophany. He has not yet 
become a mere idol, nor a far-off impassive abstraction. And 
although other gods are admitted, the idea of the godhead 
being one, still holds its place. ‘True, it is almost inevitable 
that even in the grossest polytheism, some god should not be 
esteemed above the rest; but it is one thing to conceive of a 
chief among gods, or over them, and a very different thing, 
even from the midst of incipient polytheism, to look up to one 
God as the alone ruler of heaven and earth, with power undi- 
vided, and all other beings as only the ministers of his will, as 
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everywhere present and yet personal, and as working in sai and 
through all, without losing himself in any. 

Ai the date of the oldest Vedic hymns, the progress towards 
nature worship, among the Aryans of India, had reached the 
stage of apotheosis of the sun, of fire, of the clear sky, of the 
dawn, and of some other phenomena, and yet not the length 
of forgetting that these are only agencies accomplishing the 
will of the only true and spiritual God. In each of them is* 
adored the power of the Almighty. 

A very similar stage of progress is exhibited upon the monu- 
ments of ancient Nineveh. Although many mythological 
objects are there depicted, yet worship is paid to only one in 
heaven and one on the earth, which both clearly refer to the 
same god. The winged wheel in heaven, and a conventional 
figure on earth, seeming to represent vegetation, sometimes 
appear together, and sometimes singly, but always as objects of 
worship, which is paid to nothing else. 

Of the antiquity of those monuments our estimate may be 
very wide of the truth; but they are probably of a date less 
than a thousand years prior to the Christian era, and they 
cannot be less than seven hundred. And as the whole tendency 
of religious history in those lands, in those times, was to the 
multiplication of objects of worship, such testimony seems dis- 
tinctly to declare the monotheism of earlier times. 

On the oldest monuments of Egypt the progress of poly- 
theism is further advanced; but even there the marks of an 
original monotheism are not entirely effaced. Of all historical 
countries, Egypt is the oldest in idolatry—the mother of errors 
and corruptions in religion, which spread abroad to her neigh- 
bours of ancient times, and many of which survive to this day. 
There is no date upon her monuments so ancient as to precede 
her idolatry. And yet even the monumental history of that 
idolatry evinces a progress which must have had its beginning 
in monotheism. 

In her ancient history, Egypt was not all one country, but 
several; each great city being the seat of government for the 
adjoining district of greater or less extent. ‘Thus Zoan, Bubas- 
tis, On, Memphis, Chois, and Thebes, were all at one time or 
another seats of a monarchy. Almost every great city was at 
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the head of a certain jurisdiction of its own, all of which toge- 
ther went to make Egypt; and each of those great cities, grow- 
ing up from its own proper basis by its own proper progress, as 
if it were a separate country, had its one god. Memphis wor- 
shipped Phtah, On worshipped Ra, and Thebes, Amun. They 
were each anciently monotheistic in themselves. The union of 
all Egypt under one crown comprehended all those cities, with 
‘their respective gods, im one country. And Egypt became 
polytheistic at once by the very act of union. When Thebes 
became the capital of the whole country, she set up her god as 
the chief god in all parts of it; but did not prevent the old 
provincial cities from each retaining their own, which were in 
some cases combined with Amun, thereby giving rise to new 
gods. ‘Thus objects of worship were multiplied in that country 
by the very means whereby the nation grew. And yet, after 
all, certain great common impressions of God exhibit them- 
selves in the religion of the whole people. High above all, the 
worship of one God, as symbolized by the sun, was supreme. 
In order to a just apprehension of this fact, it is indispensable 
to emancipate one’s mind from the ideas presented by the 
monuments of later times, and the writings of Greeks, who 
knew Egypt only in her decline, and to limit attention to testi- 
monies of the truly ancient alone. 

A pervading passion of the Egyptian people was that of 
representing or picturing everything to the eye. Figures of 
the animate and inanimate, of the brute and human, were com- 
bined, blended, or transposed to subserve that end. The pro- 
ducts of hero-worship and of nature-worship are mingled in 
their later mythology, incongruously and monstrously; but, 
over and above all, the one god everywhere recognized in 
Egypt is the sun, or more correctly, perhaps, God as repre- 
sented by the sun. ~The image of the sun is the commonest of 
all Egyptian images, from one end of the land to the other, and 
in all ages of its history; and attributes belonging to the 
same great natural symbol are embodied in the oldest gods 
created by the impulse of hero-worship. And the same is 
evinced in the fact that the early mythology of Egypt is 
simpler, less numerous than the later; and the earliest the 
simplest. 
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Among the primitive Hamitic inhabitants of Syria, idolatry 
made great progress after the time of Jacob, and the Israelites 
upon their return from Egypt found them sunk in the depths 
of that error. And yet, for centuries afterwards, a witness and 
remnant of original monotheism retained its place in the almost 
single devotion which the Sidonians and other principal nations 
of Syria ‘paid to him whom they called the Lord, pronounced in 
their different dialects, Habaal, Baal, Bal, and Bel. 

All the most ancient extant authorities on the subject either 
speak to us from an actual period of primitive monotheism, or 
point back to it as the immediately antecedent out of which 
they have come. And when compared with succeeding authori- 
ties in the same line of succession, in no case do we find the 
progress to be in the direction of a purer monotheism, but the 
contrary. The progress is in all cases, where there is progress, 
towards a multiplication of gods, and the increase of distinctions 
between them; so that in some quarters they become almost 
innumerable, and the distance between the highest and the 
lowest infinite. The cases where there was no progress were 
those which remained monotheistic. 

The doctrine of coéternally existing powers of good and Si 
does not occur in those ancient books. Evil is viewed simply 
as a violation of the law of God, by an agent free to obey or 
disobey. This is not more distinct in the book of Genesis than 
in the ancient hymns of the Veda and of the Yagna. 

From those same most ancient authorities it also appears 
that the early idea of God was that of his being a spirit, all- 
powerful and everywhere present, immaculately holy, inflexibly 
just, and yet tender in his love to those who forsake their sins 
and worship him as he requires. He is at once a being of 
severe justice, and yet of tender mercy to all who call upon 
him in truth. In all those ancient books alike is he presented 
as a God who hates sin, is angry with the sinner, and who loves 
and rewards the righteous. 

Man is presented as the creature of God, as capable of right- 

eousness; but as having sinned, and forfeited the favour of God 
thereby. ‘This condition is held by all those books alike, as 
belonging to the whole race of mankind. Men are viewed as 
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guilty not only of actually committed wrong, but also as under 
the burden of inherited guilt. ‘Was it an old sin, O Varuna, 
that thou wishest to destroy thy friend, who always praises 
thee? Tell me, thou unconquerable lord, and I will quickly 
turn to thee from praise freed from sin. Absolve us from the 
sins of our fathers, and from those which we committed with 
our own bodies.’”’* - In the book of Genesis alone is the origin 
of that inheritance recounted, or the cause set forth; but in all 
is the fact admitted. Man is viewed in them all as a helpless 
sinner, dependent for any righteous act he may do, for any 
success he may attain, for any happiness he may enjoy, for 
deliverance from the penalty due to his. transgressions, solely 
to the mercy of God. 

God was expected to be merciful to those who approached 
him with sacrifice, with offering of something precious to them- 
selves, or held to be acceptable to God; but especially with the 
shedding of blood, which was the central observance of religion. 
At the same time he was invoked with prayers, and with hymns 
of supplication, of adoration, of confession, petition, and thanks- 
giving. In those early days, beautiful songs newly composed 
were believed to be eminently prevalent with the divine mind. 
The same fundamental elements of worship were observed by 
individuals for themselves, and by the heads of families for 
their households, and by nations in public. Sacrifice was the 
radical observance alike in family and national worship. Noah, 
as soon as he issued from the ark, built an altar to the Lord; 
so Abraham, when taking up his residence in Canaan, conse- 
crated the place of his abode; and with the successive heirs of 
the promise made to him, the altar was the sacred adjunct of 
the homestead. Among their neighbours, those who are men- 
tioned as worshipping God, observed the same forms. No 
allusion occurs to a religion of any other type in that time. 

The ministers of that early religion were not a separate 
caste, or tribe, or profession; but those whose natural relations 
pointed them out for that office. The individual offered prayers 
and sacrifice for himself, the father was the priest of his family, 


* From a Vedic hymn, given in Miiller’s History of Sanscrit Literature, 
p. 541. 
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the head of the tribe performed the service of the tribe, and 
the king was the high priest of the nation; and it was through 
the same persons that, when God vouchsafed a special revela- 
tion, it was made. The ruler, the priest, and the prophet were 
one. It was a patriarchal system, falling in entirely with the 
primitive arrangements of social order. In Genesis this is clear 
and indisputable. The date at which the Vedic and Avestan 
hymns were collected was later, namely, that of an incipient — 
legal priesthood; but some of the hymns themselves, and cer- 
tain hereditary practices, such as that touching the Agni hymns 
of the Veda, whereby different families had their own proper 
selections for sacrifice, seem to point back to an origin in an 
earlier patriarchal system, when each family conducted its own 
religious service through its own patriarchal priest.* And the 
place which the king occupies on the religious monuments of © 
ancient Egypt and Nineveh testifies to the same original state 
of the ministry in those nations. 

The prayers and praise: were unwritten, and the sacrifice per- 
formed with the simplest traditional rites, on an altar in the 
open air, and unconnected with any temple structure. 

To what extent the early fathers of the nations understood 
the meaning of sacrifice, or apprehended the promise implied in 
it, or, if they did rightly understand it, how long their descend- 
ants retained that knowledge, does not appear; but that the 
radical doctrines now mentioned, and forms of worship, were 
- the same in all those ancient nations, is now put beyond rea- 
sonable doubt. ‘ 

In thus adducing the testimony of the book of Genesis with 
that of the ancient Vedic and Avestan hymns, we would not be 
understood as putting it on the same level with them; but we 
certainly do not rank it beneath them. If they are to be taken, 
as they must be, for authorities touching the oldest religion of 
the prophetic branch of mankind, it is as truly to be accepted 
for the most ancient type of religion among the Hamitic and 
Semitic nations. And the interesting fact educed by compari- 
son of them, is the sameness of the original creed of all man- 


* The magi are not once mentioned in the Avesta. The name for priest 
which occurs there is Athrava.—Spiegel, Intro. to Yagna, p. Vi. 
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kind—the most gratifying assurance that our race, for many | 
ages in the early time, as a whole, worshipped the true God of 
revelation, in the way of his appointment, and held the funda- 
mental doctrines of sin and redemption. Men were not all cast 
off from the beginning, except a particular family, and left to 
grope their way to as much of truth as they could find; but, on 
the contrary, were all alike put on the footing of the same reve- 
lation. The primitive dispensation of Divine mercy was one 
addressed to all mankind. That first way of God’s dealing 
with men, when the king, priest, and prophet were one, in 
which Melchizedek was conspicuous, if he was not also the last 
to observe it in its purity, was limited to no specially favoured 
nation, but addressed itself equally to all. How long it was 
retained by the different nations correctly, we cannot say; but 
certainly in its proper features, in some quarters, until the 
days of Abraham. And even the corruption which fell upon it 
during the succeeding two or three centuries, was not greater 
than that which befel the Christian church in the dark ages 
of European history. And if, as we feel assured there was, 
even in the depths of papal degeneracy, still enough of truth 
remaining to save the soul which apprehended it in faith, is 
it extravagant to believe that God had his true people among 
those who worshipped him according to the matter and the 
manner of the old economy, while the old economy was in 
force, although they were not of the seed of Shem, nor of the 
family of Terah? 

God had never, at any period, left the world without a valid 
dispensation of his mercy. The old Noachie covenant was not 
suffered to become void before the Abrahamic was instituted. 
While the former still retained the life-giving power, the latter 
was formed to prepare for the evil days which were coming in 
the sequel of the error already working.’ As Christ did not 
delay his coming until Jerusalem and the temple were destroyed, 
and the Jewish system utterly abolished, so the Abrahamic dis- 
pensation is opened while the preceding is still in force. God 
has never allowed any dispensation to become so corrupt as to 
completely submerge all saving truth, before setting on foot 
an efficient means of reforming it. Corrupt as the Jewish, 
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church was at the coming of the Lord, it still contained the 
means of salvation. There were still Elizabeths, and Annas, 
and Simeons to welcome him when he came. And low as the 
idolatry to which the medieval church descended, it still carried 
its sacred message to the hearts of some. And all were not 
lost who clung to its forms after the first step had been taken 
in reformation. So in the primitive period, we feel constrained 
to believe that God may have had his people among every 
branch of mankind; and that, even when much corruption had 
contaminated the truth, there may still have been some who 
saw in the forms of worship their spiritual meaning, and received 
its message in their hearts. - 

By what date corruption had progressed so far as ‘entirely to 
leave out or defeat all such truth, it is perhaps impossible to 
determine—ancient heathenism certainly reached that degree— 
but in the pre-Mosaic time, we may be free to believe that mul- 
titudes were saved for God out of every land and nation, in 
accordance with the old Noachic covenant; that God had then 
his people among the sons of Japhet and of Ham, as well as of 
Shem—on the highlands of Iran and of Assyria, as well as in 
Mesopotamia and the land of Canaan. And it is pleasant to 
believe that the early message of salvation may have been car- 
ried, in many a heart and on many a tongue, long and far, 
among emigrating tribes on their protracted migrations. Cor- 
ruption, in some countries earlier and in some later, but in 
every historical case to greater or less degree, built up her 
complication of falsehoods; but all upon the basis of the same 
original creed. Heathenism is man’s development of God’s 
revelation; and is related to the ancient dispensations as 
Romanism to the Christian. 
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Art. Il.—Les Mystéres du Desert, Souvenirs de Voyages en 
Asie, &. Par Hapsi-Asp-Ex Hamip Bey (Col. L. Du 
Courrt), Membre de la Societé Orientale, &c. 2 Tomes. 
Paris: Dentu. 


Life in the Desert, or Recollections of Travel in Asia, &e. — 
By Col. L. Du Court. Translated from the French. New 
York: Mason Brothers. 


GEOGRAPHY, like most other sciences, has its as yet unsolved 
problems, and some of the most important as well as curious of 
them are connected with the Arabian peninsula. On one side 
it touches the region which is generally regarded as the cradle 
of the human race, a8 well as the Holy Land given to God’s 
covenant people. Within its limits some of the grandest events 
recorded in the Bible occurred; its peoples and productions 
were described ages ago by Herodotus, and with surprising 
accuracy, if we except the tough stories told him by Phoenician 
sailors, for their own selfish ends; and most of the ancient 
geographers seem to have been familiar with all parts of the 
country. But for centuries past Arabia has been, and is at this 
present moment, in regard to its physical features, its antiqui- 
ties, its dialects, and its commercial capabilities, almost as 
complete a terra incognita as central Africa. The traveller, 
the savant, the merchant, and the Christian missionary, have 
been as effectually shut out from it as if the whole peninsula 
had been girdled by a brazen wall. 

Of late years, however, various attempts have been made, 
with more or less success, to surmount this barrier, and to pene- 
trate into the interior of Arabia. The growing importance of 
the so-called “‘Hastern Question,’ which from time to time so 
largely occupies the cabinets of Europe, will no doubt give a 
fresh stimulus to these efforts, and will supply new facilities for 
the solution of problems profoundly interesting to the geogra- 
pher, the antiquary, and the Christian. In any view of “the 
east,’’ of course Arabia must be included; and it is a very 
noticeable fact, that within a few years the attention of various 
classes in Europe and America has been more and more drawn 
to that wonderful region, where some of the grandest scenes of 
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human history were enacted. Statesmen are pondering the 
effect which any material change in the status of the Turkish 
empire will have on the so-called ‘‘balance of power;” the 
merchant is investigating the ancient avenues of commerce, in 
order to find by which one of them, with the help of the steamer 
and the iron horse, he can get cheapest and speediest across to 
India and China; while to the British and American Christians, 
the questions that come closest home to their hearts is, how can 
the lands of the Crescent and the Koran be most effectually 
reached and subjugated by the Gospel. 

The volumes whose title is given at the head of this article, 
are among.the most interesting and valuable of those relating 
to Arabia which have been recently published. Their author, 
Col. Du Couret, is a Frenchman, whose religious faith, like 
that of his English brother traveller, Mr. Burton, we are sorry 
to say, is of an extremely easy sort. So bent was he to reach 
the interior of Arabia, that, as a means of gaining his object, 
he avowed himself to be a believer in the Koran. He went to 
Mecca to see the place, and to gain the prestige of a Hadji, 
and while there he won the confidence and warm regard of the 

_Imaum of Sana, a large city southeast of Mecca. Through his 

powerful influence, fortified by his own character of a Moslem, 
and his thorough knowledge of the Arabiv, gained during a 
long residence in Algeria and Egypt, he succeeded in exploring 
regions into which few Europeans have ever ventured to go, 
even in disguise. As, however, we do not propose to follow the 
Hadji through his perigrinations, we shall simply say here in 
regard to the volumes before us, that the English edition, 
though in some parts rather a compend than a version, is a 
much more readable book than the original, the extremely 
short paragraphs of which—many of them filling only half a 
line—give its pages the look of blank verse rather than of 
prose., 

The physical structure and features of Arabia are such as 
render it a fitting home for a nomad and independent race, 
although many portions of the country are well adapted to agri- 
culture, and have been long occupied by a fixed population. 
Its proper northern boundary is a point on which geographers 
are not agreed, nor is it one of easy adjustment, inasmuch as 
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the regions frequented by the Bedouin Arabs include the 
ancient Bashan up to the latitude of Damascus, and some of 
the provinces nominally belonging to Persia, around the head 
of the Persian Gulf. On the west, the south, and the east, 
Arabia is bounded by water, thus forming one of the largest 
peninsulas on the globe. The ordinary maps give one a very 
imperfect idea of its size. For example, its length, from the 
Syrian frontier to the Indian ocean, is about fifteen hundred 
miles; the breadth of the neck of the peninsula, from the head 
of the gulf of Suez to Bassorah, near the mouth of the 
Euphrates, is nine hundred miles; while in the latitude of 
Djiddah, near the middle of the peninsula, its breadth is set 
down by one of the latest authorities at twenty-two hundred 
and fifty miles. Unless all the maps are wrong, this last 
figure, however, must be an exaggeration. Murray puts it at 
twelve hundred miles, which, though perhaps under the truth, 
comes nearer toit.* This vast peninsula, from its diversified 
surface, contains within its bounds the climates and the vegeta- 
ble productions of various and widely separated regions. The 
highland provinces yield wheat, barley, and other gfains in 
abundance; the fruits of Europe, such as the apricot, peach, 
apple, fig, grape, &c., are raised in great perfection; and in 
these districts there are extensive forests, including many trees 
little known, or differing widely from the same genera in north- 
ern latitudes. The provinces nearer the seacoast abound in the 
sweet-scented shrubs for which Arabia has been celebrated 
during many ages. The gardens of 'Tayef, seventy-two miles 
east of Mecca, are renowned for roses of such exquisite beauty 
and fragrance, that they are sent to all parts of the land, 
Burckhardt mentions, that one morning at sunrise, when on 


* «The vast country of Arabia has a superficies of above a million square 
miles, and is thus more than equal to one-fourth of Europe.”—Richardson’s 
Herodotus, I. 469. He adds, in regard to its northern boundary: ‘Some 
writers consider that a line drawn from the northeastern corner of the Persian 
Gulf to the Red Sea at Suez, which would pass almost exactly along the thir- 
tieth parallel, is the proper northern boundary. Others extend Arabia north- 
wards to the thirty-seventh parallel, and make the Euphrates and the narrow 
isthmus between it and the gulf of Iskenderun inclose the Arabian territory on 
its fourth side.” The last-named line was regarded by Xenophon as the north- 
ern boundary.—See Anabasis, B. I. ¢. 5. 
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the road from Tayef to Mecca, every tree and shrub exhaled 
the most delicious aroma. Even the desert is not so barren as 
it seems, but yields various products on which the camel and 
other animals love to feed; and, what is remarkable, each dis- 
trict has a plant of its own, which will grow nowhere else. _ 

The threefold division of the country into Arabia the Stony, 
the Desert, and the Happy, though one of long standing, having 
been used by some of the ancient geographers, is unknown 
among the Arabs. While there is.some ground for this descrip- 
tion, the terms applied to the three sections must be taken with 
limitation. For example, in the Stony and the Desert portions 
there are numerous localities as beautiful and fertile as any of 
those which have suggested the phrase of “ Araby the blessed ;”’ 
and on the other hand, Arabia Felix contains not a few ranges 
of rocky hills, and plains as arid as any of those in the Desert. 
Stony Arabia or Petreea is the smallest of the three divisions, 
and includeg a narrow strip of coast on the Red Sea, from 
Mecca northward to the peninsula of Sinai, and the region once 
known as Idumeea. Arabia Deserta includes the northern half 
(or perfaps a larger share) of the remainder of the great penin- 
sula; while Arabia Felix is the name applied to the southern 
portion of it. 

The oriental geographers make quite a different division of 
the country. Some speak of only two sections, viz., Hedjaz 
and Yemen. Others, as Abulfeda, name five provinces, Tehama, 
Nedjed, Hedjaz, Yemen, and Amdh or Ared. The Baron Von 
Hammer, who has collected and compared a vast mass of gco- 
graphical evidence from oriental sources, insists that the grand 
divisions of Arabia properly are: 1. Hl Hadjr, or the Stony, 
with natural boundaries to the east. 2. Hl Hadjaz, along the 
Red Sea as far south as north latitude nineteen, and having 
natural boundaries on the east and south. 3. Hl Yemen, the 
southern portion of the coast along the Red Sea, and extending 
east to 4. Hl Nedjed, the upland or high plateau in the centre 
of the peninsula, bordered on the south by the great desert Hl 
Ahkaf. 5. Hadramaut, which extends along the Indian ocean, 
between Yemen and 6. Hs Shehr, a dreary desert, converted* 
from a fertile land into a wilderness, by the curse of Nebhi Hud, 
the ante-Mahometan prophet of this part of Arabia. 7. HZ Oman, 
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at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, bordered on the west by 
the great desert. 8. H] Hedjer or Hl Bahrein, extending along 
the Persian Gulf to its head, bordered on the west by the high 
central plateau. 9. Hl Yemanah, southeast of El Nedjed, and 
bordering on Hedjer, Oman, and the desert Ahkaf. 

Since the visit of our countryman, Stevens, to the ancient 
capital of Edom, some thirty years ago, many Americans and 
Englishmen have made the tour of Arabia Petraea, and the works 
of Robinson, Wilson, and others, have made us tolerably fami- 
liar with the topography of the region.: Of the two larger 
divisions of the country, Arabia Felix and Arabia Deserta, our 
knowledge is extremely limited, the few modern travellers who 
have attempted to penetrate the interior having been compelled 
to confine themselves to the caravan routes, and to assume a 
disguise of some sort. Burton succeeded in this way in reach- 
ing Medina and Mecca. Du Couret, as has been already men- 
tioned, was an avowed Moslem. Dr. Wallin, Professor of 
Arabic in the University of Finland, starting from Akaba, was 
able to reach the foot of the Shammar range of mountains, and 
to examine some portions of the Nedjed; and the Baron Von 
Wude was fortunate enough to make the journey from Mokal- 
lah, on the Indian ocean, to the borders of the great wilderness 
of EK] Akhar. But the sharp and suspicious eyes of the Arabs 
were continually upon them, and their lives were in perpetual 
peril. Hence the field of observation open to each of these 
travellers, although many hundred miles in length, was neces- 
sarily a very narrow one, as any divergence from the beaten 
track of the caravan, or from the camp of the tribe under whose 
protection they chanced to be, was full of risk. 

It is not wonderful, therefore, that these latest travellers are 
not agreed in regard to the physical structure of the Arabian 
peninsula. For example, Burton, in a communication to the 
Royal Geographical Society, on this subject, maintains that its 
most elevated portion is in the north, on the borders of Syria, 
and that there is a gradual and easy slope down to the Indian 
ocean. His theory, however, is proved to be wholly groundless 
‘by the discoveries of Wallin, Von Wude, and Du Couret, whose 
statements, as far as they go, confirm those of the ancient and 
Arab geographers. According to the latter, the central portion 
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of the peninsula is a vast highland plateau, across which run 
ranges of mountains, many of whose peaks equal and perhaps 
exceed the loftiest points of Lebanon. The descent ‘from this 
Alpine region eastward to the shores of the Persian Gulf, and 
northward towards Syria is gradual, but towards the south and 
west it is quite abrupt, the plateau being on these two sides 
flanked by the mountain ranges which skirt the Red Sea and 
the Indian ocean, at a distance of sixty or seventy miles from 
the coast. 

Du Couret thus describes the interior of Hadramaut, at a 
point twenty-one days’ journey east of Sana: “The road led 
us through a narrow, silent valley between two abrupt moun- 
‘tains, where we halted for a short time to rest our animals. 
What a sight then met our gaze! Vast deserts to the south- 
west, the vision intercepted only by great rugged mountain 
peaks capped with heavy clouds, and washed at their base by 
rivers which, according to Strabo, once rolled over sands of 
gold. Upon the wide land stretching away from us, the eye 
can discern neither earth nor turf—nothing but shrubs and 
flowers (this was on the 9th of September) of the most gorgeous 
beauty. The air is loaded with the perfume of blossoms innu- 
merable.”’ Two days after he was ‘in the forests of Hadra- 
maut. All: around us stood trees of immense size. The 
luxuriant foliage with which the trees are crowned, is so bril- 
liant in its varied hues as to resemble a great basket of flowers, 
in which gold, purple, orange, and bronze are mingled in wild 
confusion. .... . Our route now led us through mountains appa- 
rently without, end. Near their tops heavy vapours rolled; 
below, nature was one ruin. Nothing met the eye but tumbled 
rocks covered with the shattered debris of others that had 
fallen on them; tremendous precipices of confused and ghastly 
forms. Here was to be seen a peak whose summit was lost in 
the clouds; there a chain of mountains, the rugged line of 
which loomed against the sky, their abrupt slopes bristling with . 
masses of granite that seemed to have been hurled down by 
some Sab tise gigantic arm. Such are the mountains of Hadra- 
maut,’ 

The account of the Baron Von Wude’s journey through te 
same region, though on a different line of travel, is even more 
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interesting than that just given, and fully confirms the above 
statements respecting the physical geography of Arabia. The 
Baron, disguised as an Arab, and under the protection of a 
sheik, started from the seaport town of *okallah, and in eight 
days reached the famous Wady Doan. The heat upon the coast, 
especially in the valleys, was fearfully intense, (in June); but 
the end of the first day’s journey brought him to ground about 
two thousand feet above the level of the sea, and where the 
temperature had sensibly abated. Though the lower grounds 
in the valleys and on the plains seemed barren, the hills gave 
evidence of great fertility in the trees and shrubs with which 
they were covered. On the fourth day he reached a mountain 
four thousand feet high, which was also clothed with aromatic: 
shrubs. His advance into the interior was over a succession of 
terrace-like ridges, until on the eighth day he gained an eleva- 
tion of eight thousand feet, from whence the Indian ocean could 
be seen in the hazy distance. Here he entered upon a vast 
plain, broken here and there by wadis or narrow valleys. The 
thermometer at this point never rose above eighty, while the 
nights were intensely cold. He came so suddenly upon the 
Wady Doan, one of the chief objects of his journey, that he 
was completely taken by surprise, and was lost in wonder at 
the scene which it presented to his view. This wady is about 
five hundred feet wide, and the bottom of it six hundred feet 
below the general level of the plain; in a word, it is a narrow 
ravine extending hundreds of miles in length, bearing various 
names in different sections of it, and finally debouchig on the 
seacoast. On the sloping sides of the ravine, which reached 
nearly half way to the level of the plain, there was a long suc- 
cession of towns and villages, presenting the appearance of an 
amphitheatre, while the grounds below them were covered with 
date trees. As the Baron had succeeded so well in his endea- 
vour to unfold the “‘mysteries of the desert’’ so far, he resolved 
to go still farther into them; and he accordingly set out for the 
Wady Haggarin, distant five days from Doan, where he found 
immense forests of date trees, watered by a continually running 
stream, which was said to take its rise amid the mountains 
northwest of Hota, and four days distant from it. 

A two days’ journey brought him to Wady Amt, which, says 
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he, ‘equals Doan in extent, and is like it in form and the 
proximity of its towns. From Hota, where it joins Wady Hag- 
garin, I again ascended the high table-land, and going west- 
ward, in four days I reached Sava, a town in the Wady Rachin. 
It is not so populous as the others. It runs eight-days to Wady 
Kasr, which I was told was only one day’s journey from the 
desert of E] Akhaf, and that the part which extends eight days’ 
journey along the borders of the desert is inaccessible, the 
whole space being full of ‘snow spots,’ into which if any one 
fell, he would certainly perish.”’ Having got so near to that 
mysterious region, which no Huropean had ever seen, and which 
even the Arab dreaded to approach, the Baron determined to 
push on towards it, in spite of the earnest remonstrances of his 
Arab friends. Six hours’ travel in a northwest course brought 
him to the confines of the desert, which is about one thousand 
feet below the level of the plateau. ‘A melancholy scene,” he 
says, ‘‘presented itself to my astonished sight. Conceive an 
immense sandy plain strewed with numberless undulating hills, 
which gave it the appearance of a moving sea. Not a single 
trace of vegetation animated the vast expanse. - Not a solitary 
bird interrupted with its notes the silence of death. In the far 
distance I distinctly saw three spots of dazzling whiteness. My 
guide said, ‘That is Bahr el Saffi. Ghosts inhabit those preci- 
pices, and have covered with treacherous sand the treasures 
buried beneath them.’ On approaching cautiously to the edge 
of the desert, I found that the sand was an almost impalpable 
powder, into which a plummet sank nearly as readily as in 
water. I will not hazard an opinion of my own, but refer the 
phenomenon to the learned.” Unfortunately for himself and 
for science, the Baron, not long after his great success, fell 
into the hands of a crowd of fanatical Arabs, from whom he 
barely escaped with his life; but with the loss of all his valua- 
bles, of most of his papers, and on the express condition of his 
immediate return to Mokallah. He arrived there safely, having 
been twelve days on the journey from the age at which he was 
obliged to turn back. . 
These accounts of Du Couret and Von Wude, in our judg- 
ment, give some help towards the solution of one of the most 
interesting problems belonging to the physical geography of 
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Arabia, namely, the question as to the existence of the river 
Aftan. If there is in the centre of the peninsula an Alpine 
region, more or less covered with perpetual snow, there must 
be a great flow of water in some direction, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that it would be eastward, down the gradual slope 
towards the Persian Gulf. Some scientific friends, who have 
travelled in Arabia Petraea, expressed to us their strong convic- 
tion, founded on the statements of Arabs from the interior, and 
their own personal observations, that such a snowy region does 
exist there. On the other hand, Hdrisi and other Arab geo- 
graphers positively affirm that the large river El] Aftan, the 
course of which is laid down in some American and English 
maps of Arabia, rises in the central, highland region, and flow- 
ing eastward empties into the gulf or bay of Bahrein. 

Captain Sadlier, an officer in the service of the Hast India 
Company, who was sent on a mission to Ibrahim Pasha,’ during 
his expedition against the Wahabees, in 1819, is indeed said to 
have crossed and recrossed the supposed line of the Aftan, 
without finding traces of any considerable river; and after the 
publication of his “Notes of a Journey across Arabia,” the 
existence of the Aftan, which many had previously deemed 
exceedingly improbable, was pronounced by them an absolute 
fable. - But Sadlier’s journey was performed entirely by night, 
his opportunity to observe the country was imperfect, and 
limited to his line of march, over which he was forced to pass 
with the utmost haste and caution, and it may have been, in 
the main, parallel to the course of the river, and even at no 
great distance from the stream. This, to say the least, is pos- 
sible; and hence we cannot attach much importance to his 
negative testimony on the subject, especially when viewed in 
connection with the fact that certain parts of the coast of 
Bahrein are remarkable for the powerful springs of fresh water, 
which are easily accessible at low tide. When the tide is high, 
they are sometimes covered with twelve feet of sea-water; but 
so great is their volume and power, that the water is sweet at 
several feet from the bottom. Indeed, the whole province of 
Bahrein abounds with fresh water, which, though often pre- 
vented by the fierce heats from collecting on the surface and 
forming permanent streams, is obtained even on sandy plains, 
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by digging a few feet. It also contains numerous fresh-water 
lakes. These facts are deemed, as we think, by some eminent 
physical geographers, as confirmatory of the statements of the 
Arabs in regard to the rivers flowing from the Alpine region 
of the interior towards the sea, and whose volume must be 
large, if, as is supposed, at the distance of hundreds of miles 
from their source, they continue their course beneath the sand, 
on a substratum of marly clay, and give rise to vast bodies of 
subterranean water. — 

But there are other “‘mysteries’’ in that hitherto inaccessible 
land, not less interesting than these problems of physical geo- 
graphy, that await solution. We have reason to believe tHat 
there are in the depths of Arabia, monuments of ancient art, 
and memorials of remote ages, not less important for the light 
‘they would cast on the history of the past, sacred and profane, 
than those which have been unearthed by Layard and Loftus 
on the plains of Babylonia and Persia, and whose legends have 
been decyphered with such marvellous skill by Rawlinson and 
others. An old tradition, supported by the testimonies of the 
Greek and Arab geographers, and the statements of intelligent 
natives of the present day, identifies Mareb, the chief town of 
the district of the same name, with the ancient Saba or Sheba. 
It stands on the edge of the high table-land on which the city of 
Sana lies. All the Arab historians agree that Mareb, though 
an inconsiderable town at the various periods in which they 
wrote, was surrounded by vast ruins, the remnants of its earlier 
grandeur. With the view of procuring an unfailing supply of 
water for the irrigation of their wady or valley, it is said that 
the inhabitants, in time immemorial, had constructed an 
immense stone wall or dam across the valley, and that the 
waters flowing down from the mountains in the west were col- 
lected, so as to form a large and deep lake. After a time, but 
at what date is uncertain, the dyke gave way, and the resistless 
flood destroyed not only the town below it, but also the culti- 
vated fields of the valley; and as the inhabitants were unable 
or unwilling to rebuild the dam, a once fertile district was con- 
verted into a desert. 

When Niebuhr was at Sana, he gathered much valuable 
information respecting these ancient water-works, and the 
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venerable metropolis of the old Himyaritic kingdom; but 
neither he nor any other European succeeded in penetrating 
to that classic spot until 1843, when Joseph Arnaud, an enter- 
prising young Frenchman, accomplished the feat, though at the 
imminent risk of his life. His description of the place agrees 
with and confirms the accounts of Niebuhr and others. Mareb, 
the once splendid Mairaba Metropolis of Ptolemy, is now a 
miserable village, surrounded by a brick wall; but the exten- 
sive ruins which cover its environs mark the site of the ancient 
city, and attest its primeval grandeur. The royal palace, or 
perhaps the central portion of it, which formed the city proper, 
appears to have been of a circular shape, about a mile in diame- 
ter, and inclosed by a massive wall of freestone. Within and 
without its ruined precincts there lie scattered about numerous 
fragments of large buildings, huge square stones, friezes and 
other house ornaments, and even entire columns hewn out of 
the hardest limestone. West of the ancient city are found 
extensive remains of the outer wall of a palace which the inha- 
bitants call Haram Bilkis, or “Palace of Bilkis,’’ in memory 
of the Sabeean or Himyaritic queen, Bilkis, who is said to have 
founded that royal residence, and who is also believed to have 
been the Queen of Sheba, or ‘‘the Queen of the South, who 
came from the uttermost parts of the earth to hear the wisdom 
of Solomon.” Matt. xii. 42. About one-fourth of the wall is 
still standing, and is covered with Himyaritic inscriptions, as 
are also many of the large blocks of stone. The ruins of the 
famous dyke are on the east of the town. The portions that 
lean against the projecting foot of the mountains are sufficiently 
well preserved to indicate their original destination. In these 
two sections of the wall there are numerous gates or openings 
still in excellent preservation, constructed at different levels, 
and evidently designed to regulate the supply of water to the 
lower grounds. 

The destruction of this dyke, says Sale, the translator of the 
Koran, “‘is famous in Arabian history, as the‘inundation of 
Arem, and was the first great calamity that befell the tribes set- 
tled in Yemen, soon after the time of Alexander the Great.”” The 
fact is mentioned in the Koran, chap. xxxiv: ‘Saba (Mareb) 
had heretofore a sign in their dwelling-place, viz., two gardens on 
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the right hand and on the left. . .. . But they turned aside; 
wherefore we sent against them the inundation of Al Arem, and 
changed their two gardens into gardens yielding bitter fruit.” 
ade in his note on this passage, says that ‘“‘Arem is used for 
that stupendous mound which formed the vast reservoir above 
the city of Saba, and which was broken down in the night by a 
mighty flood. Al Beidawi supposes this mound was the work 
of Queen Balkis, and that the catastrophe kp pO after the 
time of Christ.” 

On his journey from Sana to Mareb, and at a short distance 
from the last-named town, Du Couret found a small village 
occupied, as he thinks, by descendants of the aricient Sabeans. 
They were evidently of a race different from the Arabs of the 
vicinity, who would neither eat nor drink with them, regarding 
them as impure. While they spoke Arabic in dealing with 
strangers, they used among themselves a dialect of their own, 
between which and the Arabic there was some such relation as 
that between the modern Romaic and ancient Greek. Around 
‘the village, in all directions, he observed numerous ruins, many 
of which were covered with Himyaritie inscriptions. But the 
brevity of his stay here and at Mareb, and the fear of arousing 
the suspicions of the Arabs, whose sharp eyes were constantly 
on the watch, compelled him to be content with a cursory 
examination. His account of the environs of Mareb, so far as 
it goes, confirms the narrative of Arnaud. The governments of 
Europe, he adds, have been at great pains to gather the debris 
of ancient civilization at Meroe, Babylon, Nineveh, Palmyra, 
and Baalbec. Here are ruins which might be exhumed at 
vastly less expense and trouble, and a lost page be thus restored 
to the history of humanity. 

If the modern Mareb is, what Arabian tradition and history 
assert it to be, the site of the ancient Sheba, and if the accounts 
which the few modern travellers who have visited the spot, give 
respecting the extent, condition, and character of the ruins 
near it are trustworthy, it offers, to the Christian antiquary 
in particular, a field of research as full of interest and promise 
as any other in the east. Beneath those mighty mounds, 
which for ages past have been among the most notable land- 
marks on the plains of Babylonia and Persia, and which cover 
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the once splendid capitals of the oldest empires of history, — 
Layard, Loftus, and others, have found, in perfect preserva- 
tion, monuments of ancient art, and records of ancient king- 
doms, which are now the glory and the wénder of the British 
Museum. ‘These archives of Babylon, Nineveh, and Shushan, 
have been deciphered by Rawlinson, and other eminent scho- 
lars of France and Germany, for whose toilsome but successful 
study of the exhumed Assyrian and Persian sculptures, every 
lover of the Bible may well give many thanksgivings to God. 
So far as Scripture professes to give the history of these great 
monarchies, the exact truthfulness of its narrative, often in 
seemingly insignificant details, is confirmed by the discoveries 
just noticed. Why may we not hope to find in the depths of 
the Arabian peninsula, other monuments of the distant past, 
which shall bear equally explicit testimony to the truth of Old 
Testament history? Whether Mareb or Saba be or be not the 
ancient Sheba, the home of the queen who visited Solomon 
rust have been in some part of southern Arabia, as our Lord 
expressly calls her “‘the Queen of the South;” and as the pre- 
sents which she gave to the Jewish king, “the gold, the pre- 
cious stones,’ and especially the rare ‘“spices,’’* were among 
the peculiar and well-known productions of that country. 
During the reign of Solomon, there was, as we know from the 
seriptural references to it, an extensive trade carried on by 
himself and the merchant princes of Tyre, with the southern 
provinces of Arabia. Nor can there be any doubt as ta the 
position of the chief centres of this commerce, as they have 
retained their ancient names to this day. The Haran, Canneh, 
and Hden, mentioned by Ezekiel (chap. xxvii.), in a passage of 
priceless value to the ethnographer, and the historian of ancient 
commerce, may have lost the importance which once belonged - 
to them; but there can be little if any doubt that the localities 
thus designated are the same as those now bearing these names, 
on or near the Indian ocean. A traffic such as that described 
by the prophet, must have immensely enriched the country 
whose resources it developed, and for whose rare products it 
found a ready market; and it thus supplied the means of 


* «Neither was there any such spice as the Queen of Sheba gave King 
Solomon.”—2 Chron. ix. 9. 
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erecting monuments which, if not as magnificent as those of 
Egypt, were at least as capable of resisting the ravages of 
time. 

There are, however, other parts of the Arabian peninsula 
which we have reason to believe would open fields of research 
profoundly interesting to the antiquarian and the historian, if 
they could be safely visited and carefully examined. A friend, 
who has made several journeys to the east, informed us that 
some Bedouins whom he met at Petra, told him, that at the 
distance of a few days’ journey eastward, there were ruins even 
grander than those of the ancient capital of Edom. They 
asserted that there were monuments in that region, which, from 
their account, must be similar to the most remarkable of those 
on the banks of the Nile. For example, they described a 
double colonnade of sphinxes leading to a grand temple; yet 
these men had never been in Egypt, and their statements were 
not made with a view of inducing our friend and his party to 
go into the desert. Whether this story be true or false, the 
existence of ruined cities, as extensive and magnificent as those 
of Petra, between that place and the Persian Gulf, has been 
‘proved by the explorations of Dr. Wallin. Again, in the cen- 
tral part of the peninsula, in the region where the sect of the 
Wahabees had its origin, and which was long the seat of their 
power, there are humerous ruined cities. The fact is attested 
by the French officers who accompanied the army sent by 
Mohamet Ali against the Wahabees, in 1817, and also by Cap- 
tain Sadlier, whose journey across the peninsula has been 
already noticed. On some of the most recent maps of Arabia, 
these ruins are marked on a line extending through several 
degrees of longitude. The district in which they occur is within 
the limits of the Nedjed, one of the largest of the central pro- 
vinces of Arabia, and which Dr. Wallin, who traversed it in 
several directions, describes as exceedingly variegated in its 
physical character, and occupied by a permanent as well as 
nomad population; and where, too, he found a mixture of 
races evidently of Syrian and Jewish origin. Between this 
part of the peninsula and the chief marts of Phoenician, Hgyp- 
tian, and Hebrew commerce, there must have been a constant 
intercourse in ancient times; and if the ruins be half as numer- 
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ous as they are said to be, it is by no means improbable that 
there may yet be discovered among them some important illus- 
trative monuments of the past. 

The glimpses which the recent travellers in Arabia enable 
us to get.of the country and its resources, imperfect as they 
are, warrant the belief that if it was once more made accessible 
to commerce, there would be a large accession to the wealth of 
the world. How important a place it held among the commer- 
cial nations of antiquity is abundantly evident from the nume- 
rous references to its productions and its trade, by sacred and 
profane writers. The province now known as Yemen, forming 
part of the ancient Sheba, was famous for its spices, its pre- 
cious stones, and its gold. \ Petra, though in the midst of bar- 
ren hills, and with no natural advantages whatever, except the 
ease with which its rocky ravine could be defended, grew into 
a splendid city, simply from being one of the entrepots of 
traffic. According to Heeren, (Historical Researches, i.) who — 
has discussed the subject very fully, Petra was the terminus of 
two grand commercial routes, one of which ran nearly east- 
ward, across the Syrian desert, to Gena on the Persian Gulf, 
while the other ran southward, along the shore of the Red Sea 
to Sheba or Yemen. Intercourse was thus maintained between 
the capital of Idumza and India and southern Arabia. We 
think it more than probable that there was also an intermedi- 
ate route, travelled by a constant “stream of the dromedaries 
of Midian and Ephah, by the flocks of Kedar and the rams of 
Nebaioth,” (Isa. lx.)—a route which gave access to the western 
and central portions of what is now known as the Nedjed. 

“Gold mines,” says Heeren, “are no longer to be found 
there, but the assurances of antiquity respecting them are so 
general and explicit, that it is impossible reasonably to doubt 
that Yemen once abounded in gold. Why, indeed,” he adds, 
‘“‘should not the mountains of Arabia yield this metal, which 
was so plentiful in those just opposite, in Hthiopia?”’ If these 
statements are true, is it reasonable to suppose that these moun- 
tain treasures have been completely exhausted? The fact that 
these mines have not been worked for a long period, in our 
judgment, is no proof of their exhaustion, as it is sufficiently 
explained by the political circumstances of the country, the 
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want of a supreme, intelligent, and enterprising government, 
and the semi-barbarous condition of its numerous tribes. In a 
word, the causes which render access to the interior so difficult 
and dangerous now, causes which in a greater or less degree 
have existed for centuries, would necessarily prevent the gold: 
and precious stones of Sheba from reaching, in any considerable 
quantity, the marts of commerce. But there can be no doubt 
that Arabia still yields in rich abundance other valuable com- 
modities, for which she was celebrated in ancient times. And 
if the science and enterprise of Christian nations had free 
scope in the devglopment of her resources, there can be little 
doubt that vast mines of wealth would be open both in her fra- 
grant forests and beneath her soil. 

These suggestions are fully confirmed by the testimony of the 
latest traveller into the interior of Arabia—Mr. H. G. Palgrave. 
The volumes giving a detailed account of his journey are now 
in the press, and the interest with which their publication is 
looked for by all who take any concern in oriental matters, has 
been much increased by an address delivered by their author 
at a recent meeting of the Royal Geographical Society in 
London, in which he gives a summary account of his travels 
and discoveries.* He was led to engage in the hazardous 
scheme of penetrating the central portions of Arabia, not so 
much by love of adventure, as from an earnest desire to obtain 
accurate inforthation regarding the physical condition, the 
government, tribal divisions, religion and manners of that 
region. During a ten years residence in Syria he had acquired 
a thorough knowledge of Arabic, and various circumstances 
which fell under his observation had led him to suspect. that 
the political and social institutions of Central Arabia were 
materially different from what was generally supposed. How 
to get there was the question. To be known as a European 
among the fanatical Wahabees would probably be fatal. To 
go as a Turk would be hardly less dangerous. A dervish 
would be safe if making a pilgrimage to Mecca, but if travel- 
ling elsewhere, his appearance would excite suspicion. He 


* The address of Mr. Palgrave is published in the last number, for 1864, of 
the ‘‘Journal of the Royal Geographical Society.” 
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finally concluded to assume the character of a physician, and 
as he spoke Arabic with perfect fluency and purity, he thought 
that he might pass for an Arab de pur sang, from Bagdad or 
Damascus. In all the central parts of Arabia, happily for 
him, physicians, though as well appreciated as in any other 
land, are wholly unknown, and the consequence was that our 
traveller found ready access to the places and the peoples that 
he desired to see. It is to be borne in mind that his know- 
ledge of the healing art was very slight, yet the fame of. his 
medicines went far in advance of his own movements, and often 
brought him patients from quarters, ten andastwelve days dis- 
tant from his temporary résting places. 

Mr. Palgrave started from Jaffa on the 4th of May, 1862, 
and from that time until his arrival at Bagdad in the summer 
of the year following, all trace of him was lost. His first 
course was nearly’southward until he was within two days of 
Akaba, at the head of the eastern tongue of the Red Sea. He 
then turned in a northeastern direction to the town of Maan, 
where he stayed twelve days: From this point his route was in 
a southeastern direction, until he reached the centre of the 
peninsula, and the modern capital of the Wahabee kingdom. 
Between Maan and El Jaaf, a province of the upper Nedjd, isa 
waterless desert, inhabited by the most desperate sort of 
Bedouins, while in many and vast portions of it, not a living 
thing was to be seen except a few serpents and lizards. After 
a terrible journey of seven days, during which Mr. Palgrave 
and his company nearly perished in a samim, they reached El 
Jaaf. His account of the town and of the adjacent region 
agrees with that of Dr. Wallin, whose travels we have already 
noticed. Mr. Palgrave says he here found groups of lovely 
villages, nestling under magnificent palm trees, and that the 
chief city of the province, in which he remained nineteen days 
in incessant medical intercourse with chiefs and people, is the 
main commercial centre for the Bedouins of northern Arabia. 
His next point was Hail, the capital of the independent 
kingdom of Jebel Shamar, distant ten days from Hl Jaaf. 
Here he stayed six weeks busily occupied as a physician, and 
treated in the kindest manner by King Jabel and his people. 
On the 18th of October, he reached Riadh the capital of the 
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Wahabee kingdom, and the extreme point of his journey south- 
ward. His medical fame had preceded him, and prepared the 
way for his kindly reception by the king, who assigned him 
very handsome lodgings, and almost immediately upon his 
entering them a crowd of patients of all classes, high and low, 
eagerly demanded his professional assistance. The cases which 
he had to deal with must have been of a very simple sort, or 
else he was marvellously adroit in his management of them, for 
in all the towns in which he “practised,” his career appears to 
have been one of uninterrupted success. Riadh is a large and 
well built city; the houses are solid structures of stone, many 
of them being three stories high; the masses are so fanatical 
that the life of a foreigner would not usually be safe, and they 
are made to appear at least excessively strict in their religious 
observances, as they are all compelled “by the fear of the 
Lord and the broomstick,”’ to attend prayers five times daily, 
the neglect of the duty subjecting persons of all ranks to a very 
unpleasant discipline. Mr. Palgrave was supposed to be an 
Arab of Damascus, but the fact of his being a Christian, was 
perfectly well known, his assumed medical character being his 
sole safeguard. He remained here until the 25th of November, 
winning fame, friends, and money by his “practice,” and on 
the best of terms with the king, although a certain set of 
bigoted ultraists were all the while plotting his ruin. But his 
potent pills and powders rendered their hatred of no account, 
until in an evil hour he refused to give one of his medicines (an 
active poison) to the king, who wished by means of it to physic 
some of his personal enemies unto death. From this moment 
Mr. Palgrave knew that his position was full of peril, and he 
and his two companions resolved to beat an immediate retreat 
from the dangerous ground. This they were enabled success- 
fully todo. Starting from Riadh they pursued a course a little 
north of east, avoided the large towns within the Wahabee 
territories, and. near the close of the year, they reached El 
Khatif on the Persian Gulf. The remainder of the winter and the 
ensuing spring were spent in various voyages on the Gulf, in the 
course of which Mr. Palgrave examined the parts of the pro- 
vinces of Oman and Muscat lying on the coast. By the Sultan 
of Muscat he was affably received, though his appearance and 
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his doctoral pretensions must have seemed very suspicious, for 
when he reached the country palace of the sultan near his 
capital Nezweh, about a day’s journey in the interior from 
Muscat, he was shoeless, hatless, and with little else to cover 
his nakedness, besides a torn and dirty shirt. From Muscat he 
went to Bagdad, and from thence to Beirut, where he arrived 
on the 11th of July, 1863, to the delighted astonishment of his 
friends, who had given up all hope of ever seeing him again. 

The intense suspicion with which the Arab looks upon 
strangers, especially when making notes or observations the 
object of which he does not comprehend, rendered it impossible 
for Mr. Palgrave to take any instruments with him, and dan- 
gerous even to appear over-curious in his inquiries. “I was 
obliged,”’ he says, ‘“‘to look as great a simpleton as I possibly 
could, and not to seem to care about anything but to get my 
fees, which was not always easy, as the Arab only pays the 
doctor when he has cured the patient.”” Hence the account of 
his travels is not so full, nor for scientific purposes so accurate, 
as could be wished, yet he has added largely to our knowledge 
of Arabia, and on sundry points he has corrected errors of long 
standing. For example, 

1. The Bedouins. ‘The prevalent idea of Arabia,”’ he ob- 
serves, ‘is that it is a kind of home of this people, an enor- 
mous plateau of bad pasturage, over which an uncertain num- 
ber of Bedouins, with their camels and other flocks, are con- 
tinually roving.” Mr. Palgrave discovered, on the contrary, 
that the mass of the Bedouin population is concentrated on the 
northern frontier, within the limits of the desert dividing 
Arabia and Syria, while in the regions south of El Jaaf the 
fixed population is vastly the most numerous and important, 
—and that this proportion increases as you advance southward. . 
In the central Wahabee provinces, hardly a single Bedouin 
proper can be found. 

2. The Governments of ‘Central Arabia, we are told, are 
regularly established and well-organized monarchies with 
fixed laws. The Syrian companions of Mr. Palgrave, who had 
been all their days familiar only with the lawless rule of the 
Turk, exclaimed with amazement, as they well might, that they 
had never before known what government was. Hail, the 
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capital of one of these kingdoms, extending over some ten de- 
grees of latitude and seven of longitude, is a well-built and for- 
tified city of twenty-nine thousand inhabitants, having numerous 
shops, good markets, and a grand palace. Of Fvadh, the capi- 
tal of the still larger Wahabee kingdom, Mr. Palgrave says: 
“<Hxcept Damascus, I have never seen a town so beautifully 
situated as this; the word means ‘gardens,’ and the town is 
completely encircled by gardens of the most exquisite kind.” 

3. The Wahabees. The information regarding the ‘religion 
and the political condition of this people given by Mr. Palgrave, 
is very interesting and novel, his account of them differing in 
some respects from those Which have hitherto obtained. 

The rise of the Wahabees, the rapid spread of their dogmas 
and dominion, and the changes wrought by them, form one of 
the most notable epochs in the modern history of Arabia. 
Nearly a century and a half ago, both government and religion, 
in all parts of the peninsula, had fallen into extreme confusion 
and laxity. A young man, named Ebn Abd el Wahab; (born 
in 1691,) who had been himself trained in the strictest Moslem 
principles, resolved to give himself to the task of reforming the 
religion and morals of his countrymen. For a time his experi- 
ence was like that of most reformers; the governor of his 
native town having no. relish for the rigid morality preached 
by the young apostle, drove him from the place. However, 
he found a refuge in Deraiyeh, the capital of the Nedjed, 
which ultimately became the chief seat of the Wahabee power, 
and so continued until its capture by Ibrahim Pasha, in 1818. 
The governor of Deraiyeh not only gave a home to the perse- 
cuted reformer, but he became a hearty and powerful agent in 
propagating the new faith, which claimed to be pure and primi- 
tive Mahometanism, and like a true Mahometan, he did it by 
fire and sword. The sect grew with immense rapidity, and 
with its growth the political power of Deraiyeh was proportion- 
ately advanced, so that in the course of little more than half 
a century, the sultan of Deraiyeh was the recognised sovereign | 
of nearly the whole of Arabia. The original relations estab- 
lished between the Governor and the Reformer, the one ex- 
ercising civil and the other religious functions, have been all 
along maintained by their descendants, and are in force at the 
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present time. In 1803-4, the holy cities Mecca and Medina 
fell into their hands, and continued in their possession until the 
war waged against them by Mahomet Ali of Egypt, 1817-19. 
His army, under his son Ibrahim, penetrated into the Nedjed, 
captured Deraiyeh, and gave a severe blow to the Wahabee 
power. But their strength, though weakened, was by no means 
destroyed, as they proved by the recapture and temporary 
occupancy of Mecca in 1850. While the Wahabee chief held 
sway over the peninsula, the country was admirably governed, 
the laws were administered in the spirit of even-handed justice, 
and life, limb, and property were as safe as they had been in 
the days of the best of the Caliphs. * 

The Wahabees are the Puritans of Mahometanism. They 
denounce all other classes of Moslem for their departures from 
the simplicity of the faith, for their idolatry in worshipping at 
the tombs of saints, their remissness in attending public 
prayer, their luxurious style of living, and especially for their 
use of tobacco and of intoxicating drinks. 

- In the lapse of a century even Wahabeeism had lost some- 
what of its primitive purity, at least so far as regarded the rigid 
enforcement of various prohibitory laws. But about six years 
ago, strange to say, the cholera, for the first time in the his- 
tory of that terrible disease, and after repeatedly travelling 
round the globe, visited the lofty plateaus of central Arabia, 
and made great havoc among all classes of the population. 
It was pronounced to be a divine judgment sent upon the land 
for its religious declension; it was so deemed by the rulers and 
the masses, and the old party of fiery fanatics was for a while 
so much strengthened, that the severest laws were enacted 
against the use of silk and tobacco, and such like articles. In 
their intense hatred of tobacco they even go beyond the Rev. 
Mr. Trask of Massachusetts. ‘I once asked,” says Mr. Pal- 
grave, during his stay at Riadh, “‘a patient who had become 
friendly, about great and little sins. Syrians, I said, were 
much divided on the point. My friend looked very grave, as 
those people usually do. So, putting on an exceedingly serious 
look, (Mr. P. it was not known used the weed himself,) graver, 
indeed, than usual, he said: ‘The greatest and first sin is poly- 
theism, or worshipping anything else than God.’ I said, we 
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all knew that was the greatest sin, but after that, what was the 
next? Upon which my friend without hesitation answered, 
that the second irremissible sin was that of ‘drinking the 
shameful,’ ¢. e., smoking tobacco. I then suggested murder, 
theft, perjury, &&. ‘O!’ said he, ‘God is merciful—these are 
all little sins.’” . 

Our limits forbid our dwelling at any length on Mr. Pal- 
grave’s account of the physical features and capabilities of the 
regions through which he passed. The simple fact that they 
are occupied not by the wandering Bedouin, but by a fixed 
population, rural and urban, of itself alone speaks volumes as 
to their fertility and wealth. As might be inferred from the 
structure of the great central plateau, with its plains, its deep 
valleys, and its girdling mountains, the climates and the pro- 
ducts of the tropics and temperate zone are found, as we may 
say, side by side. 
~. How long shall this vast and ancient peninsula be allowed to 
remain almost as completely shut out from the goodly fellow- 
ship of nations as if it belonged to another planet? The bar- 
riers which once encircled China and Japan, enabling them to 
maintain for ages a proud isolation from the outside world, are 
being broken down. Is there no way of removing those which 
surround Arabia, except by letting loose the dogs of war? 
These, and kindred questions deserve, and we believe will, 
more and more, engage the most serious consideration of the 
merchant and the missionary. The difficulties which the latter 
everywhere encounters, when attempting to approach the fol- 
lowers of the False Prophet, are, of course, an hundred-fold 
greater in the land which gave birth to the author of the Koran 
and its religion. Yet there must be a. method of meeting and 
removing them. However it may be elsewhere, we are inclined 
to think that, in many parts of the East, and especially in 
Arabia, commerce and Christianity must become allied and 
codperating agencies. If, for example, the caravan route sug- 
gested by Lieut. Lynch, on what he says is the shortest line 
between the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf, and “the 
true complement of the Isthmus of Suez canal,’’ viz., from 
Joppa to Graen, were established under European and Ameri- 
can auspices, the various depots upon it might soon be made 
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the radiating centres of moral and religious influences. From 
the experience of Mr. Palgrave, we are sure that the Christian 
physician would quickly have abundant work on his hands, and 
through his patients he might reach even the remote interior. 

Such ‘a route is deemed by those competent to judge, as per- 
fectly feasible for a railroad. Indeed while we write, the news 
have reached us that arrangements have been made by an en- 
terprising Christian Gérman, for the construction of the first 
link; from Joppa to Jerusalem. From this point eastward, so 
far as explorations have gone, there would appear to be no 
serious difficulty to be overcome, the vast plain of El Hamad, 
over which the road would pass, having neither hill nor valley 
of any account. The lack of fountains, if it should be found 
to exist, might be more than made up by Artesian wells, afford- 
ing, as they would, an ample supply of water for irrigation, as 
well as domestic use, and thus in many a district ‘the desert 
may be made to blossom as the rose.’’ The importance of the 
stations which would gradually be built up on such a route, in 
a commercial point of view is too obvious to need remark. To 

the Christian missionary they are essential, especially in such 
"a country as Arabia, where for centuries death has been the 
certain penalty of apostasy, and among such a people as the 
Arabs. Until that law was abrogated by the sultan of Turkey, 
not a single effort was made by any missionary within the limits 
of. the Turkish empire for the conversion of Mahometans. 
We remember. to have asked one of the secretaries of the 
American Board, some years ago, why ‘this policy was pursued; 
he at once referred to the death penalty of apostasy as the 
thing which rendered it not only advisable, but absolutely ne- 
cessary. In one sense, the law is now annulled, but in another, 
‘it is as much the law as ever. Away from ‘the cities where 
consuls reside, in a purely Mahometan district or town, no 
man’s life would be safe for an hour, if he went Pein 
and only to preach Christ, and convert Moslem. 

In Arabia, more than in almost any other portion of the 
globe, the Christian evangelist needs to have the protecting 
shield of his own land or.some other Christian nation extended 
over him, while occupied with that preliminary work, which 
may demand two, three, or more years, and which must pre- 
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cede a formally aggressive effort. If he could secure such a 
vantage ground, and thus be in a position to try to win confi- 
dence, to abate prejudice, and to disarm bigotry by daily acts 
of kindness, we are disposed to believe that he would find that 
even Arab Moslem were, in the main, very much like all other 
races of mankind. Mr. Loftus, who resided for several months 
among the Bedouins of the Euphrates, whose reputation has 
been as bad as bad could be, while prosecuting his Chaldean 
researches, has the following remarkable language :—‘‘.A great 
change had taken place in the behaviour of the Arabs. The 
intercourse established between us had had the effect of up- 
rooting many fixed prejudices. The more I saw of the Arabs, 
the more convinced was I that, however wild or bigoted they 
may be, they possess at heart a disposition capable of love and 
respect towards the Firenghi.” As one of them said to me— 
“We have discovered that the Firenghis have one and the same 
God with ourselves, and that they are just and honourable in 
all their dealings, a fact which they could not say for Arab or 
Persian.”* Mr. Palgrave states another and no less remarkable 
fact, that, while Mahometanism is the national religion in all 
parts of Arabia, yet in the villages and rural districts, and 
generally, outside of such large towns as Hail and Riadh, the 
Moslem faith and Moslem observances were very little regarded. 

We rejoice to believe that the new routes in the orient, 
which England and France are striving to create for their ex- 
panding commerce, and that the ancient ones which promise 
ere long to be redpened, after having been shut for ages, will 
prepare the way of the Lord. “They shall build the old 
wastes, they shall raise up the former desolations, and they 
shall repair the waste cities, the desolations of many genera- 
tions.” Isa. lxi. 4. Our own country has an interest in all 
that concerns the development of commerce, and the spread of 
Christianity in the Hast, and but for the terrible struggle with 
rebellion, which has been tasking our energies, we have 
reason to think that the work of oriental exploration so aus- 
piciously begun some years ago, by Lieut. Lynch, would have 
been followed up. Meanwhile we are gratified to learn that 
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an association has been formed in New York, akin to the 
Asiatic societies of Europe, whose object is to stimulate ex- 
ploratory research, and to gather information in regard to all 
Asiatic matters that may be of interest to the merchant, the 
missionary, and the Biblical student. We have no doubt that 
if once fairly and energetically entered upon its work, the 
society will have the hearty sympathy and codperation of in- 
telligent men in all parts of the land. 
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Art. IIl.—An American Dictionary of the English Language: 

* By Nosau Weszster, LL.D. ‘Thoroughly Revised and 
greatly enlarged and improved, by CHauncny A. Goop- 
ricH, D.D., LL.D., and Noaw Porter, D. D. Spring- 
field Mass.: G. & C. Merriam. 1864. 


_ Tne Dictionary of a language is a growth, rather than a work. 
It is not a thing which can be produced by any one man, or by 
any one set of men working together for a limited time, but it 
must grow up gradually towards completeness and perfection 
by the work of successive builders through a series of genera- 
tions. The mere names of the men who have contributed to build 
up our English Dictionary would fill many pages. The mas- 
sive, well-proportioned work now lying upon our table, no mat- 
ter by whose name it is called, is not properly Webster’s, or 
Worcester’s, or Richardson’s, or Johnson’s, or Walker’s John- 
son’s, or Todd’s Walker’s Johnson’s, or even old Bailey’s, or 
Phillips’s, older still, but is the result of the accumulated 
labours of more than ten generations of builders. Tracing the 
English Dictionary from the old black-letter volume of Friar 
Fraunces, 1499, or the puny 18mo of Dr. John Bullokar, 
1616, through its successive transformations and developments, 
down to this New Llustrated Unabridged Webster of 1864, is 
not unlike following an acorn, from the first putting forth of 
its shoots above ground, on through years, decades, genera- 
tions and centuries, and through all the successive stages of its 
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growth and devolopment, until it becomes the wide-spreading 
majestic oak, beneath whose shade we are writing. 

The earliest attempts at lexicography in English were bilin- 
gual dictionaries; that is, works intended to aid English boys 
in studying Latin, or some other foreign language. ‘The old- 
est of this class is supposed to be the Promptorium Parvulo- 
rum, an English-Latin Dictionary, by Friar Fraunces, 1499. 
The first dictionary, intended for English people only, seems 
to have been “The English Expositor,” the small 18mo, by 
Dr. John Bullokar, already alluded to, first published in 1616, 
and containing originally only 5080 werds. This work continued 
in vogue until near the close of the century, when, in the edition 
published at Cambridge in 1688, it is called a “‘Compleat Dic- 
tionary,” being ‘‘now the eighth time revised, corrected, and 
very much augmented.” The next considerable contributor to 
the English Dictionary was Edward Phillips, the nephew and 
pupil of Milton, who was aided in his undertaking by no less 
than “‘thirty-four learned gentlemen and artists.”’ His work, 
entitled “‘The New World of Words,” appeared in 1658. It 
was a thin folio of 800 pages, containing 13,000 words. This 
again was manipulated by the author, and after his death by 
various others, for nearly half a century,—every new editor 
‘revising, correcting, and augmenting,.”’ 

At no one point, however, in its history, has our Dictionary 
made so large a single growth, as when it went through the 
hands of Nathan Bailey. It then passed distinctly from the 
condition of a sapling to that of an oak. Bailey’s Dictionary, 
folio, 1720, was the first that could fairly claim to be, in any 
legitimate sense, a general dictionary of the language. The 
preceding works had not pretended to include all the words in 
the language, but only to expound the hard words. 

Bailey’s work, improved and augmented by himself and 
others, became in turn, in the next generation, the basis of the 
labours of Dr. Samuel Johnson, at the close of whose seven 
years of herculean toil, in 1755, our Dictionary had become en- 
riched to a degree that made it for the next three quarters of a 
century the pride and boast of the English speaking race, and 
the crowning glory in this department of English literature. 
Johnson’s work again, in the hands of Todd and others, con- 
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tinued to grow, some of the later editions containing at least 
15,000 words more than were in it at its first appearance. 

Johnson, Bailey, Phillips, and their collaborators, were en- 
gaged mainly in extending the branches and leaves of the noble 
tree. ‘The next workman was one who undertook to send its 
roots deeper into the soil. This was John Richardson, 1838, 
who for the’first time attempted to place our Dictionary upon 
a true etymological basis. Richardson’s Dictionary, though 
sadly incomplete, is a mine of wealth, not only for its etymolo- 
gies, but for its illustrations of the wsus loquendi drawn from 
the older English authofs, and is especially valuable for the 
example it gives of the true method of defining words. 

Our great American workers, Webster and Worcester, took 
the work as they found it, enriched with the gathered spoils of 
more than three hundred years, and have so enlarged its scope 
and perfected its details, that it now, in Webster’s last revised 
edition, 1864, contains the enormous number of 114,000 words, 
and has in other respects a copiousness of information, and a 
completeness of finish, corresponding in some good degree to 
its prodigious increase in bulk. 

What is thus true of the English Dictionary as a whole, is 
true of the work of each of its main elaborators. It has 
steadily grown in the hands of each of its creators. The Web- 
ster of this day is as much in advance of the Webster of 1828, 
as that was in advance of Johnson. The work of Mr. Webster 
was fortunate indeed in falling into the hands of publishers as 
liberal and sagacious as they have been enterprising. The 
author, with all his acknowledged merits, was strongly wedded 
to certain peculiarities, which really were not necessary to the 
integrity of his work, and which yet greatly impeded its suc- 
cess. On his decease, his publishers and his heirs, after a free 
conference, wisely determined to make concessions on many 
minor points of spelling and pronunciation, which had been 
bones of contention; and they have taken energetic measures 
also, from time to time, to keep the work abreast with the 
rapidly advancing state of English philology, and with the con- 
tinued and rapid growth of the language itself. Had they 
contented themselves with continuing to reprint the work as 
Mr. Webster left it, the Dictionary would have now been en- 
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tirely behind the times. The Webster of 1828 would have 
poorly represented either the philology or the language of the 
English-speaking race of the present time. We are not sure 
that the additions and improvements made to this work since 
the death of the author are not equal to those originating with 
the author himself, great as they undoubtedly were. 

A perfect dictionary of a living language is obviously an im- » 
possibility. All that we can hope for is a good degree of approx- 
imation to an ideal standard of perfection; and it is both inter- 
esting as a matter of literary history, and an obvious act of jus- 
tice to the parties concerned, to notice all intelligent and well-. 
conducted efforts in this direction. We propose, therefore, to 
give our readers some account of what has been undertaken and 
accomplished in this latest version of Webster, and of the pre- 
sent condition of the Dictionary in regard to completeness. 

Nothing can be plainer than that Etymology is the basis of” 
all true Lexicography. This is one of the points which modern 
investigation has placed beyond question. All dictionaries in. 
all languages are now constructed on this cardinal principle. 
We must know the pedigree of a word, its source, and its 
family connections, before we can with any safety undertake to 
trace its meanings. Here it was that Johnson most signally 
failed. He knew next to nothing of the true etymology of the 
language which he undertook to expound. Webster saw clearly 
the hiatus, and attempted to fillit. His labours in this depart- 
ment of his work were large and courageous, and were not 
without valuable fruit. His original contributions to English 
etymology were exceedingly numerous and important. If any 
one has doubts on this point, let him patiently compare any 
half dozen pages of Webster with the corresponding matter in 
Johnson, and his doubts will be at rest. That Webster was 
quite at sea in some of his etymological theories, and that of 
his tens of thousands of original suggestions in regard to the 
derivation and affiliation of particular words, very many were 
erroneous, is undoubtedly true. But it is equally true that in’ 
this very matter he did good service to the cause of English 
Lexicography. The etymological portion of the Quartos of 
1828 was far in advance of anything which had previously 
existed in English. But it must be remembered that in the 
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thirty years and more which have passed since Webster’s own 
active labours ceased, this department of science has made pro- 
digious advances, especially among the nations whose languages 
are cognate to ours. LHvery sciolist now understands that in 
investigating an English root, it must be compared first with its 
~ nearest congeners in the group of languages immediately cog- 
nate, whether Teutonic, classic, or otherwise, and then with 
those in other remote branches of the Indo-European family, 
wherever clear traces of it can be found; and from the entire 
history of the word, as thus disclosed, its true original meaning 
and force must be inferred. However valuable, therefore, 
Webster’s etymologies were, as compared with Johnson’s, they 
no longer satisfied the demands of lexical science. They were 
crude and meagre in comparison with the present state of 
knowledge on that subject, especially among the Germans, who 
have pursued it with the greatest zeal, and whose language, as 
being most closely affiliated with ours, has made their researches 
particularly valuable to English philology. In preparing, there- 
fore, for this new edition of Webster, its proprietors and editors 
wisely aimed first of all to secure a competent revision of its 
etymologies. This part of the work was assigned, as long ago 
as 1854, to C. A. F. Mahn, a philologist of Berlin, who spent 
five years upon it. Dr. Mahn, if we may judge from the limited 
examination which we have been able to make, has entirely 
rewritten that portion of the work assigned to him. He has of 
course retained such parts of the original matter as proved to 
be correct; but he has carefully weeded out the incongruities 
and mistakes, has added largely of entirely fresh matter, and 
finally, has thoroughly digested the facts, so that they assume 
a compact, organized form, instead of being, as etymological 
addenda often are, a mere rudis indigestague moles. <A few 
examples taken at random will best illustrate what has been 
done in this department of the Dictionary. 


Chapman. 


Wester. Sax. ceapman; D. keopman; Germ. kaufmann; 
D. kidbmand. 

Maun. A. §. ceapman, from ceapan, ceapian, to buy; 
D. koopman, Swed. képman, Dan. kiobmand, Ger. kaufmann. 


* 
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The alterations and additions hete are small, consisting only 
of those quiet touches which indicate a desire to be thorough, 
rather than the mere aim to make changes. In the first place, 
A. 8. (Anglo-Saxon), not 8. (Saxon), is. the proper term for the 
first language quoted. Another improvement is the referring 
the word in the A. 8. to the verb, “‘ceapan,” and giving its 
meaning, “to buy,” as the main object of giving the etymology 
at all is to lay the foundation for ascertaining the meaning of 
the word. ‘Transposing the German congener “kaufmann”’ to 
the end, and bringing in first the Swedish “‘képman” and the 
Danish “kiobmand,” is also an improvement, as the word obvi 
ously is more nearly allied to the Scandinavian than to the 
Teutonic branch of the family. These are small matters, but 
they show method and minute accuracy on the part of the 
reviser, and when repeated in many thousands of cases, amount 
in the aggregate to a large and valuable work. 


Dais. 


WesstER. No etymology given. 

Maan. Fr. dais, a canopy; O. Fr. dats, deis, dots, a dining- 
table, Pr. deds, from Lat. discus, Gr. déaxoc, a quoit, It. desco, 
Ger. tésch, a table. Dining-tables used to be covered with a 
canopy; hence it signified at last in Fr. the canopy itself. 

Here the whole article is new, and is valuable with the ex- 
ception perhaps of the references to the Latin and Greek, 
which seem of very doubtful propriety. 


Dare. 


Wesster. Sax. dearran, durran; D. darren, durven; G. 
diirfen ; Sw. dierf, bold; dierfras, to dare, and téras, to dare; 
Dan. tér, to dare, tér, dry, torrid, Lat. torrea; Dan. térhed, 
dryness, barrenness; térstig, thirsty. The German diirfen 
compounded, bediirfen, signifies to want, to need, to lack, and 
this in Dutch is derven. The Swedish dare, rash, mad, sottish, 
dora, to infatuate, Dan. daarer, may be of the same family. 
The Gr. dappéw, and Russ. derzayu, to dare, are evidently the 
same word. Ar. dhaura, to be bold, audacious; to be angry, 
or adverse; to be terrified, to flee. So in Sw. darra, to trem- 
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ble. The sense of boldness, daring, is sometimes from the 
sense of advancing; but some of the senses of these words in- 
dicate the sense of receding. 

Maun. A. 8. dearr, inf. dyrran, O. Sax. daurran, Goth. 
dars, daursun, daursta, inf. daursan, O. H. Ger. tar, turst, 
Dan. tor, turde, Sw. téras, allied to Gr. Udpaciv, Jd ppetv. 

Here the improvements are of quite a different kind from 
the preceding, Dr. Mahn having quietly eliminated all the 
heterogeneous incongruities into which Webster had been be- 
guiled in his account of the word, making it mean to advance 
and to recede, to be bold and to tremble, to be brave and to be 
thirsty. The last sentence in Webster is curious as a mere 
specimen of English composition. ‘The sense of boldness, 
daring, is sometimes from the sense of advancing; but some of 
the senses of these words indicate the sense of receding”! In 
the revised etymology of the word the whole of this crude far- 
rago is quietly disposed of, and the true genesis and affilia- 
tions of the term are given with equal brevity and clearness. 
If Dr. Mahn however had added to the nearest congener, 
dyrran, in the A. §., its meaning, as in the other cases quoted, 
it would have been still better. 


Day. 

Wepster. Sax. deg, deg, dag; Goth. dags; D. dag; Ger. 
tag; Sw. dag; Sans. dyu; Celtic di, dia; W. dydh; Lat. dies. 

Maun. A-S. deg, O. Sax., D., Dan., and Sw. dag, Icel. 
dagr, Goth. dags, Ger. tag, Ir. dia, W. dydd, dyu, Armor. deze, 
déz, Lat. dies, Skr. dyu, from dyu, div, to shine. 

In the latter of these etymologies, observe the natural his- 
torical order of the affiliations. First, the Anglo-Saxon, and 
its direct parent the Old-Saxon; then its first cousin the Dutch; 
then its second cousins of the Scandinavian branch, Danish, 
Swedish, and Icelandic; then its grand-uncle and uncle, the 
Gothic and German; then its more distant kinsfolk of the Cel- 
tic family, the Irish, Welsh, and Armoric; then its southern 
congener of the Latin stock; and finally its remote but un- 
doubted kinsman from the region of the Himmalayas, the ven- 
erable Sanskrit, with its primary meaning to shine,—the whole 
showing by the very order of the quotations that this primitive 
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word “day’’ is truly an Aryan or Indo-European word, ex- 
tending from the Indus to the Atlantic, and-as old as the great 
dispersion. The quotations by Webster are valuable and per- 
tinent so far as they go, but they are arranged in an order 
that is confusing to the reader, whilst the quotations ‘“Celtic’’ 
and ‘Welsh’ indicate some confusion in the mind of the writer, 
Welsh not being something distinct from Celtic, but one of the 
four.or five dialects that form the Celtic group. 


Fair. 

WepsTER. Sax. feger; Sw. fager; Dan. faver. If the 
sense is primarily to open, to clear, to separate, this word may 
belong to the root of Sw. faja, Dan. feger, D. veegen, G. fegen, 
to sweep, scour, furbish. 

Maun. A.S. faeger, 0. S. and O. H. G. fagar, Icel. fagr, 
Sw. fager, Dan. faver, faur, Goth. fagrs. 

Here the unsustained conjecture of Webster is dropped, and 
the reliable portion of his etymology is given more fully and 
systematically. 

Folk. 

WesstErR. Sax. fole; D. volk; G. volk; Sw. folck; Dan. 
folk; L. vulgus.. The sense is a crowd, from pressing or col- 
lecting, not from following, but from the same root, as to follow 
is to press toward. It may be allied to Sax. fela, G. viel, 
D. veel, Gr. zodve and zodhoe. 

Maun. A.S. fole, Icel., Sw., Dan. folk, O. H. Ger. folk, 
N. H. Ger. and D. volk, allied to Lith. pulkas, crowd. 

The improvement here also is not so much in the additions, 
as in omitting what is crude and irrelevant. 


Journal. 


Wesster. Fr, journal; It. giornale, from giorno, a day; 
Corn. urna; W. diurnod; L. diurnum. 

Maun. Fr. journal, Sp. and P. yornel, It. giornale, L. Lat. 
jornale, from Lat. diurnalis, diurnal, from diurnus, belonging 
to the day, from dies, a day. 


Pinch. 
Wesster. Fr. pincer, formerly pinser; Arm. pincia; Sp. 
pizcar ; It. pizeare, pizeicare. These are evidently from the 
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root of It. piceare, to prick, smart, itch, to peck, to provoke, 
Sp. and Port. pican, to sting or prick, to peck, to dig, to bite 
or pinch, as cold. The root, then, is that of peck, pick, pike ; 
and. pinch is primarily to press between two sharp points, or to 
prick. 

Maun. Fr. pincer, formerly pinser; Sp. pizear and pinchar, 
It. pizeare, pizeicare, from O. D. pitsen, Ger. oiabe pfetzen, 
to pinch, cut. 

Here again the attempt to connect “pick” and “pike” with 
‘‘ pinch’’ is abandoned as untenable, and the remaining matter 
is straightened out -and simplified, though we must beg leave 
to question the validity of Dr. Mahn’s closing assumption that 
the Italian pezzicare is derived from the Old Dutch pitsen. 


Preach. 


Wesster. D. preeken; Fr. précher, for prescher; Arm. 
pregnein or prezecq; W. preg, a greeting; pregeth, a sermon; 
_pregethu, to preach, derived from the noun, and the noun from 
rheg, a sending out, utterance, gift, a curse, imprecation ; 
rhegu, to send out, to give or consign, to curse; Heb. Chal. 
and Ar. 442 baraka, L. praeco, a crier, Sax. fricca or fryccea, 
acrier. This is of the same root as pray, L. precor, and with 
8 prefixed, gives the G. sprechen, D. sprecken, Sw. spraka, to 
speak; Dan. sprag, speech. 

Maun. 0. F. precher, prechier, preescher, preecer, N. Fr. 
précher, Pr. and Sp. predicar, Pg. pregar, It. predicare, from 
Lat. predicare, to cry in public, to proclaim, fr. pre, before, 
and dicare, to make known, dicere, to say; A. S. predician, 
D. prediken, preken, Dan. pridike, Sw. predika, Ger. predigen. 

The contrast between the two articles here is striking. Dr. 
Mahn gives the true genesis of the word in-a manner equally 
clear and comprehensive. To “preach” is plainly mere Latin, 
being simply a corruption of “predicare;’’ and its forms 
in the several Romance languages are given in the order of the 
successive stages of its departure from the original Latin. The 
Teutonic and Scandinavian forms which follow were not original - 
in those languages, but were foisted in from the early church 
Latin, which fact is indicated by the manner in which they are 
presented. Dr. Webster’s article is a most unfortunate jumble 
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of facts and fancies. His attempts indeed at remote and im- 
practicable analogies sometimes remind us of a rule we once 
heard propounded by a wag, that ‘“‘in etymology all consonants 
are interchangeable, and the vowels go for nothing!” 


Punch. 


WessTer. Sp. punzar; W. pyncian; L. pungo. In this 
word, n is probably casual, and the root is Pg, of the same 
family as peg, pack, or pike, with the primary sense of driving 
or thrusting, a point. 

Maun. From punch, n; Fr. poingonner, Sp. punzar, O. Sp. 
punchar, Pg. puncar, It. punzellare, punzecchiare, from Lat. 
pungere, punctum, to prick. 


Shield. 


WepsteR. Sax. scyld; Sw. skéld; Dan. skiold, skildt; 
D. and G. schildt. This word is from covering, defending, 
Sw. skyla, to cover; or from separating, Sax. seylan, Dan. 
skiller, to separate. Protection is deduced from either, and 
indeed both may be radically one. (See Shelter.) The Latin 
scutum coincides in elements with the Sax. sceadan, to separate, 
* and clypeus with the Gr. xaduzta, to cover. 

Maan. A. §. scdld, sceld, scyld, O. 8. scild, O. Fries. skeld, 
Goth. skildus, Icel. skidldr, Sw. skéld, Dan. skiold, O. H. Ger. 
skilt, N. H. Ger. and D. schild, from Icel. and Sw. skyla, Dan. 
skiule, to cover, to defend. 

Here Dr. Webster began on the right track, but was led off 
by his love for remote analogies until he became quite bewil- 
dered in a labyrinth of his own creation. Dr. Mahn’s etymol- 
ogy is clear, simple, and exhaustive, going to the root of the 
matter without a spare word. 


Ship. 
_ Wester. Sax. sep, scyp; D. schip; G. schiff; Sw. skepp; 
Dan. skib; Li. seapha, from the root of shape; Sax. sceapian, 
scippan, scyppan, to create, form, or build. 
' Many. A.S. and O. Sax. scip, O. Fries., Icel. and Goth. 
skip, Dan. skib, Sw. skepp, D. schip, L. Ger. schipp, O. H. Ger. 
scif, N. H. Ger. schiff, perhaps from A. S. seyppan, sceppan, 
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to mould, form, shape, Of. Gr. oxdy7, Lat. seapha, a boat, from 
Gr. oxdztev, to dig, scoop out. 

The above is a favourable example both of the author and 
the reviser. Dr. Webster has given the true etymology, and 
we think has made a happy conjecture in regard to the pre- 
historical connection between the old Norse or Scandinavian 
word “ship” and the classical scapha and ozéyy, while Dr. Mahn 
has worked out the idea very neatly and satisfactorily in its 
details. 

Bigot. 

Wesster. Fr. dégot and cagot, a bigot or hypocrite; Arm. 
bigod. In Italian, bacchettone is a hypocrite. In Spanish, 
bigote is a whisker; hombre de bigote, a man of spirit; tener 
bigotes, to be firm or undaunted. If the French cagot is con- 
nected with bigot, the first syllable in both is a prefix. But I 
am not able to ascertain the real origin and primary sense of the 
word. The etymologies I have seen are not satisfactory. 

Maun. Fr. bigot, a bigot or hypocrite, a name originally 
given to the Normans in France. © Rollo, the first duke of 
Normandy, was obliged to kiss the foot of King Charles in 
return for the Province of Neustria. When told by his com- 
panions ‘what he must do, he exclaimed, “We se, Bigot,” 
(Not so, by God): the king and court mockingly called him 
Bigoth, whence the Normans are still called “‘ Bigothi.” 

Dr. Mahn quotes fully his authorities for the foregoing, but it 
is not necessary, nor have we the space, to copy them. A curi- 
ous illustration of the manner in which a phrase may thus origi- 
nate a name, is found in the fact that in Paris at this time the 
popular name for an Englishman is a “goddamn,” being taken ~ 
from the frequent use of the phrase ‘‘God damn” upon the Eng- 
lish lip. The late Dr. Baird told us that once, when he was in 
Paris, the nurse brought in a little English child for Mrs. Baird 
to admire, saying, ‘Oh, do see this beautiful little goddamn !”’ 
she not having the slightest idea that the word meant anything 
else but Hnglish. 


Filbert. 


Wesster. Lat. avellana, with which the first syllable cor- 
responds; fil, vel. 
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Maun. According to Junius and Skinner, corrupted from 
full and beard, or full of beard, from its long beards or husks, 
whence it is called in German bart-nusz, 2. e. beard-nut; ac- 
cording to Gower, from Phillis; “ Phillis was shape into a 
nutte-tree, that all men it might see; and after Phillis Phit- 
berd this tree was cleped in the yerd.” Cf. also Virgil’s 
“ Phillis amat corylos,’’ and Spenser’s ‘Phillis Philbert there 
away compar’de with mirtle and the bay.”’ In German it is 
usually called dambertsnusz, O. Ger. lamparte, lampertische, or 
lambertische nusz, t. e. nut from Lombardy, N. Lat. nua Lom- 
bardia. 

Schooner. 

WepstEeR. G. schoner. 

Maun. D. schooner, Ger. schoner, schooner, schuner, Sw. 
and Dan. skoner, Sp. escuna ;—all from the English. 

The first schooner ever constructed is said to have been built 
in Gloucester, Massachusetts, about the year 1713, by a Captain 
Andrew Robinson, and to have received its name from the fol- 
lowing trivial circumstance. When the vessel went off the 
stocks into the water, a bystander cried out, “O, how she 
scoons!”’ Robinson instantly replied, ‘‘ A scooner let her be;’’ 
and from that time, vessels thus masted and rigged here have 
gone by that name. The word scoon is popularly used in some 
parts of New England to denote the act of making stones skip 
along the surface of the water. The Scottish secon means the 
same thing. Both words are properly allied to the Icel. skunda, 
skynda, to make haste, to hurry; Sw. skynda; Dan. skynde; 
A. S. seunian, to avoid, to shun; Prov. Eng. seun. According 
to the New England records, the word appears to have been 
written originally scooner. ‘The origin of the term, as here 
given, rests on abundant and unimpeachable evidence. Babson, 
in his history of Gloucester, gives the following extract from a 
letter written in that place on the 26th of September, 1721, by 
Dr. Moses Prince. ‘‘Went to see Captain Robinson’s lady. 
This gentleman was the first contriver of schooners, and built 
the first of that sort about eight years since; and the use now 
made of them, being so much known, has convinced the world 
of their conveniency beyond other vessels, and shows how man- 
kind is obliged to this gentleman for their knowledge.” 
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The examples already given, which have been taken at ran- 
dom from different parts of the volume, are sufficient, we think, 
to establish clearly two points; first, that the etymological parts 
of the Dictionary greatly needed revision, which indeed the 
Editors admit, and secondly, that Dr. Mahn has executed his 
task in a scholarly manner, with minute and conscientious 
fidelity, and with results that place the work in this important 
particular far in advance of its former position, as well as in 
advance of every other existing Dictionary of the English Lan~ 
guage. 

The etymological part of a dictionary, however, though im- 
portant, and the true basis of the whole, is not the superstructure. 
The main object of such a work, after all, is the correct defini- 
tion of the words in the language. Etymology has its chief 
value in its being a guide to the meaning. How far is the 
Webster of 1864 an improvement upon the previous editions, 
and how far does it fill the existing want, in this great cardinal 
point? 

Before making any direct examination of particular defini- 
tions, it may not. be amiss to state briefly the accepted doctrine 
on this subject among lexicographers at the present time. This 
is the more needful from the fact that, since our earlier dic- 
tionaries were written, the entire science of lexicography has 
been revolutionized, or rather lexicography as a science has 
been placed upon a clear and intelligible basis. The labours of 
the earlier lexicographers, in all languages, and the materials 
which they collected, were immense. Stephens’s Thesaurus of 
the Greek language, for instance, under the old system of in- 
discriminate accumulation, reached the size of ten volumes folio. 
Yet this great wealth of learning was comparatively useless, 
for want of a proper comprehension of the thing to be done, and 
a proper classification of the materials in accordance with this 
generic idea. For the study of the Greek language, the work 
of the least practical value probably that one could have in his 
library, would be this same Thesaurus. Horne Tooke seems to 
have been the first to make known the great leading idea which 
must lie at the root of all true and rational lexicography. The 
principle for which he contended in the “ Diversions of Purley,”’ 
and which he successfully established, was this: That every 
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word has one primary, radical meaning, and one only; and 
that all other meanings must be derived from this in some 
logical and historical order. 

A necessary inference from this principle is, that the only 
sure way to ascertain the meaning of a word is to study it his- 
torically, that is, first to collect, and compare its congeners in 
affiliated languages, which is the etymological part of the pro- 
cess, and secondly, to collect in its own language passages in 
which the word occurs, from writers of different ages, and to 
arrange these passages in chronological order, beginning with 
the earliest and coming down in regular succession. ‘The his- 
torical usage, when thus traced, points in almost every case to 
one literal’ primary meaning, connected usually with some ma- 
terial and external act, or object, with which all the other 
meanings are clearly connected by metaphor, metonymy, or 
other figure of speech. An-example or two will make this 
point perfectly clear. Thus the word “sad,” in our early 
English writers, is used in a way which shows its derivation, 
the primary meaning of the word, and the logical connection 
and dependence of its various secondary meanings. Wickliffe 
translates the Latin petra, ‘‘a sad stone.” He also renders 
frmitas, firmamentum, immobilitas, of the Vulgate, by “sad- 
ness,’ as “the sadness of your belief,’ where the common ver- 
sion has ‘the steadfastness of your belief.” These facts point 
to the historical origin of the word. It is the past participle, 
set, seed, or sad, of the Anglo-Saxon verb settan or swetan 
(sedere, sedare,) and it means set, or settled. A ‘sad stone” 
(Wickliffe) is a set, fixed, firm stone. Sadness (Wickliffe, for 
firmitas) is settledness, fixedness, stability. Robert of Brunne 
also, a little older than Wickliffe, uses setness, another form for 
sadness, in the sense of settlement, settled agreement. A few 
quotations from Wickliffe’s New Testament will show that the 
idea here suggested is no conceit. 

“Tt was founded upon a rock.” (Common Version, Luke 
vi. 48.) ‘It was founded upon a sad stone.” (Wickliffe.’’) 

“The foundation of God standeth sure.”’ (Com. Vers.) ‘The 
sad foundation of God standeth.”’ (Wickliffe.) 

“We then that are strong (Vulgate, firmiores) ought to bear 
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the infirmities of the weak.’’ (Com. Vers.) “‘We sadder men.” 
(Wickliffe. ) 

“If we hold the beginning of our confidence steadfast unto 
the end.”’ (Com. Vers.) ‘If we hold the beginning of his sub- 
stance sad.”’ (Wickliffe.) 

“‘Joying and beholding your order, and the steadfastness of 
your faith in Christ.’ (Com. Vers.) ‘‘The sadness of your 
belief in Christ.”’ (Wickliffe. ) 

“Fell from your own steadfastness.”’ (Com. Vers.) ‘Fell 
away from your 6wn sadness.’ (Wickliffe.) 

Now, taking this historical basis as the true one, we find the 
primary, literal meaning of ‘sad’ to be fixed, steadfast, as 
applied to material objects. When by metaphor the same word 
was applied to express a certain state of the mind, it acquired 
the present, common idea of sedate, grave, gloomy, &c., derived 
in logical order from the primary, literal notion. 

Let us take another instance. The word ‘dull’ may be 
traced to a primary, literal meaning, that of bluntness or thick- 
ness in the edge of any sharp instrument, such as a knife. An 
instrument thus ‘dull’ is slow and inactive in accomplishing 
its appropriate work. A state simdlar to this may be supposed 
to exist in the mental or moral powers. The blade is dull 
literally, the man metaphorically. Again, by the common 
figure of speech known as metonymy, putting cause for 
effect, &c., we call anything “dull” which makes us feel dull, 
as the weather. And so, by various figures of speech, the word 
acquires a variety of meanings; but through them all, the one 
leading, primary, pervading idea i be, ere in all proper lexi- 
cography is, clearly traced. 

This then is the true business of the lexicographer, so far as 
it relates to the definitions. His office is to ascertain and set 
forth, in an intelligible manner, the meaning of the words. To 
do this he must first of all investigate their history, both in the 
cognate languages and in our own language, and must give the 
usage of each word at successive periods, as shown by extracts 
from the writers of the language, arranged in chronological 
order. Such a method produces clearness and certainty. It 
enables the author to bring together into a small compass all 


that can be usefully said on each i od hat is of still greater 
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importance, it enables the student to take in the full meaning 
and usage of a word at a single glance. By the old method of 
stringing together a confused and irregular mass of epithets, 
without any logical dependence, or any apparent connection, 
except that which arises from numbering the so-called different 
meanings, the mind becomes perfectly bewildered. It is like 
“looking for a needle in a hay-stack.”’ 

We repeat, then, the only true method for a dictionary is to 
trace each word to one primary, literal meaning; and to do 
this, not by fanciful conjectures, but by rigid historical research. 
Johnson’s definitions have acquired great celebrity. But it is 
in spite of his method, not by virtue of it. Itis in consequence 
of the masculine grasp of his intellect, and his extraordi- 
nary facility in the use of language. He hada rare gift for 
seeing the exact meaning, as used in any particular case, and 
for stating that meaning with clearness and point. But his 
philological acquirements were scanty, being almost limited to . 
an ordinary knowledge of Greek and Latin; and he had no 
conception of the truth, so clearly developed since, that a word 
has really but one primitive meaning, to which all its secondary 
and distinctive meanings may be traced, and under which they 
should be arranged in some orderly and logical manner. He_ 
gives, for instance, ten different meanings of the word “dull,” 
thrown together pell-mell, without any recognized order, 
logical or historical, but on the principle apparently of “take 
your choice,” as a boy would empty his bag of marbles on the 
floor for the use of his playmates. Here is the list. 

1. Stupid, doltish, blockish, unapprehensive, indocile, slow 
of understanding. 

. Blunt, obtuse. 

. Unready, awkward. 

. Hebetated, not quick. 

. Sad, melancholy. 

. Sluggish, heavy, slow of motion. 

. Gross, cloggy, vile. 

. Not exhilarating, not delightful. 

9. Not bright. 

10. Drowsy, sleepy. 

Why the great lexicographer stopped at the tenth, unless he 
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himself had become “drowsy,” it would be difficult to say. It 
would have been just as easy to string together a hundred loose 
epithets and vague circumlocutions for ‘“‘dulness,” as to pause 
at the tenth. In some cases he has gone, and others have fol- 
lowed his footsteps, to the enormous absurdity of giving twenty, 
thirty, or forty unconnected definitions of a single word. This 
is sheer nonsense. Hach word has, and can have, but one inde- 
pendent meaning. If it appear to have two, historical research 
will generally show that there are in reality two independent 
words, which in the progress of the language have been inci- 
dentally reduced to the same form. We have an instance of 
this in the word ‘ rack.” 

The common word “rack,” meaning “torture,” is from the 
Anglo-Saxon wrecan, to wreck, (Lat. exercere, agitare, affligere, 
infligere, punire.) The literal meaning, and its various meta- 
phorical meanings, are so obvious, that no illustrations are re- 
quired. But there is another word, spelled, in its modern form, 
with the same letters, and pronounced in the same way, which 
the older commentators racked their brains to torture into some 
meaning akin to the former. ‘This other “‘rack’’ is the Anglo- 
Saxon reac, or réc, meaning smoke, steam, vapour, from the 
verb recan, or redcan, to smoke, reek, cast forth vapour. 
Hence the word to reek or rack (two modes of spelling the same 
word) means to send forth vapour or smoke, to move like vapour 
or smoke; and the noun ‘“‘rack’”’ is that which is ‘“‘racked”’ or 
‘“reeked,’’—vapour, steam, exhalation, fume. Three or four 
quotations will put this beyond doubt. 

“The winds in the upper regions, which move the clouds 
above, (which we call the rack) and are not perceived below, 
pass without noise.—Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


“Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovran eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy, 
Anon permit the basest clowds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face.” —Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 


«¢ And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
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And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.” —TZhe Tempest. 


‘‘That which is now a horse, even with a thought 
The rack distimes, and makes it indistinct 
As water is in water.”—Anthony and Cleopatra. 


«A thousand leagues I have cut through empty air, 
Far swifter than the sailing rack, that gallops 
Upon the wings of angry winds.” —Beawmont and Fletcher. 


‘* As when loud Boreas, with his blustering train, 
Stoops from above, incumbent on the main; 
Where’er he flies, he drives the rack before, 

And rolls the billows on the Egean shore.” —Dryden. 


‘«The headed Erne, 
Climbs on strong winds the storm, and screaming high, 
Rides the dim rack that sweeps the darkened sky.” —Leyden. 

The foregoing quotations make it evident that “rack,” 
vapour, and “‘rack,” torture, instead of being two independent 
meanings of the same word, are two independent words, de- 
rived from different roots, and having no connection, except 
that in their later forms they have been incidentally reduced 
to the same spelling. In like manner, all the apparent cases of 
two or more independent meanings to one word may be solved, 
without infringing the principles already insisted upon, namely, 
that each word has but one leading, primary, independent 
meaning. 

The first, so far as we know, to announce this principle, was 
Scaliger. His language is: ‘‘Unius namque vocis wna tantum 
sit significatio, propria ac princeps; czetere, aut communes, aut 
accessorize, aut etiam spuriz.’’ Although, however, Scaliger 
here clearly recognizes the principle, he did not insist upon it, 
nor so enforce it, either upon his own mind or upon the minds 
of others, as to produce any visible results upon the labours of 
scholars. Lexicographers still went on, heaping up definitions, 
till it became next to impossible to find out from a dictionary 
what a word really meant. Horne Tooke, on the other hand, 
not only announced the principle, but discussed it, and argued 
it, and enforced it, with so much learning and acumen, that it 
arrested the attention of the learned, and has finally become 
among critics a part of the established faith. 

Perhaps the most complete example of the new mode of lexi- 
cography is to be found in the Greek. ‘The first scholar who 
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ventured to construct a dictionary of the Greek language 
avowedly on this principle, was Passow, whose work was the 
basis of that of Liddell and Scott. The success of Passow’s 
work gave rise to a lexicon of the Latin on the same principle, 
by Freund, which was the basis of the one now in current use 
in this country, by Dr. Andrews. The first English diction- 
ary, in which this principle was fairly carried out, was Rich- 
ardson’s, 1838. For the fulness of its quotations from the 
earlier authors, the severe and logical exactness of its de- 
finitions, and, we may add, for the absence of mere rubbish 
under the name of definitions, Richardson’s dictionary was 
unparalleled. The great defect, which effectually prevented 
its attaining general popularity, was the incompleteness of its 
vocabulary. Thousands upon thousands of words in common 
use, upon which the reader might want information, were not 
to be found in this work. Partly, being a professed purist, he 
had excluded them by design, and partly he had omitted them 
by oversight. 

Webster, in his preface, insisted with earnestness that it is 
the duty of the lexicographer to give first the primitive signi- 
fication of a word, and then to develope and arrange the de- 
pendent meanings in the order in which they were derived, and 
he criticised very properly the defective method of Johnson in 
the matter. But Webster’s theory in this respect was better 
than his practice, nor did he succeed in emancipating himself 
entirely from the pernicious influence of Johnson’s example. 
Whoever will recur to any of Webster’s earlier editions, will 
find examples in abundance of this vexatious fault,—words with 
long lists of definitions, so called, strung together like the tail 
of a kite, with no logical or historical dependence, and 
altogether so numerous as to be bewildering. We have no in- 
tention, in this remark, to detract from the merits of Dr. Web- 
ster. He had fine powers of discrimination, and he was a most 
patient, painstaking, conscientious, and successful observer. 
He collected, by his own personal observation, a large number 
not only of words, but of uses of words, which had escaped the 
notice of Johnson and his editors, and by this means he made 
an important original contribution to our English Dictionary. 
At the same time, the Dictionary, as it came from his hands, 
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had grave defects in this radical matter of the definitions. His 
editors were fully aware of these deficiencies, and in this last 
edition have endeavoured to remedy them. 

* On the death of Dr. Webster, the work was committed to the 
editorial supervision of his son-in-law, Professor Goodrich, of 
‘New Haven. After considerable hesitation, and with a just con- 
‘ception of the amount of labour it involved, Professor Goodrich 
organized a corps of assistants, and undertook the formidable 
task of recasting this portion of the dictionary, and of moulding 
the valuable materials which had been collected into forms more 
consonant to the present demands of lexical science. The 
death of Professor Goodrich, in 1860, left the work in a very 
unfinished state. It was then committed, by an arrangement 
of the heirs and the publishers, to the supervision and editor- 
ship of Professor Noah Porter, of New Haven, and it now 
appears in its present completed form under his auspices. 

In the execution of his work, Dr. Porter has had a large 
number of assistants, who are carefully enumerated in his. 
valuable preface, with the particular parts assigned to each. 
Professor Lyman and Alexander L, Holley, a civil engineer of 
New York, revised the terms in mathematics, physics, tech- 

nology, and machinery; Captain Craighill, U. S. Engineer, 
revised those in military science, engineering, and gunnery; 
Professor Dana, and Dr. William C. Minor, those in geology 
and natural history; Lowell Mason and John 8. Dwight, those 
in music; Professor Stiles, those in physiology and medicine; 
Professor Perkins, those of law and jurisprudence; Rev. E. B. 
O'Callaghan, a learned Jesuit, those that have any special 
meaning in the Roman Catholic church; and J. H. Trumbull, 
those of Indian origin. Besides these collaborators for special 
scientific and technical departments, there were two on whom 
the main labour fell, that namely, of revising the great body of 
the words in the language. These two were Professors Whit-. 
ney and Gilman, of Yale College. In discharging the task, 
assigned them, they aimed, as we are informed, at two things, 
1. To contract and condense the definitions into as few general 
heads or numbered divisions, as was practicable. 2. ‘l'o develope: 
and arrange the several meanings and groups of meanings in the 
order of their actual growth and history, beginning, if possible, 
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with the primitive signification, as indicated by the etymology. 
Some few examples, as in the case of the etymologies, will show 
how far the definitions in this new edition are an improvement 
upon those of the old. The comparison is made between the 
edition of 1828 and that of 1864. As a matter of interesting 
literary history we transcribe also the expositions of Bailey and 


Johnson. } 
Habit. 
Battery. 1. The constitution or temper of the mind or body. 
2. The state of anything; as, a habit of body. 
8. Inveterate use, custom. ‘A fixed confirmed habit of 


sin.” — South. 
4. Attire, dress, accoutrement. Dressed in the same English 


habit.—Dryden. 

Habit (in metaphysics) is a quality that is superadded to a 
natural power, that makes it very readily and easily perform 
its operations. 

Habit (with logicians) one of the ten predicaments. 

JoHNSON. 1. State of anything; as, habit of body. 

2. Dress; accoutrement. 

“T shifted 
Into a madman’s rags, t’ assume a semblance 
The very dogs disdained; and in this habit 
Met my father.” —Shakespeare. 
“Tf ye have any justice, any pity; 
If ye be anything, but churchmen’s habits.” —Shakespeare. 

‘Both the parts being dressed in the same English hadit, story being com- 
pared with story, judgment may be compared betwixt them.”—Dryden. 

‘<The scenes are old, the habits are the same 
We wore last year.” —Dryden. 

‘¢There are among the statues several of Venus, in different habits.’’—Addison. 

«¢The clergy are the only set of men who wear a distinct habit from others.” — 
Swift. 

3. Habit is a power or ability in man of doing anything, 
when it has been acquired by frequent doing the same thing.— 
Locke. 

“He hath a better Aabit of frowning than the Count Palatine.”—Shakes- 
peare. 

4, Custom; inveterate use. 


‘This is the last fatal step but one, which is, by frequent repetition of the 
sinful act, to continue and persist in it, till at length it settles into a fixed con- 
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firmed habit of sin; which being properly that which the apostle calls the 
finishing of sin, ends certainly in death; death not only as to merit, but also 
as to actual infliction.””—Souwth. 


Wesster. 1. Garb; dress; clothes or garments in general. 


«<The scenes are old, the habits are the same 
We wore last year.” —Dryden. 


“There are among the statues several of Venus, in different habits.”— 
Addison. 


2. A coat worn by ladies over other garments. 

3. State of anything, implying some continuance or per- 
manence; temperament or particular state of a body, formed 
by nature or induced by extraneous circumstances; as a costive 
or lax habit of body; a sanguine habit. 

4. A disposition or condition of the mind or body acquired 
by custom or a frequent repetition of the same act. Habit is 
that which is held or retained, the effect of custom or frequent 
repetition. Hence we speak of good habits and bad habits. 
Frequent drinking of spirits leads to a habit of intemperance. 
We should endeavour to correct evil habits by a change of prac- 
tice. A great point in the education of children is to prevent 
the formation of bad habits. 

Habit of plants, the general form or appearance, or the con- 
formity of plants of the same kind in structure and growth.— 
Martyn. 

‘‘No civil broils have since his death arose, 
But faction now by habit does obey; 


And wars have that respect for his repose, 
As winds for haleyons when they breed at sea,’’— Dryden. 


“‘The force of education is so great, that we may mould the minds and 
manners of the young into what shape we please, and give the impressions of 
such habits as shall ever afterwards remain.”—Allerbury. 


Wesster Revise. 1. The usual condition of a person or 
thing regarded as that which is had or retained; ordinary state, 
either natural or acquired; especially, physical temperament ; 
as, a full, lax, or costive habit of body. 

2. Fixed or established custom ; ordinary course of conduct ; 
hence, prominently, the involuntary tendency to perform cer- 
tain actions which is acquired by their frequent repetition; as, 
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habit is second nature; also, prevailing dispositions, feelings, 
and actions which are right or wrong;-moral character. ‘A 
man of very shy, retired had:ts.”’—Irving. 

3. Outward appearance; attire; dress; habiliment; hence, 
a garment; a particular kind of outward covering, especially a 
closely fitting coat worn by ladies; as, a riding habit. 


“<The scenes are old, the habits are the same 
We wore last year.””— Dryden. 


“There are among the statues several of Venus, in different habits.”— 
Addison. 

Habit of plants. (Bot.) The general form or aspect of plants, 
or of their mode of growth; the conformity of plants of the 
same kind in structure and growth.— Martyn. 

Synonyms. Practice; mode; manner; way; custom. 

Hasit, Custom. Habit is an internal principle which leads 
us to do easily, naturally, and with growing certainty, what we 
do often; custom is external, being habitual use or the frequent 
repetition of the same act. The two operate reciprocally on 
each other. The custom of giving produces a hadzt of liber- 
ality; habits of devotion promote the custom of going to church. 
Custom also supposes an act of the will, selecting given modes 
of procedure; habit is a law of our being, a kind of “second 
nature’ which grows up within us. 

“Upheld by old repute, 
Consent, or custom.”’—Milton. 


‘‘How use doth breed a habit in a man.”—Shakespeare. 


Here is an obvious growth and improvement in the account 
of this word, from the meagre and defective statement of Bailey 
to the complete and carefully digested exposition in the Webster 
Revised. In the original Webster, the true primary meaning, 
which should have been the starting point of the whole, is 
hinted at in No. 4, in the expression, ‘* Habit is that which is 
held or retained,” alluding evidently to the etymology, habitus, 
held, from habere, to hold. In the Webster Revised, this idea 
is firmly grasped at once, and rightly incorporated into its 
No. 1, as the root of the whole matter; ‘The usual condition 
of a person or thing regarded as that which is had or retained.” 
Nos. 2 and 8 flow logically and naturally from this idea. It 
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is worthy of note also to see how the minor shades of meaning 
are grouped under appropriate heads, instead of being num- 
bered as independent meanings. Thus No. 2 in the original 
Webster becomes very properly a part of No. 3 in the Revised, 
the use of the word to express a lady’s habit being obviously ~ 
subordinate to its use to express dress in general. It is notice- 
able also that while the Revised exposition has fewer heads, 
and is in every respect more simple, it really is more full, and 
contains several new uses of the word er shades of meaning 
not contained in any of the preceding works. Johnson’s state- 
ment is encumbered with a large number of quotations to 
establish a use of the word which is of familiar and every-day 
occurrence, that namely in which habet means dress, or some 
particular article of dress. Of all the large array of citations 
to prove this familiar point, the Revisers wisely retain but 
two, and those the shortest. 

The article appended to the whole, illustrating the use of 
the various synonymous, or rather interchangeable words, is 
well done, and is a valuable feature in the dictionary. This 
part of the work was completed by Professor Goodrich before 
his death. It was printed as a detached essay in the partially 
revised edition of 1859, but in this edition is inserted in the body 
of the work, each article being attached to its appropriate word. 


Hair. 


Batuzy. 1. A flexible substance growing out of the skin 
of animals, one of the common integuments of the body. It 
is found upon all the parts of the body except the soles 
and the palms. With a microscope we find that each hair 
hath a round bulbous root which lies pretty deep in the skin, 
and that each hair consists of five or six others wrapt up in a 
common tube. They grow as the nails, each part near the root 
thrusting forward that which is immediately above it, and not 
by any liquor running along the hair in tubes, as plants grow. 
— Quincy. 

2. A single hair. Like the courser’s hair.” —Shakespeare. 

3. Anything proverbially small. ‘He judges to a hair.” 
—Dryden. 

4, Course, order, grain, the hair falling in a particular 
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direction. “You go against the hair of your profession.” — 
Shakespeare. 


JoHNSON. 1. One of the common integuments of the body. 
It is to be found upon all the parts of the body, except the 
soles of the feet and the palms of the hands. When we exa- 
mine the hairs with a microscope, we find that they have each 
a round bulbous root, which lies pretty deep in the skin, and 
which draws their nourishment from the surrounding humours; 
that each hair consists of five or six others, wrapt up in a com- 
mon integument or tube. They grow as the nails do, each part 
near the root thrusting forward that which is immediately above 
it, and not by any liquor running along the hair in tubes, as 
plants grow.— Quincy. 

2. A single hair. 

“My fleece of wooly hair uncurls.”—Shakespeare. 


‘« Shall the differences of hair only, on the skin, be a mark of a different 
internal constitution between a changeling and a drill?—Locke. 


“Naughty lady, 
These hairs which thou dost ravish from my chin, 
Will quicken and accuse thee.”’—Shakespeare. 
‘‘ Which, like the courser’s hair, hath got but life, 
And not a serpent’s poison.”’—Shakespeare. 


3. Anything proverbially small. 


“Tf thou takest more 
Or less than just a pound; if the scale turn 
But in the estimation of a hair, 
Thou diest.”—Shakespeare. 


“He judges to a hair of little indecencies, and knows better than any man 
what is not to be written.””—Dryden. 

4. Course; order; grain; the hair falling in a certain direc- 
tion. 


‘Mr. Doctor, he is a curer of souls, and you a curer of bodies; if you should 
fight, you go against the hair of your profession.” —Shakespeare., 


Wesster. 1. A small filament issuing from the skin of an 
animal, and from a bulbous root. Each filament contains a 
tube or hollow within, occupied by a pulp or pith, which is in- 
tended for its nutrition, and extends only to that part which is 
in a state of growth.—Cye. 

When a hair means a single filament, it has a plural, hazrs: 

2. The collection or mass of filaments growing from the 
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skin of an animal, and forming an integument or covering; as 
the hair of the head. Hair is the common covering of many 
beasts. When the filaments are very fine and short, the collec- 
tion of them is called fur. Wool also is a kind of hair. When 
hazr signifies a collection of these filaments, it has no plural. 

3. Anything very small or fine; or a very small distance; 
the breadth of a hair. He judges to a haz, that is, very ex- 
actly.— Dryden. 

4. A trifling value. It is not worth a hair. 

5. Course; order; grain; the hair falling in a certain direc- 
tion. ‘You go against the hair of your profession.’’—Shake- 
speare. 

6. Long, straight, and distinct filaments on the surface of 
plants; a species of down, or pubescence.—Martyn. 

Wesster Revised. 1. The collection or mass of filaments 
growing from the skin of an animal, and forming an integu- 
ment or covering for a part of the head, or for the whole of the 
body. In this sense it has no plural. 

2. One of the above-mentioned filaments, consisting of a 
long, tubular part, which is free and flexible, and a bulbous 
root imbedded in the skin. ‘And draweth new delights with 
hoary hatrs.””—WSpenser. 

8. (Bot.) An external prolongation consisting of one or 
more cells of the vegetable cuticle, of any form, as globular, 
elongated, or stellated; sometimes containing poison, as in the 
nettle; sometimes an odorous product (then called glandular 
hairs,) as in the sweetbrier; especially, a long, straight, and 
distinct filament on the surface of plants. —Martyn. 

4. (Mech.) A spring or other contrivance in a rifle or pistol 
lock, which, being unlocked by a slight pressure on the trig- 
ger, strikes the tumbler catch, and unlocks the tumbler. 

Against the haw, in a rough and disagreeable manner; 
against the grain. [Obds.] ‘You go against the hair of your 
profession.” —Shakespeare. 

To split hairs, to make distinctions of useless nicety. 

Not worth a hair, of no value. 

To a hair, with the nicest distinction. 

Here the improvement is not so marked and radical, as in the 
example first quoted, still it is manifest. In regard to the two 
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leading uses of the word, it seemed optional whether to begin 
with a single hair, and having defined it, employ that definition 
in explaining the word when used to express the whole mass; 
or, to begin with defining the mass of filaments as a whole, and 
from that to define the word when signifying a single filament. 
Bailey and Johnson took the latter plan. Webster took the 
former. The Revisers reverted to the original method of 
Bailey and Johnson, and have succeeded in making the expli- 
cation more complete and intelligible than any of the previous 
ones. Nos. 3, 4, and 5 of Webster, and the corresponding 
8 and 4 of Johnson, are very properly not regarded as distinct 
uses, but are thrown together at the close and explained as 
proverbial expressions. In regard to one of these, ‘against 
the hatr,” we think the Revisers would have done well to have 
retained the explanation first suggested by Bailey and retained 
both by Johnson and Webster, ‘the hair falling in a particular 
direction,” and to have given the full extract from Shake- 
speare, as Johnson gives it, instead of the single phrase quoted 
by the others. Johnson encumbers his explanation, as usual, 
with an unnecessary amount of quotations on points perfectly 
clear and undisputed, and at least two out of the three passages 
cited to prove that the word is used to mean a single hair, are 
not pertinent. ‘The most decided improvement in the Revised 
Webster is the separate and distinct.treatment of the techni- 
cal uses of the word in Botany and Mechanics, numbered 3 
and 4. 

In making some additional comparisons, we shall limit our- 
selves to the Webster of 1859 and the Webster of 1864. 


Absolute. 


Wesster or 1859. 1. Literally, in a general sense, free or 
independent of anything extraneous. Hence, 

2. Complete in itself; positive; as, an absolute declaration. 

8. Unconditional; as, an absolute promise. 

4, Existing independent of any other cause; as, God is 
absolute. 

5. Unlimited by extraneous power or control; as, an abso- 
lute government or prince. 

6. Not relative; as absolute space.—Stillingfleet. 


sh 
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T. In chemistry, pure, unmixed; as absolute alcohol. 

In grammar, the case absolute is when a word or member of 
a sentence is not immediately dependent upon the other parts 
of the sentence in government. A clause independent. 

Absolute equation, in astronomy, is the sum of the optic and 
eccentric equations. 

Absolute numbers, in algebra, are such as have no letters 
annexed; as, 2a+36—48. The two latter numbers are 
absolute or pure. Hncycl. 

Absolute space, in physics, is space considered without rela- 
tion to any other object.—Bailey. 

Absolute gravity, in philosophy, is that property in bodies 
by which they are said to weigh so much, without regard to 
circumstances of modification, and this is always as the quan- 
tity of matter they contain.—Bazley. 


Wesster or 1864. 1. Completed, or regarded as com- 
plete; finished; perfect; total; as, absolute perfection, abdso- 
lute beauty. 

=e, “So absolute she seems, 
And in herself complete.””— Milton. 

2. Freed or loosed from any limitation or condition; uncon- 
trolled; unconditional; as, absolute authority, an absolute mon- 
archy, an absolute promise or command. 


3. Positive, clear, certain.—[ are. | 
“The colour of my hair he cannot tell, 

Or answers dark, at random; while, be sure, 
He’s absolute on the figure, five or ten, 
Of my last subscription.”—Mrs. Browning. 

4, Authoritative; peremptory.—[ Rare. ] 

«The peddler stopped, and tapped her on the head, 
With absolute forefinger, brown and ringed.” —Mrs. Browning. 
5. Loosed from, or unconnected by, dependence on any other 
being; self-existent; self-sufficing. 


pas> In this sense God is called the Absolute by the Theist. 


“The term is also applied by the Pantheist to the universe, or 


the total of all existence, as only capable of relations in its 
parts to each other and to the whole, and as dependent for its 
existence and its phenomena on its mutually depending forces 
and their laws. 

VOL. XXXVII.—NO. III. d1 
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6. Capable of being thought or conceived by itself alone; 
unconditioned; unrelated. 

pes It is in dispute among philosophers, whether the term, 
in this sense, is not applied to a mere logical fiction or abstrac- 
tion, or whether the Absolute, as thus defined, can be known 
or apprehended by the human intellect. ‘To Cusa we can 
indeed articulately trace, word and thing, the recent philosophy 
of the Absolute.’—Sir William Hamilton. 

T. (Chem.) Pure; unmixed; as, absolute alcohol. 

8. (Gram.) Not immediately dependent on the other parts 
of the sentence in government; as, the case absolute. 

Absolute equation. (Astron.) The sum of the optic and 
eccentric equations. Absolute terms (Alg.), such as are known, 
or which do not contain the unknown quantity.—Davies and 
Peck. 

Absolute space. (Physics.) Space considered without relation 
to material objects or limits.—Davies and Peck. 

Syn. Positive; peremptory; certain; unconditional;  arbi- 
trary ; despotic. 

The treatment of this word in the revised edition is so mani- 
festly an improvement, that no comment seems needed to point 
it out. The two uses (Nos. 3 and 4) quoted from Mrs. Brown- 
ing, are quite new, as well as apt, though running so closely 
into each other that we doubt the propriety of giving them a 
separate numbering. Number 4 is only a slight modification of 
number 38, and might be so given. ‘The important uses of the 
word in theology and metaphysics, in such phrases as the abso- 
lute, which have sprung up since the time that Dr. Webster 
wrote, are here accurately observed, being those numbered 
5 and 6. 

The article, with all its improvements in method and matter, 
is still open to criticism. The starting point of the whole 
obviously should be that which the etymology so clearly indi- 
cates, namely, free from’ limitation. This is the primary, 
radical meaning. All the other meanings spring directly from 
this, and should be traced logically to it. This meaning is 
here given as the second. Another criticism that we are dis- 
posed to make, refers to the numbering 5, 6, 7, 8. If these 
numbers are proper, the word, as used in Astronomy, Algebra 
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and Physics, should likewise have been numbered, giving us 
Nos. 9,10, and 11. It seems to us that the word should have 
but three numbered meanings; namely, 1, that which is here 
given as No. 2, being the primitive etymological meaning; 
2, that use of the word which is illustrated by the extract from 
Milton, and which is givenas No. 1; 3, the meaning or meanings 
in.the extracts from Mrs. Browning. ‘The other uses are all 
special, and might be grouped together at the end, as, The 
Absolute, in Theology; The Absolute, in Logic; absolute, in 
Chemistry; in Grammar; in Astronomy; in Algebra; in 
Physics. Perhaps this is hypercriticism. But when a thing is 
so good, it increases one’s desire to see it still better, and one 
cannot but feel that it is capable of further improvement. 


Ache. 


Wesster of 1859. Pain, or continued pain, in opposition 
to sudden twinges, or spasmodic pain. It denotes a more 
moderate degree of pain than pang, anguish, and torture. 

Wexster of 1864. Continued pain, in opposition to sudden 
twinges, or spasmodic pain. ‘Such an ache in my bones.’’— 
Shakespeare. 

This word was formerly pronounced ake, as now. ‘This is 
proved by the spelling ake, which is of frequent occurrence in 
old books. But the cA often had its common English sound, as 
in the following couplet :— 

“Or Gellia wore a velvet mastic patch 
Upon her temples when no tooth did ache.”—Bishop Hall. 

In the plural, the word was used as a dissyllable, and that 
too as recently as the time of Butler and Swift. The exam- 
ples are very numerous: 


“Sharp ach-es in thick troops it sends, 
And pain, which like a rack the nerves extends.” — Oldham. 


“‘Can by their pains and ach-es find 
All turns and changes of the wind.”—Hudibras. 


The final ¢ is sometimes improperly omitted in the spelling. 


Here, besides the filing down of the origina] statement into 
more exact shape, the important and valuable information con- 
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tained in the note is entirely new and fresh matter, not found 
in the original. 
Clam. 

Wesster of 1859. The popular name of a certain bivalvular 
shell-fish, of many species, and much valued for food. 

Wesster of 1864. [See Clamp.] 4. (Conch.) A bivalve shell- 
fish of different genera, as the Venus mercenaria, or round clam 
of North America, the Mya arenaria, or long clam, and others. 
S. F. Baird. ‘ 

«You shall scarce find any bay or shallow shore, or cove of sand, where you 


may not take many clampes, or lobsters, or both, at your pleasure.” — Captain 
John Smith, 1616. 


“Clams, or clamps, is a shell-fish not much unlike a cockle; it lieth under 
the sand.”’— Wood, 1684. 


“Clam, or clamp, a kind of shell-fish, a white muscle.” —Jocelyn, 1672. 


2. Clams (pl.) (Sh¢p carp.), strong pincers for drawing 
nails. 
3. Clams (pl.) Mech.), a kind of vise, usually made of wood. 


The examples which we have cited are by no means the 
strongest that might be named. We have aimed rather to give 
a fair average. Some of the words that we had marked for 
quotation show a degree of improvement far exceeding any- 
thing which we have exhibited. The reader who is curious in 
the matter may refer to some of the following very common 
words: Be, Come, Do, Draw, Go, Make, Put, Run, Set, Wit, 
Work; or to some of the simple uncompounded prepositions, as 
By, For, From, Of, Out, &e. The treatment of these words in 
the Revised Webster is not only immeasurably superior to that 
in the previous editions, but is such as to leave almost nothing 
to be desired. The discussion of such primitive words is the 
most difficult part of the lexicographer’s work, and the Revisers 
have herein achieved a signal success. ‘They have been very 
successful also in the treatment of some of the prefixes and 
parts of compounded words. ‘Take, for instance, the prefix 


Un- 
WessteR Ruvisep. <A negative prefix of Anglo-Saxon 
origin, equivalent to the Latin prefix im. The latter, in its 
English use, is restricted to words directly or indirectly derived 
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from the Latin, and for the most part to representatives or 
derivatives of words which have the same prefix in the Latin or 
French, or else to words formed by Latin suffixes, and closely 
conformed to Latin analogies; wn is of much wider applica- 
tion, and may be attached at will to almost any English ad- 
jective, or participle used adjectively, from which it may be 
desired to form a corresponding negative adjective, while it is 
also prefixed to less numerous classes of nouns and verbs. Its 
uses may be classified as follows: 

I. It is prefixed to adjectives, or to words used adjec- 
tively; as, . 

(a) To adjectives, to denote the absence of the quality desig- 
nated by the adjective; as, unambitious, un-American, unmind- 
ful, &e. 

(6) To past passive participles, to indicate the absence of the 
condition or state expressed by the participle; as, wnabated, 
unabridged, &c. 

(c) To present participles which come from intransitive verbs, 
or are themselyes employed as adjectives, to mark the absence 
of the activity, disposition, or condition implied by the partici- 
ple; as, wnaccommodating, unavailing, undeserving, &c. 

This class of words is unlimited in extent, and such com- 
pounds may be formed by any writer, or speaker, at will, from 
almost all the adjectives or participles in the language, except- 
ing those which have a recognized and usual negative corres- 
pondent with the prefix im. No attempt will be made, there- 
fore, to define them all in this Dictionary; many will be omitted 
from its vocabulary which are negations of the simple word, and 
are readily explained by prefixing a not to the latter. Deriva- 
tives of these words in -ly and -ness will also, for the most part, 
be omitted for the same or similar reasons. There will be in- 
serted as separate articles, with definitions, only such as the fol- 
lowing: 1. Those which have acquired an opposing or contrary, 
instead of a merely negative meaning; as, unfricndly, wngrace- 
ful, &c.; or else an intensive sense, more than a prefixed not 
would express; as, unending, unparalleled, &c. 2. Those which 
have the value of independent words, inasmuch as the simple 
words are, either not at all or rarely, or at least much less 
frequently, used; as, unavordable, unruly, &c.; or, inasmuch as 
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they are used in a different sense from the usual meaning of 
the primitive, or especially in one of the significations of the 
latter; as, unaccountable, unalloyed, &c.; or, inasmuch as they 
are in so frequent and familiar use, that they are hardly felt to 
be of a negative origin; as, wncertain, uneven, &c. 3. Those 
which are of an anomalous and provincial character, not 
desirable to be used, and so marked; as, unpure, unexpressi- 
ble, Xe. 

II. Un is prefixed to a much smaller class, consisting of 
verbs, to express the contrary, and not the simple negative, of 
the action indicated by the verb. Their participles not unfre- 
quently coincide in form with compounds of wn with partici- 
ples or participial adjectives; as, wndone, from undo, meaning 
unfastened, or ruined; but undone, from wn and done, means 
not done, unfinished. 

III. Un is prefixed to a few nouns to express the absence or 
the contrary of that which the noun signifies; as, unbedief, Xe. 

Compounds of the last two classes are given in full in their 
order. } 

No account of this important prefix in any other dictionary 
of the English language is at all comparable to this. In fact, 
it is exhaustive of the subject, leaving nothing to be desired. 
Under each of the numerous heads, a large number of examples 
is given, amounting to some hundreds. We have not quoted 
one tenth of them. 

Having occupied so much space with the etymology and the 
definitions, we must pass more briefly over some remaining 
topics. Next in importance to the two points upon which we 
have been dwelling, is the completeness of the vocabulary. 
Indeed, for the general popularity of a dictionary, this feature 
is of the first importance. A living language, differing in this 
respect from a dead language, is in a continual state of flux. 
It is no more in the power of lexicographers to fix a language, 
that is, to select a certain number of words and say, these and 
no others are what people shall use in writing and speech, than 
it is for moralists to fix the style of dress. New words and new 
uses of old words are coming into being every day, and the 
more advanced a people is in civilization and intellectual cul- 
ture, the more active is this tendency. Here was Richardson’s 
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great mistake. He seems to have regarded the English lan- 
guage as something fixed and permanent, like the Latin, Greek, 
or Hebrew, and he steadfastly ignored all words not found in a 
certain favourite class of authors. There could not be a greater 
mistake. Men of the nineteenth century have the same right 
to coin a word that men of the tenth century had. The gram- 
marian might as well say that Shakespeare’s “I had as lief be, 
as not to be’’ is illegitimate, because it cannot be parsed, as for 
the lexicographer to say that “outsider” is not a legitimate 
word, because it cannot be found in Addison. Usus norma 
loquendi. There is no higher law of language than use. What 
men generally accept as legitimate in speech, is legitimate. Its 
acceptance as legitimate, makes it so. The office of a lexico- 
grapher is not that of a lawgiver, but of an observer. He is 
to note what words men do use, and in what sense they use 
them, and so record them. Of course he is to exercise some 
discrimination as to the kind of use. He is not bound to recog- 
nize slang, nor is it the office of the ignorant and illiterate to 
give legitimacy to words. A word becomes a part of the lan- 
guage when it has been adopted into general use by educated 
and intelligent people. If it be technical or scientific, it 
acquires a legal status when once adopted by the few who make 
that particular art or science their special study. A general 
dictionary of a language should contain all the words in the 
language that are in actual, and reputable use. The more 
complete it is in this respect, the more it will be in demand, 
because the more it will satisfy the want which makes a dic- 
tionary valuable. 

The publishers of Webster, therefore, have done wisely in 
providing for the enlargement of its vocabulary. Words are 
created by the score and the hundred every year, to meet the 
changing wants of society, and no general dictionary will be 
satisfactory which does not keep itself in this respect abreast 
with the times. The word “outsider,” for instance, according 
to Marsh, dates back only to the year 1844, having been coined 
at the political convention in Baltimore which nominated Mr. 
Polk for the Presidency. Itis a good word, and is now unques- 
tionably a part of the English language. No dictionary of the 
language would be complete which should exclude it from its 
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vocabulary. One of the common uses of the language is to 
form nouns in -atéon from verbs or verbal roots in -ate; as 
prostrate, prostration; agitate, agitation; augment, augmenta- 
tion. Another tendency is now springing up, namely, to make 
similar formations from almost any nouns ending in -ment, 
whether from verbal roots or not. One such formation, (argu- 
ment, argumentation,) has long been in use. Instrument-ation, 
ornament-ation are among the new products recently adopted. 
Others after the same analogy will doubtless be formed as they 
are wanted. Among the new words which we find in the Re- 
vised Webster we may mention the following by way of illus- 
tration of our point; columbiad, conative, dilation, diphtheria, 
emanent, gorilla, harmonium, hegemony, ideation, laryngoscope, 
miscegenation, octoroon, phonetist, quantic, secessionist, &c., 
&c. Scholars and scientific men know the meaning of such 
words from their etymology. But the common reader is often 
sadly at a loss: and needs a dictionary, and the dictionary 
requires revision about as often as the census tables. 

Having the curiosity to see by actual inspection the growth 
of the English vocabulary, we have taken the pains to collate 
a series of dictionaries, arranging them in chronological order, 
and dipping in at various points pretty much at random. The 
volumes consulted were Bailey’s folio, 1720; Johnson’s folio, 
1755; Webster’s original quarto, 1828; Richardson’s quarto, 
1838; Webster’s. revised quarto, 1847; Worcester’s quarto, 
1859; and Webster’s last revised quarto, 1864. The result of 
the examination has been to satisfy us as to the following points: 
1. The vocabulary of the language in Bailey’s hands had ac- 
quired a very respectable volume, and was for that day tolerably 
complete. ‘The great bulk of the words which do not appear 
in his work are words which did not then exist. 2. Johnson 
collected comparatively few new words. His main work con- 
sisted in revising and enlarging the definitions, and in collecting 
illustative examples. 38. Webster has been the greatest single 
collector since the time of Bailey. 4. Webster’s Revised (1864) 
is the fullest of all in its vocabulary, Worcester is the next, 
and Richardson is the most meagre of all. ; 

There are several points on which we had proposed to 
remark, such as the spelling, the pronunciation, the pictorial 
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illustrations, and the various important vocabularies in the 
appendix. But this article has already grown upon our hands, 
and we must bring it somewhat abruptly to a conclusion. Our 
general opinion of the work is so incorporated in the body of 
our remarks that it is not necessary to make a formal state- 
ment of it here. Our English Dictionary doubtless is capable 
of receiving, and is destined to receive, still further elucida- 
tions and improvements. But the Revised Webster of 1864 is 
by far the most complete exposition of our language that we 
now have, and is a greater advance upon any previous edition 
of the same work, even upon that of 1859, than Webster’s 
original work was upon his predecessors. 


Art. I1V.—The First Mrracue of Christ. 


THE first miracle of our Lord is recorded by St. John the 
Evangelist, who, as will be shown below, was an eye-witness, 
and characterizes our Lord’s miraculous turning of water into 
wine a manifestation of his glory. It is on this account that 
the miracle of Cana was from the earliest times reckoned among 
the great Epiphanies. The precise time when it took place is 
indicated by the notice that it took place on the third day. 
The question from what point of time this third day is to be 
réckoned has been variously answered, but a thorough and 
careful. examination of all the data of the events recorded by 
the Evangelist ftom ch. i. 19, onward, gives the result that the 
reference is to the day of our Lord’s departure from Galilee. 
A brief review of those events will make this clear. On the 
first day we have the interview of the deputation of Priests and 
Levites sent by the Jews at Jerusalem to interrogate the 
Baptist concerning the nature and object of his mission (John 
i, 19-28); on the second day our Lord returned from the 
wilderness of Quarantana to the banks of the Jordan, and John 
pointed him out as “The Lamb of God, which taketh away 
VOL. XXXVII.—NO. III. 52 
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the sin of the world” (v. 29-34); on the third day the Baptist 
repeated his testimony of Christ to John the Evangelist and 
Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother; on the same day John the 
Evangelist, Andrew and Simon Peter became the disciples of 
Christ (v. 85-42); on the fourth day our Lord, accompanied 
by said three disciples, departed for Galilee and added Philip 
of Bethsaida to the number of his disciples (vs. 43, 44); the 
fifth and sixth days were spent on the journey, and on the 
seventh day, Jesus and his four companions reached Cana, 
near or at which place Nathanael also was received as a dis- 
ciple. Two days were ample for the journey from Jordan 
to Cana, the distance being in any position of Bethabara 
(Bethany?) not more than about fifty miles (Robinson, Bibl. 
Res. in Pal. 8, p. 204). It is noteworthy that the beginning 
and end of our Lord’s ministry exhibit striking chronological 
coincidences. Forty days he spent in the solitude of the 
desert submitting to temptation, and forty days intervened 
between his resurrection and ascension. The events of the 
first seven days subsequent to his return from the wilderness 
are recorded with the same minuteness of detail which charac- 
terizes the account we have of the seven days immediately 
preceding his crucifixion. The minute particularizing of every 
circumstance connected with the seven days preceding the 
miracle of Cana, and with the miracle itself could only have 
been supplied by an eye-witness, and that eye-witness was none 
other than the Evangelist St. John, who had particular reason 
to be thus explicit, for he records the history of his own con- 
version to Christ and of the events of the first week of his 
discipleship. It will be observed that on the third day when 
the Baptist repeated his testimony concerning Jesus, the Evan- 
gelist states that there stood with John two of his disciples. 
One of these, he says, was Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother, the 
name of the other he suppresses, This suppression is the more 
remarkable because he informs us that the two disciples fol- 
lowed Jesus. From this circumstance, as well as from the one 
already named, it has been inferred that this anonymous dis- 
ciple was John himself, who with characteristic delicacy of 
reserve is thus wont to conceal not only his own name, but also 
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the names of his mother and brothers.* The five disciples who 
were with our Lord at Cana were consequently John, Andrew 
and Simon Peter, Philip and Nathanael.f 

Leaving the banks of the Jordan, Nazareth was in all proba- 
bility the immediate destination of our Lord. On his arrival 
there he learned that Mary had gone to the marriage festival at 
Cana. At Nazareth our Lord found an invitation to come to 
the festival gathering. It is not clear whether the invitation 
named the disciples or not; or how and when the invitation 
was tendered. The use of the singular (¢x470y John ii. 2) inti- 
mates that the original invitation was to Jesus only, and that 
afterward the same courtesy was extended to the five disciples, 
one of whom, Nathanael, was a native of Cana. Hwald’s con- 
jecture that the family of Joseph had already changed their 
domicile from Nazareth to Cana (?) is purely arbitrary and upset 
by two facts: 1. Philip in conversation with Nathanael -des- 
cribes our Lord as Jesus of Nazareth ; 2d, Nathanael, a native 
of Cana, knew nothing of Jesus. We may however reasonably 
suppose that Joseph was already dead, for nothing is said of 
his having been invited, and at the end of the marriage festival 
Jesus, his mother, brethren and disciples, went down to Caper- 
naum, and again no allusion is made to Joseph. 

The site of Cana has been disputed. ‘Two villages, both in 
the neighbourhood of Nazareth, the one called Kefe Kenna, 
the other Kana el-Jelil are respectively claimed as the Cana 
where Christ wrought His first miracle. The claims of Kefr 
Kenna, about four and a half miles north-east of Nazareth, are 
the following. It is the traditional site. It existed in the 
time of Willibald (the latter half of the eighth century), who 
visited it in passing from Nazareth to Tabor, and also in the 
time of Phocas (twelfth cent. see Reland, p. 680). Its present 


* Cf dno, xl, 2o> xvi, Lo. xix, con Xx. Of KXI. 20s KIX. Zo. 
» + He was probably identical with Bartholomew. Matt. x. 3; Mark iii. 18; 
Luke vi. 14; Actsi. 13. Bartholomew signifies the Son of Tolmai (Bzpborcuatoc, 
i.e., “4d 4a). His own name is not mentioned by the Synoptics; Philip 
and Bartholomew appear together in the first three catalogues of the Apostles; 
Philip and Nuihanael become disciples almost simultaneously and were certainly 
friends (Johni. 46, etc.); Nathanael seems to have been an apostle (John xxi. 2); 
it is hence inferred that Nathanael and Bartholomew are identical. 
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inhabitants, members of the Greek church, point out the ruins 
of a church which they affirm to occupy the site of the house 
in which the miracle was wrought, and a fountain made of an 
ancient sarcophagus, from which the servants are said to have 
drawn the water. In the church, fragments of the six water- 
pots are shown. De Saulcy saw two enormous stone vases, 
and maintains that they are as old as the period at which the 
miracle took place (Andrews, Life of Christ, p. 151). They 
were also shown to M. Lamartine; but their antiquity and 
genuineness may be estimated by the following considerations. 
When Wieillibald visited the spot in the eighth century, he saw 
only one (Harly Travels, 16); in the time of the Crusades, the 
six jars are said to have been removed to France, and one of 
them is said still to exist in the Musée d’Angers (see M. 
Didron’s Essays in the Annales Archéologiques 11, 5; 18, 2). 
It must be conceded that these are slender grounds per se in 
favour of Kefr Kenna; add to this the etymological difficulty 
of the name, which can only with difficulty be twisted into Cana, 
the Kefr having first to be dropped altogether and in Kenna 
the first radical changed and the second left out; Robinson 
moreover points out, and it would seem conclusively, that the 
mistake is of recent origin. He gives the testimony of Quares- 
mius, who was in Palestine as a monk from A. D. 1616-1625, 
and again as a guardian of the holy sepulchre from 1627-1629, 
showing that at that period the inhabitants of Nazareth and 
the vicinity knew two Canas, one called simply Cana of Galilee 
(Kana el-Jelil) on the northern side of the plain el-Bittauf, 
about N43 E. from Nazareth and not far from three hours dis- 
tant, the other Sepher Cana (Kefr Kenna) an hour and a half 
N. E. from Nazareth. Quaresmius decides however in favour 
of the latter (yet without venturing to reject the other tradi- 
tion) on the ground of its vicinity to Nazareth and the church 
erected at Kefr Kenna. Adrichomius, near the close of the 
sixteenth century, places Cana three miles north of Sepphoris, 
and describes it as having a mountain on the north, and a 
broad, fertile, and beautiful plain toward the south; all which 
corresponds to the position of KAana-el-Jelil and not to Kefr 
Kenna. Anselm, about A. D. 1057, assigns to Cana the same 
site; so also Breydenbach, A. D. 1483. “ But the most distinct 
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notice of the Cana of those days is from Marinus Sanutus 
about A. D. 1321. He describes it also as north of Sepphoris, 
adjacent to a high mountain on the north, on the side of which 
it was situated, and having the same broad, fertile, beautiful 
plain on the south extending to Sepphoris. In coming from 
Ptolemais (Akka), he says, the usual course was to proceed 
first eastward to Cana; and thence south through Sepphoris 
to Nazareth. All this leaves no doubt that the site of Kana 
el-Jelil is here meant. At that time the place was professedly 
shown, where the six water-pots had originally stood; and also 
the triclinium where the feast was held; but the whole was in a 
crypt or cavern under ground, like the grotto of the Annun- 
ciation and of the Nativity. Brocardus, if he was not the 
original author of this account, gives nothing more. The few 
earlier notices go to confirm the same. Salwulf, about A. D. 
1103, describes Cana as nearly six miles N. of Nazareth on a 
hill, and nothing then remained except a monastery called 
Architriclinium. Willebald in the eighth century found here a 
large church, in which was shown one of the six water-pots. 
Antoninus Martyr near the-close of the sixth century was like- 
wise at Cana; he speaks of no church, but saw two water-pots, 
and seems to say that he filled one of them with water and 
brought forth from it wine. (Impleri unam aqua, et protuli ex 
ea vinum)! ‘The only other account of Cana later than the 
first century, is that of Eusebius and Jerome, who merely men- 
tion it as, in their day, a small town of Galilee (Robinson, 
Bibl. Res. vol. iii. pp. 204-208).”’—It will be seen that the 
testimony of Willibald is claimed both for Kefr Kenna and 
K4na el-Jelil, the same may be said for that of Phocas, as given 
above. On the whole Robinson's conclusion is too strongly 
supported to be affected by what is said in favour of Kefr 
Kenna, which on account of its more ready access from Naza- 
reth, is pointed out by idle guides, anxious to spare themselves 
and travellers fatigue and time, as the true Cana. Zhomson is 
somewhat undecided on the subject, although he says, ‘‘I think 
Dr. Robinson has about settled the question in its favour (ie. 
in favour of Kana el-Jelil).”’ We may add in further evidence 
of its identity with Kana el-Jelil, that this is the exact form in 
which it is referred to in the Arabic version of the New Testa- 
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ment, and although Osborne heard his guides and Arabs call 
Kefr Kenna in answer to his inquiries Kenna el-Jelil, and one 
of the natives simply Jelil, his opinion that this was a new 
name, devised to preserve the character of the place as Cana 
of Galilee, seems to be well founded. 

K4na el-Jeli] is now completely deserted ; it abounds in ruins 
and many ancient cisterns, and its immediate neighbourhood is 
so wild that it is in the favourite hunting-ground of the Kefr 
Kennits. (Zhomson, The Land and the Book, vol. 2. p. 125). 
This Cana is not mentioned in the Old Testament; but 
Josephus refers to it twice and describes it as situate in Galilee. 
(Vita, 16, 64, Bell. Jud. 1. 1, ¢. 17, § 5). The Old Testament 
has only Kanah in Asher (Josh. xix. 28) 8. E. of Tyre. 

With the family which Jesus honoured with his presence at their 
marriage festival, Mary seems to have been on intimate terms. 
She acts throughout as one who feels herself at home, and this 
circumstance gives colour to the supposition that she was related 
to one of the parties. Tradition, as usual, has supplied the-in- 
formation concerning which the Evangelist maintains silence. 
The Mohammedans have a tradition that John the Evangelist 
himself was the bridegroom; they received it of course from 
the Christians, who said that the Evangelist was so impressed 
with the greatness of the miracle that he forsook his bride and 
followed Jesus. ‘The author of the prologue to St. John, attri- 
buted to Jerome, relates: ‘‘ Joannem nubere volentem 4 nuptiis 
per Dominum fuisse vocatum,” (cited by Trench, Mir. p. 84. 
See d’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient. s. v. Johanna). According 
to another tradition, adopted by Lightfoot, the marriage took 
place in the house of Mary the wife of Cleopas, and was that of 
one of their sons; Greswell makes it the marriage of Alpheus 
(Cleopas) and Mary themselves. Nicephorus says Simon the 
Canaanite was the bridegroom, who from that hour followed 
Christ; but Kavaverync does not designate his residence but his 
character, that word being the Grecized derivative of the He- 
brew xp, Aram. 2p, zealous, and having the same meaning 
as Ay hori, the Zealot, the title which eow ieee is given him 
(Luke vi. 15; Acts i. 18. cf. Matt. x. 4). The surname or 
epithet Onenive has probably occasioned this tradition, just as 
it has given rise to the traditional site of his house at Cana, 
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which is one of the sights shown at Kefr Kenna. (But cf. the 
remarks of Creswell, Dissert. v. 2, p. 128 sq. against taking 
Lyhorns—Kavaritye). 

The festivities of ancient Jewish weddings were protracted 
for seven or even fourteen days (Judges xiv. 12, Tob. viii. 19; 
a similar custom obtains to this day in Persia, where the festal 
rejoicings last from three to ten days; see Rosenmiiller, Mor- 
genland, v. 97,) and constituted so essential a part of the mar- 
riage ceremony that zocety 7duov acquired the special meaning 
“to celebrate the marriage feast,’”’ (Gen. xxix. 22; Hsth. ii. 18; 
Tob. viii. 19; 1 Mace. ix. 37, x. 58, LXX; Matt. xxil.4; xxv. 
10; Luke xiv. 8), and sometimes to celebrate any feast (Esther 
ix. 22, see Smith, Dict. of the Bible, art. ‘“‘ Marriage,” and 
Winer, R. W. Art. Hochzeit.) We cannot determine with cer- 
tainty on which day of the festival our Lord wrought the mir- 
acle; it probably took place towards the end. 

Our Lord’s presence at a marriage feast, and that at the 
very commencement of his public ministry, is very significant. 
It illustrates not only his sanction of the marriage state in op- 
position to the fabled superiority of celibacy, but also the char- 
acteristic of the new dispensation he had come to inaugurate, 
to give to all true and pure human relations the hallowing 
recognition of Heaven, and to infuse into the affairs of com- 
mon life a new element destined to purify and ennoble them. 
His sacred presence on that festal occasion teaches us, more- 
over, that the influence of Christianity should be felt at our 
festive gatherings and prevent their degenerating into pagan 
excesses. ‘he Christian religion does not frown at demonstra- 
tions of joy, it does not banish gladness from the social assem- 
blies of men; on the contrary it smiles on them, and would fain 
sanctify them one and all to the honour and glory of God. Its 
key-note is ‘‘ Rejoice evermore” (1 Thess. v. 16); it would im- 
press its adherents, that that joy can neither be pure nor Chris- 
tian which ignores or banishes Christ. And if this is true of 
all our festive gatherings, it applies more especially to marriage 
festivities and to marriage itself. ‘Happy is that wedding, 
where Christ is a guest! O Saviour, those that marry in thee, 
cannot marry without thee. There is no holy marriage whereat 
thou art not, however invisible, yet truly present by thy Spirit, 
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by thy gracious benediction. Thou makest marriages in 
heaven, thou blessest them from heaven. O thou that hast 
betrothed us to thyself in truth and righteousness, do thou con- 
summate that happy marriage of ours in the highest heavens.” 
(Bp. Hall, Contemplations, vol. 8, p. 82).* 

Can we doubt that our Lord foresaw the dishonour in which 
men would afterward hold the divine institution of marriage, 
and that this was probably one reason why he ‘‘adorned and 
beautified with his presence’? a marriage, and wrought at it 
his first miracle? The reflections of Trench (Mir. p. 85) in 
this connection deserve notice. ‘How precious a witness have 
we here in the conduct of our Lord against the tendency which 
our indolence ever favours, of giving up to the world, or still 
worse, to the devil, any portion or passage in man’s life, which, 
in itself innocent, is capable of being drawn up into the higher 
world of holiness, as it is in danger of sinking down and coming 
under the law of the flesh and of the world! How remarkable 
a contrast does Christ’s presence at this wedding feast, with his 
mother and his disciples, offer to the manner in which a man 
even of Cyprian’s practical strength and energy, gives up these 
very marriage festivals on occasions where, from the still sur- 
viving heathenism of manners, purity must suffer—where the 
flesh must have its way; so that his counsel is, not to dispute 
them with the world, not to indicate them anew for holiness 
and for God, but only to give them up, and to avoid them alto- 
gether (de hab. virg. c. 3). Ht quoniam continentie bonum 
querimus perniciosa quaeque et infesta vitemus. Nec illa 
preterco que dum negligentid in usum veniunt, contra pudicos 
et sobrios mores licentiam sibi de usurpatione fecerunt. Quas- 
dam non pudet nubentibus interesse. And presently, after 
describing the disorders of such seasons, he adds, c. 4: Nup- 
tiarum festa improba et convivia lasciva vitentur, quorum pert- 
culosa contagio est. Compare the picture which Chrysostom 
gives of marriage festivals in his time (v. 3, p. 195, ed. Bened.), 


* Augustine, or another using his name, Serm. 92, Appendix: ‘Nec dedig- 
natus est conversationem hominum, qui usum carnis exceperat. Nec secularia 
instituta contempsit, qui ad hee venerat corrigenda. Interfuit nuptus, ut 
concordi jura firmaret.” 

+ Epiphanius, Haer. 67, Augustine (In Ev. Joh. Tract 19); ‘‘Quod Dominus 
invitatus venerit ad nuptias, etiam excepta mystica significatione, confirmare 
voluit quod ipse fecit.” 
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melancholy witnesses, yet not, as some would have us believe, 
of achurch which had fallen back into heathen defilements, 
but of one which had not as yet leavened an essentially heathen, 
though nominally Christian, society, through and through with 
its own life and power.” 

We cannot altogether agree with these sentiments. The 
humble marriage at Cana and the wild nuptial revels to which 
Cyprian and Chrysostom refer present no analogy. At such 
scenes, we may safely conclude, our Lord would not have 
appeared. Cyprian’s advice was sound and truly Christian. 
His reference is not to the innocent parts of man’s life, but to 
grossly immoral scenes. With regard to the former there can 
be but one opinion and one course of action among Christians, 
but with reference to strictly immoral gatherings, no matter by 
what euphemisms they may be called, the Christian rule is 
equally decided: “Shun them, have no part with them.” The 
presence of individual Christians on such occasions is more 
likely to result in moral injury to themselves than in moral 
benefit to others. We would rather recommend the opposite 
course. Let Christians invite worldlings to their festive gather- 
ings, and impress them by the force of example with the 
superiority of Christian rejoicing and moderation to the 
boisterous and degrading carousals of the worldly-minded, and 
with visible proof that true rejoicing is perfectly compatible 
with the religion of the Lord Jesus Christ. In this way pre- 
judice may be disarmed, true Christian morality inculcated and 
the blessed Saviour exalted. 

The unexpected addition of siz guests to the festive assembly 
interfered considerably with the provision the bridegroom had 
made for the entertainment of the company. This need not 
cause surprise, for the persons then married were probably “ of 
indifferent fortunes, richer in love of neighbours than in the 
fulness of rich possessions, having more company than wine,” 
(Bp. Taylor, Life of Christ, p. 178). This probability is 
strengthened by the consideration that in a country, like Pales- 
tine, where wine is a cheap commodity, a further supply of it 
for six additional guests might have been easily procured for 
money. We merely suggest a probability, although other cir- 
cumstances may have prevented the purchase of wine; the day 
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may have been a Sabbath, on which traffic was illegal, or Cana 
may have been without a wine-merchant, a supposition likely 
enough in a village of Palestine, although, unfortunately, most 
improbable in the case of any American village. It has already 
been intimated that the invitation to the wedding was primarily 
addressed to Jesus and by courtesy extended to his disciples, so 
that while he was expected, his companions, at least to the number 
of five, may not have been looked for. The embarrassment of 
the hosts was confided to Mary, who both here and afterward in 
her directions to the servants appears ip the character of one 
moving with the perfect freedom of intimacy. Doubtless sym- 
pathizing with their domestic distress and anxious to devise 
ways and means to enable them to fulfil the customary duties 
of hospitality, she communicated the embarrassment of the 
family to Jesus, saying: ‘They have no wine.” It is doubtful 
whether her words meant more than this; at all events it is 
difficult to determine their precise import, and the Lord’s re- 
ply gives us no clue towards their interpretation. Chrysostom 
and others see in the words of Mary a request that Jesus 
should work a miracle, founded on her previous experience of 
his miraculous power, of which she had had evidence in private ; 
others construe them into a suggestion that he should make a 
contribution of wine at his charge according to the modern 
custom prevalent among oriental Jews of guests adding contri- 
butions to similar entertainments; others again interpret her 
words as a hint for Jesus and the disciples to leave, and thus 
to lead in the breaking up of the assembly before the embar- 
rassment of the hosts should appear. None of these explana- 
tions appear satisfactory. We prefer indulging in the reasonable 
supposition that the mother of Jesus, who had lovingly kept 
and pondered in her heart all the wonderful and mysterious 
incidents connected with his birth, and was doubtless aware of 
the object of his visit to the Baptist, seeing him now return 
accompanied by five disciples, and having probably received an 
account of what had transpired on the banks of Jordan, thought 
that the time of his public appearance, so eagerly looked for by her, 
had at last come, and that by some display of his hidden power he 
might be willing to disclose his real character. ‘It is a deli- 
cate trait that she does not more than call her son’s attention 
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to the deficiency. She feels such confidence in him, that she 
believes that she neither need nor ought to say anything further. 
Of his benevolent nature she has already had many an expe- 
rience; and that he is full of wisdom and can find ways and 
means, where others mark them not, she knows full well. More, 
however, was not necessary,—especially where there was this 
in addition, that the presence of Jesus and his followers had 
helped to cause the deficiency—than with humility to direct 
his attention to it (Luthardt, Johannes Evangelium, i. p. 115).”’ 

Mary hastening to Jesus, and confiding to him the trouble 
of the family, seeking counsel at his hands, sets us an example 
which we should studiously and constantly imitate. Let us 
make Jesus the depositary of all our troubles and perplexities. 
He will not disdain our suit; his wisdom and munificence are 
more than enough for our necessities; and his seeming refusals 
are only concealed blessings. He blesses in giving and he 
blesses in withholding; and blessed are all that hold continual 
converse with Jesus; seek him in gladness and fly to him in 
sadness. 

The reply of Jesus presents even greater difficulties than the 
words of Mary. ‘Woman, what have I to do with thee? mine 
hour is not yet come.” The word ‘‘woman,”’ instead of 
‘“‘mother,”’ however harshly it may sound in our ears, does not 
necessarily convey the severity of reproof. The holy Jesus 
doubtless selected it to mark the now altered 'relations between 
himself and Mary, although he uttered it, without any tone of 
censure, in tenderness and love—(Hall, 1. c. p. 84); it was the 
same term in which he addressed her from the cross when he 
commended her to the care of the beloved disciple, saying: 
“Woman, behold thy Son; the same word he used twice in 
his conversation with Mary Magdalene on the morning of the 
resurrection, ‘“* Woman, why weepest thou?” (John xix. 26; xx. 
18, 15). On those two occasions the word imported tender 
pity, and although it seems to mean more here, it denotes rather 
solemnity of address than harshness. The Greek yvvac has a 
more stately and solemn sound than the English ‘‘ woman,” 
although even the apparent harshness of this may be softened 
into solemn tenderness by the full vocative form ‘‘O woman.” 
The seeming harshness of the word lies not in the word itself, 
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for that must ever remain a noble word ‘“‘where the dignity of 
woman is felt and recognized,” (Trench, 1. ¢. p. 87), but rather 
in our perverted use of it; etymologically woman is a more 
noble word than lady, woman denotes the native dignity of the 
gentle sex, dady merely its human elevation; the artificial sub- 
stitution of the seemingly more polite term lady for the really 
more honourable word woman, has however been unable entirely 
to obliterate the superiority of the latter, for the highest praise 
that can be given to a lady is to declare her to be a true woman. 
The phrase ‘‘What have I to do with thee?’’ however, con- 
tains confessedly more or less reproof or blame. It is an elliptic 
phrase and the ellipsis may be supplied by the word common 
(xovov). An examination of the passages in which this 
phrase occurs leads to the result that in its mildest form it can- 
not be made to signify less than ‘‘ What is there in common 
between us? Our relations are altogether different.” (Trench: 
‘‘Let me alone; what is there common to thee and me? We 
stand in this matter on altogether different grounds.” Grotéus 
on Matt. viii. 29. ‘‘ Hoc si ex usu Latini sermonis interpreteris 
contemptum videtur inducere. Ita enim Latini aiunt, Quid tebe 
mecum est? At Hebreis aliud significat, nimirum, cur mihi 
molestiam exhibes? Quod clare apparet, 2 Sam. xvi. 10; 2 Par. 
xxxv. 21.” Jreneus, con. Her. 1. 3, c. 16. “ Properante 
Maria ad admirabile vini signum, et ante tempus volente parti- 
cipare compendii poculo, Dominus repellens ejus intempestivam 
festinationem, dixit, ete.” Chrysostom, Hom. 21 in John: 
‘OL Bovlet0.... &avtny haprpotépay rocjoot ded: tod TaLddc, 
therefore was it that Christ ogodpdreooy dzexptvaro.” The last 
two citations are produced by Trench, l. c. Of. on té euot xae 
got the following passages. Judg. xi. 12; 1 Kings xvii. 18; 
2 Kings iii. 18. LXX. Josh. xxii. 24; 2 Sam. xvi. 10, LXX. 
Matt. vii. 29; Mark i. 24; Luke viii. 28). Our Lord plainly 
intimates to Mary that the duties of the filial relation were alto- 
gether independent of and separate from his character as the 
Messiah. This consideration mitigates the apparent harshness 
of the repulse, but does not remove the repulse itself. To 
reduce the words of Jesus to a lesson teaching us that only the 
highest interests of the kingdom he had come to establish 
could move him to work a miracle, is stating the truth, but not 
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the whole truth;* we were to learn that lesson, but first and 
foremost it was designed for Mary, who as the mother bf Jesus 
was especially liable to forget it. ‘‘She had not yet that 
opinion of him which she ought, but because she bare him, 
counted that after the manner of other mothers, she might in 
all things command him, whom it was more fitting for her to 
reverence and worship as her Lord.” (Chrysostom). This 
thought is beautifully unfolded by Hall (1. ¢. p. 84): “He 
whose sweet mildness and mercy never sent away any suppliant 
discontented, doth he .only frown upon her that bare him? 
He that commands us to honour father and mother, doth he 
disdain her whose flesh he took? . God forbid: love and duty 
doth not exempt parents from due admonition. She solicited 
Christ as a mother, he answers her as a woman. If she were 
the mother of his flesh, his Deity was eternal. She might not 
so remember herself to be a mother, that she should forget she 
was a woman; nor so look upon him as a son, that she should 
not regard him as a God. He was so obedient to her as a 
mother, that withal she must obey him as her God. That 
part which he took from her, shall observe her; she must 
observe that nature which came from above, and made her 
both a woman anda mother. Matter of miracle concerned the 
Godhead only; supernatural things were above the sphere of 
fleshly relation. If now the blessed Virgin will be prescribing 
either time or form unto divine acts, ‘O woman, what have I 
to do with thee? Mine hour is not yet come.’ In all bodily 
actions his style was, ‘O mother:’ in spiritual and heavenly, 
‘QO woman.’ Neither is it for us in the holy affairs of God to 
know any faces; yea, ‘if we have known Christ heretofore 
according to the flesh, henceforth know we him so no more.” 
The idea and the feeling embodied in the words of Christ, as 
well as the great lesson he enforced by his own blessed 
example that all human and earthly consideration must give 
place to the supreme claims of God, are best illustrated by the 
conduct of our Lord when, while talking to the people, one 
said to him: “Behold thy mother and thy brethren stand 


* Maldonatus: ‘“Simulavit se matrem reprehendere, cum minimé reprehen- 
deret, ut ostenderet se non humano, non sanguinis respectu, sed sold caritate, 
et ut sese, quis sit, declaret, miraculum facere.” 
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without desiring to speak with Thee,” He replied: ‘Who is 
my mother, and who are my brethren? And stretching forth 
His hands toward His disciples, said: ‘‘ Behold my mother, and 
my brethren! For whosoever shall do the will of my Father 
which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister and 
mother.” (Matt. xii. 47-50). 

Although the written words clearly intimate a repulse and a 
refusal, they are altogether inadequate to convey the tone and 
manner in which our Lord uttered them. That He pronounced 
them lovingly and tenderly accompanied by a look betokening 
compliance, is evident from the effect they produced on Mary, 
who construed his seeming refusal as a real granting of her 
request. He said ‘Mine hour is not yet come,” but she forth- 
with told the servants, ‘‘ Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it.” 
The critics differ as to the precise meaning of this saying of 
the Lord. Huthymius: “The hour for working miracles;”’ 
Ewald: “The hour for the full Messianic sense of power;” 
Lvicke and others: ‘‘The hour for the display of my glory.” 
Baur maintains that the hour of Jesus always designates the 
hour of his death. Tholuck says “that the hour he had fixed 
upon for his public appearance had not yet come.”* The 
word ovzw clearly contains the key of the interpretation. It is 
as if he had said, ‘although the time for the public exhibition 
of my Messianic power and dignity has not yet come, yet I 
will grant thy request in the present emergency.” If this be 
80, we have here a beautiful and touching manifestation of 
the perfect Godhead and manhood of Christ. As God, he 


* Trench sees in ar a reference that the wine was not yet wholly consumed, 
that it was only failing, and that it would be time to act, when by its complete 
failure, manifest to all, the miracle would be above suspicion. His view is 
substantially that of Augustine, Cyril and al. It deserves consideration, al- 
though we prefer the construction of the text. It assumes a state of things 
which is not recorded by the Evangelist; Mary said distinctly ‘“‘ They have no 
wine,” not ** the wine is failing.” 

The author of a sermon in the Appendix to Augustine (Serm. 92): ‘Hae 
responsione interim debemus advertere quod de nuptiali vino pars aliqua 
adhue forté residerat. Ideo nondum erat Domini plena hora virtutum, ne 
miscere magis elementa quam mutare videretur [ne aqua vino admixta credere- 
tur:”? Grotius]. 

Maldonatus: ‘Cur ergo miraculum fecit, si tempus non venerat? Non vene- 
rat, cum mater petivit; venerat cum fecit, modico licet intervallo.” 
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uttered a rebuke, as a son, he complied with the mother’s 
request. And hardly less beautiful is the language of Mary 
addressed to the servants: ‘‘Whatsoever he saith unto you, 
do it.” We may well exhort one another with her words. 
Those that hear his voice and follow him, can never go astray; 
they that do what he says are sure of his love and protection. 
Evermore let us do what He saith unto us! 

It is impossible for us to speak positively of the motives which 
induced the Lord to work this miracle, although we may con- 
jecture several as not improbable. He complied with his 
mother’s request, he strengthened the faith of his disciples, 
and he spared the bridal pair the disgrace that was likely to 
befall them in consequence of the failure of wine.* This 
tender regard for the feelings of others, this gracious condescen- 
sion to the wants and troubles of men, this readiness to supply 
not only their necessaries but even superfluities, meets us at the 
very threshold of our Lord’s ministry, and holds out to us 
precious encouragement to go to him under all circumstances 
and to confide all our cares to him who careth for us. 

_ The remark of Chrysostom, that everything is here narrated, 
so as to exclude any possible semblance of collusion, is most just, 
and illustrates the difference with which faith and unbelief judge 
the evangelical record. Faith sees in every circumstance a 
coincidence establishing the historical fidelity of the account, 
while unbelief twists everything into an argument for its own 
overthrow; faith acts on the Christian principle of believing 
things true and honest until proof has been furnished to the 
contrary, whereas unbelief proceeds on the supposition that 
everything is false and fraudulent until evidence has been 
produced which establishes the contrary; and even in this 
respect, unbelief is dishonest and unfair in the highest degree, 
for the kind of evidence it asks for, it well knows, cannot be 
produced. It simulates a candour and affects a fairness, which, 
however specious in appearance, are simply hypocritical. We 
shall have occasion to illustrate this as we proceed. 

There stood in the house, where the festival took place, “siz 
water-pots of stone, after the manner of the purifying of the 


* Hilary: (de Trin. 1. 3 3 5) ‘Sponsus tristis est, familia turbatur, solem- 
nitas nuptialis convivii periclitatur.” 
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Jews, containing two or three firkins apiece.” Concerning 
these vessels, notice that they were jars of stone, used for a par- 
ticular purpose, and of enormous capacity. These jars stood 
not in the room where the festival took place, but in the hall ; 
they were water-jars used for the specific purpose of washing ; 
for it was customary among the Jews to wash their hands before 
and after meals (Matt. xv. 2; Mark vii. 8; Luke xi. 39), 
These jars were never diverted to other uses than those con- 
nected with washing; it is well known that the scrupulous 
observance of cleanliness, for which the Jews were noted, would 
have prevented these vessels to be filled with wine; the. par- 
ticularity with which the Evangelist mentions this circumstance 
refutes the silly explanation that the vessels had been filled 
with wine, of which the sediment remained, that water was 
then poured into the emptied vessels, which received from the 
sediment a vinous flavour, and might be passed for the thinnest 
kind of wine. Those who offer this explanation of the miracle 
forget that the ruler of the feast pronounced the new wine 
superior to the first supply (v. 10), which is of course incom- 
patible with such an extremely diluted kind of wine. We 
suspect, that if there is room for an explanation on the principle 
of dilution, a full share of it must be conceded to the reason of 
those who offer it. If it be asked ‘‘Why did Christ use these 
vessels, set apart for purposes of purifying, and thus violate 
the regulations of the synagogue?’’ we answer, that Christ 
was not bound by them, he came to convert their burdensome 
observance into the freedom of the gospel, and to teach them 
that purity must be of the heart, and that unless the heart were 
washed, outward washing would be of no avail. 

The capacity of the vessels was enormous. They contained 
two or three firkins apiece. The word firkin represents the 
Greek peronr7yc, which may either stand for the Attic peteyry¢ 
or the Hebrew Bath. The Attic petpyryc was equal to 8°6696 
gallons ; each of the water-jars contained two or three firkins, 
that is on the average 24 metréte each, which would make the 
six jars to have contained 15 metréte or about 180 gallons. 
This calculation assumes the equality of the Attic metrétés and 
the Hebrew Bath, but even at the lowest estimate of the latter 
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the quantity of liquid contained in the six vessels would be 
about 60 gallons. In either the quantity was such as to preclude 
the possibility of the wine having been privately introduced 
into the house. These vessels were either empty or emptied at 
the instance of Christ, who told the servants: ‘Fill the water- 
pots with water.” As charged by Mary, they obeyed implicitly 
and ‘filled them up to the brim.”’ Here again the statement 
of the Evangelist is so particular as to render collusion impos- 
sible. The servants were throughout active witnesses in the 
transaction, and their positive knowledge of what had actually 
occurred is in the sequel contrasted with the ignorance of the 
ruler of the feast. They knew that the water-jars had been 
empty; that they had drawn water and poured it into the 
vessels; and that, when bidden by the Lord to draw out of the 
contents and to carry the liquid to the ruler of the feast, the 
water they had poured in had become wine. The servants 
therefore could not have been mistaken concerning the reality 
of the miracle. Semiler’s remark, endorsed by Olshausen, that 
it is not said here that the water of ail the jars had been 
changed into wine, is not correct; the servants filled the vessels 
to the brim; the use of the plural without any qualification 
implies that the pronoun refers to ali the water-jars that had 
been specified; otherwise the accurate Evangelist would hardly 
have failed to say so. This remark is intended to meet the 
objection, which describes the miracle of Cana as “a miracle of 
luxury,”’ but we hope to answer it by a better argument than 
one founded on an ungrammatical inference.. 

The ruler of the feast is thought by some to have been a 
superior servant or sort of chief butler, put in charge of the 
feast and having authority over the other servants. There is 
no evidence to support this assertion. The doyerpixkevoc men- 
tioned here answers to the ovyrootapyoc of the Greeks and the 
magister conviviz of the Romans. He was usually chosen from 
the company by the throwing of astragali or tali, but we find in 
Plato (Symp. p. 213, e), Alcibiades constituting himself Sympo- 
siarch. The whole company were bound to obey his commands, 
and he regulated the whole order of the entertainment, propo- 
sed the amusements, superintended the mixing of the wine, ete. 
(Smith, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquity, art. Sympo- 
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sium).* The doyerptxdevoc of the Gospel was doubtless one of 
the invited guests on whom this office was conferred as a mark 
of distinction. We know from the book of Sirach (xxxii. 1, 2), 
that the office of master of the feast was common among the 
Jews; the advice there given runs thus: “If thou be made the 
master of a feast, lift not thyself up, but be among them as one 
of the rest; take diligent care for them, and so sit down. And 
when thou hast done all thy office, take thy place, that thou 
mayest be merry with them, and receive a crown for thy well 
ordering of the feast.’’ The duties of the Jewish governor of 
the feast were similar to those above described; Whitby adds 
that it belonged to him to bless what was prepared, and having 
drunk of the cup thus blessed, to sendit round among the whole 
company. The familiarity with which the ruler of the feast 
addressed the bridegroom corroborates the view we take that 
he was one of the invited guests. 

Jesus bade the servants take of the contents of the six 
water-jars to the ruler of the feast, observing even in this mat- 
ter the usual etiquette. ‘‘And they bare it.”” Up to the time 
of the governor’s exclamation’ they seem to have been in igno- 
rance of the miraculous change. They knew that they had 
filled the vessels with water, and implicitly did what the Lord 
told them. The assertion of Lange (on John ii. 8), that they 
believed although they knew not yet the miracle that had been 
wrought, cannot be proven; nor is it easy to agree to his inter- 
pretation, which supposes these servants to have been impelled 
by a lofty faith in obeying Jesus, and sees in this drawing and 
carrying of the contents of the vessels an act of faith every- 
ways answering to the greatness of the miracle: Such an 
explanation is not without poetical beauty, but hardly admis- 
sible on sound exegetical principles. We have seen that it was 
the duty of the dpy:rptxdevoc to taste and distribute the wine. 
‘‘ When he had tasted the water which was made wine, and 
knew not whence it was: (but the servants which drew the 
water knew), he called the bridegroom.”’ He was in absolute 


* A similar custom prevailed among the Persians; compare the account of 
Ahasuerus’ banquet, Hsth. i. The Syriac paraphrase renders apy:rplerioc by 
RDN Wis, caput regiminis. The Jews called the apysapiua.ros, popwan ss, 
literally, prefectus pincernarum, 
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ignorance as to the source of this new supply of wine, but the 
servants who had drawn the water from the well knew thus much, 
and their astonishment must have been great, beyond expression, 
. when they heard the governor of the feast extol as superior 
” wine what they had drawn from the well. We cannot tell 
whether they enlightened him with their knowledge; at all 
events, he was so struck with the excellent quality of the new 
supply of wine, that he exclaimed to the bridegroom in words 
of mingled surprise and mirth: ‘“ Every man at the beginning 
doth set forth good wine, and when men have well drunk, that 
which is worse: but thou hast kept the good wine until now.” 
The word gwyve does not necessarily signify that he actually 
summoned the bridegroom to his side, but that he called out to 
him, addressed himself to him; for gwyety with an accusative 
denotes both 76 add xai rd xade@ “both to speak toand to call.” 
The phrase te gwvéec 3 “‘ What sayest thou?” occurs in Sopho- 
eles; and the words bere gwvetté pe Kdpeov, in John xiii. 13, 
signify, ‘‘ Ye say I am your master.” (Cf. also Isaiah vii. 19; 
xix. 3; Psalm exili. 15. LXX.) This is also the view of 
Maldonatus: “*Non quod ad se venire jusserit, quod minimé 
fuisset urbanum, sed quod recumbentem appellans interro- 
gaverit, quid optimum vinum in finem reservasset.” It seems 
to us that the governor of the feast suspected the bridegroom 
to have prepared the company a surprise in keeping this choice 
wine in reserve, and intimated his astonishment both at the 
bridegroom’s supposed reservation, and at the choice quality of 
the wine, in words that sound like a humorous reprimand, or 
give his astonishment a jocose turn. The force of the word 
pebvadwor needs bringing out: peAvoxw (from pédv wine, cf. 
péedn strong drink), Mid. pedvaxopaz, signifies to become drunk, 
to be drunken, like Engl. to get drunk; it is occasionally 
used in a milder sense like the Hebrew 45w, but its ordinary 
meaning is more than to drink enough, or to drink freely. 
There is nothing gained by an attempt to soften the word. 
Those who advocate the milder form do so with a view to 
forestalling the inference that the words of the apyetptxdevocg 
had reference to the conduct of the guests at the marriage 
festival. But such an inference is altogether unwarranted 
and wholly inadmissible. We may safely assume that under 
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such circumstances the Lord would not have been present, and 
still less would he have sanctioned the excess, and actually 
ministered to it by the further supply of wine. The ruler of 
the feast alludes to the practice of the world to bring out good 
wine first, and worse afterward; for when men have freely drunk, 
and lost the power of discriminating between good and bad, 
they will as readily drink bad wine as good. This does not ne- 
cessarily describe a corrupt practice of questionable hospitality, 
but may be explained by the moral instincts of men, which, to pre- 
vent the further degradation of those who have already passed 
the bounds of moderation, induces them either to present wine 
diluted with water, or wine of a poorer quality. The remark 
of the ruler of the feast contrasts the ordinary conduct of 
men with the supposed conduct of the bridegroom, and if there 
is any latent inference in his words, it is one which is com- 
plimentary to the bridegroom and the assembled company, 
whose deportment had been so exemplary that the bridegroom 
felt justified in now producing the best wine. 
* Whichever construction we put on the words of the ruler of 
the feast, they point a moral, which he certainly did not intend 
to convey. ‘They contrast the world’s way with that of Christ. 
The world produces its best gifts at the beginning, it brings 
out the good wine first, dispenses it with lavish prodigality 
and verily intoxicates its victims with the copious draughts of 
its good wine; but when they have well drunk, when their 
moral sensibilities have been blunted and vitiated, it gives 
them the vile beverage of its sad reality. It intoxicates to 
reduce them to its base vassalage, to ruin them for time and 
for eternity. Far different is the way of Christ. In his 
service, hardships, trials, sorrow and tribulation go before the 
good wine of his heavenly banquet.* ‘The world presents us 
* H. de S. Victore (de Arc. Morali, 1. 1, c. 1). ‘*Omnis namque homo, id est, 
carnalis primtim vinum bonum ponit, quia in sud delectatione falsam quandam 
dulcedinem sentit; sed postquam furor mali desiderii mentem enebriaverit, 
tunc quod deterius est, propinat, quia spina conscienti# superveniens 
menteim, quam prius falsd delectabat, graviter cruciat. Sed sponsus noster 
postremd vinum bonum porrigit, dum mentem, quam sui dulcedine amoris 
replere disponit, quidam prius tribulationum compunctione amaricari sinit, 
ut post gustum amaritudinis avidius bibatur suavissimum poculum caritatis.” 
Corn. & Lapide: “Hie est typus fallacie mundi, qui initio res spediosas 


oculis objicit, deinde sub iis deteriores et viles inducit, itaque sui amatores 
decipit et illudit.” 
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with fair language, promising hopes, convenient fortunes, 
pompous honours, and these are the outside of the bowl; but 
when it is swallowed, these dissolve in an instant, and there 
remains bitterness and the malignity of coloquintida. Every 
sin smiles in the first address, carries light in the face and 
honey on the lip, but when we have ‘well drunk,’ then comes 
‘that which is worse,’ a whip with six strings, fears and terrors 
of conscience, shame and displeasure, a caitiff disposition and 
diffidence in the hour of death. But when after the manner of 
purifying of the Christians, we fill our water-pots with water, 
watering our couch with our tears, and moistening our cheeks 
with the perpetual distillation of repentance, then Christ turns 
our water into wine, first penitents and then communicants, 
first waters of sorrow, and then the wine of the chalice; first 
the justification of correction, and then the sanctifications of 
the sacrament, and the effects of the divine power, joy and 
peace, and serenity, hopes full of confidence, and confidence 
without shame, and boldness without presumption; for Jesus 
keeps the best wine till the last ; not only because of the direct 
reservation of the highest joys till the nearer approaches of 
glory, but also because our relishes are higher after a long 
fruition than at the first essays; such being the nature of grace, 
that it increases in relish as it does in fruition, every part of 
grace being new duty and new reward.” (Taylor, Life of 
Christ, p. 184). 

As we intend to consider objections by and by, we pass on 
to the end of the evangelical account, which is silent as to 
any explanation of the miracle beyond the intimation that it 
was wrought by Jesus, and was his “beginning of miracles.” 
We are led to infer from the words that ‘*he manifested forth 
his glory, and his disciples believed on him;”’ that the ruler of 
the feast and the company were made acquainted with the mir- 
aculous source whence flowed this copious supply of superior 
wine. The express statement that this was the beginning of 
Christ's miracles is conclusive against the authenticity of 
the pretended miracles, recorded in the apocryphal gospels, 
and against the insinuation that Mary urged Jesus on this 
occasion to the working of a miracle because she had already 
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made experience of his wonder-working power in private. The 
words of the Evangelist have from the earliest times been 
viewed in this connection. E. g. Huthymius (in loco) says 
that St. John fardpynoev abro, yonacpedov sic tO pn meaTebety TOEG 
heyopévocs macdexoig Oabpace cov Xcorov (Cf. Chrysost. Hom. 
16, 20; 22 in Joh. and Thilo, Cod. Apocryph. p. Ixxxiv. seq. 
cited by Trench, p. 95). “All those miracles which are 
reported to be done by Christ in his infancy, and during the 
interval of his younger years, are apocryphal and spurious, 
feigned by trifling understandings (who think ‘to serve God 
with a well-meant lie), and promoted by the credulity of 
persons, in whose hearts easiness, folly and credulity are bound 
up, and tied fast with silken thread and easy softnesses of 
religious affections, not made severe by the rigours of wisdom 
and experience.” (Taylor 1. c. p. 179). But by this first 
miracle Jesus “manifested forth his glory.” This is an express 
declaration of his divinity. The act he performed was a 
creative act; it was so stupendous an exhibition of latent 
power and majesty, that it was regarded as an effulgence of 
his divine glory. For (dda) glory, is an attribute of the 
Godhead. It answers to the Hebrew 723, tiD2, the glory or 
majesty of Jehovah, denoting in the latter case the fiery efful- 
gence surrounded with dark clouds in which Jehovah is 
represented as appearing, or Jehovah himself as surrounded by 
this effulgence, such as he manifested himself at Sinai to 
Moses, Exod. xvi. 7, 10; xxiv. 16; cf. v. 17; xxxiii. 18; Levit. 
ix. 6, 23; or appeared in the tabernacle, Exod. xl. 34; or in 
the temple, 1 Kings viii. 11; 2 Chron. vii. 1; cf. Ezek. xliii. 
2,5; xliv. 4; or was seen in prophetic visions, Isaiah vi. 3; 
Hz. i. 28; iii. 12, 23; vill. 4; x. 4,18 (see Gesenius s. v.) 
This high and exalted sense belongs to the word ddga as 
applied to our Lord. This glory of Christ appeared not only 
in the mount when he was transfigured, in the memorable cir- 
cumstances which attended his crucifixion, resurrection, and 
ascension, but also in his miracles, in his works of power, and 
his words of grace and truth; hence St. John does not 
hesitate to say of his whole earthly abode, “‘And the Word 
was made flesh and dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, 
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the glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth.” (John i. 14), The miracle at Cana was such a mani- 
festation of his Divine glory, and had the effect of increasing 
the faith of his newly made disciples, who had now received a 
powerful illustration that the Teacher whom they had followed 
was the Son of God. This miracle of our Lord served there- 
fore the double purpose of supplying the family with a truly 
royal gift of wine, and of being to the disciples a means of 
grace. 

This miracle has from the earliest times been invested with 
a symbolical and prophetical meaning. Retaining the distinc- 
tive feature of this miracle, we may say that the great work 
our Lord came to perform was the transmutation of the water 
of earth into the wine of heaven. ‘The substratum of the 
elementary substance of water which Christ changed into wine, 
is of course the starting-point of this symbolism. .An analogy ~ 
has been traced between the first miracle of Moses and the 
first miracle of Christ. The one turned water into blood, the 
other changed water into wine. This contrast agrees with the 
difference between the two economies of the law and the gospel. 
The law was the ministration of death; blood was therefore 
its appropriate sign; the gospel is the ministration of life, 
and wine “which maketh glad the heart of man’ is con- 
sequently its apt symbol. Moses, moreover, who was a type 
of Christ, turned the bitter waters of Marah, in the wilderness 
of Shur, into sweet; but Christ, during his abode in this 
wilderness-world, changed the water of earth into the wine of 
heaven; Moses, the Reformer, it will be perceived, merely cor- 
rected the same substance, whereas, Christ the Regenerator, 
changed one substance into another. Moses could only im- 
prove upon that which he found; Christ changed the whole 
nature of things, and recreated the world. This thought 
suggests many variations. Christ, the Regenerator, who 
brought life and immortality to light, changed the dispensation 
of the law, which may justly be described as weak and watery, 
into the economy of the gospel, so rich and ennobling that we 
may well call it the new wine of a higher faith, the good wine 
of the glad tidings of great joy. (Cf. Zrench, 1. c. p. 97; 
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Lange on John ii.)* ‘God gave first the old wine of the law 
without strength, spirit, or taste; and in the fulness of time he 
gave the new wine, of a strong and powerful grace, which en- 
ables us to fulfil the law, which inebriates the heart in a holy 
manner, and causes it to forget all present things. Let us 
desire, pray for and taste this wine of our heart, which is so 
necessary to our salvation. This is the wine of the marriage 
of the Lamb, a marriage begun in the incarnation, by the union 
of the Word with our nature; continued and brougiit to per- 
fection in the sanctification of sinners by their being incor- 
porated with Christ; finished and consummated in heaven by 
the union of all the elect with their Head, and the completion 
of the adoption of God’s children in the bosom of the Father.” 
(Quesnel, in loco.) In the use of the six water-pots which 
Christ ordered to be filled with water, has been recognized his 
purpose not to destroy but to fulfil the law. For “had he 
ordered the water to be poured out and had then introduced 
the wine, as a new creation, he would seem to have rejected 


* The following authorities cited by Trench will be found useful for 
reference. 

Corn. 4 Lapide: *‘ Christus ergo initio sue predicationis mutans aquam in 
vinum significabat se legem Mosaicam, instar aque insipidam et frigidam, 
conversurum in Evangelium gratiz, que instar vini est, generosa, sapida, 
ardens et efficax.” 

Bernard, (Bened. ed. p. 814): ‘Tune (aqua) mutatur in vinum, cm timor 
expellitur a caritate et implentur omnia fervore spiritts scores devotione.”’ 

Eusebius (Dem, Evang. 1. 9. Cres Sane? hy 70 marpadoéoy pnt Si 
die aot, paerabanberros ¢ eh THe rapwarnaripas eorh Thy voepay xeuk TVS ALT NY euppoovvny ‘ 
rou WITT bH9U rns Peay Ta AeOinns HPAULTOC. 

Augustine (in Ey. Joh. Tract 9): ‘‘Tollitur velamen, ctm transieris ad 
Dominum.... et quod aqua erat, vinum tibi fit. Lege libros omnes propheti- 
cos, non intellecto Christo, quid tam insipidum et fatuum invenies? Intelligi 
ibi Christum, non soltum sapit quod legis, sed etiam inebriat.” He illustrates 
this from Luke xxiv. 25-27. (Trench). 

Gregory the Great (Hom, 6 in Hzek.): “‘Aquam nobis in vinum vertit, 
quando ipsa historia per allegorize mysterium, in spiritalem nobis intelligen- 
tiam, commutatur, 

An unknown author (Bernardi, opp. v. 2. p. 6138): ‘In futura enim vita 
aqua omnis laboris et actionis terrene in vinum divine contemplationis com- 
mutabitur, implebunturque omnes hydriz usque ad summum. Omnes enim 
implebuntur in bonis domts Domini, cum ille desiderabiles nuptie Sponsi et 
sponse celebrantur, bibeturque in summa letitid omnium clamantium Domino 
et dicentium; Tu bonum vinum servasti usque hue.” 
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the Old Testament. But converting, as he did, the water into 
wine, he showed us that the Old Testament was from himself; 
for it was by his order that the water-pots were filled.” 

The number six also has been symbolically interpreted. 
Six is the number of labour, toil and distress ; six days of the 
week are working days; on the sixth day before the Passover 
Christ reached Bethany; a multiple of six is the number of 
the beast.* The toil, labour, and distress of the old life are 
changed by Christ into the rest, peace, and joy of the new life. 

Similar references have been found in the presence of Mary, 
the ready obedience of the servants, and other features of the 
miracle. 

The miraculous sfpply of wine may also be regarded as a 
sign of the glory of Christ, which ever turns the old into the 
new, and graciously quickens the dead in trespasses and sins to 
newness of life, transforms sinners into saints, the outcasts of 
the world into the children of God, beggars into kings, and 
converts sorrow into joy, evil into good, and the curse of the 
earth into the blessing of heaven. 

This miracle in connection with that of the loaves has also 
been explained as a type or prophecy of the Lord’s Supper; 
e. g. Lreneus (contra Her. |. 8. c. 11), in refutation of the 
Gnostic notions of a creation originally impure, says: ‘‘The 
Lord might have created with no subjacent material the wine 
with which he cheered the guests, the bread with which he 
fed those multitudes; but he rather chose to take his Father’s 
creatures on which to put forth his power, in witness that it 
was the same God, who at the beginning had made the waters 
and caused the earth to bear its fruits, who did in those last 
days give by his Son the cup of blessing and the bread of 
heaven.” 

‘In very early times (this miracle) was a favourite subject 
for Christian art. On many of the old sarcophagi Jesus is 
seen standing and touching with the rod of Moses, the rod of 


* Nork, Etym. Symbol. Mythol. Real-Worterbuch ; ‘‘ Six is the threefold 
discord (d¥zs) ; hence 666 the number of antichrist. According to Rabbinical 
tradition Satan was created simultaneously with the woman on the evening of 

-the sixth day of creation. The cabbalistic book of Sohar warns men of the 
threefold six as the number of punishment.” 
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which is generally placed in his hand when he is set forth as a 
worker of wonders, three vessels resting on the ground,— 
three, because in their skilless delineations the artists could 
not manage to find room for more. Sometimes he has a roll 
of writing in his hand, as much as to say, this is written in 
the Scripture: or the master of the feast is somewhat earnestly 
rebuking the bridegroom for having kept the good wine fill 
last; having himself tasted, he is giving him the cup to con- 
vince him of error.” (Munter, Sinnbilder des Alt. Christen- 
thums, v. 2, p. 92, quoted by French, 1. ¢. p. 98). 

Thus far we have followed the evangelical record without 
entering upon the discussion of the miraéle itself, and the 
consideration of the objections that have* been raised. Want 
of space compels us to stop here, and to reserve for dis- 
cussion in the October number of this Review the explana- 
tions that have been given, the examination of objections, 
and the principle on which this miracle and all the miracles of 
the New Testament should be treated by believers in the 
Divinity of Christ and the Inspiration of the New Testament. 
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THE scriptural doctrine of Providence assumes: 1. The real 
existence of the external world. 2. The efficiency of secondary 
causes. That is, that created minds as agents, originate their 
own acts; and that material substances have properties or 
forces inhering in them, which make them the efficient and 
necessary antecedents of their effects. 3. That all events, 
whether in nature or history (supernatural events excepted), 
have their proximate and adequate causes in the agency and 
properties of created substancés, spiritual or material. 4. That 
God, as an infinite and omnipresent spirit, is not a mere spec- 
tator of the world, looking on as a mechanist upon the machine 
which he has constructed; nor is he the only efficient cause, 
so that all effects are to be referred to his agency, and so that 
the laws of nature are only the uniform methods of his operation; 
but he is everywhere present, upholding all things by the word 
of his power, and controlling, guiding, and directing the action 
of second causes, so that all events occur according to the 
counsel of his will. An abundant harvest is proximately due 
to the operation of second causes, but God so determines and 
directs those causes as to secure the designed result. The pros- 
perity of individuals, of communities, and of nations, is due to 
secondary causes, but those causes are so determined by God, 
that he is to be acknowledged as the Giver of all good. This 
is equally true of all events, whether prosperous or adverse, 
whether in themselves good or evil. Nothing happens by 
necessity or by chance. God governs all his creatures and all 
their actions. This universal and absolute control of Divine 
_ Providence is, on the one hand, consistent with the character 
of God, so that he is, in no sense, the author of sin; and, on 
the other hand, with the nature of his creatures. He governs 
~ free agents with certainty, but without destroying their liberty, 
ind material causes, without superseding their efficiency. 
Ii, is impossible to express or to conceive the importance of 
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these familiar principles of Scriptural truth. They are:not the 
discoveries of human reason; neither philosophy nor science 
(when divorced from the Bible) even accepts them. They are 
however the foundation of all religion, of all order, of all Chris- 
tian civilization; and the only ground of confidence or hope. 

Every great event therefore is to be viewed in two different 
aspects: first, as the effect of natural causes; and, secondly, as 
a design and result of God’s providence. The interpretation 
of Divine providence is indeed often a matter of great difficulty 
and responsibility. It requires humility and caution. Some 
of his dispensations are, as to their design, perfectly clear, 
others are doubtful, and others to us and for the present inscru- 
table. In one thing however we are safe; we have a right to 
infer that the actual consequences of any event, whether great 
or small, are its designed conseyuences; whether intended in 
judgment or’ mercy to those affected by them must be deter- 
mined partly by their nature, partly by their attendant cireum- 
stances, and partly by the course of subsequent events. Why 
the Reformation was suppressed in Italy and Spain, and allowed 
to succeed in Northern Germany and Great Britain, we cannot 
even now determine; but it is none the less our duty to recog- 
nize these events as due to the ordering providence of God, and 
to study them as such. 

No Christian can look upon the events of the last four years 
without being deeply impressed with the conviction that they 
have been ordered by God to produce great and lasting changes 
in the state of the country, and probably of the world. Few 
periods of equal extent in the history of our race are likely to 
prove more influential in controlling the destinies of men. 
Standing, as we now do, at the close of one stage at least of 
this great epoch, it becomes us to look back and to look around 
us, that we may in some measure understand what God has 
wrought. 

Although at the South, and by the partisans of the Southern 
cause at the North, the cause of the desolating war just brought — 
to a close has been sought elsewhere than in the interests of - 
slavery, the conviction is almost universal, both at home and 
abroad, that the great design and desire of the authors of the 
late rebellion were the perpetuation and extension of the syste 
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of African slavery. That this conviction is well-founded is 
plain, because slavery has been from the formation of the 
government the great source of contention between the two 
sections of the country; because the immediate antecedents of 
secession were the attempts to extend slavery into the free Ter- 
ritories of the Union; the abrogation of the Missouri compro- 
mise, in order to facilitate that object; the Dred Scott decision, 
which shocked and roused the whole country, because it was 
regarded as proof that even the Supreme Court, the sacred 
palladium of our institutions, had become subservient to the 
slave power. ‘The reaction produced by these attempts to per- 
petuate and extend the institution of slavery, led to the election 
of Mr. Lincoln, on the avowed platform that while slavery was 
not to be interfered with within the limits of the States which 
had adopted the institution, its extension to the free Territories 
belonging to the United States was to be strenuously resisted. 
The success of the party holding this principle was the imme- 
diate occasion of secession, and the formation of the Southern 
Confederacy. Besides these obvious facts, it is notorious that 
the public mind at the South had been exasperated by exagge- 
rated accounts of the anti-slavery feeling at the North, and 
inflamed by glowing descriptions of an empire founded on 
slavery, where all property and power should be concentrated 
in the hands of slaveholders, and all labour performed by slaves. 
This was advocated as the best organization of society, as the 
only secure foundation for what was called free institutions, and 
the only method in which the highest development of man was to 
be attained. Accordingly slavery was declared to be the corner- 
stone of the new Confederacy; slaveholders were called upon by 
the Richmond editors to sustain the burdens of the war, because 
the war was made for them; and the editor of the leading journal 
in Charleston, South Carolina, declared that the South sought 
and desired independence only for the sake of slavery; that if 
slavery were to be given up, they care not for independence. 
It cannot therefore be reasonably doubted that the great design 
of the authors of the rebellion was the extension and preserva- 
tion of the system of African slavery. 
As little can it be doubted that this was amost unrighteous 
end. Without going to the unscriptural extreme of maintaining 
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that all slaveholding is sinful, two things are, in the judgment 
of the Christian world, undeniable; first, that however it may 
be right in certain states of society and for the time being to 
hold a class of men in the condition of involuntary bondage, 
any effort to keep any such class in a state of inferiority or 
degradation, in order to perpetuate slavery, is a great crime 
against God and man; and, secondly, that the slave laws of the 
South, being evidently designed to accomplish that end, were 
unscriptural, immoral, and in the highest degree cruel and 
unjust. It is self-evident that only an inferior race can perma- 
nently be held in slavery, and it is therefore unavoidable that 
the effort to perpetuate slavery involves the necessity of the 
perpetual degradation of a class of our fellow-men. Such was the 
design and effect of the laws which forbade slaves to be taught 
to read or write ; which prohibited their holding property; which 
made it a legal axiom that slaves cannot marry; which author- 
ized the separation of parents and children, and of those living 
as husbands and wives. These laws, which no Christian can 
justify, had been for more than a century operating at the 
South. The state of the slaves therefore in 1860 was little, if 
any, better than it was a hundred years before. Household 
servants, and, to a certain degree, the slaves in the Border 
States, had made advances in knowledge and in their social con- 
dition; but the great mass of the bondmen in the cotton, rice, 
and sugar plantations was to the last degree degraded. The 
journal of Mrs. Fanny Kemble, written a few years ago, pho- 
tographs these Southern plantations, the slaves, their habita- 
tions, their food, dress, and social state, their sufferings and 
wrongs, in such a way as to compel faith in the fidelity of the 
picture, while it revolts and horrifies the beholder. ‘To lament 
over this system as an evil entailed by former generations, to 
admit that it ought not to be perpetuated, and to acknowledge 
the obligation to labour for its removal, is one thing; to main- 
tain that the system which necessitates this degradation of 
millions of our race, is a good system, which ought to be con- 
tinued and extended, is a very different thing. It is the great 
revolution which the high price of Southern productions, and 
the consequent profitableness of slavery, wrought in the opinions 
and feelings of Southern men on this subject, which is the true 
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cause of the terrible evils which have rendered the South a 
desolation. It could not be that an offence so great as the 
indefinite perpetuity of a system so fraught with evil, and the 
avowal of the purpose not only to perpetuate but to extend it, 
could long continue without provoking the Divine displeasure. 
There is not one man in a thousand who will not be more or 
less corrupted by the possession of absolute power, even when 
that power is legitimate. But when it is illegitimate, and 
requires for its security the constant exercise of injustice, no 
community and no human being can escape its demoralizing 
influence. This is evinced in the’cast of character which it 
produces; the arrogance, insubordination, recklessness of the 
interests and rights of others, the loss of the power to restrain 
the passions which have few external restraints, which it 
unavoidably engenders. The moral sense becomes perverted 
by the necessity of justifying what is wrong, so that we see even 
good men, men whom we must regard as children of God, vin- 
dicating what every unprejudiced mind instinctively perceives 
to be wrong. It is enough to humble the whole Christian world 
to hear our Presbyterian brethren in the South declaring that 
the great mission of the Southern church was to conserve the 
system of African slavery. Since the death of Christ no such 
dogma stains the record of an ecclesiastical body. We are not 
called upon to dwell on the manifold evils, which, until recently, 
even Southern statesmen and Christians acknowledged to be the 
inevitable fruits of slavery. It is enough that it operates so 
unfavourably on the character of the masters, that it dooms the 
slave to degradation, that by rendering manual labour deroga- 
tory, it consigns a large class of the white.imhabitants of slave 
countries to poverty and ignorance. The picture drawn by 
Southern men of the class known as the ‘poor whites,’’ is the 
severest condemnation of slavery which has ever been exhibited 
to the world. j ’ 
~ The first and most obvious consequence of the dreadful civil 
war just ended, has been the final and universal overthrow of 
slavery within the limits of the United States. This is one of 
the most momentous events in the history of the world. That 
it was the design of God to bring about this: event cannot be 
doubted. Although sagacious men predicted that such must be 
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the result of secession and an attempt to overthrow the consti- 
tution, it was not contemplated at the beginning, and for a long 
time after the commencement of the war it did not appear to 
be probable. Almost all foreigners, and a large class of our 
own people predicted the success of the South, and the chances 
were, so to speak, in favour at least of a compromise, which 
would leave slavery untouched within the limits of the States. 
But God has ordered it otherwise. Resistance to the constitu- 
tional limitation of slavery to the States in which it already 
existed, resistance to all plans of gradual emancipation, the 
insane purpose to dissolve the Union ‘und overthrow the govern- 
ment in favour of this system, have led to its sudden and final 
overthrow. ‘The inevitable difficulties and sufferings consequent 
on such an abrupt change in the institutions and social organiza- 
tion of a great people, must be submitted to, as comprehended 
in the design of God in these events. 

Although the destruction of slavery seems to have been the 
great end intended in our recent trials, it is plain that this 
war was designed to affect other important changes in the state 
of the country. It has settled some of those political questions 
which kept the public mind in a state of constant agitation. It 
has determined the limits of State sovereignty. Sovereignty is 
independence; freedom from any control which is not inward or 
subjective. He is a sovereign who has the right and the power 
to do as he pleases. A ruler is sovereign when his own will is 
his only law; a State is sovereign when it has the right to regu- 
late all its affairs, internal and external, according to its own good 
pleasure. It is plain that sovereignty is a matter of degrees. 
Absolute independence belongs only to God. There is no ruler 
on earth who is not more or less bound by the usages, traditions, 
and rights of the people whom he governs. There is no nation 
that is not restricted by the common law of nations. The war 
has not destroyed the sovereignty of the States; it has simply 
defined it. It has nut obliterated State lines nor abrogated 
State rights; it has only settled the fact that we are a nation, 
and not a confederacy of nations, from which any member or 
any number of members may withdraw at pleasure. The United 
States are an indissoluble whole, composed of many self-govern- 
ing communities, whose rights and sovereignty are limited in an 
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equal degree by a common constitution. The great point 
decided is, that the allegiance of every American citizen is 
primarily due to the United States, and not to the particular 
State to which he may belong. This is only saying that the 
constitution of the United States, and the laws and treaties 
made in accordance therewith, bind the conscience of the people, 
anything in the laws, constitution, or acts of their own States 
.to the contrary notwithstanding. To this conclusion the war 
forced the South itself. It was seen that the self-defence of 
their Confederacy as a whole was impossible on the theory of 
the independent sovereignty of its several parts. To this con- 
clusion, therefore, the whole country has been brought. We 
are one nation henceforth, so long as it shall please God to 
grant us his favour. 

Another consequence of the war, nearly allied to the one 
just mentioned, has been the development of the sentiment of 
nationality. This sentiment was deeply settled in the public 
mind; but it was in a measure dormant. ‘The war has called it 
into vigorous and conscious exercise. When the assault on 
Fort Sumter roused the nation from its slumber, the people 
started to their feet in the full consciousness of their nationality. 
That sentiment has nerved their arms, sustained their faith, 
courage, and patience through four terrible years. It made 
them willing to send fathers, sons, and brothers to the battle- 
field, and cheerfully to bear the heavy load of taxation required’ 
by the exigencies of the country. It cherished in the popular 
mind the settled purpose to save the life of the nation at what- 
ever cost. No one can doubt that this sentiment is stronger and 
more general now than it ever was before. Nor can it be: 
doubted that it must tend to strengthen the bonds of our 
government, and to give consistency and power to our govern- 
ment, both at home and abroad. 

Another no less obvious effect of the war has been the aston- 
ishing development of the power and resources of the country. 
It never entered the imagination of any man that the United 
States would be able to raise, equip, and sustain, year after 
year, an army of from five to eight hundred thousand men; 
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of dollars; to provide the immense stores of ordnance, arms, 

and other munitions of war necessary for such a conflict; to 

organize the vast material of the quartermaster, commissary, 

hospital and ambulance departments; in short, no one dreamed 

that we could rise in four years from one of the lowest to the 

very highest of the military powers of the earth. What are to 

be the effects of this astonishing development of power, or what 

the design of God in thus rousing the nation to exhibit its giant . 
strength in the face of the whole world, we can but conjecture 

and hope. The effect must necessarily be to increase our self- 

respect, We have earned the right to place ourselves in the 

rank of the foremost nations of the age. God grant that the 

consciousness of strength may not render us arrogant, unjust, 

or aggressive. It will be a great blessing if this giant should - 
now seek repose, or devote his strength to the works of peace; 
to conquering the wilderness, to developing the resources of the 
country, and to making it the refuge of the oppressed and the 
home of the free. The impression produced on foreign nations 
by this exhibition of the power and resources of the United 
States, must be no less profound, and tend, it is to be hoped, 
to lead them to be less disparaging and contemptuous in their 
language and spirit, and more disposed to cultivate the relations 
of amity and peace. If such power and resources are pos- 
sessed, and capable of being called into action by a moiety of 
the nation, what may be expected from its energy as a whole, 
from the united North and South, should any great emergency 
call for the manifestation of our combined strength? 

Another consequence of the war, for which we are bound to 
be deeply grateful to God, is the astonishing exhibition of bene- 
volence of which it has been the occasion. The history of the 
Christian and Sanitary Commissions will constitute one of the 
brightest pages in the records of the human race. Never before 
were millions of money raised annually by voluntary contribu- 
tions for the alleviation of human suffering; never before were 
so many persons of both sexes found willing to devote their 
time and labour, and risk life and health to carry relief to the 
suffering, and instruction and consolation to the dying. Our 
land was covered with ministering angels, and our armies and 
hospitals everywhere attended and followed by these messengers 
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of mercy. Still further, at no period.of our history has there 
been such a religious spirit generally manifested by the people 
of this land. More prayer has probably been offered to God 
during the past years, from sincere hearts, than in any ten 
years of the previous history of our country. Never before 
have there been such frequent, open, and devout recognitions of 
the authority of God as the Ruler of nations, and of Jesus 
Christ, his Son, as the Saviour of the world, by our public men, 
as during the progress of this terrible war. 

The war has closed. It has done its work for the present, 
both of judgment and mercy. While-it has reformed some great 
evils, and conferred upon us some great national blessings, it 
has left us a heritage of new and difficult problems, in the solu- 
tion of which the character of the nation and the welfare of 
this and of coming generations is deeply involved. Among 
these problems are, 1. The proper treatment of those who have 
been engaged in the rebellion; 2. The reorganization of society 
necessary on the sudden transition from slave to free labour; 
3. The means to be adopted to secure the rights of the freedmen, 
and to promote their mental, moral, and social improvement; 
4, How far they are to be admitted, and by what degrees, and 

on what terms, to the right of suffrage and all other privileges 
of citizenship. These are subjects on which extreme opinions 
are zealously advocated by earnest and powerful parties. Just 
when these momentous questions arise for decision, the man 
who, of all others, by common consent was the best qualified, 
both by his character and adventitious circumstances, to deal 
with them, has been called away. The government has changed 
hands, not by the expiration of the term of one chief magistrate 
and the election of another; not even by the death of the 
President in the course of nature, but by the sudden, unex- 
pected blow of an assassin. This is the event which summoned 
the nation to humiliation and prayer. Never were these duties 
more incumbent. The fact that all things are ordered by God, 
and must work out his wise designs, does not change the nature 
of afflictions, or modify the duties which flow from them as 
‘afflictions. When God brings any great calamity upon us, he 
means us to feel it. He designs that we should be humbled, 
that we should mourn and pray. It is thus that he makes our 
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trials the means of good. If we harden our hearts under his 
chastising hand; if we refuse to mourn and to humble ourselves 
in his sight, our afflictions become punishments, and work out 
for us only evil, however they may minister to the good of 
others. , 

The violent death of such a man as President Lincoln in such 
a crisis, was therefore a proper occasion for national sorrow, 
humiliation, and prayer. 

It is, in the first place, a most mysterious event. We cannot 
see the reason for it, nor conjecture the end it is designed to 
accomplish. We can see the reason for many of our recent 
national disasters. Had we been as overwhelmingly successful 
at the beginning as we have been at the close of the war, none 
of the great results to which we just referred would have fol- 
lowed. Slavery would not have been overthrown, and nation- 
ality would not have been vitalized; our power would not have 
been developed, and our stand among the nations of the earth 
would have been very different from what it is at present. But 
why Mr. Lincoln should have been murdered just when he was 
most needed, most loved, and most trusted, is more than any 
man can tell. God however is wont to move in a mysterious 
way. Jt was mysterious to the struggling church of the first 
centuries, when the apostles, and afterwards,one great leader, 
and another, and another were cut down. It was and is a 
mystery why the early Reformers had their voices, when raised 
to proclaim the gospel in a corrupt age, choked in the flames; 
why Henry IV. of France, who stood between the eruel fana- 
ticism of the Romanists and the Protestants of that fair land, 
should be the victim of assassination; or why the pious and 
lovely Edward VI. of England, should have been taken away 
at the dawn of the Reformation; or why the graceful head of 
the godly Lady Jane Grey should have fallen on the scaffold. 
These are things we cannot, even after the lapse of centuries, 
understand, ‘There is a use in mystery. What are we, that 
we should pretend to understand the Almighty unto perfection, 
or that we should assume to trace the ways of him whose foot-. 
steps are in the great deep? It is good for us to be called 
upon to trust in God when clouds and darkness are round 
about him. It makes us feel our own ignorance and impotency, 
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and calls into exercise the highest attributes of our Christian 
nature. It is therefore doubtless a beneficent dispensation 
which calls upon this great nation to stand silent before God, 
and say, It is the Lord, let him do what seemeth good in his 
sight. The Judge of all the earth must do right. 

The death of Mr. Lincoln is not only a mysterious event; it 
is just cause of great national sorrow. ‘The leader in the oppo- 
sition in the British House of Commons recently said, in refe- 
rence to this event, that on rare occasions national calamities 
assume the character of domestic afflictions. This is eminently 
true. When Mr. Lincoln died, the nation felt herself widowed. 
She rent her garments, she sat in the dust, put ashes on her 
head, and refused to be comforted. Never in our history, sel- 
dom if ever in the history of the world, has the heart of a great 
people been so moved as when, on the 15th of April last, the 
intelligence flashed over the country that our President had 
been murdered. It was not merely sorrow for the loss of a great 
man when most needed, or of one who had rendered his country 
inestimable services, but grief for a man whom every one per- 
sonally loved. It was this that gave its peculiar character to 
that day of lamentation. Still more remarkable in the annals 
of the country and of the world was the 19th of April—the 
day of the President’s funeral. At 12 o’clock, noon, of that ~ 
memorable day, the whole country was draped in mourning; 
our palaces and cottages, our public buildings and private resi- 
dences, our cities, and villages, and isolated dwellings. Wealth 
veiled herself in crape, and poverty sought some symbol of 
sorrow, however insignificant. All our churches at that hour 
were filled with weeping worshippers. Millions of people were 
on their knees before God. The sun never shone on such a 
spectacle. Where, moreover, can history point to a funeral 
progress of fifteen hundred miles through countless myriads of 
uncovered mourners? The past cannot be recalled. It was 
truly said by the Rev. Dr. Dix, of New York, “‘ Abraham Lin- 
coln has been canonized and immortalized by the blow of an 
assassin.’’ No effect is without its adequate cause. Such an 
unparalleled movement of the heart of this great people; such 
an answering cry of indignation and sorrow from foreign, and 
even unfriendly nations, prove beyond contradiction that Abra- 
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ham Lincoln deserved to be reverenced, loved, and lamented, as 
few rulers of men have ever merited the confidence and love of 
their fellow-men. 

It was his character, his public services, and the avowed 
principles of his administration which gave him this hold on 
the heart of the people, and renders his death so great a national 
calamity. 

As to his charaeter, little need be said. He was a plain 
man. His early life was passed in the self-denial and toil of 
poverty. He was in great measure a self-educated man; the 
simplest rudiments of learning were all that he received in the 
schools. Education however is not learning; it is the exercise 
and development of the powers of the mind. There are two 
great methods by which this end may be accomplished. It may 
be done in the halls of learning, or in the conflicts of life. Mr. 
Lincoln’s education was effected by the latter method. He was 
born in 1809. In his twenty-seventh year he was elected a 
member of the Legislature of Illinois, where he served for 
several years in successién. _In 1837 he was admitted to the 
bar; in 1846 he was chosen a member of Congress; in 1848 he 
was a delegate to the national convention; in 1858 he sustained 
on equal terms his protracted struggle with Mr. Douglas before 
the people of Illinois and under the eyes of the whole nation. 
Thus for twenty-three years before his election to the Presidency 
in 1860, his mind was taxed to its utmost, and was in constant 
contact with the great questions and principles which agitated 
the public mind. During the four years of his first term of office, 
which of all the colleges or universities of Christendom could 
have afforded him such an educational discipline? He grew in 
those years probably more than in all his previous life. As an 
intellectual man, therefore, for his natural mental endowments, 
for the acquisition of knowledge. gained in all these struggles and 
political conflicts; for the discipline to which he was subjected 
during his official career, he deserves the high admiration of his 
country as a man of sterling ability. None but pedants can 
look on Mr. Lincoln as an uneducated man. He had a culture 
a thousand times more effective than that usually effected in the 
schools of learning. He was remarkably sagacious;, perceiving 
intuitively the truth, presenting it clearly, and sustaining it 
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with arguments pertinent and conclusive. Some of his state 
papers and public letters are masterly; they can hardly be 
excelled as means of accomplishing the end he had in view. 
He was reticent of his plans and purposes. He weighed long 
and deliberately his own measures, with little consultation. 
Facile and easily influenced on minor matters, he was immovable 
on all great questions on which he had once made up his mind. 
He was therefore consistent in all his plans and principles. He 
kept a steady hand on the helm of state, and never suffered the 
ship of the nation to swerve from its course. His moral cha- 
racter was unimpeachable; his integrity was proverbial; he was 
known among men as honest Abraham Lincoln. The crowning 
trait of his character however was his tenderness of heart; it 
was this more than his talents, position, or services that 
endeared him to the people. A volume might be filled with 
illustrations of this feature of his character. There is not an 
instance on record in which an application for mercy or relief 
was not either granted or tearfully declined. It was a standing 
order at the White House, that no matter how he was engaged, 
day or night, no one who came to him with a petition for pardon 
should be either turned aside or delayed. He has risen at mid- 
night, and ridden several miles to a distant post, for fear that a 
reprieve should not reach its destination in time. A father 
applied to the proper authorities for permission for a son in the 
rebel service to return home, and was refused. A younger bro- 
ther, a mere boy, determined to make a personal appeal to the 
President. He was readily admitted, and presented his peti- 
tion. ‘Ah, my son,” said Mr. Lincoln, ‘that is a case in which 
I cannot interfere.’ ‘But, sir,’ replied the boy, ‘‘my mother 
is ill, and will die if my brother does not come home.”’ This 
the President could not stand, and without a word wrote and 
signed the order of release. If this were a weakness, God 
bless the weak! We should remember that Jesus Christ never 
refused to relieve the sufferings or hear the prayers of any child 
of sorrow, no matter how unworthy or sinful he might be. And 
if God were not thus merciful, we should all perish. This trait 
in Mr. Lincoln’s character was so conspicuous, it is not necessary 
to dwell upon it. It was made a complaint against him by 
sterner men, that he often stood in the way of justice. How- 
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ever this may have been, it cannot be denied that the people 
loved him for his tenderness. God poured on his head the 
excellent oil of mercy, and its fragrance fills the land. 

No one of our Presidents so frequently and devoutly acknow- 
ledged his dependence upon God, or so earnestly requested the 
prayers of God’s people in his behalf. The Hon. Mr. Colfax, 
an elder in the Presbyterian Church, and one of the most inti- 
mate of Mr. Lincoln’s personal friends, has given public sanc- 
tion to the report, which has been so extensively circulated, of 
his avowal of his personal faith in Christ, and love for the 
divine Redeemer. There is much therefore in the mental and 
moral character of our late President, and in the integrity, 
purity, and kindness of his heart, to account for the deep reve- 
rence and love universally manifested for him throughout the 
country and the whole civilized world. A man who retained in 
the highest post of honour and power the native simplicity of 
his character, without affectation or assumption; who was never 
dismayed by disaster nor elated by success; who bore insult and 
injustice without enmity or retaliation; who laboured to the 
last to do good to his enemies; who never exulted over a fallen 
foe; who felt ‘malice for none, and charity for all,’’ assuredly 
deserves the epithets of both good and great. As such, Abra- 
ham Lincoln will be known in Lal coming time. 

His public services cannot yet be fully appreciated. ite was 
called to the administration of the government at the outbreak 
of the greatest rebellion of modern times. The task which he 
had to accomplish was pronounced by all the leading statesmen 
of Europe to be impossible. ‘To reduce to aleacte to the 
constitution and laws a population of seven or eight millions of 
men, occupying a territory of a thousand miles in extent, with 
a seacoast of more than double that amount; animated by one 
spirit, inflamed with the deadliest passions; whose pride, power, 
possessions, and cherished institutions were all staked on the 
issue; led by men of the highest courage and culture, and sus- 
tained by the avowed sympathy and secret aid of almost all 
foreign governments, was indeed a herculean task. This work 
had to be undertaken without preparation, without an army, 
without a navy, without adequate supplies of any kind. Every- 
thing had to be created, and when prepared, had to be used 
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under every disadvantage arising from the number and distance 
of the places to be guarded or assailed. The work however has 
been done; the Union is restored; the constitution is preserved ; 
the rights of property, the liberty of speech and of the press 
remain intact. No breach has been made in our fundamental 
law; no encroachment allowed on the charter of our rights. 
We are as free a people at this moment as when the war began. 
We have risen immensely in power and influence among the 
nations of the earth. Four millions of slaves have been eman- 
cipated by the course of events, and without infraction of the 
constitution. Mr. Lincoln’s administration bids fair to form 
one of the most important epochs in the history of the world. 
The man who entered on the epoch aware of the tremendous 
responsibility he assumed, and begging his fellow-citizens to 
pray for him; and who so conducted the affairs of the govern- 
ment, that the struggle, under the blessing of God, has resulted. 
in the complete success of the national cause, has rendered a 
service to his country and to the world which few men have 
ever rendered to the generation in which they lived. 

As to the principles of his administration, a religious journal 
is not the place for any extended discussion. Our only object 
is to indicate in few words what we regard as those principles of 
his policy which constitute a part of his claim on the love and 
gratitude of his country. ' 

The first thing to be noticed under this head is, that while 
Mr. Lincoln had definite and avowed objects in view, he with 
singular wisdom kept himself free as to the means to be adopted 
' for their accomplishment. He was no fanatic, wedded to one 
idea, or to any abstract principle. If one plan would not do, 
he would try another. He formed the simple determination to 
do the best he could; but what was best he did not attempt to 
decide beforehand, but left to be determined by the circum- 
stances of the country and the state of the public mind. The 
object of the war from the beginning, he declared to be the 
preservation of the Union and the authority of the constitution. 
To this object he steadily adhered. It was not, and it never 
became an anti-slavery war. The abolition of slavery was no 
more a legitimate object of civil war than the abolition of false 
religion. Mr. Lincoln distinctly declared, that if he could save 
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the Union with slavery, he would do it; if the destruction of 
slavery was necessary to the preservation of the Union, he 
would do all he lawfully could to overthrow that system. It 
was not until he became convinced that, as the war had been 
inaugurated for the preservation and extension of slavery, it 
could not be successfully terminated without emancipating the 
slaves, that he resolved upon that measure. God has evidently 
so overruled the course of events that the destruction of slavery 
is the inevitable consequence of the triumph of the national 
arms. The wisdom of the President was however conspicuously 
displayed in his adhering to. the legitimate object of the war, 
and allowing emancipation to follow as a consequence, instead 
of making it an end to be distinctly aimed at. 

_Another prominent feature of Mr. Lincoln’s administration 
was a spirit of conciliation. From first to last he endeavoured 
to persuade the revolted States to return to their allegiance, in 
order to save them from the miseries of war. And in the pro- 
cess of reconstruction his ruling idea was to disturb as little as 
possible existing relations, to inflict as few penalties as possible, 
and to restore all rights and privileges as fully and as rapidly 
as was consistent with public safety. He made a clear distinc- 
tion between sin and sinners, between the offence and the 
offenders. This is a distinction which is not commonly made, 
for the obvious reason that generally there is no legitimate 
ground for it. In ordinary cases of theft and murder all the 

criminality and turpitude which belong to the offence attach 
also to the offender. But in other cases, especially in the 
offences of nations or communities, the distinction is legitimate 
and important. Idolatry is a great crime; it is apostasy from 
God. It is denounced in the Bible as the greatest of all sins; 
it is declared to be always inexcusable. And yet no man can 
doubt that had we been born in India or Africa, we too would 
have been idolaters. Popery, the worship of the Virgin Mary, 
the adoration of the Host, are justly regarded by all Protestants 
as great offences against God and Christ. But had we been 
born in Italy or Spain, we too had been papists. Slavery, as 
it existed at the South (meaning by slavery the whole system of 
slave laws there in force) is also a great moral evil. And yet 


had we been born and educated under that system, we doubtless 
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would either have acquiesced in it or defended it. Rebellion is 
a great crime (unless for just cause,) and the rebellion of the 
South was wanton and wicked; yet we must be strong in our 
self-conceit if we take for granted that had we been South Caro- 
linians or Georgians, we should have resisted the overwhelming 
tide of popular feeling. This is not apologizing for idolatry, 
popery, slavery, or rebellion. It is only saying in other words 
what our blessed Lord himself says, when he declares it will be 
more tolerable in the day of judgment for the heathen than for 
us. This is true, not because heathenism is not the sum and 
essence of all moral evil, but because there is in such cases a 
great distinction between the criminality of an offence in itself 
considered, and the responsibility of the offender. ‘The reason 
for this is obvious. A man’s character, his opinions, feelings, 
and conduct are determined in part by the inward principles of 
his nature, and largely by the external influences to which he is 
subject. If kept in ignorance of the truth; if error is con- 
stantly inculcated, and all the power of education and example 
be brought to bear in favour of evil, it is almost unavoidable 
that the judgment will be perverted and the mind corrupted. 
Men thus brought up to regard idolatry, popery, slavery, or any 
other form of evil to be right, and surrounded by those who 
support and defend it, will not, by a righteous judge, as our 
Lord teaches, be dealt with according to the heinousness of the 
- offence in itself considered, but according to the circumstantes 
and opportunities of the offender. That Mr. Lincoln recog- 
nized this obvious principle of justice is plain from his official 
declarations and acts. 

It is no less plain that he made another distinction equally 
important, viz., that between moral and political offences. Mr. 
Lincoln was not an advocate for impunity in crime. He did 
not refuse to allow the law to take its course when men were 
convicted of slave-trading, of arson, or murder. Executions 
for all these offences occurred under his administration, and 
with his official sanction. But he declared his aversion to the 
infliction of capital punishment.for any political offences. If 
any of the rebel commanders, or other officials, should be con- 
victed of burning cities, of murdering our soldiers, or starving 
our prisoners, he would have acquiesced in their being punish- 
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ed to the full extent of their criminality. In this the public 
conscience, as well as the public feeling, would fully have sus- 
tained him. But he saw clearly that there is a great difference 
between moral criminals and political offenders. This is a dis- 
tinction which is made by all enlightened and Christian people. 
Great Britain and our own country have entered into treaties with 
other nations for the delivering to justice, of forgers, murder- 
ers, thieves, but not of rebels. Political refugees find a secure 
asylum under the flag of England, and of the United States, 
wherever it floats on land or sea. Even the Turks have acted 
on this principle, and refused to deliver to their Russian neigh- 
bours those who had rebelled against the authority of the Czar. 
This is not done on the assumption that rebellion is not often, 
perhaps generally, a great moral offence, but because whether it 
is an offence against morality or not, depends on circumstances. 
The right of revolution is a sacred right of freedom. It isa 
right which, if Englishmen and Americans had not claimed 
and exercised, despotism had now been universal and inex- 
orable. It is of special moment in times of popular excite- 
ment, that great principles of moral and of civil policy should 
be kept constantly in view. It is plain that rebellion, as homi- 
cide, may be an atrocious crime, or justifiable, or commenda- 
ble, according to circumstances. Whereas moral offences are 
always, and under all circumstances, evil. A good thief, or a 
good murderer, is as much a solecism as good wickedness. But. 
a good rebel is no such solecism. Hampden was a rebel, so 
was Washington; they and thousands of other good men have 
risen in armed resistance to constituted authority, and such 
resistance has been justified by the verdict of the enlightened 
conscience of the world. But even when rebellion is not justi- 
fiable; nay, when it is not only a great mistake, but really a 
great crime in itself considered, it does not necessarily follow 
that those who commit it must be wicked men. It is often the 
effect of wrong political theories. In the protracted wars in 
England, between the houses of York and Lancaster, good men 
were found on either side. So also, in the war between Charles 
I. and the Parliament; between the adherents of the Stuarts 
and the house of Hanover. It did not follow that a man was 
wicked because he conscientiously believed that the Pretender 
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was legally entitled to the British throne. A man might be a 
Christian, and believe that the Salic law bound the Spanish 
nation, and rendered it incumbent on him to be a Carlist. In 
like manner it cannot be doubted that thousands of our South- 
ern brethren religiously believed that their allegiance was due 
first to their several States, then, and only conditionally, to the 
Union. This does not infer moral depravity. No sane man 
can believe that all the Episcopal, Presbyterian, Methodist, 
and Baptist clergy and laity, who entered into the rebellion, 
were unrenewed, wicked men. There is, therefore, a distinc- 
tion between political offences and ordinary crimes, and to treat 
both alike would be a violation of the plainest principles of jus- 
tice. This is not saying that rebellion, except for adequate 
cause, is not a moral offence; nor is it saying that the late 
Southern rebellion was not a great crime, for such it assuredly 
was; nor is it saying that because a man thinks a thing is 
right, to him it is right; but it is saying that there may be a 
great difference between the criminality of an act in itself, and 
the blameworthiness of the offenders. Men forget what a 
strange anomalous thing human nature is. There have been 
pious persecutors, and pious slave-traders. The Scotch Cove- 
nanters believed that it was the duty of the civil magistrate to 
suppress false religions, and therefore they felt justified in 
treating their opponents as their opponents treated them. As 
Samuel hewed Agag in pieces, they believed heretics should be 
put to death. John Newton (author of hymns still sung in all 
our churches,) was a slave-trader after his conversion. Why, 
then, must we take it for granted that every man who aided 
the rebellion was in heart a reprobate. 

The reason why the people join in the clamour for the judi- 
cial condemnation of the rebels, is that they do not discriminate 
in their own minds between the indignation excited by the 
atrocities committed during the rebellion and the political offence 
itself. That our prisoners were massacred, or deliberately 
starved to death, that cities were burned, and hundreds of 
Union men persecuted to death, may well excite the greatest 
abhorrence, and call for the severest condemnation. Let the 
authors of such offences be arrested and tried for these atroci- 
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ties, and no voice will be raised in opposition. But this is 
very different from calling for the judicial execution of the abet- 
tors of the rebellion for their crime against the state. We be- 
lieve indeed that the authors of the rebellion were, to a great 
degree, controlled by a wicked ambition and the desire to per- 
petuate slavery. Men however can be tried only for overt acts. 
One man may commit the same act from one motive and an- 
other for another. One may act under the influence of the 
worst feelings of our nature, and another from a mistaken sense 
‘of duty, and from a wrong political theory. We join, there- 
fore, in denouncing the late rebellion as a great crime; we be- 
lieve that its authors and abetters, in many cases, were influ- 
enced by bad motives ; that there is no apology for the spirit 
of pride, arrogance, malice, and hatred, which so generally 
characterized all classes at the South during this struggle; we 
abhor the cruelties, the murders, confiscations, and violence 
of all kinds of which loyal men were made the victims; and we 
believe our late President would not have shielded any of the 
authors of these acts of cruelty and violence from the just pun- 
ishment of their crimes. All this may be admitted, and it re- 
mains none the less true, that the political offence of rebellion 
is to be distinguished from these crimes by which it was atten- 
ded. Good men shared in the rebellion, but not in these acts 
of violence. Mr. Lincoln’s avowed purpose not to inflict the 
extreme penalty of the law upon political crimes was, therefore, 
perfectly consistent with his condemnation of the rebellion, and 
his abhorence of the spirit and conduct of its authors. 

Another reason on which this purpose was founded was that, 
while the punishment of ordinary crimes is indispensable to the 
well-being of society, the punishment of political offences is 
often unnecessary. In many cases treason and rebellion, when 
confined to a few persons, must be severely punished, as the 
only means of deterring others from the commission of the 
same offence. But when a rebellion involves a great multitude 
of men, and leads to a civil war which issues in the establish- 
ment of the legitimate government, no such necessity ordin- 
arily exists. The misery and loss consequent on the suppres- 
sion of such outbreaks answers all the ends of punishment as 
a means of prevention. In the present case, no man can esti- 
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mate the amount of suffering which the rebellion has entailed 
upon the South. The loss of property must amount to many 
thousands of millions of dollars; all productive industry has 
been interrupted for four years; cities have been destroyed; 
whole districts of country laid waste; the great body of the 
property-holders have been impoverished. To this must be 
added the loss of hundreds of thousands of lives. Fathers, 
sons, and brothers have been swept away. Almost every fami- 
ly is in mourning. Besides all this, the South has lost its pres- 
tige and preponderance. They are no longer masters. They 
are humbled in their own eyes, and in the eyes of the whole 
world. If all this is not sufficient to prevent rebellion for cen- | 
turies to come, no number of executions for political offences 
can have any effect. We might as well empty a cup of water 
into the ocean to increase its volume. 

Thirdly, all unnecessary punishments are positive evils. 
They exasperate instead of subduing; they exalt criminals into 
martyrs. The sympathy felt for the victims is transferred to 
the cause for which they suffer. Unnecessary punishment 
degrades justice into vengeance; all history preves its impo- 
licy. Ireland, Poland, and Venetia, stand as examples and 
warnings. It is as necessary to conciliate the South as it was 
to subdue it.. If we fail in this, we cut the locks of our own 
strength, and prepare millions of allies for any foreign enemy 
by whom we may hereafter be assailed. Nothing would better 
please the despots of the Old World than that we should pursue 
such a course as to make the South to us what Ireland is to 
England and Poland to Russia. The cry for blood and confis- 
cation which has been raised in so many quarters, and which 
has desecrated so many sanctuaries, Is insensate as well as anti- 
Christian. It is a cry for the nation not only to degrade but 
to enfeeble itself, and to entail upon our posterity a burden which 
it will be hard for them to bear. Our only security is in doing 
right. Let us be as magnanimous and generous in victory as 
we were brave and constant in conflict. The character of our 
country, and its influence for good over other nations depends 
more perhaps on the way in which we use our victory than upon 
success in securing it. This our friends abroad all see, and 
therefore with one voice they deprecate all judicial vengeance, 
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and call upon us to give to the world an example of leniency 
as imposing as our exhibition of courage and strength. 

Once more, the divinely appointed method of overcoming 
evil is to return good for evil. If thy enemy hunger, feed him; 
if he thirst, give him drink; for by so doing thou shalt heap 
coals of fire upon his head. All that is necessary is that we 
should act as the Christian Commission did in dealing with the 
rebel wounded and prisoners. They fed, clothed, nursed, and 
tended them, without making it an antecedent condition that 
they should renounce their political heresies, or profess repent- 
ance for their rebellion. All they had to do was to be submis- 
sive and quiet. The consequence was that thousands were 
converted from enemies into friends. 

President Lincoln however was no weakling. Although his 
avowed policy was that of conciliation; although he earnestly 
desired to make the South cordially loyal and submissive to 
the government, and win them back to the love of the Union 
which their fathers had cherished, his main object nevertheless 
was the security of the government and of our national institu- 
tions; and therefore it was only so far as was consistent with 
that object that he favoured the restoration of the abettors of 
the rebellion to the rights of citizenship and to the possession 
of political power. But his views of what was consistent with 
the public safety were of the largest and most liberal character. 

The principles which regulated his action regarding slavery, 
constituted a third distinguishing feature of Mr. Lincoln’s 
policy. On this subject he held, 1. That all men are the chil- 
dren of Adam; made of one blood and possessing the same 
nature; and therefore are all entitled to be regarded and treated 
asmen. No symptom of permanent slavery can be justified, 
except on the assumption that the enslaved class are a different 
and inferior race of beings. If all men are by nature one, if 
all have the same essential attributes of humanity, there can 
be no just reason why one class should be for ever condemned to 
inferiority and bondage. It was the great scriptural truth of 
the unity of the human race as to origin and species, which lay 
at the foundation of all President Lincoln’s opinions and policy 
in regard to slavery. 

2. This being the case, neither the colour of the skin, nor 
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unessential differences in the varieties of men, is any just ground 
for a permanent distinction between one class of men and an- 
other. He held that every man fit to be free (and not otherwise) 
was entitled to be free; that every man able to manage property 
had the right to hold property; and that every man capable of 
discharging the duties of a father is entitled to the custody of 
his children. From this it would follow, by parity of reason, 
that every man who has the intelligence and moral character 
necessary to the proper exercise of the elective franchise is 
entitled to enjoy it, if compatible with the public good. In 
other words, these rights and privileges cannot justly be made 
dependent on the colour of the skin or any other adventitious 
difference. On the other hand, it is a dictate of common sense 
that no man, whether white or black, has a right to exercise 
any privilege for which he is not qualified. A child, or a crimi- 
nal, is not entitled to the liberty due to an adult or to a virtuous 
man. An idiot or a lunatic is not entitled to the control of 
property or the custody of children; nor are the grossly igno- 
rant or vicious entitled to the exercise of any civil prerogative 
which they cannot enjoy with safety to society. 

Once more, it is plain that Mr. Lincoln was opposed to all 
sudden revolutionary changes. ‘These were to be avoided, and 
he strove to avoid them so far as was consistent with the 
paramount aim of his administration, the preservation of the 
national life. 

Such we regard as a correct, although very imperfect view 
of the character, the services, and principles of our lamented 
President. ‘The profound grief occasioned by his death, the 
abiding sense of the loss which the nation has sustained in his 
being called away at this important crisis of our history, not 
only prove the high estimate entertained of his character and 
services, but the almost universal approbation accorded by the 
people to the distinctive principles of his administration. This 
public judgment cannot be reversed; nor can it be safely dis- 
regarded. Popular excitement may cause the public mind to 
swerve for a time from the course marked out by this great 
and good man, but the national heart, having once approved of 
his policy, will be sure to revert to it, and pay him the highest 
honour a people can render a ruler, by carrying out his prin- 
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ciples, and doing what he would have done, had God spared 
his life. 

We are called upon to humble ourselves before God under 
a great national bereavement, but, at the same time, we are 
bound to render thanks to the Giver of all good, for having 
raised such a man as Mr. Lincoln to the presidency in the day 
of our trial, and also to pray that the mantle of the dead may 
fall upon the living; that the Spirit which was on him who led 
us through the wilderness, may be given in double measure to 
him whose office it is to give the nation rest. 


Art. VI.—The General Assembly. 


Tue General Assembly met in the First Presbyterian Church 
of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, May 18, 1865, at 11 o’clock, 
A. M., and was opened with a sermon by James Wood, D. D., 
from Daniel i. 44. In the afternoon, John C. Lowrie, D.D., 
was elected Moderator, and Rev. Thomas 8. Vail reading clerk. 
The attendance was large, two hundred and forty members 
appearing on the roll. 
Appellate Courts. 

The Rev. Dr. Craven read extracts from the report of the 
Committee on Appellate Courts, of which he is chairman: 
The report is an able and lengthy one, and was printed and 
distributed among the members. 

It concludes with the recommendation of the following: 


OHAPTER XXIII. 

OF THE ASSEMBLY’S COMMISSION OF APPEALS. 

I, The supreme appellate jurisdiction of the church shall, in* 

all cases, save those of prosecutions for heresy, be exercised by 

a court consisting of eight members, one-half of whom shall 

be ministers, and one-half ruling elders, who shall be elected 

by ballot by the General Assembly, and whose term of office 

shall be four years. This court shall be styled ‘““The Assem- 
bly’s Commission of Appeals.”’ 
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II. Immediately after the first election, (which shall be by 
the General Assembly that shall adopt this chapter as a part 
of the constitution of the church,) the Assembly shall divide 
the members of the Commission in alphabetical order into four 
classes, each class consisting of one minister and one ruling 
elder. The places of those of the first class shall be vacated 
at the expiration of one year; of those of the second class at 
the expiration of two years; of those of the third class at the 
expiration of three years; so that one minister and one elder 
may be elected, each for the full term of four years, every 
year after the first election. It is hereby provided that any 
member, who may not be otherwise disqualified, may, upon the 
expiration of his term of office be re-elected. 

IIT. No two members of the Commission shall be appointed 
from the same Synod, and should any member thereof, after 
his election, become connected with a Synod already represented 
therein, his term of office shall be regarded as vacated at the 
meeting of the General Assembly next succeeding his change 
of connection, and his unexpired term shall be filled by the 
election of some person by the Assembly next succeeding such 
death, or by which such resignation shall be accepted. 

IV. Any member of the Commission may, for good cause, be 
removed by a vote of two-thirds of the General Assembly, upon 
motion of any preceding Assembly, or upon petition from any 
Synod, Presbytery, Session, or private church member. In all 
such cases he shall have an opportunity of being heard by the 
Assembly in his own defence, either in person or by such mem- 
ber of the Assembly that considers the case as he may select for 
his counsel; and in the last four cases, one month’s notice in 
writing shall be given him of such intended application, and 
the grounds thereof, by the body or person so petitioning. In 
case of the removal of any member, his unexpired term shall be 
» filled by the Assembly that removes him. 

VY. The Commission shall meet.at least once in every year, 
at such place and time, not exceeding one month before the 
annual meeting of the General Assembly, as may be designated 
by that body. And if no designation be made, they shall meet 
at the place appointed for the next meeting of the General 
Assembly, two weeks before the day appointed for such meet- 
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ing. They shall also meet at such other time and place as the 
General Assembly may direct, and on their own adjournment. 
Special meetings shall be called by the president upon applica- 
tion made to him in writing by a majority of the Commission; 
for this purpose he shall send a circular letter, specifying the 
particular business of the meeting, to every member of the 
Commission in due time previous to the meeting, which shall 
not be less than thirty days; and nothing shall be transacted , 
at such special meetings beside the particular business on which 
the Commission was convened. In case of the death or disa- 
bility of the president, special meetings shall be called by the 
clerk. 

VI. Any four members of the Commission, of whom at least 
one shall be a minister and one a ruling elder, convened at the 
time and place appointed, shall be a quorum for the transaction 
of business, but a less number may adjourn from time to time 
until a quorum be present. At the first meeting, which shall 
be at such place and time as the Assembly appointing them 
may designate, they shall organize with prayer, and by the 
election of a president and clerk of their own number, who 
shall serve until the regular annual meeting next ensuing. And 
thereafter, at every annual meeting, the president shall organize 
the Commission with prayer, after which they shall imme- 
diately proceed to the election of a president and clerk of their 
own number, who shall serve for the ensuing year. In case of 
the absence of either president or clerk, his place may be sup- 
plied by the appointment of some member present. It shall 
be the privilege of the Commission to employ an assistant clerk, 
not of their own number, who shall receive such compensation 
as the Assembly may direct. very special session of the 
Commission shall be opened and closed with prayer. 

VII. To the Commission shall be committed all appeals and 
complaints for Synods or Synodical Commissions, and all refer- 
ences from those bodies of cases brought before them by appeal 
or complaint; and their decision shall be final in all cases save 
those of prosecution for heresy, and in cases of heresy their 
decisions shall be final on all questions of order and evidence. 
An appeal however shall always lie from their decisions as to 
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the fact of heresy, and as to the degree of censure proper to 
be inflicted therefor, to the General Assembly. 

VIII. When an appeal or complaint is taken from the. de- 
cision of the Commission as to the fact of heresy, or as to the 
degree of censure proper to be inflicted, they shall submit the 
facts as acknowledged by the parties, or as found by them, with 
their judgment thereupon, to the General Assembly ; and that 
body shall, upon the facts so presented (after the parties litigant 
have been heard, if they so desire,) proceed to consider said 
judgment, which they shall confirm or reverse in whole or in 
part as to them may seem just. 

IX. The constitutional rules for the reception and issuing of 
appeals, complaints, and references, shall, so far as applicable, 
be the rules of the Commission; but it shall be their privilege 
to establish other rules for their own guidance, not inconsistent 
with rules already established, subject to the rules of the 
General Assembly. It is here expressly provided, however, 
that no decision of any inferior judicatory shall be reversed 
but by the vote of a majority of the members of the Commis- 
sion present throughout the trial and entitled to vote; and in 
all judicial Gases, the President shall vote with the other mem- 
~ bers, and in such cases shall have no casting vote. 

X. Should it appear to the Commission, in a case regularly 
brought before them, that members of any inferior Court have 
acted irregularly or corruptly therein, or that any appellant 
or complainant has manifested a litigious or other unchristian 
spirit in the prosecution of his appeal or complaint, they shall 
inflict such censure as to them may seem just. 

XI. The Commission shall have the power of summoning 
and examining witnesses and sending for papers whenever 
irregularity or corruption is charged against the body appealed 
from or complained of, and whenever else in their judgment 
the interests of justice may require the introduction of new 
testimony ; always acting, however, in such cases, under the 
provisions of Chapter IX. of the Book of Discipline. The 
powers and duties of the Commission in obtaining and receiving 
testimony shall be those laid down in Chapter V. of the Book of 
Discipline. 

. XII. No member of the Commission shall sit in judgment on 
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any case in which he has been interested as party, or counsel, 
or judge, in any inferior judicatory, nor where he may be re- 
lated to either of the parties within the third degree computed 
according to the rules of the Common Law. 

XIII. It shall be the privilege of the Commission to submit 
to the Assembly such amendments to the Constitution, on the 
subject of discipline, as they may deem proper; and it shall be 
their duty to give their opinion in writing to the Assembly on 
all subjects touching discipline that may be submitted to them 
by that body. 

XIV. It shall be the duty of the Commission annually to re- 
port their proceedings to the General Assembly, and the report 
shall be published in the appendix to its Minutes. 

XV. The necessary expenses of the members of the Com- 
mission when attending meetings of the body, and such other 
compensation as the Assembly may see fit to allow them, shall, 
in all cases, be defrayed by the treasurer of the Assembly out 
of the Contingent Fund. 

XVI. Hach Synod shall appoint a similar Commission con- 
sisting of the same number of members, and possessed of similar 
powers and privileges, and under similar restrictions and 
liabilities. No two members of the Synodical Commission shall 
belong to the same Presbytery, unless the Synod consist of 
less than eight Presbyteries; and, in such case, at least one 
member shall be appointed from each Presbytery. In cases of 
prosecution for heresy, no appeal nor complaint shall be taken 
from the Commission to the Synod, but all appeals and com- 
plaints shall be carried immediately to the Assembly’s Com- 
mission. No member of the Assembly’s Commission shall be 
appointed on any Synodical Commission ; and should any mem- 
ber of a Synodical Commission accept an appointment on the 
Assembly Commission, his place in the Synodical Commission 
shall be regarded as vacated from the date of such acceptance, 
and the Synod shall, at its next meeting, proceed to fill his un- 
expired term by the election of some other person. 

At a late period of the sessions this matter came up for dis- 
cussion. It was opposed by Dr. 8. R. Wilson, Messrs. Harris 
and Vail, and sustained by Judge Leavitt, Dr. Craven, Mr. 
Waller, and others. Finally, the motion of Judge Leavitt to 
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refer the report to the Presbyteries for their action, was 
adopted. There seemed to be a general conviction in the 
house that some provision, other than we have at present, for 
the despatch of judicial business, is absolutely necessary. 
Fears, however, were expressed lest a Commission constituted 
as the report proposes, might prove a too powerful, and there- 
fore a dangerous body. Such fears, however, do not seem to 
have any solid basis. The people are accustomed to look on 
the Supreme Court of the United States, a smaller body with 
much larger powers than the proposed Commission, as a palla- 
dium and not as an object of dread. We trust this subject 
will secure the earnest and favourable attention of our Presby- 
terles. 
Freedmen. , 

Dr. Craven, from the Committee on the Reports of the 
Eastern and Western Committees on the Education of Freed- 
men, made the following report: 

The Committee to whom were referred the reports of the 
Committees for the Education of Freedmen, report: 

They have had placed in their hands the minutes of both 
these Committees, and also a full statement of their accounts 
of money received and disbursed. They have examined the 
same, and recommend their approval to the Assembly. 

They have also carefully examined the reports of the Com- 
mittee, and have listened to statements from members thereof, 
and other gentlemen who have been engaged in the great work 
committed to their supervision. 

Several important questions presented themselves to the at- 
tention of your Committee, upon which, after much delibera- 
tion, they were enabled to arrive at unanimous conclusions. 

The first of these questions was—Should the Assembly con- 
tinue to conduct its operations by an agency or agencies distinct 
from existing Boards? In view of the vast fields suddenly 
opened to the church by the emancipation of four millions of 
our race from bondage, and the peculiar nature of the work to 
be performed by them, in a great measure, indeed, the same as 
that now conducted by three of our Boards, and yet in some re- 
spects diverse therefrom—your Committee are unanimously and 
decidedly of the opinion that a separate agency should be em- 
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_ ployed, temporary in its character, to be continued only so long, 
as, in the judgment of the Assembly, the exigencies of the work 
may require. 

The second question that presented itself was—Should the 
work be conducted as at present, by two distinct agencies, or by 
one central Committee? In view of the superior efficiency of 
one Committee, arising from unity of action and greater com- 
prehensiveness of view, and also the greater economy of such a 
Committee—your Committee decided to recommend that one 
central Committee be empowered to employ two Secretaries, 
one being in charge of the Eastern, and the other of the Western 
field. 

Two other papers were placed in the hands of your Commit- 
tee, the one an overture from the Presbytery of Leavenworth, 
in reference to the establishment of a school (of a normal and 
theological character) in connection with the existing Western 
Committee, the other a memorial in reference to the establish- 
ment of “The Lincoln Memorial College.” 

Whilst your Committee fully recognize the importance of such 
institutions as are contemplated in these papers, and especially 
the importance of giving theological training to the recognized 
but ignorant ministry of the Freedmen, and whilst in reference 
to the last named paper they recognize the deep obligation of 
the country and the African race to the late venerated and be- 
loved President, and also the peculiar fitness of such a monu- 
ment as is contemplated to his memory, they are not prepared 
to recommend to the Assembly any immediate and definite 
action on the subject. he character of the higher institutions 
to be established must, in a great measure, depend on the gene- 
ral policy to be inaugurated by the church in reference to the 
African race. What that policy should be, your Committee do 
not feel that they have data sufficient to determine, or time, if 
they had the data, sufficient properly to digest. They there- 
fore determined to recommend that these papers be referred to 
the Committee on Freedmen, with directions to consider the 
whole subject of the policy of the church in reference to the 
African race, and report to the next Assembly; empowering 
them, however, to make such temporary arrangements for 
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higher instruction during the current year as to them may seem - 
necessary. 

Your Committee recommend the adoption of the following 
resolutions: 

Resolved, 1. That the General Assembly recognizing and re- 
joicing in the adorable providence that has given civil liberty 
to nearly four millions of the enslaved African race; recog- 
nizing also that the hope of that race, not only for the world to 
come, but also for this world, is in their possession of the gospel, 
that only by its influences can they be elevated to the proper 
standing of freemen, and that without its influences they must 
still further deteriorate physically, mentally, morally, and 
spiritually. Recognizing further that the elevation of that peo- 
~ ple in our midst is essential to the highest interests of our own 
race and of our beloved country, and is in order to the evange- 
lization of the land of their fathers and the consequent fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy that Ethiopia shall stretch out her hands 
unio God—in the belief also that the system of truth taught by 
our church, and the policy established by her in church exten- 
sion, are in order to the highest development of that now de- 
graded people—hereby declares that, in its judgment, it is the 
duty of the Presbyterian Church, as patriots, as philanthropists, 
as Christians, at once to enter upon and vigorously cultivate 
the field that God has opened before them. 

Resolved, 2. That a Committee consisting of nine ministers 
and nine ruling elders be appointed by this Assembly, to be 
styled the General Assembly’s Committee on Freedmen, and 
whose location shall be in the city of Pittsburg, Pa., to whom 
shall be committed, during the existence of present exigencies, 
and until the Assembly shall otherwise order, the religious and 
educational interests of so many of that people as may be brought 
under their influence. 

Resolved, 8. That the members of this Committee be arranged 
in three classes, consisting each of three ministers and three 
elders, the places of the members of the first class to be vacated 
at the termination of one year, those of the second class at the 
expiration of two years, and those of the third class at the expi- 
ration of three years, so that these ministers and these elders 
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may be elected-each for the full term of three years, every year 
after the present. 

Resolved, 4. That the Committee be directed to organize the 
third Wednesday of June next, at ten o'clock, A. M., in the 
lecture room of the First Presbyterian Church of Pittsburg, 
Pa., and that the Stated Clerk of the General Assembly be 
directed to give official notice to each of his appointment. And 
thereafter the said Committee shall hold its annual meeting on 
the third Wednesday of June, at ten o’clock, A. M., in the city 
of Pittsburg, and a majority of its members shall always be a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 

Resolved, 5. That the Committee be empowered to receive, 
hold, and disburse all funds that may be contributed by the 
church and by individuals to the end contemplated; to employ 
such missionaries and teachers, and to secure such buildings as 
to them may seem necessary; and, in general, to take supervi- 
sion of the whole field, yet so as not to interfere in their opera- 
tions with the work already committed to the different Boards 
of the church. 

Resolved, 6. That to this Committee be referred the overture 
of the Presbytery of Leavenworth, and the memorial on the 
establishment of the “Lincoln Memorial College,’ with direc- 
tions to consider the whole subject of the policy of the church 
in reference to the education of the African race, and report to 
the next Assembly. 

Resolved, 7. That the Committee be empowered to make such 
temporary arrangements for the higher instruction of the freed- 
men during the current year, as to them may seem necessary. 

Resolved, 8. That this Committee, as fast as in their judgment 
they deem it consistent with the interests of the tause com- 
mitted to them, be and hereby are directed to transfer to the 
Boards of the church such parts of their work as may belong to 
the specific objects of their several Boards. 

Resolved, 9. That until the organization of the Committee, 
the existing committees be directed to continue the supervision 
and direction of the work as already inaugurated by them, and 
that they be instructed, upon their organization thereof, to 
transfer to them all papers, documents, property and moneys 
then in their hands, or under their control pertaining to their work. 
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Resolved, 10. That two pages of the Home and Foreign 
Record be set apart to the use of the Committee. 

The Committee recommended as the Assembly’s Committee 
on Freedmen the following ministers and ruling elders: 

Ministers—Rev. Messrs. Breed, Nixon, Colt, Logan, Howard, 
Paxton, Wilson, Allison, and Murray. 

Riling Hlders—Messrs. McKnight, Cameron, McCord, Bake- 
well, Patterson, Leonard, and Greyson. 

This report was adopted, and on a subsequent day Dr. 
Wood, from the Committee on Bills and Overtures, reported on 
the memorial of John A. Jacobs, Esq., of Kentucky, in relation 
to his offer of $5,000, to found an institution for the education 
of freedmen, and with special reference to training suitable per- 
sons among them for the ministry. The memorialist requests 
that, as certain preliminaries are to be arranged, the whole mat- 
ter be referred to a special committee, of which the Rev. R. J. 
Breckinridge, D. D., shall be chairman, which shall take it into 
consideration, and report to the next Assembly. As this is all 
the memorialist expects at present, the Committee on Bills and 
Overtures recommend the appointment and reference asked for. 

The report was adopted, and the Moderator appointed the 
following committee: Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, D. D., Rev. E. 
P. Humphrey, D. D., Rev. W. L. Breckinridge, D. D., Rev. R. 
L. Stanton, D. D., J. A. Jacobs, Esq., Rev. James Wood, D. D., 
A. E. Chamberlain, Esq., 8. A. Bonner, Esq., and Professor O. 
Beattie. 

As the Ashmun is an institution already established and in 
successful operation, organized for the special object contem- 
plated in the foregoing resolution, it is to be hoped that the 
Committee may consider whether, in the present state of the 
country, it would not be wiser to concentrate the efforts of the 
church on that institution, than to attempt to found two or 
more seminaries for the same purpose. 


Church Extension. ' 
Rev. John G. Riheldaffer, chairman of the Committee on the 
Board of Church Extension, made the following report: 
States that since April 1, 1864, seventy-two churches have 
applied for aid, amounting in the aggregate to $42,272.44; 
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adding to these the applications on file and undisposed of, the 
Board had under consideration during the year one hundred 
and fourteen applications, asking for $64,382. During the 
year, fifteen applications, asking for $3,700, were stricken from 
the file, because they had not furnished the requisite information 
in the two years allowed for that purpose. There remained on 
file and undisposed of April 1, 1865, applications from thirty- 
six churches, amounting to $35,389. During the year appro- 
priations were made for sixty-two churches, amounting in 
the aggregate to $24,127.26. Appropriations amounting to 
$2,662.50 were during the year withdrawn from eleven 
churches, which had not called for them in the two years to 
which they were limited. From April 1, 1865, fifty-three 
churches drew their appropriations, amounting to $17,694.26. 
In the ten years of the existence of the Board, appropriations 
have been made to five hundred and sixty-six different churches; 
eighty of these were aided by special appropriations, for which 
the Board took no responsibility. As nearly as can be ascer- 
tained, the remaining churches cost $976,577, or an average of 
$2,009.42 each. The balance unappropriated, on hand April 
1, 1864, was $338,051.26. The receipts from all sources during 
this year were $38,796.98, of which sum $21,927.20 were from 
seven hundred and fifty-one churches. The available means 
therefore of the year were $71,848.24. The expenditures of 
the year were $20,326.42. Balance in hand April 1, 18685, 
$51,521.82. There were however unpaid at that time liabilities 
amounting to $27,473.17, leaving as the unpledged balance 
$24,048.65. Ten years of church extension work through this 
Board. In that time its receipts have been $252,366.89, and 
formal appropriations amounting to $203,316.27 have been 
made to five hundred and sixty-six different churches, being an 
average of $359.22 to each. For nearly eleven years prior to 
the organization of the present Board, the General Assembly 
conducted the work of church extension through a committee 
of the Board of Domestic Missions, and in that time made 
appropriations to three hundred and eighty-two churches, and 
received donations. amounting to $68,544.06. Since 1844 the 
church has aided in the erection of nine hundred and forty- 
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eight different churches, and has raised $320,910.93 for that 
purpose. 

The Rev. H. I. Coe, Secretary of the Board, said he con- 
sidered the past year one of progress. The contributions have 
risen from $25,000 to $29,000. The number of churches aided 
from forty-seven to sixty-two. The appropriations have risen 
122 per cent. over the appropriations of last year. So that 
notwithstanding the civil war our work has kept pace, and more 
than kept pace, with our expectations and hopes. We need 
your contributions, brethren, but not more’ than we need your 
prayers for this Board, that it may have wisdom to direct all 
its affairs aright. 


Board of Publication. 

Dr. Howard, from the Committee on the Board of Publication, 
submitted the following report: 

The Committee to whom was referred the Annual Report of 
the Board of Publication, report: That they have examined the 
Report of the Board, and the minutes of the Board and of the 
Executive Committee, and recommend the approval of these 
minutes, and respectfully submit the following resolutions as an 
expression of their judgment in relation to this important enter- 
prise of the church. 

Resolved, 1. That every successive year affords additional 
evidence that the Board of Publication is a most efficient agency 
in disseminating and defending Divine truth, and whilst the 
General Assembly rejoices in the increasing usefulness of the 
Board, it approves of the fidelity, discretion, and vigour with 
which its affairs are conducted. 

Resolved, 2. That it is specially gratifying to the Assembly 
that the Board, in obedience to the calls both of piety and of 
patriotism, has continued to make liberal contributions of its 
publications to the army and navy, to the sick and wounded 
soldiers and sailors in our hospitals, to military prisoners, and 
to many among those whom God, in his righteous providence, 

_ has delivered from bondage, and affectionately urges upon the 
churches the importance of a still more liberal co-operation in a 
work which, in itself, is so excellent, and which has been so 
signally favoured by God. 
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Resolved, 8. That the endeavours of the Board to furnish the 
children and youth of our church and country with a litera- 
ture not only adapted to interest them and beget a love of read- 
ing, but to cultivate their taste, to improve their understandings, 
and, by the grace of God, to purify their hearts, meets with the 
heartiest approval of the Assembly; and it is recommended, 
with special emphasis, to all who love our beloved Zion, and de- 
sire the improvement and salvation of our dear youth, by every 
means to aid the Board in this most important department of 
labour. 

Resolved, 4. That the Assembly, following the example of 
former Assemblies, renews its recommendation of the Home and 
Foreign Record and the Sabbath-School Visitor, and while it 
desires the Board to make these periodicals, especially the for- 
mer, if possible more attractive, it urges our people to use every 
means to give them a wider circulation. 

Resolved, 5. That the temporary increase of salaries autho- 
rized by the Board, on account of the continued increased cost 
of living, be approved; whilst, at the same time, the Assembly 
reminds the Board of the urgent necessity of husbanding its 
resources, and as speedily as possible, in regard to salaries and 
all other expenses, returning to the lower rates of former times. 

Resolved, 6. That the General Assembly direct the attention 
of the Board to the importance of a more extensive distribution 
of the books, tracts and papers of the Board throughout all the 
churches of our connection, and urges every pastor and church 
session to see that the pure literature of our church, subject as 
it is in advance of issue to careful examination, is circulated in 
preference to any other. To this end prominent laymen and 
the superintendents and teachers of Sabbath-schools should be 
furnished with the well-arranged Deseriptive Catalogue of the 
Board; and in many instances care should be taken to secure 
the occasional visits of a colportear. While not depreciating 
the merits of other religious publishing societies, we are sure 
that the Presbyterian Board of Publication, judged by its works, 
has no superior; and it is due to the interests of religion and of . 
the church, that preference should be accorded to it. 

It has come to the notice of your Committee, that in the city 
of Cincinnati there is no full supply of our publications, and 
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even in the city of New York the tracts of our Board cannot be 
obtained unless directly ordered from Philadelphia. In all the 
central cities it would be well that there should be a depository, 
where all the publications of the Board could be procured; and 
if the Board itself has not the means at its command to secure 
this, the churches of these large cities should establish such de- 
positories, that the members, and especially the youth of the 
church, may become more familiar with the products of our 
Presbyterian press, and be brought more thoroughly under the 
influence of the doctrinal and practical culture thus afforded. 

Resolved, 7. That the Board be authorized to hold their an- 
nual meetings on the fourth Tuesday in June of each year, in- 
stead of the second Tuesday, as heretofore directed by a reso- 
lution of the Assembly. 

The Rev. Dr. Schenck, Corresponding Secretary of the Board, 
upon invitation, addressed the Assembly. He remarked that 
the printed Report of the Board, now in the hands of members, 
gives a synopsis of its work: He would, therefore, select but a 
few points which he desired to press upon the attention of the 
Assembly. The members of the Board all feel grateful for the 
success of the past year—a year during which an advance has 
been made in every department of the Board’s work; and it has 
received greater evidences of favour from pastors and churches 
than ever before. 

The Board has during the past year issued fifty new volumes, 
besides many tracts and smaller publications. He would call 
attention to the new alphabetical and descriptive catalogue of 
the Board’s publications—a neat volume of about five hundred 
pages—now in the hands of members. 

He would first direct attention to the recent additions made 
by the Board to its Sabbath-school literature. We feel that 
this department of our work greatly needs the increased atten- 
tion of our churches. Many painful facts bearing upon this 
subject come constantly to his knowledge. Manuscripts are 
often rejected by us because there is not enough religion— 
enough of Christ in them. Yet these same manuscripts go to 
other publishers and societies. They are published; they be- 
come popular. He has even seen them in the libraries of our 
own Sabbath-schools. Yet many of these books contain teach- 
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ings directly antagonistic to our faith. He therefore besought 
ministers and elders to endeavour to circulate our own books. 
We endeavour to teach our children our own faith and the doc- 
trines taught in the catechisms and standards of our church. 

The Board has had before it the question of employing fiction 
and narratives in its Sabbath-school publications. At first, as 
you are aware, it adopted the rule of publishing no book that was 
not made up entirely of facts. But our books were not read, they 
remained unsold. Perhaps this was one extreme. Another is 
reading which tends to debauch and enfeeble the minds of chil- 
dren. We try to pursue a middle course. We reject every- 
thing like love tales of the sentimental novel style; everything 
that is unnatural and unreasonable. We try in this matter to 
follow the Saviour’s example. He used parables. Bunyan 
wrote in allegory. We use narratives, conversations, incidents 
that are probable and natural, and founded on familiar things. 
And we are adding to these books month by month. 

One word as to the Sabbath-school Visitor. Other societies 
publish their children’s papers by thousands, and they are taken 
in Presbyterian Sunday-schools, where ours is never seen. We 
do not always get ours into our own schools, though it is just as 
good, and though we try to make it instructive and useful. 

A few words as to distributions. During the year we have 
had in commission one hundred and twenty-six colporteurs—not 
as many as we wanted and would have employed. We want 
more men—men of sound health, ardent piety, and correct 
judgment, and we are ready to commission such. We ask you 
not to recommend to us feeble, indiscreet men. 

We have had a little army of non-commissioned colporteurs. 
Officers, chaplains, hospital stewards and nurses, have engaged 
in this work voluntarily. It is estimated that at least seven 
hundred and fifty thousand soldiers have received our publica- 
tions since the beginning of the war. And God has blessed this 
work in the conviction, conversion, and salvation, of these our 
beloved defenders. A great work has: also been done in our 
hospitals. We constantly receive letters describing most touch- 
ingly the eagerness with which the sick in our hospitals stretch 
out their hands for the tracts and books taken to them. We 
have also supplied from thirty thousand to forty thousand 
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prisoners with religious reading. It has always been most grate- 
fully received, and has deeply affected the minds and hearts of 
those who have received it, leading them to believe they were 
among men who loyed, instead of hating them. We have 
received many a letter from rebel officers, thanking us, and say- 
ing:—‘* When we get home we will tell our people what has 
been done for us;”’ and I doubt not that in this way much has 
been done to make Southern men feel more kindly towards the 
North. 

We have also supplied the two Committees on the Education 
of Freedmen with what they wanted, and have assured them that 
we would continue to supply them to the extent of our ability. 

We have co-operated cordially with the Christian Commission, 
having given it sixty thousand volumes of our publications, and 
$2,000 worth, in addition, were voted to it a few days since. | 

He adverted to the great field now open to us in the South. 
Already demands come up from it for our publications, and we 
have three or four colporteurs there. We have one in New 
Orleans, one in Newbern, and another along the Southern 
coast. He hoped to be able to send a flood of our publications 
all over that country. Our Southern brethren, after their 
secession, organized a Southern Board of Publication. When 
the war broke out, we had $15,000 or $16,000 worth of stock 
in that section. ‘This was gathered up and taken to Richmond. 
It was burned there when the city was evacuated, and now there 
is nothing there—none of our publications, except old ones, in 
the South. So, brethren, give us funds, that we may meet 
these pressing demands upon us. He closed by urging mem- 
bers to read the last Annual Report. 


Board of Education. 


The Rev. D. J. Waller, from the Committee on the Board of 
Education, presented the following report: 

The Committee on the Annual Report of the Board of Educa- 
tion would respectfully report, that every facility has been 
afforded them for a thorough examination of the proceedings 
and financial condition of the Board. After perusal of its 
minutes, and careful consideration of the whole subject, your 
Committee are unanimously of opinion that the administration 
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of the officers of this important arm of the church’s service has 
been faithful, efficient, and judicious. 

Having reached this conclusion, the Committee were startled, 
and deeply grieved, by the announcement that the Correspond- 
ing Secretary of this Board, Rev. William Chester, D. D., had 
been removed by death. His labours and his life were termi- 
nated on Tuesda¥ afternoon of the present week, in the city of 
Washington. We fondly anticipated meeting him on the floor 
of this Assembly; but alas! his familiar form shall be seen and 
his voice be heard no nfore in earthly courts. 

The interests of the Board have been much less injuriously 
affected by the great rebellion than might have been feared. 
Yet we hope the return of peace will bring a brighter day of 
prosperity to this, in common with all the organizations of 
Christian effort. 

Your Committee would most respectfully recommend the fol- 
lowing resolutions, viz. 

Resolved, That the Assembly commend the Board of Educa- 
tion to the confidence and renewed liberality of all our churches. 

Resolved, That Christian parents are exhorted renewedly 
and prayerfully to consider their duty to the Lord in training 
their children for his service in the ministry of the gospel. 

Resolved, That the Board be charged by the Assembly with 
the duty of looking carefully over the claims of the colleges 
which may apply for aid or endowments, and in view of their 
location and prospective success and usefulness, to recommend 
to Christian liberality only those which, in the deliberate judg- 
ment of the Board, give encouraging promise of speedy and 
permanent usefulness. 

Resolved, That the Assembly earnestly recommend to our 
congregations in which circumstances will permit, the establish- 
ment of parochial schools. And for the encouragement of such, 
the Board is hereby directed to senda copy of its last Annual 
Report to each church session in our connection. 

Resolved, That in view of the marked manifestation of God’s 
favour and blessing upon the observance in the past, that this 
General Assembly recommend that all our churches unite with 
other Christian bodies in setting apart the last Thursday in 
February as a day of prayer for the outpouring of the Holy 
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Spirit upon our children and youth, and especially upon those 
assembled in the schools, colleges, and all institutions of learn- 
ing in our land; and that a collection be taken on that day for 
the College Fund of the Board. 

Mr. Waller remarked that, in behalf of the ‘Committee, he 
would briefly call the attention of the Assembly to two—and 
only two—features of the Report. The first was the resolution 
on the recommendation of colleges by the Board. We all feel 
that it is a great evil, and one from which the church has 
severely suffered, to plant colleges unnecessarily. In this 
way we get many of sickly growth. Some overlooking seems 
necessary, by which those promising to be useful, and only such, 
may be recommended for endowment. ‘The second feature was 
the subject of parochial schools. This is an important matter, 
and one to which the attention of church sessions should be 
more generally directed. Hence the recommendation of the 
circulation of the last Annual Report of the Board. Many of 
our elders never see these reports. 

Rev. Thomas McCauley, Assistant Secretary of the Board, 
was then invited to address the Assembly. He said:—Mr. 
Moderator, I thank the Assembly for its kindness in changing 
the order of the day for my convenience. An overwhelming 
providence necessitates me to represent the Board of Education 
upon this occasion. When I parted from Dr. Chester in Phila- 
delphia, as he was leaving for Washington, he said, ‘I will meet 
you at the Assembly in Pittsburg.’’ I was greatly surprised 
to hear from him that he would be unable to be present at the 
opening session. ‘‘But,’’ said he, “get matters for our Board 
in train, and I will be there to\attend to the publie presen- 
tation of the cause.’ You all know how we were startled 
yesterday by the announcement that he died in the city of 
Washington, on Tuesday afternoon, at half-past three o’clock, 
of typhoid pneumonia. [The speaker here paid an affecting 
tribute to the memory of the late venerable Corresponding 
Secretary of the Board.] 

In reference to the report and resolutions, he would not 
detain the Assembly at length, but he would, call attention to 
two points. The first was, the number of candidates for the 
ministry. It is true that we can congratulate ourselves that 
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this Board has sent over three thousand men into the ministry. 
But the number of candidates has been less during the last than 
in the preceding year. Why is this? Hvidently because our 
young men do not receive a proper presentation of the claims of 
the ministry upon them, and of their duty to enter it. When we 
call to mind the number of our young men who have entered 
the army, have we not a right to expect the church to appeal 
to parents to instruct and teach their children that the claims 
of the gospel ministry upon them are urgent? Will you not go 
home and press this matter upon them, that the increase in the 
number of our candidates may be as great as the demands of 
the country are urgent? A mother, when condoled with on 
the loss of two sons, who had died in the service of their coun- 
try, replied that she had a thrd, whom her country could have 
if it needed him! Christian parent, have you no son for 
Christ? Will you not urge the claims of the ministry upon 
your sons? I do not mean to Jay down the rule that every 
converted and pious young man should enter the ministry; but 
I do mean that its claims should be earnestly presented to 
every one with suitable qualifications for the office. 

My second point is: The duty recommended to be imposed 
upon the Board in the way of recommending institutions of 
learning. The difficulty is just here: Every congregation or 
community which thinks that its field demands an institution 
feels that it has a right to demand a recommendation from the 
Board, and to hold it responsible for its endowment. So it 
comes for our recommendation. Heretofore we have not felt it 
our province to give such sanctions. We have thus been brought 
somewhat in contrast with the Western College Society, which 
endorses or disapproves as its judgment dictates. This is a 
grave and important question. By this resolution you give 
us a right, to say what institutions shall be allowed to apply to 
our churches for aid, and what shall be denied that privilege. 

The past year has been one of unusual prosperity. Our 
finances were never in a better condition, and so it is with our 
schools and colleges. During the year appropriations have 
been made to twenty-four institutions, with 2000 students. 
We could just as easily have disbursed $50,000. Take away 
the contributions of one man, and our fund for schools and 
colleges has not however received $2000. Could we increase 
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our interest in this work, we could effectually occupy the des- 
titute fields before us. Let us arise and address ourselves to 
this work; let us realize that God is giving us opportunities, 
and let us wipe away the reproach that is sometimes cast upon 
the Old-school Presbyterian Church, that it is not aggressive. 
We have not been loyal to our own systém. Strip the Papacy 
of her school power to-day, and it would have no existence in 
a generation. Our machinery is better than hers. Let us use 
it, and accomplish what God has designed us to achieve. 


Fund for Disabied Ministers. 


The Committee on the Report of the Trustees of the Assem- 
bly, in relation to the Fund for Disabled’ Ministers, &c., would 
respectfully submit the following resolutions to the attention 
and consideration of this body:, 

Resolved, 1. That it is a matter for congratulation that each 
succeeding year shows a growing attachment on the part of our 
churches and members to this important cause of benevolence, 
which is manifested by increased contributions. 

Resolved, 2. That we express our pleasure in view of the 
fact that our disabled ministers, and destitute widows and 
orphans of deceased ministers, have had their wants readily 
and cheerfully supplied by the officers of this fund, so far as 
proper applications for aid have been presented to them. 

Resolved, 8. That the friends of this cause throughout our 
churches be encouraged to continue their liberality, inasmuch 
as the demand upon this fund will no doubt be considerably 
increased the present year. 

Resolved, 4. That the report on this subject presented by 
the Trustees be appended to the Minutes of the Assembly, and 
be printed by the Board of Publication for the use of the 
churches and ministers. 

On motion, Rev. Dr. Jones, the secretary of the Trustees, 
was invited to address the Assembly. He said he came to give 
an account of his stewardship, but had no time for extended 
details. The report of the Trustees would be sent to members, 
and he hoped they would do what is not always done—read it. 
The distributions have amounted, during the past year, to 
$17,530—an excess of $4570 over any previous year. Aid 
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has been afforded to fifty-eight widows, forty-three ministers, 
and four families of orphans—in all to four hundred persons. 
He had letters from disabled ministers and widows, with large 
families of children, expressing their gratitude for the aid 
afforded them. He noticed the fact that increased contributions 
to the Permanent Fund evinced an increased interest in the 
work, and noticed the liberal conditional offers of several bene- 
volent persons to that fund. Although those propositions had 
not met with the favour expected, he hoped they would be more 
favourably received. This fund is already exerting a good 
influence in inducing many of our ministers to engage in 
domestic missionary work, who would not otherwise do so, for 
fear that, when broken down, their families and themselves 
would be left in poverty. They now know they will be pro- 
vided for. The Trustees are more and more confirmed in the 
opinion that the present method of raising and disbursing these 
funds is the best that can be adopted. It was approved by the 
last Assembly. The Assembly can have no conception of the 
amount of relief afforded in this way, and he earnestly invoked 
an active and extended co-operation. 


Foreign Missions. 


The Rev. Dr. Bannard presented the following report from 
the Committee on the Board of Foreign Missions: 

The Standing Committee on the Board of Foreign Missions 
respectfully report to the Assembly that their examination of 
its records impresses them with the conviction that the church 
is called to devout thanksgiving to God for his special favour 
to this cause. The past year has been marked by extreme 
anxiety and threatened embarrassment, and also by hopeful | 
progress and happy deliverances. No operations of the Board 
have been suspended, no missionaries recalled from their fields 
nor detained at home, as seemed at one time probable; but, on 
the other hand, the work has gone forward, though in some 
cases on a restricted scale. All who have been ready have © 
been sent forth, the claims of the Board have been met, and 
the year ended with a small surplus in the treasury. Friends 
abroad, and the churches at home, have contributed with unpre- 
cedented liberality to its funds, so that a larger amount has 
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been received than in any previous year of its history, while 
its affairs have been conducted with the marked prudence, 
economy, and skill, which have prevailingly characterized its 
official management. For these things the Assembly is called 
to thank God, while it ascribes to him all the glory. 

The report also calls for.a devout recognition of the hand of 
God in the removal by death of an unusual number of the 
efficient friends and servants of the Board—two of them prized 
and faithful missionaries, who fell suddenly at their posts by 
the hand of violence—two of them valued members of the 
Executive Committee, and another the first corresponding 
secretary of the Society which was the germ of this Board, 
and who continued its warm friend to the close of his long and 
honoured life. While the Assembly rejoices in the marked 
favour shown this cause during the year, they also mourn 
the loss of these and others of its active friends and faithful 
labourers. 

In view, further, of the condition and claims of this Board, 
as indicated by its Report, the Committee recommend the fol- 
lowing action to the Assembly: 

Resolved, 1. That the work of Foreign Missions calls for 
expansion. The results achieved encourage the church to 
greater efforts. The.success secured imposes the necessity of 
more labourers and larger expenditures. Past retrenchment 
demands liberal outlays now that our civil war is ended. The 
prayers and wants of our brethren in the field, the field itself 
white to the harvest, the loss occasioned by age, infirmity and 
death among its labourers, all appeal for an increase of men and 
means; while the voice of God’s providence, in his favour to this 
work, clearly says to his church, “Go forward.” 

Resolved, 2. That the contributions of the church the past 
year have proved her ability to sustain this cause with in- 
creased liberality in the future. Her resources have multi- 
plied as her bounty has abounded. While she has responded 
with a generous hand to the many and pressing calls of the 
home and foreign field, especially for the army, God has ful- 
filled his promise to “them that honour him with their sub- 
stance,’ and thus placed at her disposal larger means, and 
encouraged her to larger liberality. 
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Resolved, 3. That the promptness, energy, and abundance 
with which our young men have come forward during the past 
year to engage in our armies for the defence of our nation in its 
war against rebellion, should encourage Christians to pray for 
that increased devotion of our sons to the service of Christ, 
which is demanded to provide ministers and missionaries to go 
into the fields which are now open'to hear the gospel. And it 
is our earnest hope that the church may testify her gratitude 
to God for the great deliverances and blessings which he has 
vouchsafed to our nation by increased efforts for the extension 
of Christ’s kingdom in foreign lands. 

Resolved, 4. That the General Assembly is impressed, with 
the vital necessity of fervent and effectual prayer for the Holy 
Spirit to give success to the agencies employed by this Board 
for the spread of the gospel. The truth is preached, the seed 
sown, schools planted, churches formed, and the Bible distri- 
buted; but what is needed beyond all other things, and to give 
effect to all the plans pursued, is the mighty power of God’s 
Spirit. The efficacy of prayer for home interests, as well as 
the Divine promise, encourages the church to more impor- 
tunity for God’s blessing on the work abroad; while all the 
interests of that work, and all the labourers in it, unite in the 
entreaty, ‘Brethren, pray for us!” 

The Moderator, being Corresponding Secretary of the Board, 
was invited to address the Assembly. He would not detain the 
Assembly by any extended statements, but would touch briefly 
upon one or two points only. And the first is one which comes 
up in all our thoughts. We say never before was it the deeper 
duty of the church to put forth efforts to spread the gospel 
among the whites and freedmen of the South. That is true, . 
and these objects do not conflict. We are called to both. 
Missionary piety—that which brought our Lord from heaven— 
will alone save the church. And yet we are doing one hun- 
dred-fold more to spread the gospel at home than abroad. Our 
missionary work embraces all kinds of evangelistic labour— 
education, church extension, publication, and missions—and the 
people abroad have few friends to plead for them. But foreign 
missions are popular, we say. So they are with some—others 
call them fanatical. 
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It is also true that we are called to enlarged efforts abroad. 
Four years ago we felt this. Then everything looked gloomy. 
It seemed as if we were to be overtaken in a storm, and we 
reefed sails. From that day to this we have not been without 
anxiety. Yet, praise to God’s grace, the work has gone for- 
ward, in some respects more prosperously than ever. The 
result is a call for a great enlargement of our efforts. [He here 
read a letter from the Rev. Mr. Mackey, of Corisco, Africa, 
urgently appealing for additional labourers, for the purpose of 
occupying new stations.| Brethren, we should hear this call of - 
God’s providence. We need more labourers also in New Gre- 
nada, Brazil, and other countries. After all, what are five or 
six millions in our country, compared with the millions in Siam, 
India, and China? I do not wish to make an argument on this 
subject. I merely lay the facts before you. 

We were touched to tears as a brother alluded to the graves 
of our brethren in the South, calling us to preagh the gospel 
there. But surely the bones of those who have left the endear- 
ments of home to preach the gospel to the heathen, have linked 
us to India and China and other lands, and call us to preach 
Christ there also. I would like to speak upon the subject of 
training a native ministry, and of establishing native schools, 
but time will not permit. Not at all satisfied with what he had 
said, he would leave the subject, with the remark, that we must 
enlarge our efforts, respond to the calls of Providence, and move 
forward. 

Domestie Missions. 

The Rev. J. C. Lord, D. D., from the Committee on the Board 
of Domestic Missions, presented the following report: 

The Committee to whom was referred the Annual Report of 
the Board of Domestic Missions, would represent to the General 
Assembly, that, in their judgment, no report since the organ- 
ization of this Board has been fraught with deeper interest, or 
furnished more satisfactory evidence of the wisdom and vigour 
with which its affairs have been prosecuted. It is manifest that 
the Board have been mindful of the signs of the times, and have 
been preparing to meet the enlarged responsibilities which God, 
in his wondrous providence toward our beloved land, has de- 
volved upon them. 
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The Committee recommend the adoption, by the Assembly, 
of the following resolutions, viz. 
1. That in view of the vast field for missionary labour opened 


up before the church by the termination of the war, and the © 


re-establishment of the government, the Assembly enjoin upon 
the churches under their charge, renewed effort and increased 
liberality to meet this great enlargement of the missionary work 
to which God in his providence so manifestly calls them; and 
particularly, by every means in their power, to increase the 
number of labourers in this field, now white for the harvest, and 
the occupation of which is hindered more by a deficiency of men 
than of means. 

2. That the Assembly approve of the action of the Board in 
the extra appropriation of twenty-five per cent., which they 
have been enabled to send to our missionaries at a time when it 
was demanded by their necessities, and when their faithful and 
devoted labours in their distant fields were under the pressure 
of a monetary crisis now happily passed. 

3. That this General Assembly direct the Board of Domestic 
Missions to take prompt and effectual measures to restore and 
build up the Presbyterian congregations in the Southern States 
of this Union, by the appointment and support of prudent and 
devoted missionaries. 

4, That none be appointed but those who give satisfactory 
evidence of their loyalty to the national government, and that 
they are in cordial sympathy with the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America in her 
testimony on doctrine, loyalty, and freedom. 

5. That special efforts be made to instruct and evangelize, 
and gather into churches, on a credible profession of faith, the 
coloured population. 

6. That in view of the extensive and urgent demand for pious 
and loyal ministers, elders and teachers in the Southern States, 
such be earnestly recommended to direct their course to that 
now opening and inviting field, as presenting a loud call from 
the Lord Jesus Christ to pass over and help to rebuild that part 
of the American Zion which has been so sadly laid waste by the 
rebellion and civil war. 


¥ 
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7. That the Board of Domestic Missions be and are hereby 
authorized to substitute the word Home for Domestic, in 
title of said Board, and take the measures necessary to secure 
from the Legislature of Pennsylvania a change in the charter. 

8. The Committee would further respectfully report, that 
agreeably to the order of the General Assembly, the books of 
the Board have been presented to them, and examined and 
approved. 

The Rev. Dr. Lord did not desire to consume time, but would 
briefly advocate the principles of the report. Divine Provi- 
dence has now opened before this Board such a field as the 
world never saw before, and yet he felt that it was one of great 
complication and difficulty. He alluded to the ignorance of 
the slave population. ‘Their masters never objected to the 
presentation of the word of God to their slaves; and the in- 
culcation of moral truth, unless in some rare cases. Yet this 
oral instruction was not enough. ‘These persons now need 
something of a different character. And then there is a white 
population at the South which needs the gospel. They have 
never had it. The system of domestic slavery prohibited this. 
He never heard any harm of these men. ‘They are seldom 
seen in courts. ‘They are courageous—Southern men are 
courageous—and they have proved their courage on many a 
hard-fought battle-field. Their claims upon us are at least 
equal to those of the blacks. I think our duty is—Ist. To the 
whites. 2d. To the blacks. But the whole field is now open, 
and we must attend to both. I understand—though I cannot 
vouch for the fact—that our New-school brethren have just 
directed ten pastors of their communion to enter this field. 
The work of this Board seems almost, if not quite, equal to 
that of the Board of Foreign Missions. 

A few words as to the resolution specifying the qualifications 
of domestic missionaries sent South. The church looks to 
the Assembly for guidance and direction in this matter, and 
we should move in it. We should send none but loyal men— 
men heartily in sympathy with us and opr utterances. We 
want no men who sympathize with the monstrous doctrines, . 
practices, and teachings of the South. I thought I would not, 
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but I will read an extract from a tract which I have in my pos- 
session. But I will not give the name of the author. The 
tract was published by the Evangelical Tract Society, Peters- 
burg, Virginia. Its number is 215, and its title is, “Our 
Danger and our Duty.” Dr. Lord then read the following 
extract : 

“Public spirit will not have reached the height which the 
exigency demands, until we have relinquished all fastidious 
notions of military etiquette, and have come to the point of 
expelling the enemy by any and every means that God has put 
in our power. We are not fighting for military glory; we are 
fighting for a home and for a national existence. We are not 
aiming to display our skill in tactics and generalship; we are 
aiming to show ourselves a free people, worthy to possess, and 
able to defend the institutions of our fathers. What signifies 
it to us how the foe is vanquished, provided it is done? Be- 
cause we have not weapons of the most approved workmanship, 
are we to sit still and see our soil overrun, and our wives and 
children driven from their homes, while we have in our hands 
other weapons that can equally do the work of death? Are 
we to perish, if we cannot conquer by the technical rules of 
scientific warfare? Are we to sacrifice our country to military 
punctilio? The thought is monstrous. We must be prepared 
to extemporize expedients. We must cease to be chary, either 
about our weapons or the means of using them.” 

Dr. Lord continued. We must have men purged of such 
sentiments as these, and must use extraordinary and special 
efforts to occupy this field. The North has paid millions of 
money, and poured out rivers of blood, in behalf of the poor 
men—white and black—of the South, and now we must give 
them the gospel. 

It was the decided conviction of the Committee that the care 
of the Freedmen, for a time at least, should not be left to 
the Board of Domestic Missions, but to a committee acting In 
codperation with it. And the general opinion of the Committee 
was, that such committee should be located at Pittsburg. 

The Rev. Dr. Janeway, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Board, by request, next addressed the Assembly. He remarked 
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that, after writing a long report, he did not feel like making a 
long speech. He would briefly state a few.facts. The Board 
has recently appointed an exploring agent to visit the South 
and South-west, and collect and report facts and the condition 
of matters there to the Board, that it may be able to act intel- 
ligently. We do not intend to commit ourselves to questions 
of policy as to church property. The churches at New Orleans 
and other places are held in trust, to be disposed of hereafter 
as may seem right and proper. Dr. Palmer’s church is in this 
condition. The receipts of the Board during the last year 
were within three thousand dollars of what they were during 
any year when the Southern churches were acting with us. 
Our great want is men. Our New-school brethren took three 
men from one Presbytery, and sent them to California, while 
we cannot get men for the same field and others in that section 
of the country. Offers are made to support men, if we will 
only pay their expenses out. Yet we-do not get them. What, 
under such circumstances, can we do? 

Dr. W. L. Breckinridge said he had no objection to the fourth 
resolution, so far as concerns the qualifications of missionaries 
to be sent South, but he was opposed to all interfering with 
church property. Property secured to us must be ours,—what 
legally belongs to others is theirs. To obviate this difficulty, 
Mr. Preston moved to substitute the word ‘congregations’ for 
“churches” in the third resolution, so that it might be under- 
stood, that the people, and not buildings, wére contemplated. 
This amendment was adopted. As was also that proposed by 
Dr. Monfort, to substitute the words ‘‘restore and build up’’ for 
the word “reclaim.’’ The Rev. Mr. Allen, of Nashville, argued 
strenuously in support of the resolution. He spoke feelingly 
of the desolation of the Southern churches, and insisted that 
none but loyal men could be usefully employed in their restora- 
tion. Dr. F. Buel urged the claims of California on the atten- 
tion of the Board, and the Rev. Mr. Adams, of Connecticut, 
presented New England as an important field for Presbyterian 
effort. He referred to the liberality and energy of the Unita- 
rians in disseminating their sentiments, and the numerous infidel 
tracts issued from the Hastern States, to prove the necessity of 
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the friends of truth directing their efforts to that quarter. With 
regard to the fourth resolution, C. A. Preston, Hsq., said he 
did not wish it to be understood that the Kentucky delegation 
were opposed to it; he was in favour of it, heart and soul. 
“What,” he asked, “had so alienated Northern and Southern 
people and separated churches? If we had never had a dis- 
loyal ministry, we should have been saved from the horrors of 
the rebellion.” As to the question what is loyalty, Dr. John 
C. Lord said it was defined in the resolution before the house 
to be ‘Cordial sympathy with the Presbyterian church in her 
testimony on doctrine, loyalty, and freedom.” Dr. S. R. Wilson, 
of Kentucky, made a powerful argument against the resolution 
under debate. In his introductory remarks, he pronounced a 
glowing eulogy on the late Dr. J. H. Thornwell, the supposed 
author of the tract published by the Evangelical Tract Society, 
Petersburg, Va., quoted by Dr. Lord. He denounced the inter- 
pretation put upon that tract as favouring assassination, as 
utterly unauthorized and slanderous. In explanation of the 
passage cited by Dr. Lord, he quoted the following paragraph, 
which stands in immediate connection with it, and which he 
contended shows that nothing was intended by the author 
beyond the use of the authorized mode of warfare. ‘The para- 
graph reads thus: 

‘““The end is to drive back our foes. If we cannot procure 
the best rifles, let us put up with the common guns of the 
country; if they tannot be had, with pikes, and axes, and toma- 
hawks; anything that will do the work of death is an effective 
instrument in a brave man’s hand. We should be ready for the 
regular battle or the partisan skirmish. If we are too weak to 
stand an engagement in the open field, we can waylay the foe, 
and harass and annoy him. We must prepare ourselves for a 
guerrilla war. The enemy must be conquered, and any method 
by which we can honourably do it must be resorted to. This is 
the kind of spirit which we want to see aroused among our 
people. If we cannot meet the enemy in the plain, we must 
betake ourselves to the swamps and the mountains, from whence 
we can pounce upon him at an unexpected moment. We must 
imitate the prowess of such patriots as Marion, Sumter, and 

Davie.”’ 


\ * 
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He objected to the resolution, that it made the Hxecutive - 
Committee of the Board the judge of loyalty. What standard 
was to regulate their judgment? What was loyalty at one 
time, is disloyalty at another; and what was loyalty in the judg- 
ment of one man, was disloyalty in the judgment of another 
man. In illustration of this vacillation and uncertainty, he 
referred to the fact that Dr. R. J. Breckinridge, whose devo- 
tion to the country no man doubts, in 1861, as chairman of a 
committee of the Synod of Kentucky, introduced a resolution, 
which the Synod adopted, pronouncing the action of the Assem- 
bly of that year, on the state of the country, to be “contrary 
to the word of God, as that word is interpreted in the Confess- 
ion of Faith of the Presbyterian Church;” and that being 
purely political, it was incompetent to a spiritual court, as well 
as injurious and divisive in its tendency. He also adduced the 
fact that the present Attorney-General of the United States, 
appointed by Mr. Lincoln, and retained in office by President 
Johnson, signed an address to the people of Kentucky in favour 
of maintaining an independent position, neither with the govern- 
ment nor with the seceding States; but in case an attempt was 
made to coerce the Southern States, then they should imme- 
diately take up arms against the government. This was loyalty 
in Kentucky in 1861. On the other extreme, he referred to 
the declaration of Dr. Musgrave, in the Assembly of 1864, to 
the effect that “he fully justified the government in all they 
had done in the way of military arrests, orders, and restraints ;”’ 
which would seem to imply that his standard of loyalty, at 
least for himself, was not merely fidelity to the government, 
but approbation of all its acts. With such divergent views ag 
to what loyalty is and requires, the speaker urged that it was 
wrong to commit the power of decision to any committee. 
He further objected that hitherto the rule was that the Board 
should appoint as missionaries—provided they had the means— 
those recommended by the Presbyteries, but now 4 new and in- 
vidious rule was to be adopted, and this rule operates unequally, 
If loyal men only are to be sent to the South, why should not 
the same rule be applied to the North? Besides, the resolution 
gives the Committee an inquisitorial power, calling upon them 
to sit in judgment, not only on overt acts, but on thoughts and 
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feelings; and exalts a conclave of half a dozen men in Philadel- 
phia above all the presbyteries of the church. For these and 
other reasons, Dr. Wilson not only opposed the resolution, but 
after its adoption, entered his protest against it on the minutes, 
in which he was joined by Messrs. Robert Morrison, Rutherford 
Douglass, and W. Scott Harbison. 

There does not seem to us to be any real objection to the 
resolution in question, except that it is unnecessary and likely 
to give needless offence. Some discretion must, of necessity, be 
lodged in the hands of every appointing Board; and every such 
' body must act on the rule of sending men into fields to which 
they are suited, and in which they are likely to be useful. No 
sane man would send, even before the rebellion, such a man as 
Dr. Palmer to labour in New England, nor such an one as 
Wendell Phillips to preach in South Carolina. No matter how 
orthodox or zealous such men might be, they could not be use- 
ful among those who refuse to listen to them. We take for 
granted that the Board of Domestic Missions, without any such 
instruction from the Assembly, would be very slow to send into 
the Southern States any men who would labour to keep alive 
dissatisfaction with the government, and to fan the dying 
embers of the rebellion. 


Union and Reunion. 

The subject of promoting a greater degree of unity of fellow- 
ship and action among evangelical denominations was intro- 
duced before the Assembly. 

Rey. Dr. West, after reading the proceedings and resolutions 
of a public meeting held in the city of Pittsburg, on the evening 
of the 22d May, offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the following committee be appointed, to act 
in concert with other committees similiarly appointed by other 
evangelical denominations, for the purpose of giving expression 
to our desire’ for more visible fellowship, and for securing a more 
vigorous co-operation in the defence of Protestant Christianity, 
as against the encroachment of Roman Catholicism and infidelity 
in our land: 

New York—Reyv. Dr. Rice, Robert Carter; Philadelphia— — 
Rev. Dr. Breed, John McArthur; Brooklyn—Rey. Dr. West, 
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Professor Eaton; Jersey City—Rev. Dr. Imbrie; Newark— | 
Rev. Dr. Craven, William Rankin, Jr.; Princeton—Rey. Dr. 
Green, Professor Stephen Alexander; Baltimore—Rev. Dr. 
Dickson; Pittsburg—Rev. Dr. Paxton, J. D. McCord; Alle- 
gheny City—Rev. Professor Wilson, Hon. Robert McKnight; 
Cincinnati—Rev. Dr. Andrew, A. E. Chamberlain; Danville— 
Rev. Dr. R. J. Breckinridge; Covington—Elder €. A. Preston; . 
St. Louis—Rev. Mr. Niccolls, Charles D. Drake; Chicago— 
Rey. Dr. Lord, Charles Crosby; Buffalo—Rey. Dr. Lord, Henry 
Howard; Washington—Rev. Dr. P. D. Gurley. 

Dr. West did not desire to consume the time of the Assembly 
by remarks. He presumed the Assembly felt the importance 
of the subject. He briefly sketched the movements of the 
Papacy during the present century. France is to-day more 
thoroughly papal than ever before. In our own country copies 
of Strauss and Renan are everywhere found on ferry-boats and 
in railway cars, and Catholicism is more potent than it has ever 
been since our'‘existence as a nation. It is strong at the ex- 
tremities—its power is weakest at its heart. The prospect now 
is that it will ere long control the great State of New York, and 
the cry from all quarters is for a union of all evangelical de- 
nominations against our two-fold common enemy—Romanism 
and Rationalism. The church of God needs to be waked up to 
this matter. 

Elder Herron gave an account of the rapid and alarming 
progress of Catholicism in Washington. The heart of the 
nation is in danger and must be cared for. He hoped the Com- 
mittee would meet there. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Dr. Wood, from the Committee on Bills and Overtures, 
reported 

Overture No. 8, from the Synod of the Pacific and several 
Presbyteries, on the subject of a reunion of the Old and New- 
school branches of the Presbyterian Church. The Committee 
recommend the adoption of the following resolutions : 

1. Resolved, That the General Assembly reiterate their for- 
mer expressions of fraternal feeling towards their brethren of 
the other branch of the Presbyterian Church, and their desire 
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for still more intimate relations, when the providence of God 
shall make it clear that this measure is expedient. 

2. Resolved, That in the judgment of this Assembly, an 
attempt to force a general reunion before there is evidence by 
the action of the presbyteries, that the two branches of the 
church are fully prepared for it, will be likely to retard this 
result, and incur the danger of the formation of three bodies 
instead of two. 

3. Resolved, That in order to strengthen the feeble mission- 
ary churches belonging to each, and enable them to become 
self-sustaining, the presbyteries under our care be recommended 
to take such action as to them may be deemed wise and expe- 
dient, [to unite those churches, and to permit them when so 
united to place themselves under the care of either Assembly, 
according as a majority of each united church shall elect, and 
also that they discourage the organizing of another church in 
a field already occupied by our brethren of the other branch, 
unless a second church can be sustained in that field without 
aid from the Board of Missions.*] 

4, Resolved, That the essential condition of organic reunion 
ig an agreement in Scripture doctrine and ecclesiastical order, 
according to the standards of the Presbyterian Church. 

5. Resolved, That in the meantime fraternal intercourse, 
both personal and official, be encouraged between us and them, 
for the purpose of cultivating friendly feelings, and of learning, 
by a more intimate acquaintance, whether an organic reunion 
will probably be cordial and beneficial to the cause of Christ. 

This is a satisfactory disposition of the subject. No. one 
doubts that bodies which cordially agree in doctrine and order 
should, if circumstances permit, be bound together in ecclesias- 
tical, organic unity. On the other hand, it seemed to be 
admitted on all sides in the Assembly, that where this cordial 
agreement does not exist, such organic connection is not only 
inexpedient but in violation of important scriptural principles. 
The only question, therefore, appears to be a question of fact. 
Do the Old and New-school churches so agree in doctrine and 
order as to make their union in one church expedient and 
obligatory! Some members of the Assembly are doubtless 
persuaded that such agreement does actually exist. We are of 


* The clause in brackets was not adopted, 
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opinion that the majority of both the Old and New-school 
churches take a contrary view of the case. It is undeniable 
that the most trustworthy representatives of the public senti- 
ment among our New-school brethren are opposed to any such 
union at the present time. It is also undeniable that men and 
doctrines which the Old-school strenuously endeavoured to sub- 
ject to discipline before the division, have ever remained, and 
do still remain, uncensured and honoured in the New-school 
body. It is also undeniable that no formal, authoritative 
separation of Congregational and Presbyterian churches has 
been attempted or generally effected by that body. It is a 
fact, as we were informed by one of the oldest and most 
respected ministers of Western New York, that there are pres- 
byteries in that region in which the Congregational element 
altogether predominates, and in the presbytery around him 
there was but one Presbyterian church. We are satisfied that 
any attempt to bring the two bodies together at the present 
time would not only reveal differences which would render such 
union impossible, but increase the difficulties already existing, 
and postpone the consummation which the enlightened friends 
of Presbyterianism have at heart. . 


Systematic Benevolence. 


The Rev. J. K. Wight presented the report of the Standing 
Committee on Systematic Benevolence. The report expresses 
the gratitude of the Assembly, that during the past year 
increased contributions have been made to all the Boards of the 
church, and the conviction of the Committee that all that is 
necessary to a more successful prosecution of our work is the 
more manifest presence of the Holy Spirit, and an increase in 
the spirit of benevolence. The report then adverts to the 
melancholy fact, that of our 2600 churches, only 1500 have, 
during the past year, contributed to the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions; only 1270 to the Board of Domestic Missions; only 780 
to the Board of Education; only 750 to the Board of Publica- 
tion, (Colportage and Distribution Fund;) and only 690 to 
the Fund for Disabled Ministers, Our churches, containing 
230,000 communicants, have given only $480,000—less than 
an average of $2 for each communicant—to all our church 
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Boards, while we have given an hundred times as much to 
support the national government. ‘The report closes with three 
recommendations:—1. Frequent collections in our churches, 
and collections for the Boards, &c., at the times heretofore 
recommended by the Assembly, unless others are preferred. 
2. Urges contributions by our Sabbath-schools to all our 
Boards., 8. That as only twenty-three such reports had been 
sent in this year, the Statistical Reports from Presbyteries of 
the number, &c. of churches contributing to benevolent objects 
be discontinued. 

The report was adopted, ordered to be published in the 
Minutes, and printed separately in numbers sufficient to furnish 
one to each church member. It was also ordered, that each 
minister be requested to read it to his congregation. on the 
Sabbath. 


Theological Seminaries. . 


Dr. Monfort presented a report from the Committee on 
Theological Seminaries, containing the following special recom- 
mendation: 1. As to Princeton: (1,) That the salaries of the 
Professors be increased thirty-three per cent.; (2,) That the 
Board of Trustees be authorized to employ an agent to raise 
funds to repair scholarships, pay salaries, and for other pur- 
poses; (3,) That the Assembly approve the extension of the 
course of study from three to four years, and authorize the 
other Seminaries to make the same change, if they deem it 
expedient. 2. As to Danville: (1,) Advises that efforts be 
made to continue the exercises of the Seminary during the 
ensuing term; (2,) Assures the Rev. R. J. Breckinridge of the 
approval of his course during the past three or four years; 
(3,) Expresses regret that the failure of the health of Drs. 
Breckinridge and Humphrey has compelled them to retire from 
the Seminary for a season, and advises that Drs. Landis and 
Jonathan Edwards be employed to supply their places tem- 
porarily. As to the other Seminaries the report has no special 
recommendations. 

These recommendations were all approved and sanctioned by 
the Assembly, except that relating to the extension of the course 
of study in the Princeton Seminary to four years. The want 
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of time for the full discussion of that measure led to its being 
referred to the favourable consideration of the next General 
Assembly. The Rev. Dr. Green, of Princeton, spoke in sup- 
port of the recommendation of the Committee. It was, he said, 
an acknowledged fact that the Presbyterian Church has always 
aimed at a high standard of ministerial education. This feeling 
was manifested by the action of the Assembly upon an overture 
in 1785. In 1799 there was action in the same direction, and 
from that day to this the attitude of the church has been the 
same. It has wished to have its ministers competent to stand 
at the head of their flocks. We have aimed to carry out the 
spirit of these deliverances, but now find ourselves unable to do 
so fully for want of time, and we have found ourselves driven 
to make this request, by the necessities arising in the course of 
instruction. Desiring our course of instruction to keep pace 
with the advance of science, we have been compelled to add 
study after study till it is no longer possible to pursue the 
course in three years. The labour that is necessary is too severe 
for the health of the students, and there are yet studies which 
should be introduced into the course. It has now become no 
uncommon thing for students to plead the number of their 
studies as an apology for deficiency in some. 

It has become the settled policy of the church, qupenikangal 
upon its original policy, that some considerable portion of the 
term of study should be spent by the student in colportage and 
missionary work, and in practical training for efficient minis- 
terial labour. The want of this was the original difficulty with 
many when seminaries were first started. The regret is, that 
the idea is not fully worked out by the church, and only by 
those students needing pecuniary assistance. If the vacation 
is to be a period of relaxation, it is too long; if it is to be devo- 
ted to the work intended, practical work, it is not. If our 
young men were sent to pastors, and employed by them during 
vacations, in such work as they could do, the results would be 
valuable. This was the idea; and the aim of those favouring 
this extension is to afford facilities for carrying it out. These 
long vacations were no part of the original plan, and the addi- 
tion of another year is only, in effect, a restoration of the time 
of study to what it was before they were made part of the plan 
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of ministerial training. The constitutional rule, that students 
may be licensed after two years of study, is not affected by this 
extension. There is also a demand for this extension from stu- 
dents, many of whom complete their course at a time when 
they feel they are too young to undertake the duties of the 
pastoral work. They desire to study for another year. In fact, 
many of shem do so; so that the adoption of the resolution will 
only give form to what has been for some time in practical 
existence. 


Success of our National Arms and the death of President 
Lincoln. 


Rev. Mr. Senour, Chairman of a Select Committee appointed 
to prepare a paper expressing the sentiments of the Assembly 
in view of the triumphs of our national arms and the assassina- 
tion of President Lincoln, presented a report which was ac- 
cepted; and, when it came up for consideration, gave rise to 
considerable debate. It was recommitted to the same Com- 
mittee for modification, and when a second time before the 
house, it was objected to as still too long. Rev. Mr. Cross pre- 
sented a substitute, which, with the report by Mr. Senour, were 
referred to a committee, consisting of Revs. Drs. Elliot, Green, 
W. Y. Brown, and ruling elders Ewing and Strong. ‘This com- 
mittee submitted the following paper: 

This General Assembly, recognizing the special providence of 
Almighty God, the Ruler of nations and Redeemer of men, in 
all the events connected with the terrible civil war which for 
four years has desolated our land, would here record our devout 
thanksgiving and gratitude to Him, by whom “kings reign and 
princes decree justice,” for his divine favour to us as a nation 
in filling the hearts of the loyal people of these United States 
with an inextinguishable love for our national Union, and an 
unconquerable resolution to preserve it: 

In raising up a mighty host of valiant men, ready to give 
their lives in defence of our national government. 

In blessing the various departments of that government in 
their work of organizing, equipping, and maintaining through- 
out the entire conflict, our vast army and navy. 

In providing leaders of wisdom, courage, and skill, suited for 
every emergency. 
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Zn calling forth such unwonted benevolence, in promoting the 
physical comfort and spiritual welfare of our soldiers and sailors, 
and in bringing so many of them to a saving knowledge, as we 
trust, of the plan of salvation through a crucified Redeemer. 

In bringing to confusion the counsels, and overwhelming the 
power of our enemies, and in crowning our arms with triumph- 
ant success. ‘ : 

We would also render hearty thanks to Almighty God, that 
in this crisis of our nation’s history, he gave us, in Abraham 
Lincoln, a Chief Magistrate who acknowledged his dependence 
on him for wisdom and strength, and who eminently illustrated 
in his life and character the virtues of fidelity to official duty, 
integrity and uprightness, firmness of purpose, patient endu- 
rance, courage and hope in disaster, moderation in victory, 
sympathy with the suffering, and kindness to foes. 

One who exhibited that wisdom, sagacity, and mercy in 
administering the affairs of the nation, which secured for him 
the confidence and esteem of friends, silenced the calumnies of - 
enemies, and constrained from malignant opposers and rebels 
expressions of respect and admiration, and which will cause his 
name and memory to be honoured and revered by the pure and 
good in ail time to come. While we deeply deplore the loss of 
such a Chief Magistrate, and bow in humble submission to that 
mysterious providence which permitted treason, as its culmina- 
ting act of atrocity and wickedness, to terminate his life by the 
hand of an assassin, we would render. devout thanksgiving to God 
that he was protected from all the machinations of his relentless 
enemies until he was permitted to see the power of the rebellion 
crushed, its strongholds repossessed, its conquered armies forced 
to surrender, the national honour untarnished by acts of bar- 
barism or cruelty vindicated, the integrity of the Union pre- 
served—that scheme of emancipation which he had the wisdom 
to devise and the courage to execute, made effective to the 
deliverance from bondage of four millions of slaves, for whose 
perpetual enslavement the rebellion was inaugurated—and 
peace, upon principles of righteousness and universal freedom, 
already dawning upon the land. 

In closing this record we would invoke the Divine blessing 
upon our present Chief Magistrate, and would ask for him the 
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prayers of all Christian people, that he may be endowed with 
the fear of God, and with the spirit of wisdom and of a sound 
mind, and be enabled, through wise counsels and by just and 
prudent measures, to secure to this nation the full enjoyment of 
that peace which has been obtained at the price of so much 
blood; and we commend all our rulers and all the people, to the 
gracious fayour of Him, who, by his recent providences, has 
given renewed assurance that though ‘clouds and darkness 
are round about him, righteousness and judgment are the habi- 
tation of his throne.” 

The paper was unanimonsly adopted, by a rising vote, and it 
was ordered that a copy be signed by the officers of the Assem- 
bly, and transmitted to the President of the United States. 


The State of the Country. 


This subject occupied a large portion of the time of the As- 
sembly, and gave rise to protracted and excited debates. It 
was not introduced incidentally in the discussion of other sub- 
jects, but was formally presented in three different ways. First, 
a memorial was laid before the house, signed by some forty 
names of members of the Assembly, and other ministers and 
elders of our church, calling for the following action on the 
part of the Assembly, viz. 

I. An order to all the presbyteries and church sessions 
under its care, requiring them to examine every minister and 
member (and take testimony, if need be) who may apply 
for reception into any presbytery or church from any presby- 
tery or church in any of the said “Confederate States,’’ or 
which may have been claimed as such by the so-called ‘‘ Con- 
federate authorities’ on the following points: 

1. Whether he has in any way, directly or indirectly, of his 
own free will and consent, and without external constraint, 
been concerned at any time in aiding or countenancing the 
authority claimed by the said ‘Confederate States,” or in 
aiding or countenancing the war which they have waged against 
the government of the United States; and if it be found from 
his own confession, or from sufficient testimony, that he has 
been so concerned in one or both these respects, that he be 
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required to acknowledge and forsake his sin in this regard 
before he shall be received. 

2. Whether he holds that the system of negro slavery in the 
South is a “Divine institution” and an “ordinance of God,”’ 
as taught and practised in the said “‘Confederate States;’’ or 
holds to the doctrine of the Southern General Assembly “that 
it is the peculiar mission of the Southern church to conserve 
the institution of slavery,” as there maintained; and if it be 
found that he holds either of these doctrines, that he be not 
received without renouncing and forsaking these errors, or 
either of them, as the case may be. 

II. An order to all Synods under the care of the General 
Assembly, that, upon the application of any Presbytery to be 
received into any Synod, where such Presbytery is or has been 
connected with the Southern General Assembly, or where it or 
any of its members may have willingly countenanced the 
usurped authority or aided the said “‘ Confederate States” in 
their war against the United States, such Synod shall examine 
all the members of such presbytery, and take testimony, if need 
be, upon the points before-mentioned relating to the application 
of individual ministers and members, and the reception of such 
presbytery, or any of the ministers thereof, by such synod, 
shall depend upon compliance with the conditions before men- 
tioned relating to individual ministers and members who may 
apply to be received into any presbytery or church. 

And furthermore, whereas, There are certain ministers who 
are still members of some of our presbyteries, and who, from 
sympathy with the rebellion or from disloyal acts, have volun- 
tarily left some of the loyal States, or have been sent out of 
them, or from their places of residence therein by the civil or 
military authorities of the United States, some of whom have 
joined the armies of the rebellion, or have otherwise aided that 
cause; and others of whom are exerting a baneful influence 
through the press and in other ways against the peace and 
harmony of the country, and against the purity, peace, and 
unity of the church, while some of whom, in consequence of 
the acts of the, General Assembly during the last four years 
upon slavery and the rebellion, have pronounced the Assembly 
‘corrupt,’ ‘apostate,’ and “dissolved,” as a bond of union 
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among the churches, and have thereupon pronounced the minis- 
ters, members, and lower judicatories of the church “absolved 
from their allegiance to the General Assembly,” and denounced 
the said Assembly as having “covered itself with eternal 
infamy; And whereas, There are ministers now holding pas- 
toral relations and other positions of influence in some of our 
presbyteries, who countenance, defend, support, and propagate 
the aforementioned teachings concerning the General Assembly, 
thus openly violating their ordination vows in promoting insub- 
ordination to the most solemn decisions of the highest court 
of the church, and tending to bring its judicial authority into 
contempt in the eyes of the people of God, and to the great 
scandal of religion before the world, and thus disturbing the 
peace and threatening the unity of the churches, especially in 
some of the Border States; 

And whereas, Since the recent disbanding of the rebel 
armies, many of their officers and soldiers have returned to 
their homes in the Border States, some of whom are officers 
and members in some of our churches, and who still, so far as 
any action of their church sessions is known, remain in good 
and regular standing therein, to the great scandal of religion, 
in consequence of their unrebuked public sins of treason, rebel- 
lion, and war against lawful civil authority, and to the great 
detriment of the purity, peace, and unity of the church. 

And whereas, Some of our church sessions and presby- 
teries, perhaps by reason of doubt of their authority in the 
premises, or from fear of giving offence, or from other causes, 
are apparently delinquent in duty, and in danger of failing to 
meet their manifest obligations to the truth and to the adorable 
Head of the church; 

Therefore, In order to strengthen the hands of all Tididae- 
ries that may have occasion to act in such cases, and to secure 
the ends of justice, truth, and purity, the General Assembly is 
further respectfully requested to issue— 

III. An order to all Church Sessions, Presbyteries, and 
Synods, where such irregularities and offences may now or here- 
after exist, requiring them— 

1. To bring all such offenders to justice, whether individuals 
or judicatories, before the proper church courts, in order that 
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they may acknowledge, repent of, and forsake their sins, and 
discharge their manifest duties; or, failing to do so, may be 
admonished, suspended, excommunicated, or deposed, as their 
offences or delinquencies may demand. 

2. That where such notorious offenders are beyond the reach 
of any church judicatory to which they are amenable, either by 
having fled, or having been sent beyond the jurisdiction of the 
United States, or any of its civil or military authorities, or who 
may be within any of the said Confederate States, and in sym- 
pathy with, or aiding and abetting them in their rebellion and 
war against the United States, or who may heretofore have been 
so concerned, such judicatory shall take action, and declare 
upon its records that the functions and privileges of such per- 
sons are suspended, as church members and ministers, until 
their cases can be regularly issued; and if, after two years,, 
they shall still remain beyond the reach of such judicatory, the 
names of all such persons shall be erased from its roll, and they 
shall thereupon no longer be deemed ministers or members of 
the Presbyterian Church under the care of, or in connection 
with, the General Assembly. 

IV. An order requiring that, where any judicatory shall 
neglect or refuse to take action as herein directed, upon any of 
the offences hereinbefore mentioned, where such offences are 
brought to or may be within its knowledge and jurisdiction, or 
within the knowledge of any of its members; or where it shall 
neglect or refuse to make the examination herein required, 
when application is made for membership, as before stated, the 
judicatory next above shall require the delinquent judicatory to 
show cause for such neglect of, or disobedience to the injunctions 
of the General Assembly, and to take such action as the case 
may require; and, if deemed advisable, may report the case . 
directly to the General Assembly. 

V. An order requiring that a full record of all proceedings 
by any judicatory under any of these several orders of the 
General Assembly shall be kept, and a full report thereof shall 
be made each year to the judicatories having the power of 
review and control, or directly to the General Assembly. 

This memorial was referred to the Committee on Bills and 
Overtures. 
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The second mode in which the subject was introduced, was 
by an overture from the Presbytery of Richland, and from 
members of the Presbytery of Madison, asking the Assembly 
to drop from the roll the names of Synods, Presbyteries, and 
Ministers in the so-called Confederate States. In answer to 
this question, the Committee on Bills and Overtures recom- 
mended the adoption of the following minute, viz. 

Whereas, During the existence of the great rebellion which 
has disturbed the peace and threatened the life of the nation, a 
large number of presbyteries and synods in the Southern States, 
whose names are on the roll of the General Assembly as con- 
stituent parts of this body, have organized an Assembly, de- 
nominated ‘The General Assembly of the Confederate States 
of America,” in order to render their aid in the attempt to 
establish by means of the rebellion, a separate national existence, 
and to conserve and perpetuate the system of slavery, therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That this Assembly regards the civil rebellion for 
the perpetuation of negro slavery as a great crime, both against 
our national government and against God, and the secession of 
those presbyteries and synods from the Presbyterian Church, 
under such circumstances and for such reasons, as unwarranted, 
schismatical, and wnconstitutional. 

2. That the General Assembly does not intend to abandon the 
territory in which these churches are found, or to compromise 
the rights of any of the church courts or ministers, ruling elders, 
and private members belonging to them, who are loyal to the 
government of the United States and to the Presbyterian Church. 
On the contrary, this Assembly will recognize such loyal per- 
sons as constituting the churches, presbyteries and synods, in 
all the bounds of the schism, and will use earnest endeaggnrs to 
restore and revive all such churches and church courts. 

3. The Assembly hereby declares that it will recognize as the 
church, the members of any church within the bounds of the 
schism, who are loyal to the government of the United States 
of America, and whose views are in harmony with the doctrines of 
the Confession of Faith, and the several testimonies of the Pres- 
byterian Church on the subject of domestic slavery. And where 
any three ministers, who entertain the views above-mentioned, 
belong to the same presbytery, such ministers are hereby au- 
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thorized and directed to continue their organization as a pres- 
bytery, or any two such ministers are authorized to receive any 
minister of the same views, regularly dismissed to them, and 
thus continue their organization with the churches above de- 
scribed in the same bounds, in connection with this Assembly. 
But if a sufficient number are not found in one presbytery, they 
are authorized to unite with the loyal ministers and churches of 
one or more adjacent presbyteries, retaining the name of one 
or both such united presbyteries, as shall be deemed expedient. 
A similar course is also authorized with regard to synods. 

4. In cases where there is not a sufficient number of loyal 
ministers and churches within a convenient district to form a 
presbytery, such ministers are directed to supply churches 
and other places around them, as God may open the way, with 
the preaching of the gospel; and such churches are exhorted 
to use all diligence to secure the stated means of grace, and 
both ministers and churches are directed to report to the next 
General Assembly what has been done in these respects, that 
further order may be taken by the Assembly in the premises, 
as the interests of Christ’s cause may require. 

5. The General Assembly furthermore gives counsel to the 
presbyteries and churches which may be revived and restored 
under the provisions of the above action, to treat with kindness 
ministers and churches, or parts of churches, who are disloyal, 
or who are not in sympathy with the former deliverances of the 
General Assembly on the subject of slavery, and to inform such 
persons of their readiness to receive them into ecclesiastical fel- 
lowship, when they properly acknowledge and renounce their 
errors. ° , 

6. The Board of Domestic Missions is hereby authorized 
and requested to give special attention to the Southern field, in 
providing missionaries and appropriating pecuniary aid, in order 
to carry into effect the measures contemplated in this minute. 
And the Board is also authorized to employ any loyal minister 
whose residence may be in the South as a missionary, provided 
he shall furnish satisfactory evidence of his fitness for the work, 
though circumstances may render it impracticable for him to 
obtain a Presbyterial recommendation. 

This was adopted as above printed. 
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Thirdly, there was an overture from the Presbytery of Cali- 
fornia, asking what course was to be pursued in receiving 
ministers or church members from the rebellious States. To 
this the Committee at first proposed the following answer: 
“That the memorial (above-mentioned) be inserted on the 
minutes, and the orders asked for be adopted by the Assembly, 
and enjoined on the synods, presbyteries, and church sessions.” 
Subsequently the Committee substituted the following paper: 

I. The .right of every presbytery to examine ministers, 
asking admission into their body, as to their soundness in the 
faith has been long acknowledged and practised by our presby- 
ries, implies their right, by parity of reasoning, to examine 
them on all subjects which seriously affect the peace, purity, 
and unity of the church. 

II. The exercise of this right becomes an imperative duty 
in the present circumstances of our country, when, after the 
crushing, by military force, of an atrocious rebellion against 
the government of the United States, for the perpetuation of 
slavery, many ministers who have aided and abetted this revolt 
may seek admission into presbyteries located in the loyal 
States. Therefore, 

III. It is hereby ordered that all our presbyteries examine 
every minister applying for admission from any presbytery or 
other ecclesiastical body in the Southern States on the following 
points: 

1. Whether he has in any way, directly or indirectly, of his 
own free will and consent, or without external constraint, been 
concerned at any time in aiding or countenancing the rebellion 
and the war which has been waged against the United States; 
and if it be found by his own confession, or from sufficient tes- 
timony, that he has been so concerned, that he be required to 
confess and forsake his sin in this regard before he shall be 
received. 

2. Whether he holds that the system of negro slavery in the 
South is a Divine institution, and that it is “the peculiar mis- 
sion of the Southern church to conserve the institution of 
slavery as there maintained,” and if it be found that he holds 
either of these doctrines, that he be not received without 
renouncing and forsaking these errors. 
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IV. This injunction to presbyteries is in like manner appli- 
cable to synods, and it is hereby ordered that upon the applica- 
tion of any presbytery to be received into any synod where 
such presbytery is or has been connected with the Southern 
General Assembly, such synod shall examine all the members 
of said presbytery on the points above named, and the recep- 
tion of such presbytery, or any of the ministers thereof, by 
such synod, shall depend upon their compliance with the con- 
ditions before-mentioned. 

V. Church sessions are also ordered to examine all applicants 
for church membership by persons from the Southern States, 
or who have been living in the South since the rebellion, con- 
cerning their conduct and principles on the points above specified ; 
and if it be found that of their own free will they have taken 
up arms against the United States, or that they hold slavery 
to be an ordinance of God as above stated, such persons shall 
not be admitted to the communion of the church till they give 
evidence of repentance for their sin, and renounce their error. 

VI. The General Assembly give counsel to the several 
church courts specified in these orders, that in discharging the 
duties enjoined therein due regard be paid to the circumstances 
of the case, and that justice be tempered with mercy. Espe- 
cially is this counsel given to churches in the Border States, 
where many impulsive and ardent young men, without due con- 
sideration, have been led away by their superiors, or seduced 
from their loyalty by their erroneous interpretation of the doc- 
trine of State Rights. Such persons, though highly criminal, 
are far less so than their unprincipled and ambitious leaders. 
While in the treatment even of these the honour of religion 
ought to be fully vindicated, more tenderness may be properly 
exercised than duty requires or admits in dealing with their 
guides and deceivers. By kind and faithful instruction and 
admonition, and by the presence of the Holy Spirit, most of 
them, it is hoped, will be reclaimed from the error of their 
ways, and become loyal citizens and valuable church members. 

VII. It is further ordered that if any minister or ministers 
belonging to any presbytery or presbyteries under the care of 
the General Assembly, have fled or been sent by civil or mili- 
tary authority beyond the jurisdiction of the United States, on 
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account of their disloyalty, or who may have gone for the same 
reason to any of the Southern States, and have aided in this 
rebellion, such presbytery or presbyteries shall take action on 
the subject, and unless they obtain satisfactory evidence of the 
repentance of such ministers, they shall declare and enter upon 
their records that they are thenceforth suspended from the 
functions of the gospel ministry until their cases can be regu- 
larly issued. And if, after two years, they shall still remain 
beyond the reach of such presbytery or presbyteries, the 
names of such ministers shall be erased from the roll, and they 
shall thereupon be no longer deemed ministers of the Presby- 
terian Church. 

After some debate Mr. A. E. Chamberlain moved to substi- 
tute the ‘“‘Memorial”’ for the paper offered by the Committee; 
that the Memorial be spread upon the minutes, and the orders 
asked for therein be made the orders of the Assembly. A 
motion to lay the motion of Mr. Chamberlain on the table was 
lost by a vote of 64 to 130; his motion was then adopted. 
This brought the Memorial again before the house. Subse- 
quently however, on motion of Rev. Mr. Erskine, the Memorial 
was postponed, and the report of the Committee taken up, 
which was then adopted. 

After its adoption, the Rev. Dr. Wood moved an amendment, 
as an independent proposition. He proposed to insert in Sec- 
tion V, defining the duties of Sessions, after the words “ con- 
cerning their conduct and principles on the points above speci- 
fied,” the words “and to take cognizance also of members of 
their own churches who have offended in like manner.”’ 

To amend a paper after its adoption was certainly an ex- 
traordinary proceeding. If the house were dissatisfied with it, 
the proper course would be to reconsider the vote to adopt it, 
with a view to its amendment. This, however, was overruled, 
and Dr. Wood’s motion discussed. It was sustained by him- 
self, the Rev. Mr. Hart, (who maintained that the same rule 
ought to be applied to the Northern as to the Southern 
churches,) Dr. Howard and others, and strenuously opposed by 
Rev. Mr. Riheldaffer, Rev. C. H. Taylor, Dr. West, &c. This 
motion of Dr. Wood seems to have been rather more than the 
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house could bear, it called forth a severe rebuke from Judge 
J. K. Ewing, who said : 

‘“‘Moderator, I hoped we were done with this question. I 
have been in many political conventions—and I wish you to 
understand they were Republican conventions, for I have never 
been in any other—yet I must say I have never before seen 
such a spirit of relentless persecution as is here manifested. 
Have we not had enough of this talk about loyalty? Are we 
not ready to quit and be done? I have heard of nothing else 
since I came into this Assembly. If the members of a church 
live in sin, it is the duty of the session to call them to account. 
It will be done, if sessions are loyal, without this action. If 
they are not, this action will do no good. It is useless—it is 
worse than useless—for its only tendency is to irritate and to 
drive away those whom we desire to see repent and return to 
the fold. Before asking them to come back, we prescribe the 
penance. It is useless to pass this amendment. Let the thing 
alone—let the thing alone, and give these brethren time.” 

The amendment was lost by a vote of, ayes 64, nays 83. 

Popular bodies, whether ecclesiastical or secular, are in a 
great measure thé organs of public spirit. They give utterance 
to the opinions, temper, and feelings of the communities to 
which they belong, and in which they act. This can hardly 
be avoided. Their members are members of the body politic. 
The life of the community is their life. They read the same 
papers, entertain the same opinions, and are animated by the 
same feelings. When, therefore, they come together, they 
speak and act under the same influences which control those 
around them. It is also a law of our nature that numbers 
increase excitement. A multitude of sparks, when combined, 
make a great heat. In all popular assemblies, in times of 
public agitation, we may expect violent language and extreme 
measures. The members may think themselves very inde- 
pendent, and very heroic, it may be, but they are none the 
less swayed by outside pressure, and made the organs of the 
spirit around them. We see the Baptist and Methodist con- 
ventions at the South bowing in prayer, rising, and unani- 
mously endorsing the action of Southern politicians; giving 
utterance to the most extreme, and, to Northern minds, most 
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obnoxious opinions and unchristian feclings. We see even 
staid Episcopalians among the foremost and most violent in 
asserting Southern dogmas, the ministers in many cases going 
beyond the politicians in their zeal and extravagance. South- 
ern Presbyterian Synods and General Assemblies, to the great 
sorrow and chagrin of their Northern brethren, have been 
among the foremost in the assertion of extreme Southern doc- 
trines and in the manifestation of sectional animosity. Hven 
men from the North living at the South, who were even avowed 
technical abolitionists, have, in many cases, become the most 
thorough-going advocates of the desirableness of slavery, and 
of the wisdom and rectitude of a war for its extension and 
conservation. Such is our poor human nature. : 

It would betray great self-ignorance and self-conceit, to 
assume that we here at the North, and our Northern Synods 
and Assemblies, are free from the operation of this law; that 
we are so elevated, so enlightened,.so self-possessed, that we 
can rise above these disturbing elements, and think, speak, and 
act simply under the guidance of right principles, and of cor- 
rect feeling. If we are disposed to cherish any such self-com- 
placency, the experience of all northern conventions, whether 
of New-school or Old-school Presbyterians, Methodists, Bap- 
tists, or Episcopalians, would prove that we and our ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies are as much swayed by the spirit of the time and of 
the community, as our brethren of the South. If we see and 
deplore the effects of this subordination in them, we should at 
least be charitable, from the fact, if not the consciousness, that 
we are in the same condemnation. It is easy to say that we 
are right and they are wrong. ‘This in the present case is, no 
doubt, ina great measure, true. But it is not because we are 
right, that we go with those around us, any more than it is be- 
cause the South is wrong, that Southern ecclesiastical bodies go 
with the people of whom they form a part. It is largely in 
both cases, because every man, and every body of men, are 
more or less subject to the controlling influence of public 
opinion, and of the life of the community to which they belong. 
It is nothing more, therefore, than what might be reasonably 
expected, if our late General Assembly should be found to have 
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been carried beyond the limits of propriety in their deliver- 
ances and acts. 

It is obvious that the debates and some of the measures of 
the Assembly indicate the spirit of intolerance and impatience 
of diversity of opinion which are so apt to reveal themselves in 
times of excitement. It was even proposed to censure the 
Synod of Kentucky, because that body had expressed its disap- 
probation of the action of the previous Assembly, respecting 
slavery and the state of the country. Yet every member of 
the Assembly would, on reflection, readily admit that it is the 
right, not only of subordinate ecclesiastical bodies, but of the 
humblest member of the church, to express in respectful lan- 
guage their judgment on the acts of our highest court. This is a 
privilege which we all claim, and which we all freely exercise, 
and which no Presbyterian ever will give up. If, as citizens, we 
may express our opinions of the acts of Congress; if, in fact, 
those who desired to censure the Synod of Kentucky, did doubt- 
less vehemently condemn those acts under the administration of 
Mr. Buchanan; if, before the division, when the New-school 
had the majority in the Assembly, the Old-school freely pro- 
tested against many of their measures, surely no one can pre- 
tend that all men are now precluded from this liberty of judg- 
ment and freedom of speech. What would become of the state 
or the church, if minorities could not say a word in opposition 
to the acts of the majority. How long did the evangelical 
party protest, condemned publicly and privately, the course of 
the moderates in the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land? It is not necessary to argue such a point as this, and its 
being called in question at all is an evidence how soon men in 
power, and under the- pressure of strong feeling, forget the 
plainest principles of constitutional liberty and right. 

Another illustration of this same tendency is found in the 
Assembly’s making its own deliverances the test of orthodoxy 
and loyalty. Dr. John C. Lord said, that if Kentucky needed 
a definition of loyalty he would give it. It was “cordial 
agreement with the deliverances of the Assembly on doctrine, 
loyalty, and freedom.’’ This amounts to saying, orthodoxy is 
my doxy. Yet not only individual members, but the Assembly 
itself insists in authoritative acts, and requires this agreement.as 
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the condition on which the Southern ministers and presbyteries 
are to be received into our church. We are persuaded that 
not a member of the body, when he comes calmly to consider 
the matter, will hesitate to admit that the Assembly, in so 
doing, transcended its power. They allow their own members 
to protest against their acts, to enter their protests on the 
minutes; they cannot deny the right of inferior judicatories to 
record their dissent, nor hinder private ministers and members 
from condemning their action and arguing against it, and yet 
they declare agreement with it to be a condition of ministerial 
and church fellowship. 

It is an axiom in our Presbyterianism that the General 
_ Assembly can make no law to bind the conscience. It cannot 
alter by adding thereto or detracting therefrom the constitu- 
tional terms of ministerial or Christian fellowship. Those 
terms are laid down in express words in our Form of Govern- 
ment, which we are all bound to obey. Assent to the truth or 
propriety of the deliverances or testimonies of the Assembly 
is not one of the terms prescribed. If the Assembly may 
make agreement in their testimony on slavery a term of com- 
munion, they may make their deliverances on temperance, 
colonization, or any other subject such a term. This was often 
attempted during the temperance excitement. We have seen a 
minister rise in one of our synods and say that the time had 
come when the church would not tolerate any man in the 
ministry who refused to take the pledge of total abstinence 
from intoxicating liquors. This was done by a man who, if 
not at that time secretly a drunkard, soon became notorious 
for his addiction to that vice. We have no security for liberty 
of conscience, no protection from the tyranny of casual ma- 
jorities, if the principle be once admitted that the Assembly 
can make anything beyond what the constitution prescribes, a 
condition either of admission into the ministry of our church 
or of continuance in it. This is too plain to be questioned. 
Yet this plain principle is obviously violated in the minute 
adopted on the Report of the Committee of Bills and Overtures. 

Again, we make bold to express our conviction that the 
majority of the Assembly will admit, on reflection, that their 
action in reference to the Southern synods and presbyteries 
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was altogether unnecessary. The object of that action was to 
prevent the admission of unworthy or undesirable ministers or 
members into our church. It was said that many, especially 
in the Border States, had not only taken part in the rebellion, 
but had joined the guerrillas, committed acts of violence, or 
been the guide of depredators, pointing out to them as objects 
of vengeance the friends of the Union. How, it was asked, 
could such men be recognized and received without repentance? 
How could Christian people be expected to sit at the Lord’s 
table or receive the consecrated elements from hands red, it 
might be, with the blood of their friends and brothers? It is 
plain that sessions and presbyteries did not need any act of 
the Assembly to authorize them to deal with such crimes as 
these. Joining the rebellion on the part of citizens of States 
which had not seceded, was a civil as well as a moral offence. 
It was without any colour of law. It was just as much a 
violation of morality as riot or resistance to the magistrates in 
the public streets. And as to acts of robbery and violence, 
said to have been of such frequent occurrence, of course the 
church courts were bound to deal with them before, as much ag 
after, the order of the Assembly. But the power of our pres- 
byteries go much beyond the.right to punish notorious offenders. 
They have the right to judge of the qualifications of their own 
members. If a man is eccentric, imprudent, fanatical, or for 
any other reason, unsuited to a particular part of the country, 
the presbytery on that ground may refuse to receive him. By 
so doing they do not affect his ecclesiastical standing. They 
do not impeach his orthodoxy or his Christian character. 
They simply say that they believe that his admission to mem- 
bership would be injurious to the interests of their churches. 
A householder is not bound to receive every applicant into his 
family. He may decline for reasons which affect no civil or 
social right of others. He only guards his own. Our pres- 
byteries have always acted on this principle, and it is univer- 
sally recognized. The very putting it to vote whether a man 
coming with clean papers should be received, implies the right 
to say No, as well as Yes. This being the case, there was no 
necessity for the General Assembly issuing an order to the 
presbyteries as to whom they should receive and whom they 
should reject. They have a right to exercise their own discre- 
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tion in ihountited and therefore this action of the Assembly 
is not only unnecessary but nugatory. The presbyteries are 
not bound to obey it. If the Assembly had no right to give 
the order; if they had no authority to alter the constitutional 
terms of membership in our churches or presbyteries, the lower 
courts are under no obligation to regard the injunction. The 
Assembly has the right to order the presbyteries to see that 
all those whom they receive have the qualifications prescribed 
in the constitution, and therefore little objection has ever been 
made to the act passed some time ago, enjoining the presby- 
teries to examine every minister from another presbytery as 
to his soundness in the faith before admitting him to member- 
ship. But beyond this it has no right to go. 

It may be said however that the action of the Assembly vir- 
tually amounts to nothing more than a declaration, that taking 
part in the rebellion and dissent from the deliverances of the 
Assembly respecting slavery, are moral offences, which are 
proper grounds of exclusion from church privileges until con- 
fessed and repented of. The Assembly of course has the right 
to express its judgment and give instructions on all points of 
truth and duty. So has every presbytery and every minister 
or Christian. But such judgments and instructions have only 
the authority due to the advice or opinions of those from whom 
they proceed. They have no legal force on any man’s conscience 
or conduct. If a presbytery should admit a minister who had 
favoured the rebellion, or dissented from the Assembly’s de- 
liverance on slavery, and any one should bring the matter be- 
fore the higher court by a complaint, the Assembly would have 
the right to give a judgment which would be binding on all the 
lower courts. But every man would be entitled to his opinion 
as to the correctness of that judgment, and the next Assembly 
would have a perfect right to pronounce a decision of a directly 
opposite character. The Popish doctrine of the infallibility of 
church courts does not suit Americans. It is high time that 
these simple principles of religious liberty should be clearly 
announced and openly asserted. It is no new thing that the 
greatest advocates of liberal doctrines should become intolerant 
and tyrannical when invested with power. If a man makes up 
his mind always to go with the majority, it will be a miracle if 
he do not often go wrong. 
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It is, moreover, very obvious that the action of the Assembly 
with regard to the Southern churches is founded on a disregard 
of two plain distinctions. The one is the difference between 
political offences and ordinary crimes. As this point has been 
considered in a previous article of this number of our journal, 
we shall not dwell upon it here. It is enough to repeat, what 
no one can deny, that a man’s taking the wrong side in a civil 
war, is no proof that he is not a Christian. His course may be 
determined by a wrong political theory, or by a regard for those 
actually in authority over him. Weare bound to obey a de facto 
government, although it be that of a usurper. The apostle in 
enjoining submission to the “powers that be,’’ meant those in 
actual possession of the authority of the state, whether a Nero 
or any one else. This obligation is, of course, limited by the 
higher obligation to obey God rather than man. But it is not 
necessary that every man should investigate the title of a ruler’s 
authority before believing in its validity. The present inhabitants 
of France are bound to recognize Louis Napoleon as emperor, 
whatever they may think of the revolution which placed him in 
power. ‘The fact, therefore, that a man or minister supported 
the late wicked rebellion, is not to be assumed as a proof that 
he is wnworthy of Christian fellowship, even if that support was 
voluntary on his part. 

The other distinction to which we referred, is that between 
sin and ecclesiastical offences. Every day sad exhibitions are 
made by those whom we are obliged to regard as Christians, of 
the imperfection which belongs to our present state. How often 
do we see manifestations of pride, covetousness, maliciousness, 
arrogance, to say nothing of idleness, sloth, lukewarmness, and 
worldly-mindedness in ministers and church members? It is 
seldom that a meeting of the General Assembly itself occurs 
without some exhibition of unholy temper. All these things are 
great sins. They are heinous in the sight of God, and offensive 
to all good people. Yet they are not matters for formal church 
discipline. We may, therefore, see and feel that the conduct of 
the Southern ministers and members has been exceeding wrong; 
that the spirit of pride, contempt, and animosity which they have 
in so many cases exhibited towards their Northern brethren and 
fellow-citizens, are great sins in the sight of God; but so also 
are the evil tempers, the worldly-mindedness, avarice, and other 
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sins which we have so much reason to lament in ourselves and 
others. Church courts cannot visit all kinds of sin with eccle- 
siastical censure. We are obliged to receive all into the fellow- 
ship of the church who give evidence that they are true Chris- 
tians, however imperfect they may be; otherwise the best of us 
would be excluded. 

Another thing must force itself on the minds of the majority 
of the Assembly, as it has already strongly impressed outsiders. 
The demand that all who favoured the rebellion should give 
evidence of repentance of that sin and openly confess it, goes 
beyond all previous action of the Assembly, and all demands of 
the civil government itself. When the New-school seceded 
from our church and erected another and rival body, it was an 
unjustifiable act, as all Old-school men believe. It was done 
in favour of false doctrine and in disregard of our constitution. 
When the separation was effected, the Assembly opened the 
door for the return of all who were disposed to come back. The 
only conditions prescribed were, adoption of our standard of 
doctrine and conformity to our form of government. No man 
was called to repent of the sin of schism, to confess sorrow for 
having favoured the secession, nor to approve of the exscinding 
acts. Yet if the principle or feeling which governed this As- 
sembly had prevailed in the excited controversies of 1837 and 
’38, these requisitions would certainly have been made. It will 
hardly be maintained that a rebellion against church authority 
is not as sinful as rebellion against the state; or that a seces- 
sion in favour of doctrinal error is not as serious an offence in 
the sight of God as secession in favour of African slavery. 
Whatever may be thought of the relative evil in the two cases, 
the principle is the same in both. Yet the Assembly of 1838 
adopted one principle, and that of 1865 another. The promi- 
nent advocates of the reunion of the Old and New-school Church 
were the most zealous in pressing through these extreme mea- 
sures with regard to the Southern ministers. They insist that 
all who are willing to adopt our standards of doctrine and order 
should be welcomed back to our fellowship. They do not require 
that they should repent of their sin in breaking up the union of 
the church, in supporting or tolerating false doctrine. Nor is 
it demanded that they approve of all the acts and deliverances 
of the Assembly in 1837 and 1838. One rule is adopted with 
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those who have gone off from us in the South, and another to 
those who, with no better excuse, seceded in the North. 

The United States authorities require of those who participated 
in the rebellion, no expression of contrition, no renunciation of 
political theories, no avowal of approbation of the measures of 
the government for the preservation of the Union and abroga- 
tion of slavery, but the simple promise of obedience to the laws 
and allegiance to the government. It seems rather incongruous 
that a church court should assume to be more loyal than the 
government which it desires to support. 

Again, it is hard to see why, if favouring the rebellion is a 
crime calling for confession and repentance, it should not be 
visited upon Northern as well as Southern offenders. The fact 
is undeniable that thousands of men, many of them members 
and officers in our own church, have sympathized with the 
South in this whole conflict. They openly rejoiced when our 
armies were defeated, and mourned over our successes. Many 
faithful pastors have been driven from their churches, because 
they felt in conscience bound to pray for the President and the 
success of our national arms, and to give thanks over our vic- 
tories. If these are overlooked, and if the Assembly refused to 
direct their being made the grounds of church censure, with what 
consistency can Southern men be rejected for the same thing. 
If there be a difference in the case, it is in favour of Southern 
men who espoused the Southern cause which they regarded as 
the cause of their country, and not of Northern men who sided 
against what they knew to be their country, and took part with 
those who were seeking its destruction. We are bound by our 
ordination vows to promote the peace and unity of the church, 
to endeavour to bring into harmony and Christian fellowship, 
both external and inward, all who agree with us in the adoption 
of the same faith and discipline. It matters not whether they 
be the New-school men at the North or Old-school men at the 
South. Whatever therefore tends to alienation and division is 
contrary to the spirit of the gospel. On this ground we are 
persuaded a very general objection to the action of the Assem- 
bly on the state of the country will be entertained, as well as 
very profound regret. That action can only serve to increase 
instead of allaying unfriendly and unholy feelings; to retard 
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rather than to promote that visible-union which all profess 
to regard an important duty. 


Manses. 

Rev. Dr. Wood presented the report of Joseph M. Wilson, 
Hsq., on the subject of manses, made in pursuance of a resolu- 
tion of the last Assembly. The report states that circulars. 
containing the interrogatories suggested in the resolution of the 
last Assembly were issued in the autumn of 1864, but that up 
to the present time the returns have not been sufficient to war- 
rant any special classification of them. The letters accompany- 
ing the returns manifest a lively interest in the subject, and 
hope it may be pushed forward with zeal. The report suggests 
to the Assembly, through the Committee on Bills and Over- 
tures, the adoption of the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the churches under the care of this Ganse 
Assembly, that have not yet responded to the circular referred 
to in this report, be requested to do so at their earliest conve- 
nient opportunity, sending said report to Joseph M. Wilson, at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Resolved, That in order more fully to awaken the attention 
of the churches to the importance of this subject, the stated 
clerks of each presbytery, be instructed at all the semi-annual 
meetings of their presbytery to ascertain of each church under 
its care, what they have done in times past, what they are now 
doing, or what they propose to do towards. building a manse, 
thereby securing a comfortable home for their minister. 

Resolved, That the stated clerk of each presbytery, in their 
annual report to the General Assembly of 1866, be requested 
to make known the condition of their presbytery in this particu- 
lar, showing what churches have manses, what churches are 
building them, and what churches are without them. 

Resolved, That the returns from the presbyteries concerning 
manses be added to the presbyterial narrative of the state of 
religion, which is usually handed in by the commissioners from 
the presbyteries, and the Assembly to take such action on he 
subject as may seem proper. 

Mr. Wilson and Dr. Wood addressed the Assembly, and the 
report and resolutions were adopted. 
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A Commentary, Critical, Experimental, and Practical, on the Old and New 
Testaments. By the Rev. Robert Jamieson, D. D., St. Paul’s, Glasgow; 
Rev. A. li. Fausset, A. M., St. Cuthbert’s, York; and the Rev. David 
Brown, D.D., Professor of Theology, Aberdeen. Vol. 1V. Jeremiah 
to Malachi. By the Rev. A. R. Fausset, A.M. Glasgow & London, 
1864. 8vo. Pp. 728. 


We have been able to bestow but a cursory examination upon 
this large and well-filled volume, but as the result of it, have no 
hesitation in commending it warmly to the attention of minis- 
ters, theological students, and intelligent laymen. It goes far 
toward meeting the want which has been long and seriously felt 
of a good critical commentary upon the prophets of the Old 
Testament. The exposition which it contains, is brief, per- 
Spicuous, and, for the most part, satisfactory. It is relieved, 
too, from that mass of superfluous or irrelevant matter which 
encumbers the pages of so many otherwise valuable commenta- 
ries. It does not enter into the plan of the work, and it would 
not be possible in the compass within which it is restricted, to 
present even in a condensed form, the history of interpretation. 
It gives evidence, however, of an acquaintance with the best 
authorities, English, Continental, and American, whose names 
appear scattered here and there upon its pages; although 
opinions are not infrequently cited under names of secondary 
rank, when it would have better pleased our taste to see them . 
referred at once to the primaries from whom they have been 
adopted, by whom they have been more ably defended, and to 
whom they characteristically belong. The original is through- 
out the ultimate basis of appeal; but there is no display of 
misplaced ingenuity in tampering with the text, and no strain- 
ing after novel readings, but rather a disposition to abide by 
the current English version whenever it is fairly defensible. 
We are particularly pleased with its doctrinal soundness, its 
decidedly evangelical and Calvinistic sentiments, and with the 
practical exhibition it affords of Christian union in the combina- 
tion of an Episcopal rector with a Presbyterian pastor and pro- 
fessor in the preparation of a commentary on the word of God. 

This volume represents, though with a degree of wavering 
that seems to us to amount to inconsistency, the literalistic 
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school of interpretation. Hosea’s marriage is not literally 
understood, nor Joel’s locusts; and several of Hzekiel’s sym- 
bolic actions are not supposed to have been outwardly per- 
formed. The promises of restoration to Moab, Ammon, and 
Elam, denote not the re-establishment of these specific nation- 
alities, nor the bringing back of the lineal descendants of these 
dispersed populations to their ancient seats, but ‘gospel bless- 
ings, temporal and spiritual, to the Gentiles in the last days,” 
page 161. In Micah v. 5, ‘Assyria is made the representative 
of all the foes of Israel in all ages, who shall receive their final 
destruction at Messiah’s appearing,”’ page 601. But Judah, 
Israel, Jerusalem, must be understood in their strict national 
and local sense, even when this is at variance with their proper 
religious meaning and the sacred idea which they severally 
embody or represent. The cast-off shell, the inanimate form is 
-firmly grasped, regardless of the fact that the living reality 
which it once enclosed, has entered upon a new stage of its 
being, in virtue of which it has put on another covering and 
assumed a different shape. 

The author does not even shrink from the notion that the 
temple of Ezekiel is a material erection of future days, and that 
the sacrificial service is to be restored, and the land of Pales- 
tine redistributed to the tribes, who must hereafter be recog- 
nized afresh in some mysterious if not miraculous manner. 
Though admitting (page 356) that “there are things in it 
[Hzekiel’s prophetic description] so improbable physically as to 
preclude a purely literal interpretation,’ and that ‘ Christ’s 
sacrifice superseded the law-sacrifices,’’ he yet rests in the con- 
clusion that “these difficulties may be all seeming, not real.” 
He confesses (page 849) that the details respecting Gog’s inva- 
sion and overthrow are not, and cannot be literal; and yet 
contends that these very details, impossible as they are acknow- 
ledged to be when thus understood, give probability to “a 
definite and generally literal interpretation.” And he cites, 
with a hesitating sort of approbation, the opinion that the 
cleaving of a valley by Messiah for the escape of his beleagured 
people, (Zech. xiv. 5.) indicates a physical convulsion by which 
the waters of the Mediterranean shall be poured through the 
valley of the Arabah into the Dead Sea, and the commerce of 
Petra and Tyre be made to centre in the Holy City. ‘This’ 
theory,” he thinks, page 708, “if true, will clear away many 
difficulties.” And the only censure, if such it can be called, 
which he has for this gross materialistic perversion of a grand 
spiritual truth into an affair of merely commercial and secular 
advantage, is that it is ‘very conjectural, and seems to push 
literalism of interpretation rather far.” 
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A minor blemish in this truly excellent commentary, whose 
_ solid worth we have no disposition to decry, is an occasional 
vacillation, or inaccuracy in philological and archeological 
points. Thus, on page 468, “'Teraphim” is derived from 479 
to cut off, and it is thence inferred that they ‘“ were tutelary 
household gods, in the shape of human busts, cut off at the 
waist.”’ On page 204 it is explained as the Chaldee form of 
‘¢ Seraphim,” and the conclusion is thence drawn that they were 
modelled after the cherubim originally stationed at Eden, from 
which “the human-headed winged bulls and eagle-headed gods 
found in Nineveh, sculptured amidst palms and tulip-shaped 
flowers,” are likewise declared to have been ‘‘ borrowed by cor- 
rupted tradition.” ‘So the Aaronic calf . . . . so the 
ox figures of Apis on the sacred arks of EKgypt.’’ On page 692 
it is further connected with the Egyptian Serapis, x» do heal, 
and the Qsoazevw. On page 527 Carmel is derived from b> a 
vineyard, and x3’ full. 

On the whole, though we could wish some things altered, we 
regard this volume and the commentary of which it forms a part, 
as an important addition to our theological literature. For 
those who confine themselves to works in the English language, 
it is well-nigh indispensable to a complete biblical apparatus. 


History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By 
John Anthony Froude, M. A., Late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Volumes I. Il. New York. Charles Scribner & Co. 1865. 

This work, being a History of England through the period 
of the Reformation, is of necessity also a History of the Refor- 
mation in that country. The two volumes thus far published 
carry us from the administration and fall of Cardinal Wolsey 
to the execution of Anne Boleyn, the marriage of Henry VIII. 
to Lady Jane Seymour, and the second act of succession, giving 
the sovereign, in the absence of lawful issue, authority to 
designate his own successor. The great problem of the History 
of the Reformation in England has been to define precisely the 
relative influence of politics, diplomacy, court amours and 
intrigues, and religious conviction, in effecting the complete 
separation of the Crown and Church of England from Rome. 
All these elements were strangely intermingled in the develop- 
ment of Protestantism in England. 

Mr. Froude has addressed himself to the solution of this 
problem, and, in our judgment, with great success. He has 
thrown new light on this great chapter of English political and 
ecclesiastical history. The religious and moral condition of the 
people and the ecclesiastics, before and during the Reformation 
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in its successive stages, the temper and attitude of the Pope, 
and of the various continental sovereigns, Romish and Protes- 
tant, the chief personages in the English church and state, 
with the leading measures and events which hastened their 
emancipation from Rome, are presented with judicial calmness 
and gravity, while the narrative is fresh and graphic enough to 
awaken the reader’s unabated interest. The author has made 
a new contribution towards solving the mystery that has over- 
hung the life, character, and death of Anne Boleyn. Altogether 
he bas given us a work of standard value. The luxurious paper, 
typography, and general style in which Mr. Scribner has 
arrayed these volumes, and those we are now about to notice, 
deserve the highest commendation. : 


Lectures on the Science of Language, delivered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, in February, March, April and May, 1863. By Max 
Miller, M. A., Fellow of All Soul’s College, Oxford: Correspondent 
de L’Institut de France. Second Series. With Thirty-One Illustra- 
tions. New York: Charles Scribner, 1865. [Published by arrange- 
ment with the Author. | 
The first series of Lectures on Language by this author 

assured his celebrity in this department, and served to whet the 
appetite of scholars and thinkers for further contributions to 
it from his pen. -This second series fully sustains the reputa- 
tion so well earned by the first. The literary and philosophic 
world are coming to estimate language, and all that pertains to 
it, as endued with powers which have been too much over- 
looked. As the vehicle and articulation of human thought, of 
all the activities and products of the soul, it is the highest 
exponent of the nature, progress, opinions, manners and insti- 
tutions of men. It is the chief key to ethnology, while it 
interpenetrates psychology, logic, metaphysics, ethics, theology, 
and, in its degree, all science. Articulate speech is the 
organ that distinguishes man from the brutes. We often 
speak of words as if they were mere vapours or shadows. But, 
in a sense more than mere hyperbole, “‘ words are things,” 
at least so far as this, that they are the outflowings of the soul 
that utters them. The vital connections of language, with the 
highest developments of humanity, are traced with great ability 
in these lectures. Scholars and cultivated men will certainly 
crave them for their libraries, especially in the elegant dress 
given them by the publishers. 


The Iliad of Homer rendered into English Blank Verse. By Edward, 


we of Derby. In two volumes. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
5. 


His Lordship has produced a literary wonder, creditable 
alike to his scholarship, his industry, his classical and poetical 
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taste. Though advanced in life and engrossed with public 
duties as the veteran leader and representative orator of the 
Tories in Parliament, he has in less than three years accom- 
plished this marvellous work by way of diversion and pastime. 
We call it marvellous, for it is surely so, whether we consider 
the intrinsic character of the work itself, or the circumstances 
- of its production. It is a successful attempt to give a scrupu- 
lously exact translation of the Iliad, in pure idiomatic English 
verse, transfusing both the spirit and matter of the original; in 
short, as he himself states it, ‘to infuse into an almost literal 
English version something of the spirit as Well as the simplicity 
of the great original.”” In this he has succeeded far beyond 
any other English translator of Homer. Pope’s is not so much 
a translation as a magnificent paraphrase. It is not Homer’s, 
but Pope’s Iliad. 

In this refined classic culture, we find one secret of Lord 
Derby’s brilliant and vigorous oratory. His keen and penetra- 
ting style has, like that of Pitt, Peel, Webster, Everett, Choate, 
and other great orators, been tempered and polished by profound 
study of the ancient classics. We hope this will be noted by 
those who are disposed to depreciate classic studies as an 
element of liberal education. His Lordship speaks, not with- 
out reasons, when he says, ‘‘I fear that the taste for, and appre- 
ciation of, classical literature are greatly on the decline.” We 
hope that such productions as this, joined to the growing interest 
in the science of language, will aid in reviving a proper interest 
in the ancient languages, as an essential element in liberal cul- 
ture and discipline. ‘The exuberant toryism and intense anti- 
pathy to our nation, with vehement devotion to the late rebel- 
lion against it, now suppressed, are quite relieved by this 
remarkable contribution to literature, that commune vinculum, 
which binds together nations, sects, and parties otherwise most 
opposite. 


A Treatise in Astronomy. By Elias Loomis, LL.D., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College: Author of “‘ An Introduc- 
tion to Practical Astronomy ;” and of a Series of Mathematics for 
Schools and Colleges. New York: Harper & Brothers, publishers, 


1865. 

In the want of time to examine this volume, we are obliged 
simply to call the attention of our readers to it; observing 
1. That the high reputation of Professor Loomis, as a man of 
science, and successful writer of text-books, mathematical and 
scientific, together with the aid of Professor Newton in revising 
the proof-sheets, raise a strong a-priori presumption, almost 
amounting to a guaranty, of the character of the present 
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work. 2. Its general form, structure, size, and apparent 
arrangement, are adapted to supply a desideratum in those of 
our higher institutions, which, not relying exclusively on teach- 
ing by lectures in this department, call in the aid of text-. 
books. 


Hours among the Gospels; or, Wayside Truths from the Life of our Lord. 
By N. ©. Burt, D.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1865. 
Pp. 215. 

Dr. Burt is a man of learning and ability, of which this work 
affords clear evidenge. It shows familiarity with the recent re- 
searches into evangelical history, and without display furnishes 
the result of much study in a form attractive and useful for all 
classes of readers. * 


Annual of Scientific Discovery; or, Year Book of Facts in Science and Art, 
for the year 1865. Edited by David M. Wells, M.D. Bostqn: Gould & 
Lincoln. New York: Sheldon & Co. Cincinnati: George S. Blanchard. 
London: Triibner & Co. Pp. 346. : 

This Annual is well known and of established reputation. 
It is of great value to that large class of men who have not 
access to scientific journals or time for their perusal. It con- 
tains the cream of many such receptacles of knowledge, and pre- 
sents, in a limited compass, what can be found elsewhere only 
in a multitude of volumes. 


Tiitbner’s American and Oriental Record; a Monthly Register of the most 
important Works published in North and South America, India, China, 
and the British Colonies, &c., &e. London: 60, Paternoster Row. 
The object of this publication is to form a medium of commu- 

nication between American and Oriental authors and publishers . 
and the English public, and to make American and Oriental 
works better known in Europe. This work commends itself 
specially to the American public and authors. It serves to diffuse 
literary information and to promote the interests both of writers 
and scholars. 


-A Commentary on the Lord’s Prayer. By Rev. W. Denton, M. A. Edited 


and enlarged by Rev. Henry J. Fox, M. A. New York: Carlton & 

Porter. 1865. 

Expositions of the Lord’s Prayer, like expositions of the 
Bible as a whole, numerous as they have been, do not. super- 
sede new ones, which shed some new light of analysis, illustra- 
tion, or application, reflected from the individuality of each 
commentator. The present instance is no exception. Many, 
by its aid, will see in the model prayer of our Lord, new treas- 
ures of meaning, and breadth of application. 
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OOPOBRIAR, PSG x 2 


No. IV. 


Art. I.—The First Miracle of Christ. 

[Continued from ae 434.] 
In our July number we brought to a close the exegesis of the 
evangelical account of the first miracle. We now fulfil our 
promise, and propose to glance at the explanations that have 
been given of this miracle, to notice some of the leading objec- 
tions, and to state the principle on which this miracle, and all 
the miracles of the New Testament, should be treated by 
believers in the divinity of Christ and the inspiration of the 
New Testament. 


Lange, in his Commentary on John, p. 72, has a classified 
account of the explanations given to this miracle, which, for 
convenience’ sake, we may adopt as the frame-work of ours. 


I. NaturaL Expianations. Venturini, Paulus, Langsdorf, 
Gfrérer, Kern. 


Paulus makes the miracle a merry wedding-jest on the part 
of Jesus, who intended to prepare the company an agreeable 
surprise by the sudden production of the wine which he had 
secretly brought along. His solemn words addressed to Mary 
are to Paulus uttered jocosely, and designed to prevent her 
spoiling his contemplated joke by her over-hastiness. The 
doga is “the free humaneness of Jesus,” which ‘inspired con- . 
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fidence” (ante atoveay), because the people expected the Messiah 
to be oppressively solemn. 

Gfrorer, who pretends to explain the miracle from a “ genu- 
ine historic’? standpoint, admits it to be historic, -but derides 
the belief that Jesus produced the wine by magic, because he 
might without difficulty have purchased it at a small expendi- 
ture. He holds that Mary had brought the wine as a wedding- 
gift for the poor couple, and at the proper time gave a sign to 
Jesus, to present the gift. 


Il. Mytxican EXPLANATIONS. Strauss. 


The views propounded by this notorious writer, in his Leben 
Jesu, published about thirty years ago, are so well known, 
and have been so thoroughly refuted, that they might be des- 
patched in a few lines. That work was written for theologians, 
and some of the position’ taken by him in it will be briefly 
noticed in connection with the views of other theologians on 
this miracle. “But this writer has recently published a Life of 
Jesus, professedly designed to do for the German people what 
Rénan has done for the French. This new work presents 
nothing substantially new in point of the mythical theory; but 
it is charged to overflowing with the gall of bitterness against 
believing theologians, and composed with the resolute and 
undisguised purpose of undermining and destroying the belief 
of the people. That it will fail in this wicked purpose, we have 
not a moment’s doubt; and we are equally confident that one 
of its effects will be to estrange theologians from any and every 
theory that involves loose notions on the two cardinal points of 
evangelical faith, viz., the divinity of Christ and the inspiration 
of the New Testament. Strauss clearly shows by his con- 
temptuous criticism of those who are not strict believers, that 
there is no middle position between rank infidelity and evan- 
gelical faith. In this respect, therefore, his new ‘‘Leben Jesu,” 
and his still more recent “Der Christus des Glaubens und 
der Jesus der Geschichte,” are likely to produce a wholesome 
and, in Germany we hope, a wholesale return to the well- 
defined landmarks of evangelical orthodoxy. 

‘With a view to put our readers in possession of the extraor- 
dinary tissue of conjectures and schemes which this indefatiga- 
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ble and irrepressible destructionist weaves together in multi- 
form combinations, and to enable them to draw their own con- 
clusions, we produce as a specimen his account of this miracle, 
in the new Leben Jesu. 

Having given an account of the miraculous feeding of the 
multitude, Strauss (I. c. p. 506, sq.) introduces his version of 
the miraculous supply of wine thus: 

“The Mosaic history mentions, besides the miraculous supply 
of manna or bread, also a miraculous supply of water (Exod. 
xvii. Numb. xx.), and Jewish expectation transferred this also 
from the first Saviour (Moses) to the second, the Messiah. 
Allegorically also, in the sense of spiritual nourishment, the 
bread of understanding was placed alongside the water of 
wisdom (Sir. xv. 8); the water of life, to which the Lamb lead- 
eth his own, the stream of which proceedeth from the throne of 
God and of the Lamb, is also a conspicuous feature of the Apo- 
calypse (vil. 17, xxi. 6, xxii. 1, 17); and also in John’s Gospel 
(iv. 10, 18, sq.) Jesus speaks of a living water, which he gives 
to them, and which slakes their thirst for everé 

“But elsewhere Jesus compares that which he brings to 
mankind rather with wine, and that with a new wine, which 
must not be put into old bottles (Matt. ix. 17); as in the course 
of his life he found himself variously and not in the best sense 
contrasted as a wine-bibber with the water-drinking Baptist 
(Matt. xi. 18, sq.) The usual comparison of the joys of the 
Messianic kingdom with a banquet (Matt. viii. 11, xxvi. 29; 
Rey. 1. 20), with a marriage-festival at which the Messiah is 
the bridegroom (Matt. xxii. 1—14, cf. ix. 15; John ii. 29; 
Rey. xix. 7, xxi. 2, 9, xxii. 17), also brought the figure of the 
heart-gladdening wine nearer than that of sober water.* 

“It was John’s vocation to baptize with water; the Messiah 
was to follow him with the baptism of the Spirit and of fire 
(Matt. iii, 11; Luke iii. 16; John i. 26, 83). According to the 
account of the book of Acts, the outpouring of the Holy Ghost 
on the disciples, after the departure of Jesus, actually took 
place in tongues of fire; the incidents belonging to that occur- 


* The Italics are owrs, and designed to call the attention of the reader to 
the characteristics of the Straussian theory, and to the valuable uses to which 
his perverted statements may often be turned. 
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rence, mockers accounted for by declaring those men to be filled 
with sweet wine (Acts ii. 13), whereas they were rather the 
effects of the Holy Ghost. But if the fulness of the Spirit pro- 
duced here the impression of ‘a glowing as of new wine,’ the 
reverse of a miraculous supply of wine might for once be used 
as the figure of the communication of the Spirit. 

“The Baptist belonged to the old covenant; his water-baptism 
was only the last of those purifications, of those works of the 
law, by means of which the Jewish people, since the time of 
Moses, had in vain striven to secure the Divine pleasure. This 
opposition of the Old to the New in Christ, of the law to grace, 
of Moses to the Son of God, and that in such a manner that 
sufficiency and salvation can only be found in the latter, and 
nothing but imperfection and insufficiency in the former, is the 
peculiar standpoint of the fourth gospel. ‘The law,’ we read 
at the end of the prologue, ‘was given by Moses, but grace and 
truth came by Jesus Christ. And of his fulness,’ was said 
immediately before, ‘have all we received, and grace for grace.’ 
(John i. 16, sq} It has been rightly remarked that the narra- 
tive of the supply of wine at Cana, reiterates in the form of a 
fact, the identical statement in the prologue concerning the 
relation of Moses to Christ, and of the law to grace.* 

“All these moments could not but have the tendency of 
making the miraculous supply of drink to be rather of wine 
than of water as in the case of Moses, if Jesus, as the second 
Moses, or the personified divine Wisdom, was to be represented 
as furnishing not only a miraculous supply of food, but also of 
drink, and were strengthened by the same consideration for the 
sake of which, in particular the Mosaic supply of manna, had 
been converted into a supply of bread, as in the case of Jesus. 
If tt was impossible to attribute to Jesus a miraculous supply 
of food without thinking of the bread of the Lord’s Supper, tt 
was equally impossrble to report him to have, like Moses, also 
supplied a miraculous drink, without thinking of the wine of 
the Lord’s Supper; even as Paul used the manna in connec- 
tion with the water from the rock in the wilderness as types of 
the elements of the Lord’s Supper, (1 Cor. x. 8, sq.) The 
substance of the miraculous supply of food being identical with 


* Luthardt, Das Johanneische Evangelium, I. p. 354. 
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that of one of the elements of the Lord’s Supper, viz., bread, 
the expedient of making the substance of the miraculous supply 
of drink correspond with the other element, that is, of making 
it to consist in wine, lay near at hand. This explains also the 
circumstance that the account of the miraculous supply of wine 
occurs only in the Gospel of John. The first three Evangelists | 
were satisfied with the feeding-story as an adumbration of 
the Lord’s Supper, seeing they all give a special account of its 
institution, in which, along with bread, the other element, the 
wine, also gets its full due. But the fourth evangelist, who 
had his reasons for evading the scene of the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, as we shall show in the sequel, felt himself 
called upon in order to mention, at least indirectly, both ele- 
ments in his gospel, to place by the side of the miracle of food 
a miracle of drink, by the side of the miraculous supply of 
bread also a miraculous supply of wine. 

‘“‘He makes it the beginning of the signs of Jesus, (ii. 11). 
Having finished the historical statement of the prologue con- 
cerning the vocation and the testimony of the Baptist, he 
seems to have been anxious to put into action the above-men- 
tioned passage of the relation of Jesus to Moses and of grace 
to law, as it were, as the programme of his whole gospel. This 
may also account for the form in which he clothes the miracle. 
Had Jesus increased a small quantity of wine and made it 
available for a considerable while and for many men, his mira- 
cle would then correspond to the evangelical miracle of feeding 
the multitude, and to the Old Testament oil-miracle of Elijah. 
But he changes water into wine. Moses also began his mirac- 
ulous agency with a change of water, but it had been the puni- 
tive change of all the water of Egypt into blood. The first 
miracle of Jesus, however, durst not by any means be a puni- 
tive miracle; the blood into which he changed the water durst 
not be real blood, but only the precious blood of the grape, (Gen. 
xlix. 11; Deut. xxxii. 14), which, in its turn, as taken in the 
Lord’s Supper, ts the sacrificial blood of the Messiah, (Matt. 
'xxvi. 28), the life-giving blood of the heaven-descended Son 
of Man, (John vi. 58—58). 

“Tf, after these preliminary remarks, we now pass on to the 
Johannine account of the miracle at Cana, (John ii. 1—11), we 
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find that the scene—a marriage festival—is defined by the fore- 
mentioned conception of the joys of the Messianic kingdom by 
the figure of a banquet, and further by that of a marriage-fes- 
tival. If the scene of such a banquet was laid in the future, 
or its conception intended merely as a comparison, as in Matt. 
ix. 15; xxii. 1, sq.; John iii. 29, Jesus might, in virtue of a 
figure probably derived from the Song of Solomon, be the bride- 
groom to whom the church was sometimes represented as the 
bride, (Eph. v. 25—27; xxix. 32, and the above cited passages 
in Revelation). But in the case of a scene laid as history in 
the human life of Jesus, such a turn was inadmissible; the 
bridegroom must here be some one else, Jesus can only be a wed- 
ding guest; but he is after all the person from whom the festal 
joy finally proceeds. For the natural bridegroom (this ts neces- 
sary as the motive of the miracle) did not, or could not, provide 
a sufficient quantity of wine. 

“Phe mother of Jesus informs him of the beginning want, 
just as in the first history of the feeding of the people of the 
synoptics, the disciples remind him that it was time to send 
the people away that they might buy food. But the mother 
of Jesus gives him the information, as is evident from his 
reply, in the sense of a request for the exercise of his wonder- 
working power. Although according to the Evangelist’s own 
statement, the subsequent miracle was the first that Jesus did, 
and although he records nothing of the wonderful events of his 
childhood, he yet thought it fitting that the mother of Jesus 
should have known, or at least anticipated, the higher nature 
of her son from the beginning. But while by such an anticipa- 
tion he raises her on the one hand, he lowers her on the other 
far beneath the unapproachable highness of Jesus by his repel- 
ling reply. ¢ would seem that the fourth Evangelist wanted, 
by the cutting, ‘Woman, what have I to do with thee?’ to cast 
into the shade the question which the third Evangelist makes the 
twelve years old Jesus address to his parents: ‘How is tt that 
ye sought me? wist ye not that I must be about my Father's 
business?’ (Luke ii. 49); but everybody, who does not duly 
consider that we have here not to deal with a naturally-human, 
but with the imaginary relation of the infleshed creative Word 
to every human authority, the most holy of which must be 
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repelled by him, will judge that his (John’s) attempt has 
turned out rather harshly. Jesus adds moreover as a special 
reason of this repulse, that his hour had not yet come. It is 
the concurrent view of the first three Evangelists that no man, 
but God the Father alone, knuws the day and the hour of the 
advent of the Messiah, (Matt. xxiv. 86, xxv. 18; Mark xii. 
82; Acts i. 7,) which ignorance the second Evangelist expressly 
extends also to the Son, the Messiah. While here God alone 
knows, and men, more or less explicitly the Messiah also, are 
ignorant, the fourth Gospel, in characteristic significance of its 
entire standpoint, opposes to ignorant men the Son of God, 
the incarnate Logos, as the only One who does know, and the 
time and hour referred to relate not to his future coming, but 
to his present glorification; first by miracles, and finally by 
his death. This latter is referred to, when it is often said that 
the persecutions of his enemies were unsuccessful, because his 
hour had not yet come, (vii. 380, viii. 20,) and afterwards that 
he had known and declared that his hour had come, (xii. 28, 
xiii. 1.) On the other hand, the reference is to the time of his 
public appearance at Jerusalem, of which he says to his bro- 
thers that it had not yet come, (vii. 6, 8,) just as here he 
replies to his mother that the hour of his working miracles had 
not yet arrived; although here, as there, he speedily under- 
takes that which he was desired to do before the proper time. 
That Mary knows this beforehand, and in consequence of this 
knowledge charges the servants to do what her Son might 
command them, serves to raise her again, while she, although 
reminded of her distance from him that is above all, (iii. 31,) 
does not relinquish the hold of her knowledge. 

“‘The six stone jars set there after the manner of the puri- 
fying of the Jews, (of washing of hands before meals, Matt. 
xv. 2; Mark vii. 2 sy ,) dre unmistakable as to their symboli- 
cal import; by ordering them to be filled with water, Jesus 
supplies the ground-work of his miracle; while the specification 
of their enormous capacity, (altogether 14—2} Wirtemberg 
Eimer, or 8—5 Baden Ohm,*) and that they were filled up to 
the brim, ia intended to represent Jesus as him who dispenses 


* For the contents of the jars, see p. 424. 
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out of his fulness, (John i. 16); who, like God himself, does 
not measure his gifts with niggard measure, (ili. 34.) - 
“The jars, then, are filled with water; the servants then, at 
the bidding of Jesus, draw out and carry off the contents to the 
governor of the feast, who, as soon as he has tasted the bever- 
age, identifies it as wine, and as better wine than had before 
been set upon the table. If the Evangelist here makes use of 
the expression, ‘the water that had become wine,’ and further 
on describes Cana as the place where Jesus made the water 
wine, (iv. 46); if he, moreover, designates the transformation 
of water a sign, in consequence of which the disciples believed 
in Jesus, (v. 11,) and connects it as the first Galilean sign, 
with a future cure as the second sign, (iv. 54,) he unmistakably 
characterizes thereby the act of Jesus as a miracle, and the 
believing exegesis is entitled to the remark, that any and every 
explanation which interprets away the miraculous, ts not only 
opposed to the words and the design of John, but also deroga- 
tory to his credibility and power of observation, and even sets 
the character of Jesus in an ambiguous light.* If one believes 
John, one must also believe in the miracle; if one cannot do 
the latter, one must also refuse to believe John, and not only 
here, but since he narrates a number of not less incredible 
miracles—yea, since almost every word of his Christ is as 
inconceivable as this miracle—one must refuse to believe him 
altogether, and especially because he insinuates that he is the 
Apostle John. Hase’s expedient of making him absent, applied 
also here,f is so much the more ludicrous, because the disciples 
of Jesus were, according to ver. 2, invited with him to the 
wedding, and because Hase himself identifies John with the 
anonymous disciple, among the disciples before enlisted by 
Jesus; [German; ‘angeworbenenen Jiinger,’ an extraordinary 
expression, but natural to a man like Strauss. Zranslator,] 
see John i. 85, 41; the appeal of ScuLuIuRMACHER and his fol- 
lowers, (among whom we must count here, and altogether more 
frequently than he is willing to admit, Ewald, die Johannisch- 
en Schriften, i. 149 sq.,) to the circumstance that nothing is 
said of the impression which the supposed miracle produced on 


* Meyer, Commentary on Johan, 8d ed., p. 108. t Leben Jesu, 3 50. 
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the guests, and that indeed the whole narrative ts not sufficiently 
clear (anschaulich), 7s @ COWARDLY CHICANERY of an account 
altogether unmistakable to any sincere reader; while NEAN- 
DER’S* attempt of substituting a mere intensification of water 
into wine-like properties for the change of water into real wine, 
can only be pronounced A PITIABLE PRODUCTION OF EQUAL 
WEAKNESS OF FAITH AND THOUGHT. 

“‘Now follows a speech of the governor of the feast, which 
has caused much bootless pain to the commentators to verify 
as a usage, which in the speech is even designated as general, 
observed anywhere in the world. The governor of the feast 
says that every man does first set forth good wine to the 
guests, and, after they have freely drunk, worse; but on the 
contrary, no man does such a thing because it is contrary to 
the nature of the human organs of sense, which demands an 
intensified attraction. The whole of this pretended usage is of 
the Hvangelist’s own making, or more correctly, of his manufac- 
ture from a synoptical saying of Jesus. If throughout his 
narratiwe he had before his mind that speech of Jesus in which 
he compared that which he had brought to mankind with new 
wine, he found it in Luke (v. 39), accompanied by the. addt- 
tional words, ‘and no man having drunk old wine straightway 
desireth new ; for he saith, the old is better... This is meant, 
in the third Gospel, to illustrate men’s attachment to the old, 
(here Judaism and Jewish usages), and their prejudice against 
the new, (the principles advanced by Jesus), by an observation 
founded on experience. Our Evangelist, on the other hand, 
wants to show the reverse, viz., that the new brought in by 
Jesus is more excellent than the old, and that consequently in 
his miracle narrative the wine provided by him afterward 
tasted better than that supplied by the bridegroom. This he 
seeks, after his manner, to illustrate by a contrast; now as his 
narrative, unlike the passage in Luke, does not deal with the 
difference between old wine (wine of an earlier vintage), and 
new wine (wine of recent vintage), but only with wine set forth 
sooner or later, he connects the natural and frequent expression 
of Luke, ‘The old is better,’ in the pretended usage, (which 


* Leben Jesu Christi, p. 271. 
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cannot be shown to obtain anywhere), of first setting forth the 
better wine, and the fact that new wine does not prove palatable 
immediately after old, into the imaginary custom of setting 
worse wine before the guests after they have partaken of better. 

‘Against this symbolical view of the miracle at Cana, as 
formerly advocated by Herder without any attack of its 
historical value, and recently chiefly by Baur with explicit 
rejection of thé latter, the only remaining objection from the 
standpoint of criticism is, that the Evangelist does not even by 
a single word intimate such a meaning to belong to his narra- 
tive, and that especially he does not, as in the case of the food- 
miracle, connect with it speeches of Jesus, which serve to bring 
out this meaning. But it is just this reference to the food- 
miracle which aids us to untie this knot. The two miracles of 
the supply of bread and of wine are so essentially connected 
together both as to form and contents, as well as by their 
common relation to the Lord’s Supper, that the significance of 
the one could not be well determined by that of the other, and 
that the question was simply, whether the higher significance 
of the food-miracle should be mentioned in connection with the 
drink-miracle, or that of the latter on occasion of the former. 
Now, if the connection, in which the synoptics narrate the food- 
miracle, assigns to it a position which makes it stand in about 
the middle of the narratives of Jesus, and if the fourth Hvange- 
list had reasons for placing the wine-miracle at the beginning of 
his Gospel, it is not difficult to account for his disinclination of 
appending that ample explanation to the first miracle he records; 
with a view to infuse into his Gospel an increasing animation, 
he reports the first two miracles (ii. 1, sq.; iv. 46, sq.) in sim- 
plicity and brevity, attaches first to the third miracle more exten- 
sive speeches, which rise in significance at the fourth—the feed- 
ing-story—and onward (the walking on the sea is rather treated 
asa mere appendix to the feeding-story), until at the last, the 
resuscitation of Lazarus (although there, on account of the 
dramatic character of the scene only in dialogistic allusions) 
they culminate. rom the speeches appended to the feeding- 
story at followed then per se, that Jesus represented himself as 
the spiritual nourishment of mankind in every sense, his flesh 
as food, and his blood as drink, and thereby intimated the 
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significance of the drink provided at Cana, at least according 
to its relation to the Lord’s Supper; while the relation of the 
Old and the New, of Judaism and Christianity, as involved in 
the change of water into wine, had already been explained in 
the passage of the prologue already commented upon above.” 


If our readers have held their breath during the perusal of 
this bold and unblushing assault on the miracles, the integrity 
of the Canon, and the fundamental and cardinal doctrines of our 
most holy faith, they have only done, what we have experienced 
ourselves, and they will like ourselves, we hope, become only 
more resolutely purposed to ask the Lord for strength to cling 
with increasing tenacity to the tenets of orthodox evangelical 
truth, to know no middle or neutral position, no parleying with 
rebels and traitors in disguise, and putting on the whole armour 
of God, to acquit themselves as Christ’s faithful soldiers and 
servants unto their life’s end. They will, we hope, be con- 
vinced of the justness of the criticism with which we introduced 
the passages from Strauss, and from the careful and thoughtful 
consideration of the passages we have italicized, acquire many 
valuable suggestions, which they may abundantly turn to good 
and holy uses. | 


IV. SymBotroan EXPLANATION. 


Baur: “Representation, that the time has come for Jesus, 
the true bridegroom, to lead men from the water of the pre- 
paratory standpoint of the Baptist to the wine of the higher 
Messianic glory.” 

Besides the patristic symbolical explanations given above, 
those in favour of such an interpretation may learn much from 
the preceding extract from Strauss; many of the points he 
makes and makes well, but perverts, may be rescued from that 
perversion, and in competent hands made to redound to the 
glory of Christ. The symbolical explanation, on believing 
principles, and as collateral to the RNALITY of the miracle, will 
always command the attention of those who love to trace on 
earth and in things seen the footprints of the unseen Creator. 


V. HistoricAL EXPLANATIONS. 


a. An absolute miracle of change of substance, without 
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the recognition of a medium, as held by the ancient super- 
naturalists. " 

b. A historical miracle, admitting a medium. 

Change of substance with a medium. 

Augustine: “Ipse enim fecit vinum illo die in nuptiis in 
sex illis hydriis quas impleri aqua precepit, qui omni anno 
facit hoc in vitibus. Sicut enim quod. miserunt ministri in 
hydrias, in vinum conversum est opere Domini, Illud autem 
non miramur, quia omni anno fit: assiduitate amisit admira- 
tionem,”’ (Hy. John, Tract 8.) 

*‘Quee aqua erat, vinum factum viderunt homines et obstu- 
puerunt. Quid aliud fit de pluvid per radicem vitis? Ipse 
illa fecit, ipse ista; illa ut pascaris, ista ut mireris. (Serm. 
123, c. 3, cf. also De Gen. ad Litt. 1. 6, c. 18.) 

Chrysostom: (Hom. 22 in John.) Aeexvb¢ dre abtdc gate 0 év 
tas dpréhocs tO Bdwp pstubddrov, xat tov betor dea TIS pins 
ei¢ otvoy tpénwy, Seo ev t@ wut@ dea modkod yoovouv yivetas, 
toutO dOovoy gy t@ ydpw sepydoatu. 

Trench takes substantially the view of these fathers. 

Olshausen also adopts this explanation of this miracle, 
which he and others describe technically as an accelerated 
process of nature. It is really, in our humble opinion, one of 
the best, if not the best account that can be given of the 
miracle.* We say the best account, not the explanation of it, 


* We cannot agree with our respected contributor in this remark. 1. 
Because this and all other explanations of what is confessed to be inexplicable 
are futile. They remove no difficulty; they give no light, but only mystify 
and complicate the simple. 2. Because they are positively unsatisfactory. 
They not only in an unphilosophical way mingle the natural and the super- 
natural, but they are inconsistent with the facts of the case. There are no 
natural processes or forms supernaturally intensified to produce the effect. 
The chemical and vital forms by which the water in the root of the vine is 
transmuted into wine were all absent from the jars of water. 8. All these 
explanations, especially the preposterous view of Lange associating the 
miracles of our Lord with animal magnetism and clairvoyance, are degrading 
and revolting, 4. They all overlook or contradict the true idea of miracle, 
which is an event in the external world produced by the simple volition of 
God. Alcodperation of natural causes is precluded. Germany (in the sense 
of philosophy and theology, if not in that of physical geography,) is the 
natural land of fogs. German writers may be expected to see even through a 
misty medium; but it is surely unwise for Americans to put their heads into 
an artificially produced vapour in order to render their vision the more 
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for the méracle cannot be ewplained, it must be believed. 
Those who start on the premise that a miracle is impossible 
and scorn all belief in the supernatural and the Divine, occupy 
a position so diametrically opposed to that of faith in the 
Omnipotence of God, that it were idle folly on our part to 
argue with them on their own premises. But this much we 
may say. Does not nature present an analogy not equal, but 
certainly similar to the miraculous supply of wine at Cana? 


‘Is the annual production of wine in the grape by the double 


absorption of the moisture of the earth and the rain of heaven 
and the transmutation of the elementary substance of water 
into the vegetable juice of the wine not a similar miracle of 
creative agency? We prefer putting the question in this form 
rather than in describing the difference between the miracle 
of Cana and the annually repeated miracle in the grape as an 
accelerated process of nature in the case of the former, in 
order to forestal the dry and sarcastic remark of Strauss and 
others, that in the miraculous change of water into wine at 
Cana was wanting the chief essential, namely, the vegetable 
factor of the wine. Hvyen so—that factor was wanting, but its 
absence constitutes the miracle. The miracle is miracle only 
to man the creature, not to God the Omnipotent Creator. 
No exercise of his creative agency and omnipotence can 
astonish him,-although every new and unprecedented exhi- 
bition of his glorious attributes must astonish us and thus 
become a miracle. Admit the omnipotence of God or admit 
a Personal God, and you admit not only the possibility of an 
Incarnate God, but also the possibility of a revelation and an 
attestation of that revelation by such exhibitions of his glorious 
Godhead which we denominate miracles. With faith in a reve- 
lation, in a Saviour, in an Omnipotent Creator the transmu- 
tation of inorganic matter into organic by means of organic 
processes, such as we daily witness in the vegetable kingdom, 
presents to our mind a perfect analogy to the transmutation of 


distinct. We recognize the importance of American students of theology 
being informed as to the manner in which German Christians deal with the 
Scriptures; but we confess that we have no manner of respect for the mystical 
element with which, as above exhibited, their explanations are so often 
mingled.—Epiror. 
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water into wine, and if it be further objected (as Strauss and 
others have done) that the juice of the grape is something 
very different from wine which is the result of artificial means, 
we answer that the creative agency of God must be conceded 
to be at least as potent as human art and contrivance. (See 
for a similar treatment of this subject, Tholuck, Johannes p. 
99, 6th ed.) 

ce. Change of accident with a medium. 

Neander says that he cannot place this miracle among 
the highest of Christ’s miraculous acts and conceives it thus: 
‘He brought out of water, by his creative energy, a substance 
(wine), which is naturally the joint product of the growth of 
the vine and of human labour, water being only one of the 
cooperating factors; and thus substituted his creative power 
for various natural and artificial processes. But we are not 
justified in inferring that the water was changed into manu- 
factured wine ; but that, by his direct agency, he imparted to 
it powers capable of producing the same effects; that he 
intensified (so to speak) the powers of water into those of 
wine.” He illustrates his view by the analogy of mineral 
springs, in which by natural processes, new powers are given 
to water; and the ancient accounts of springs which sent forth 
water like wine—intoxicating water, to wit: Atheneus, Deip. 
Il. § 17, 18: odkayov, P stot xonjvae af psy notepadtepac, xat 
otvodéatena, wc 7 mept Iaphayoviav, mpd¢ Hv ydae tos eyyo- 
ptove dmomivey Tooarovtac. 

Theopompus: tog mvovtacs abto pebboxecban, xaba xat tobe 
tov otvov. (Neander, Life of Christ, p. 176, Bohn’s Trans- 
lation.) To these illustrations may be added that cited by 
Casaubonus from Vitruv. 8, 38. 

In connection with Neander’s view we call attention to the 
unsparing terms in which Strauss denounces it, (see above, in 
the extract from his Leben Jesu); and although that criticism 
is unjust and vulgar, Veander’s unfortunate phraseology, and 
still more unfortunate illustration, provoke censure. We cannot 
but think that he believed more than is here expressed, and are 
justified in this opinion by his own sentiments. ‘ Miracles,” 
he says, ‘‘are entirely different from results of the power of 
nature intensified. The question of their character cannot be 
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decided on the ground either of Deism or Pantheism, (opposed 
as these theories are to each other; the one incorrectly 
separating the idea of God from that of the world, the other, 
as incorrectly blending the two together), but only in regard to 
the final causes of the government of God, considered as an 
Omniscient and Omnipotent personal Being.” (]. c. p. 136). 
Again: “*Omnipotence is always as directly operative in nature 
as it was at the creation; but we can only detect its workings 
by means of the law of cause and effect in the material world. 
Under this veil of natural laws, religious faith always discovers 
the Divine causality, and the religious mind, although it may, 
indeed, contemplate natural phenomena from different points of 
view, and may distinguish between free and necessary causalities 
in nature, will always trace them back to the immediate agency 
of Almighty Love. Just so in miracles, we do not see the 
Divine agency immediately, but, as it were, in a veil; the 
Divine causality does not appear in them as co-efficient with 
natural causes, and therefore cannot be an object of external 
perception, but reveals itself only to faith.” (P. 187). And 
lastly, he does not hesitate to declare that “‘the manifestation 
of Christ, the founder of the kingdom of God, the bestower 
upon mankind of that Divine life which constitutes the essence 
of the kingdom, was the highest miracle, the central point of 
all miracles, and required other and analogous phenomena to 
precede and follow it.” (P. 138). 

These more explicit statements show plainly that the charge 
of weakness cannot be brought against Meander’s faith and 
intellect, however unhappy he may have been in the choice of 
his terms and illustrations. The intensification of the powers 
of water into those of wine, of which he speaks, are to him an 
act of creative energy, and his illustration of mineral springs is 
merely designed to present an analogy, showing the existence 
of such an intensification, although vastly inferior to that pro- 
duced by the miracle. Neander really erred in attempting to 
explain something, which, by his own showing, cannot be 
explained, but must be believed. 

d. TRANSFIGURATION (Verklirung) OF THE SUBSTANCE ¢n actu. 

This is the phrase by which Lange characterizes his view of 
the miracle (Comm. on John ii, 1—11), but what he exactly 
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means by it is far from clear. He charged Tholuck with 
having misunderstood him, and evidently relishes the idea that 
a man like Meyer is at a loss what to make of it. Before we 
express our opinion, let us hear Lange himself. The account 
he gives of the miracle in his Leben Jesu (ii. p. 479), is thus. 
“Thus Christ translated a circle of pious and devoted men into 
heaven and made them drink from the mysterious fountain of 
his highest life-power. He showed how in his kingdom want 
is absorbed by the riches of his love, water by the wine of his 
wonder-working Divine power, the common appetite (Lust) of 
the carousers by the ecstatic delight allied to the first enjoy- 
ment of the contemplation of his glory. He changed the 
water not into’a drink of the gods (Géttertrank, nectar), but 
into a divine (Géttlich) drink.” This passage, however, must 
be connected with a previous statement (Leben Jesu, vol. i. 
Bk. 2, p. 8306—308). After describing the impression which 
the personal presence of Christ produced on receptive minds, 
how the power of his divine Spirit which inspired them, and 
the glow of sympathy which enraptured them, were able to 
raise them momentarily to heaven, and exalt them to a common 
frame of divine joy, of a sense of peace, and of festal joy, in 
which life seemed to them to have become altogether new, and 
the world apparently transfigured, he proceeds to postulate 
such a frame of mind in the case of the guests at the marriage 
festival at Cana, where, he continues, ‘‘a Christian circle was 
for the first time festively assembled in the presence of Christ.” 
The mother of Jesus is full of great, anxious, and joyful pre- 
sentiments; she imparts her frame of mind to the servants of the 
family. These, in their turn, are filled with the utmost confi- 
dence in the word of Jesus; they fill the water-jars, they carry 
the draught in decided submission to his direction. Meanwhile 
the festive company were so engrossed by their soul-joy, that 
they know not what has taken place without. But the wine, of 
which they partake now at the height of the festival, is also 
designated by the ruler of the feast the good wine, or distin- 
guished from the former as the better. In the element of a 
singular (einzig) frame of mind, in which the guests as the 
branches become one with the real vine, 7. e., Christ as the 
principle of the world, transfiguration, the water is changed 
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for them into wine. We have here to deal with the effects of a 
higher ethical ecstasy, with the effects of an absolutely beauti- 
ful miraculous frame of mind, in which the festive company of 
Jews is by the powers of the Spirit of Christ translated from the 
beginnings of the world to the heights of the transfigured world. 
The drink, whereof they partake in that frame of mind being 
blessed to them by the communion of Christ, is to them the 
most noble wine.’’ In a note, he says, moreover: “We may 
conceive the operation of Christ, which changed water into wine, 
in various gradations. It is known from the history of som- 
nambulism that in high degrees of magnetical rapport all the 
sensations and tastes of the magnetizer are reciprocated by the 
person in psychical subjection to him. Here, indeed, is not a 
circle of magnetized individuals assembled round the Lord, but 
a circle of souls put into ecstasy by him. That which may 
occur as a fact in the sphere of magnetism, may recur here in 
increased force and life-freshness of form, (as ¢. g., the circum- 
scribed, morbid clairvoyance of somnambulists in the free, 
healthy clairvoyance of the prophets.) If, therefore, Christ, in 
virtue of his original and creative power, calls up in himself 
the intuition of wine, if Christ drinks good wine, the others also 
drink it by means of this psychical connection with him. But 
the company, which surrounds the Lord, is not merely a circle 
of passively receptive beings. His associates (Grenossen, those 
intimately connected with him) are in and through him ren- 
dered (German, gestémmt, tuned like an instrument) produc- 
tive. As the branches do not only receive the sap which the 
parent stem brings to them, but produce wine out of it and 
with it, so these guests at the marriage festival exert all their 
plastic life-power in the moment of their union with the Lord, 
in order to complete the change. This is the first gradation of 
the immediate operation of Christ. But the second takes place 
in the element of the drink itself, of which they partake. And 
here we will call attention to the tastes of magnetized water, 
but again only in order to intimate how in a higher cycle of life 
the same phenomenon may recur in a higher key. ‘The tastes 
of magnetized water,’ says Fr. Fischer, in his work on Som- 
nambulism, p. 235, ‘are said to be extraordinarily diverse. It 
is said to have first a bitter, then a sweet taste, sometimes acid 
VOL. XXXVII.—NO. IV. 68 
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like Selters water, and again strong and wine-like, sometimes - 
fiery, sometimes tart like sulphur and ink, and sometimes like 
salt. Indeed a certain constancy is said to show itself with 
one and the same magnetizer.’”’ 

This is Zange’s view in his own words. We think we un- 
derstand what he means by his transfiguration of the substance 
im actu, and perhaps may characterize his theory as a trans- 
cendental, or at least highly poetical symbol of the Lord’s 
Supper, rather in the sense of consudstantiation than of tran- 
substantiation. It seems to'us that this pretended explanation 
of the miracle amounts to a virtual explaining it away; at 
least, to a transfer of the visible, material, sensible miracle to 
the sphere of spiritual intuition. Translated into plain Eng- 
lish, Lange makes the spectators of the miracle for the time 
being so thoroughly united to Jesus in spirit and feeling, that 
the water which he wanted to be wine and made wine in his 
intuition, became wine to them, they themselves becoming by 
spiritual affinity with Jesus his coefficients in the miracle. The 
reference to magnetism and somnambulism is interesting and 
highly ingenious, but the application of the principles or phe- 
nomena of those sciences to the solution of the miracle unsat- 
isfactory in the highest degree. It affects the reality of the 
miracle and postulates a frame of mind on the part of the 
guests and the servants, which simply is improbable; there is 
nothing in the evangelical record to warrant the assumption of 
such a spiritual preparation; the miracle is narrated as a fact 
in history, but it is not explained; the effect it produced on the 
disciples also is mentioned, beyond this we have no data what- 
soever. The frame of mind in which Lange supposes that 
wedding company to have been is evidently drawn from that 
with which Christians now commemorate the dying love of 
Christ in the Lord’s Supper, and incompatible with what we 
know of the singular slowness in spiritual things which charac- 
terized even the most intimate of our Lord’s followers before 
his crucifixion. Lange anticipates this objection by describing 
that frame of mind as transient, but its transitoriness is an 
index to the frailty of the foundation on which this poetically 
fascinating structure has been raised. In his commentary on 
John ii, 1—11, he points out the analogy of similar moments 
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‘of a control of nature and transfiguration. ‘ By the commu- 
nion of the Spirit of Christ the food of his supplying becomes 
miraculous, by the communion of the Spirit of Christ alone 
Peter walked on the water, in the hearts of believers he 
throughout the conditions of the miracles of Christ. But along 
with this reference of the miracle to its christological centre, 
2. é., the principle of the transfiguration of the world, we 
assume that Christ in the present instance did also momenta- 
rily develop a latent, mysterious formative power of the water, 
which may also have extended to the quantity per se. Our 
chief business is here with the doga of Christ in his first self- 
revelation.” These analogies do not much elucidate the sub- 
ject, they merely show that there are other incidents as inex- 
plicable on natural, metaphysical, and spiritual grounds within 
the limits of our compass, as this miracle; and the unprejudiced 
judge must admit that Lange’s failure to explain it is not more 
surprising than the failure of so many others. ‘The miracle 


cannot be explained, it must be beldeved. 
: ‘ 


VI. Historico-syMBOLICAL AND TypicAL EXPLANATION. 

a. Exhibition of the contrast of the Old and New Testa- 
ments: The Fathers, Lampe, Baumgarten Crusius, Luthardt. 

6. The miracle designed to show the antithesis between the 
doctrine of Christ and the asceticism of John the Baptist: 
Flatt, Olshausen. 

ce. The miracle a typical representation of the communion of 
Christ with his people on the heights of the glorified world. 
Lange. Leben Jesu, pp. 807, 479. 

d. The miracle a typical representation of the heavenly ban- 
quet, (with a simultaneous reference to the old covenant), Rev. 
xix. 8. Hofmann, Luthardt. (Lange calls this treatment of 
the miracle the translation of his ideal view into the real). 

e. The miraculous supply of wine the counterpart of the 
miraculous supply of bread, and both together analogies of the 
Lord’s Supper. De Wette. (Strauss also makes the symboli- 
cal reference of both miracles to the Lord’s Supper the occasion. 
of his fancied myth).* 

To this part of our subject may be added Lange’s account of 


* Of. Lange’s Commentary on John ii. 1—11. 
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the symbolical import of the miracle. He describes the mira- 
cles of Jesus as signs; that is, they are not only facts, but 
reflections of the Christian idea, of the Christian principle and 
of its universal efficacy. He calls attention to the significant 
declaration of John that this was the first sign of Jesus, and 
the manifestation of his doga, and points out that this manifes- 
tation of his 00¢a explains the extent of the symbolical import 
of the miracle. He then enumerates the changes of which it 
_was symbolical. 1. The Old Testament vessels of water, of 
purifying and of the law, are changed into the New Testament 
vessels of wine, of animation and of unfettered festiveness. 
2. The misery of the old life, in which end the festivities of 
the old world has been changed by the grace of Christ into 
the fountain of the higher joys of the kingdom of heaven. 
3. Mary, the highest representative of the faith of the Old 
Testament, the servants and the ruler of the feast, are changed 
into ministering mediators of the revelation of the New Testa- 
ment glory of Christ. 4. Earthly marriage changed into the 
basis of a loftier marriage, of the espousal of Christ to the new 
confirmed faith of his people. 5. The supply of wine made a 
sign of Christ’s doga, which as grace turns all misery into happi- 
ness, and as truth dispenses all symbols, and also the wine of 
earth in heavenly reality (Christ himself being the real vine). 
6. The supply of wine a sign of the Lord’s Supper, the type of 
the transfiguration of life in course of development, and of the 
future perfect transfiguration and glorification in heaven. 
There is much originality and poetic beauty in some of these 
thoughts, but while recognizing the christological element in 
the gospel and in nature as a profound truth, we must not 
suffer ourselves to be led by such recognitions into a region 
where the real is absorbed by the ideal, and sober facts are 
neglected for the more fascinating interpretations of poetry. 
The christological system of interpretation is edifying and 
ennobling only where it unfolds and illustrates great truths, 
but it is liable to degenerate in inexperienced and unguarded 
‘hands into transcendentalism, and to substitute poetical con- 
ceptions for great facts. Let the reality of the facts be first 
established, the lessons they teach, the truths they illustrate, 
and the duties they enjoin as such be duly brought out, and 
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then their secondary import from a symbolical or christological 
point of view will be in place. The adoption of the opposite 
course is dangerous to subjective holiness, and to the interests 
of objective truth. 

There is an objection often brought against this miracle, 
which remains to be considered; it is directed against its pro- 
priety, and insinuates that it is immoral. The notorious 
destructionist Strauss designates it a miracle of luxury (Luzus- 
wunder). Singular to hear him make such a charge, but after 
all not surprising, for the class of objectors whom he repre- 
sents, are ready for any and every expedient, provided they 
see a good chance to injure and traduce the systems they so 
much hate. They allege that while the other miracles of Jesus 
are of a beneficent character and supply real wants, the scope 
of this miracle is not the beneficent removal of a natural evil, 
but the supply of inexhaustible means for the gratification of 
sensual indulgence; that the creation of ‘‘so large and perilous 
a quantity of wine,” was putting the temptation to intemper- 
ance in the way of the wedding company., Trench justly 
remarks that Strauss (and we may include his confréres) belongs 
to “that generation that call Jesus a wine-bibber, and say 
that John has a devil; with whom that which is godlike can in 
no form find favour.” It is by no means too difficult to find a 
solution of the enormous, the truly royal supply of wine: The 
family, in which Mary felt at home and which Jesus honoured 
with his presence on that festive occasion, was in all probability 
poor and pious. ‘The deficiency of wine favours the supposi- 
tion that they were poor, for a deficiency in that article on such 
an occasion could hardly have occurred in a wealthy family of 
Palestine. It was probably our Lord’s purpose not only to 
supply their present want, but to honour their piety, and thus 
by providing a surplus, to alleviate and cheer their poverty and 
to preserve a monument of the miracle he had wrought. 
(Maldonatus: “Voluit Christus non solum preesenti inopiee 
subvenire, sed multum etiam vini sponso remanere, tum ut 
illius paupertatem sublevaret, tum ut duturnum testimonium 
ac monimentum esset facti miraculi.’’) The insinuation of the 
enormous quantity of wine presenting a temptation to the com- 
pany is very shallow and rests on a false ethical principle. 
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Temptation belongs as much to scantiness as to abundance, and 
temperance in affluence and abundance, with every means to 
gratify our desires ready at hand, involves a self-restraint, 
which shows that we are temperate on principle; for surely 
temperance in indigence, with no opportunity or means of in- 
dulgence, while it may be independent of those conditions and 
founded on solid virtue, does not impose the same degree of 
self-restraint as is necessary in the opposite case. (Calvin: 
“‘Nostro vitio fit, si ejus benignitas irritamentum est luxurie: 
quin potius hee temperantiz nostra vera est probatio, si in 
media affluentié parci tamen et moderati sumus.”) We may 
safely take it for granted that if there had been any danger in 
that direction, the Lord would not have wrought this his first 
miracle, which was’ to the family a wedding-gift and to the 
disciples a means of grace. 

It is not necessary here to reiterate our view of the miracle 
itself, because it has necessarily come out in our discussion of 
the views of others. It remains, however, to state in conclusion 
the principle on which this miracle and all the miracles of the 
New Testament should be treated by believers in the Divinity 
of Christ and the inspiration of the sacred volume. 

First let us define a miracle theologically. In doing so it is 
necessary to explain the nature of the phenomenon and to 
state the design of its occurrence. And for our present 
purpose it will be sufficient to say with Horne (Introd. p. 93.) 
‘A miracle is an éffect or event, contrary to [we prefer to 
substitute for contrary to, the words beyond and above] the 
established course of things, or a sensible suspension or con- 
trolment of, or deviation from the known laws of nature [that 
is our observation of the operations of Divine Providence in 
the material universe], wrought either by the immediate act, 
or by the assistance, or by the permission of God, and accom- 
panied with a previous notice or declaration that it is per- 
formed according to the purpose and by the power of God, for 
the proof or evidence of some particular doctrine, or in attes- 
tation of the authority or divine mission of some particular 
person.’’* 


* We should rather say that a miracle is an event in the external world 
produced by a Divine volition; 7. ¢., by the immediate efficiency of God. God 
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To this definition of a miracle, which, with the qualifications 
in brackets, will be found to cover all the miracles of the 
Bible and to oppose all infidel and rationalistic definitions of 
a miracle, we:may add respecting the apologetic value of 
miracles the thoughtful remark of Pascal (Pensées sur les 
Miracles) that “we must judge of the doctrine from the 
miracles and of the miracles from the doctrine. The doctrine 
proves the miracles and the miracles prove the doctrine. All 
this is true and no contradiction.” 

Then as to the question, “Is a miracle, thus defined, pos- 
sible?” we say that it cannot be entertained by Christians, 
for the denial of its possibeléty is the virtual denial of the 
existence of a personal, omnipotent Creator, 

The question, “Is a miracle probable?” is equally incom- 
patible with the Christian character, for the denial of its 
probability is a virtual denial of the moral perfection of God. 

The question, “Are the miracles of the Scriptures true?” 
we answer in the affirmative, and their historical reality is 
established by a chain of evidence that cannot fail to carry 
conviction to the minds of all who do not oppose a nolo per- 
suader?t to the force of argument. 

“‘Upon these grounds we may safely leave the subject in 
the hands of any wise and considerate man; and we may 
venture to affirm that no person of such a character will, 
after an attentive examination of these points, ever suffer 
his faith in the miracles, by which the Divine authority of the 
Christian revelation is supported, to be shaken. Convinced 
that, by a fair chain of reasoning, every one who denies them 
must be driven to the necessity of maintaining atheistical 
principles, by questioning either the power, or wisdom, or 
goodness of the Creator, the true philosopher will yield to the 


said, ‘“‘Let there be light, and light was;” Jesus said to the leper, ‘Be thou 
clean, and he was clean.” A miracle is distinguished from the regeneration 
of the soul, by the sphere in which it occurs, and by its design. This 
definition renders all such explanations as those given above from Neander, 
Olshausen, and Lange, not only inadmissible, but shows them to be belittling 
and offensive. That by Lange especially is revolting, by associating the 
miracles of the Redeemer with the feats of mesmerisers. How a pious mind 
can get in a state to indulge in such speculations, it is hard for an American 
Christian to understand.—Ep1To0r. 
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force of this consideration, as well as to the overpowering 
evidences of the facts themselves, and will thankfully accept 
the dispensation which God has thus graciously vouchsafed 
to reveal. He will suffer neither wit, nor ridicule, nor sophis- 
try, to rob him of this anchor of his faith; but will turn to his 
Saviour with the confidence so emphatically expressed by 
Nicodemus: “‘Rabbi, we KNow that thou art a Teacher come 
from God, FoR no man can do these miracles that thou doest, 
except God be with him.” (Van Mildert, Boyle Lectures, 
Sermon 21.) We would like to have spoken on this subject 
more fully, and to have examined the position occupied by 
many modern authors with regard to the miracles, but having 
already transgressed the limits set to this article, we were 
compelled to compress into a few hints matter that might 
easily and we believe profitably be enlarged into a volume. 
But we have tried to make these hints sufficiently plain to 
mark clearly the ground we hold, and which we firmly believe 
is the only true ground to be occupied by those who love the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth, believe in him as 


their Saviour, and receive the Scriptures as the revelation of 
the Divine Will. 


Art. Il.—Hugénie and Maurice de Guérin. 


.THESE two names, as yet but little known in this country, 
have become quite familiar to foreign readers’ of modern 
French literature. This brother and sister have won a pos- 
thumous fame which he with an extreme self-distrust would 
never have dared to aspire to, and which she, however much 
she coveted it for him who was her idol, would never have 
dreamed of for herself. In his case it came tardily, in the 
face of obstacles which his intimate friends-long sought in 
vain ‘to remove, and almost too late to shed its longed-for 
radiance over her closing years; in hers it came unsought and 
unlooked for, from an appreciative public which demanded 
access to a literary treasure lovingly and sacredly guarded 
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within the family circle, and which met the favourable answer 
to its demand with testimonials of approval so hearty and so 
unanimous as to offer to her surviving relatives a grateful 
solace for a loss with whose greatness it served anew to impress 
them. 

The published writings of Maurice de Guérin consist of his 
Journal, a selection from his letters, and a few poems, either in 
a metrical or in a prose form. Those of Eugénie de Guérin 
consist of a Journal followed by some poetical fragments, and 
a volume of Letters. In the year after Maurice’s death, one of 
his most striking productions, a prose poem called the ‘Cen- 
taur’’ was published in the “‘ Revue des deux Mondes,”’ accom- 
panied by a warm tribute from Mde. George Sand. But 
owing to the difficulty of gaining access to his manuscripts, 
some of which had been carried out of the country, and others 
were withheld by their possessors, twenty years elapsed before 
the promise of their publication, which was then made, could 
be fulfilled. On their appearance, M. Sainte Beuve, the first 
of living French critics, welcomed them with a most cordial and 
appreciative notice. Other writers, both French and English, 
did the same. Mdlle. de Guérin’s Journal, preceded by a 
brief biographical notice and followed by a few of her letters, 
was soon after her death printed for private distribution. On 
its publication, in a slightly altered form at the earnest request 
of multitudes of her admirers, it passed through eight editions 
in sixteen months, and soon had its place in French literature 
permanently fixed by the favourable decision of the ‘ Aca- 
demy.’’ Since then it has steadily increased in popularity, 
and has been enriched by the recent publication of a volume of 
her letters, which serve at once as a valuable supplement and 
commentary. ‘There is so large a proportion of modern cur- 
rent French literature that cannot be recommended to our 
readers, or at least can claim no mention in a religious 
periodical, that we the more readily welcome these works, 
which are in every way worthy of our praise, and propose to 
give some account of them and their authors. 

Eugénie was the second and Maurice the youngest of a 
family of four children, two brothers and two sisters. The De 
Guérin family, akin to the Italian family of the Guarini, could 
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boast of an ancient nobility, honoured by high ecclesiastical 
trusts and gallant feats of arms. These its modern represen- 
tatives dwelt in the Chateau du Cayla in Languedoe, the sole 
relic of their former wealth left them by the wide-spread 
reverses of the French Revolution. Here, occupying its 
scantily furnished rooms, and tilling its ancestral fields with 
their grain, and vines, and olive-trees, they lived in complete 
seclusion, associating only with the neighbouring clergy and a 
few family connections, and surrounded by an humble peasantry, 
who must have revered their goodness, even had they lost 
respect for their impoverished lineage. Eugénie was born in 
1805 and Maurice in 1810. Their mother died in 1819, 
leaving this eldest daughter to comfort her bereaved father and 
to care for his young and orphaned children. Maurice, for 
whom from his birth she had manifested peculiar affection, 
thenceforth became for her an object of the tenderest solicitude. 
He was her very life. She watched over the development of 
his dreamy poetical genius, while he still tarried a child within 
the towers of Cayla; and when he went forth to be trained at 
_ the little seminary at Toulouse and at the Collége Stanislas at 
Paris, and still later to submit himself to the powerful influence 
of Lamennais at La Chenaie, and to struggle with life in the 
crowded capital, she followed him with loving letters, and 
especially with this beautiful journal of hers, which owes its 
origin to his wish to have a record of her every-day life and 
thoughts, and is fragrant with the essence of her saintly piety 
and sisterly affection. 

We know of nothing in modern literature more cheering in 
its simplicity and tender grace than this record of the daily 
life within and about this old chateau in Languedoc, and this 
unconscious picture of the noble and devout maiden which it 
enshrines. It belongs to this practical nineteenth century of 
ours, but in the remoteness of the scene where it is laid, in the 
occasional slightly ascetic spirit which it breathes, in the poeti- 
cal contemplative manner in which it deals with nature and the 
outward world where it comes in contact with it, it seems to be- 
long to a former century. It is the inartificial story of a real 
experience, yet it reminds one of some of our ingenious modern 
fictions, like “The Household of Sir Thomas More,” “The 
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Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell,” ‘The Schonberg- 
Cotta Family,” which aim to reproduce the spirit and the events 
of a by-gone age. 

We have always thought that French prose is peculiarly 
worthy of study for the sake of culture in style. Its vocabu- 
lary is indeed less copious than that of some other tongues, but 
it is wonderfully precise, and capable of presenting nice shades 
of thought. ‘The structure of its sentences, owing perhaps in 
part to the lively colloquial habits of the French people, is 
always simple. It seldom employs such long, unwieldy, closely- 
packed periods as abound in German. Whatever the skilful 
writer wishes to express by means of it, he says with a clear- 
ness, a point, a grace, and an animation, unequalled in the 
literature of any other nation of modern Europe. It is these 
qualities which have made French authors, in an eminent de- 
gree, the expounders of the thoughts of our race. If they do 
not explore the deepest veins of the mine, they coin what others 
have dug out, with an image and superscription of peculiar dis- 
tinctness and beauty; and what they cannot thus coin, they re- 
fuse to deal with. In the hands of Hugénie and Maurice de 
Guérin this wonderfully flexible, precise, and elegant instru- 
ment, loses none of the qualities which we have ascribed to it. 
Nature has rarely found a better interpreter of her changeful 
moods and various languages than he, in his occasional bits of 
landscape painting in his Journal and letters, and his more 
elaborate poems. While the easy and unaffected ‘correspond- 
ence of his more gifted sister, and her exquisitely natural and 
beautiful Journal, designed for no other eye than his, show in 
their playful grace, their pensive, sometimes even morbid, mel- 
ancholy, their rich contemplative habit of finding “good in 
everything,” that she found in her native tongue a fitting me- 
dium for the expression of the most diverse emotions. We feel 
that no translation can adequately convey the indescribable 
grace of her style, but we shall try to show our English read- 
ers that the French Academy did not err when they gave their 


- highest approval to this simple and beautiful picture of the 


inner life of that secluded family in Languedoc. 
It was a life utterly barren of incidents. We catch a few 
glimpses of its earlier years from the reminiscences of the Jour- 
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nal and the Letters. We see the eldest sister’s childish jealousy 
of the caresses Javished on the youngest born, giving place to 
entire devotion when their mother’s death left him to be her 
peculiar charge. We behold him standing for hours in dreamy 
abstraction beneath some of his favourite trees in the grounds 
of the chateau, or by his devout and pleasing ways winning 
from the common people the title of “the little saint,” or, in 
anticipation of his destined calling, swinging a censer in the 
village church of Andillac, or preaching infantile discourses, 
with his loving sister for an auditory. At length he leaves 
home for Toulouse, and. later for Paris.. His talents and his 
diligence ‘attract attention, and two high ecclesiastics, the Arch- 
bishop of Toulouse, and the Archbishop of Rouen, each offer to 
take charge of his education, but his father declined their offers. 
Gradually he lost his inclination for the priestly office, without 
at the same time losing his religious feelings. There are indi- 
cations that he cherished for one of Kugénie’s dearest friends, 
Louise de Bayne, an unrequited affection. Just at that time 
Lamennais gathered about him his little circle of disciples, and 
Maurice came to submit himself to the Master’s powerful sway, 
and to surrender himself to study amidst scenes and under a 
sky quite unlike those of sunny Languedoc. Here he formed 
friendships which lasted to the end of his short life, and to 
which we are indebted for many a pleasing reminiscence of his 
studies, his conflicts, and his achievements at La Chenaie. But 
the church silenced the bold and earnest utterances of Lamen- 
nais, and dispersed his followers. After a brief sojourn with 
one of his companions in Brittany, Maurice betakes himself to 
the precarious calling of a private tutor in Paris, and of a con- 
tributor to some of the Parisian journals. With varied success 
and very scanty pay he toils on—the chilly air of the north 
aggravating a tendency to pulmonary disease, which was under- 
mining his constitution, and at the same time strengthening a 
habit of morbid melancholy and self-distrust, whose real physi- 
cal cause was little suspected. A gleam of sunshine broke in 
upon his clouded life, giving promise of a brighter day, when - 
he married a gentle and lovely Creole lady, whose fortune 
raised him above the constant anxiety about his support, and 
seemed to assure him a future of congenial literary activity and 
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success. It was, however, but a fitful gleam. THase and hap- 
piness could not bring him health. His brighter married life 
lasted but a few months. By slow and painful journeys he 
returned to the warmer climate of the south. But all was in 
vain. He lingered a few weeks in his early home, and there, 
in his twenty-ninth year, gave up his young and promising life, 
surrounded by loving relatives who would willingly have sur- 
rendered theirs to prolong his. 

But the engrossing occupations of his weary sojourn in Paris 
had not made him a stranger to the home whither he came to 
die. Its daily routine, the various interests, the hopes and 
fears of all, the inmost heart of at least one of its inmates had 
been faithfully reported to him by Eugénie in her Journal. 
“This,” she says, “is not for the public; it is the record of 
what is most intimate, of the soul; it is for one alone.” This 
is the secret of its charming naturalness. There are no side- 
long glances at a possible publicity and fame which it is to win. 
She conceals it from even her father, lest its unreserved ex- 
pression of occasional sadness and fear should sadden him. 
To Maurice, however, it fulfils the promise of the motto from 
St. Hildegarde prefixed to it: ‘I place myself in your soul.” 
It extends from November 1834, to October 1841. An 
earlier portion of it has never been recovered, of which she 
thus writes in a letter to Maurice: ‘I will write to you every 
day until the departure of your friend. It will be but a letter 
of thirty pages, more or less, according to the course of events 
and the current of ideas, for oftentimes many things occur to 
the mind and in the household, and at others, nothing at all.” 
The Journal, with an occasional gap, also extends beyond the 
limit of Maurice’s life, for the pen. which had been wont to 
chronicle the daily experiences of Cayla for his eye, could not 
forego its wonted pleasure when that eye was closed in death. 
For a while, as it were deceiving itself with a touching illusion, 
it goes on: “Still for him, for Maurice dead; for Maurice in 
heaven.” But it could not be sustained, even at the request 
of a dear friend of his, who would have her consider and call 
him her brother. The entries become rarer and more meagre; 
and for some years before the close of her life, in 1848—years 
occupied with earnest efforts and hopes for the publication of 
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Maurice’s literary remains, her letters form our only source of 
information respecting her life. 

Eugénie’s friend, Louise de Bayne, once told her that 
‘“‘where others would perceive nothing, she would find much to 
tell.” “See,” said she, pointing to the latch of a door which 
she lifted as she went out, ‘you would have a hundred things 
to say about that.” “Certainly,” adds Eugénie, “‘there is 
much to be said and thought about a piece of iron which so 
many hands have touched, which has been lifted with such 
diverse emotions, under so many eyes, by so many men, 
through so many days and years. The story of a latch would 
be very long.”” It is in this spirit that her journal is written. 
Her contemplative mind transmutes into fine gold some of the 
commonest and most trivial objects around her. There are 
few things which cannot offer her a theme for poetical, lively, or 
devout reflection. ‘The beautiful,’ she says finely, ‘‘is not 
what one seeks, but what one meets.”” Her ready pen lent 
itself to this pleasant task of recording her daily life, and 
moralizing on its even course. ‘I do not know how it is,” 
she says, ‘“‘that it is as easy for me to write as for a fountain 
to flow. I need everywhere my tablets and paper, for every- 
where my thoughts follow me, and must find utterance for you. 
When water flows, it foams along at first, and gradually be- 
comes clear in its course. The course that I like is towards 
God or towards a friend, but especially towards God. There I 
find my proper channel, and am calm.” 

The familiarity of the themes, the devout improvement of 
the affairs of every-day life, even the very turn of the expres- 
sion in this Journal, constantly remind us of the ‘‘ Occasional 
Meditations,” the ‘‘Three Centuries of Vows,’ and the 
“Specialties” of Bishop Hall. Take, for example, the follow- 
ing picture of one of her days. ‘IT resume my Journal because 
IT am alone in my chamber. Solitude prompts us to write 
because it prompts us to think. We take our own souls to 
converse with. J ask mine what it has seen to-day, what it has 
learned, what it has loved, for every day it loves something. 
This morning I looked up to a clear sky, saw the green chestnut 
tree, and listened to the song of the birds. I heard them under 
the great oak, near the fountain, the basin of which was wash- 
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ing. These sweet songs and this washing of the fountain sug- 
gested to me various thoughts. The birds gave me pleasure, 
and when I saw the water, before so clear, flow away darkened - 
with mud, I was sorry that it had been disturbed, and I thought 
of the soul when something troubles it. Hven the most beauti- 
ful loses its charm when we touch the bottom of it, for there is 
a little mud in the depths of every human heart. Then I read 
a sermon; being unable to go out and hear one, I made a 
sanctuary of my little chamber, where I find God, it seems to 
me, and that without distractions. When I have prayed, I 
reflect; when I have meditated, I read, then I sometimes 
write ;—all this before a little cross on my table as upon an 
altar; beneath is the drawer where are my letters, my relics.” 


“‘He prayeth well who loveth well, 
Both man and bird and beast,” 


says the poet; and the brute creation, the dumb dependents 
of the household found a warm friend in the devout Eugénie. 
She had that love for “pets” which is one token of broad and 
tender sympathies. When a mere child, she tore out of the 
tapestry in her brother’s chamber, the pictured hand of a man 
who was about to destroy a bird’s nest. Some of the liveliest 
and tenderest sentences in her Journal describe her joys and 
her griefs at the varied fortunes of her birds and her dogs. “My 
turtle-dove died this evening of I know not what. Poor little 
creature! what pain it gives me. I loved it, it was white, and 
every morning, in summer and in winter, its note beneath my 
window was the first sound 1 heard. Was it a note of sorrow 
or of joy? I know not, still it gave me pleasure; and now I 
have one pleasure less. Thus, each day, we lose some enjoy- 
ment. I shall bury my dove beneath the rose-tree on the 
terrace. It will be well placed there, and its soul, if soul it 
has, will repose sweetly in this nest under the flowers. I 
believe a little in the soul of animals, and I wish there was a 
little paradise for the good and gentle, such as doves, dogs, and 
lambs. But what shall be done with the wolves? Shall we 
damn them? that perplexes me.” Trilby, her pet spaniel, her 
linnet rescued from the claws of a cat, the little birds whose 
red feet in the snow look like coral tracery, the nightingale 
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whose early song in the spring is like the warning note of the 
leader of the orchestra, the myriad flies and insects that teem 
in the air and the water, furnish themes for touching or beauti- 
ful reflection. 

It must be a devout heart that is thus fully set to find in- 
struction or pleasure in all things. And Mdille. de Guérin’s 
devout spirit gives the chief charm to her Journal. She lived 
and died in the Roman Catholic faith, but the “religion pure 
and undefiled’? which she displayed may well put to shame 
many a Protestant maiden. Her type of piety is one which 
the better sort of culture in the Church of Rome developes ; 
and her naturally contemplative habit of mind peculiarly fitted 
her for this style of discipline. The seclusion of her life varied 
only by the visits of the neighbouring ecclesiastics, her almost 
exclusively devout reading of the “ Lives of the Saints,’’ ‘with 
now and then a Waverley novel, a furtive glance into Victor 
Hugo, or a play of Racine or of Shakspeare, her rigid devo- 
tional habits in both public and private worship, and the many 
opportunities for charitable offices among the poor and sickly 
peasantry, gave to her life an air of peculiar purity and saintli- 
ness. The convent, with its hallowed retirement and uninter- 
rupted religious service, strongly attracted her, but her domestic 
and social duties, and her love for her father and her home at- 
tracted her yet more strongly, and tempered the ascetic tone of 
her piety. The faith in which she was reared, and of which she 
was so bright an ornament, may account for her credulousness 
in respect to miracles, her confidence in the efficacy of relics 
and medals, but it rarely offers side by side with these a piety 
so intelligent and healthy as that which expresses itself in words 
like the following, which we select here and there from the 
pages-of the Journal:—‘I like to have leisure before going to 
chapel, that I may thoroughly review my soul before God. It 
often requires a long time, for my thoughts are scattered like 
leaves. Every burden that we throw off makes us lighter, and 
when the soul has laid its load of sins at the feet of God, it 
feels as if it had wings. How admirable is confession! What 
relief, what light, what strength I find each time that I have 
said, ‘It is my fault.’ ‘To-morrow (New Year’s day) is the 
day for presents; all mine come from heaven. I draw every 
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thing thence, for truly earth offers few things to my taste. 
The longer I stay here, the less I like it, and I see without re- 
gret the years succeed each other, so many steps towards the 
other world. This is the home-sickness which seizes every soul 
that thinks habitually of heaven.” ‘ What is prayer but love 
flowing forth from the soul, and diffusing itself like water from 
a fountain?’ ‘Prayer is a subdueddesire. The free union of 
the human will with the Divine is the sublimest act of a poor 
creature, the complement of faith, the most intimate participa- 
tion in that grace which flows from God to man, and works 
wonders.” 

Through many of these beautiful utterances, with which we 
might fill pages, we cannot fail to detect an undertone of sad- 
ness, a morbid melancholy, the presence of unconquerable 
“ennui,” “the most malignant, the most obstinate, the most 
thoroughly domesticated, which enters at one door when we 
expel it from another, and can hardly be prevented from being 
mistress of the house.’’ In another faith, and in another state 
of society, one for example like our own, which opens to 
woman a broader sphere and more numerous interests, and 
allows her greater liberty of action, she might have found 
relief from this “inexorable ennui, this substratum of human 
life,” in the great charitable and benevolent institutions and 
efforts which constitute one of the glories of our age. The 
Sanitary and Christian Commissions have dispelled the cloud 
that has settled upon many a lonely, morbid, introverted soul 
in our American households. They have done scarcely less 
good at home than they have done at the front and in the hos- 
pital. But Eugénie de Guérin, the Roman Catholic maiden, 
had no such wholesome remedial influence exerted over her. 
Living far from the busy haunts of men, secluded by her 
social standing from the humble society around her, making 
but one or two visits to Paris during her whole life, she was 
shut within the narrow circle of her own thoughts and feelings. 
It is not strange that dark presentiments should often have 
filled her soul. She anticipated for herself an early death. 
She hears the winds wail around her chamber like “an organ 
pealing forth a requiem for the dead.’’ ‘To her mind the fes- 
tivities that attended her brother’s marriage were clouded by 
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the ominous meeting of a funcral train, as the bridal company 
left the church. Unfortunately, the constant tidings of his 
failing health but increased her confidence in her evil augury. 

Her journal, sad as it often is, offered her a favorable diver- 
sion from such gloomy thoughts. It.is wonderful that, written 
in such seclusion from the culture of the world, with so meagre 
a library at command, it should possess such peculiar merits 
of thought and of style. But nature had so endowed her that 
she needed not the culture of art. When she came to Paris, 
and appeared in some of the literary and fashionable salons, 
she was as much at home, and won as much admiration as 
though she had been reared in such scenes, instead of living 
almost alone in a country chateau. 

Her extensive correspondence also healthfully occupied her 
mind. ‘Write me,” said every one to her, “your letters do 
me good.”’ We wish that our space allowed of quotations from 
her tender and beautiful letters. They are excelled in grace 
and beauty by her Journal alone. They gladdened many a 
kindred heart, as they must still do, now that they have a 
larger circle of readers. One delightful series of them was 
addressed to the Baronne de Maistre, an invalid friend of 
Maurice’s, whom she had learned to love long before she ever 
saw her. Another scarcely less attractive belongs to Louise 
de Bayne, the friend of her early youth, for whom Maurice had 
hopelessly’ sighed. A touching charm gathers around the 
closing letters of the collection, which are filled with anxious 
concern for the publication of Maurice’s remains, and the 
establishment of his posthumous fame. She indignantly 
rejects Mde. Sand’s representation that he was not a sincere 
believer. She exhorts his friends to correct this false impres- 
sion, by repeating the closing scenes and the penitent confes- 
sions of his dying hour. She would fain send to Mde. Sand 
her idea of Maurice, that “like a crown it may hide the stain 
she has put upon his brow.” 

We have said that she never coveted publicity for her Jour- 
nal. It was designed to be her legacy to her brother alone. 
But as she survived him, she left orders that, with her other 
papers, it should be destroyed. Happily for us, the wish was 
disregarded. She had however some worthy literary aspira- 
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tions. Prompted by her poetical genius she once proposed to 
write a series of poems for children—‘‘Enfanteries’’ she 
ealled them—which should embody for their instruction the 
lives of saintly children. Maurice, recognizing her fine-poeti- 
cal gifts—‘‘poet in spite of herself,’ as he called her—and 
with his broader culture giving her wise counsel, encouraged 
her to go on with her scheme. But some of her morbid feel- 
ings hindered her from versifying; various obstacles presented 
themselves, and though she felt the constant inspiration for 
this good work, she made but a few slight sketches, and left 
the project unaccomplished. ‘Religion, history, nature, offer 
rich pictures,’ she said, “but who will be the Raphael?” 

Mdlle. de Guérin’s dearest wish was for her brother’s fame. 
For her own she cared not. But both have been worthily 
established. An Edinburgh reviewer has beautifully called 
her “An Antigone of France, sublimed and ennobled by 
Christian faith.” She has secured for Maurice, her Polynices, 
worthy sepulture, and a perpetual memorial, at no such pain- 
ful cost as her pagan prototype’s. The daily offering of her 
affection has won for her a perennial fame. She sought for 
her brother a chief place in the world’s affection and regard, 
willing herself to be forgotten, and that world has said to her 
in her humility, ‘Come up higher,” and associates for ever in 
its loving remembrance the henceforth indissoluble names of 
Kugénie and Maurice de Guérin. 
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Art. IIl.— The Hagiology and Hagiolatry of Romanism. 


Tue Bible knows but one worship, the worship of the only 
true and living God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. In the 
New Testament, the expression d@7zoc, sancti, saints, is often 
used by the apostles of all baptized and converted Christians, 
without distinction, as being chosen of God, separated from the 
world, consecrated to God’s service, and, notwithstanding their 
remaining imperfections, called to perfect holiness. But the 
word is never applied, as in the Greek and Roman churches, to 
a particular class, or a spiritual aristocracy. The apostles ad- 
dress ‘their epistles to the “Saints,” ¢.¢., the Christian be- 
lievers at Rome, Corinth, Ephesus, &c.* 

It was only after the whole mass of heathenism flocked into 
the church under Constantine and his successors in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, and were baptized by the water, though by 
no means generally by the spirit of Christianity, that the title 
of saints came to be restricted to bishops and councils, and to 
departed heroes of the Christian faith, especially the martyrs of 
the first three centuries. When, on the cessation of persecu- 
tion, the martyr’s crown, at least within the limits of the Roman 
empire, was no longer attainable, extraordinary ascetic piety, 
great service fo the church, and subsequently also the power 
of miracles, were required as indispensable conditions of recep- 
tion into the Catholic calendar of saints. The anchorets espe- 
cially, who, though not persecuted from without, voluntarily 
crucified their flesh and overcame evil spirits, seemed to stand 
equal to the martyrs in holiness and in claims to veneration. 
A tribunal of canonization did not yet exist. The popular 
voice commonly decided the matter, and passed for the voice of 
God. Some saints were venerated only in the regions where 
they lived and died; others enjoyed a national homage; others, 
@ universal. 


* Compare Acts ix. 18, 32, 41, xxvi. 10; Rom. i. 7, xii. 18, xv. 25, 26; 
1 Cor. i. 2, vi. 1; Eph. i. 1, 15, 18; Phil. i. 1, iv. 21, 22; Rev. xiii. 7, 10, &e. 
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The veneration of the saints increased with the decrease of 
martyrdom, and with the remoteness of the objects of rever- 
ence. ‘Distance lends enchantment to the view;’’ but “‘fa- 
miliarity’’ is apt “to breed contempt.” The sins and faults of 
the heroes of faith were lost in the bright haze of the past, 
while their virtues shone the more, and furnished a pious and 
superstitious fancy with the richest material for legendary 
poesy. 

Almost all the Catholic saints belong to the higher degrees 
of the clergy, or to the monastic life. And the monks were 
the chief promoters of the worship of saints. At the head of 
the heavenly chorus stands Mary, crowned as queen by the 
side of her divine Son; then come the apostles and evangelists 
who died a violent death, the protomartyr Stephen, and the 
martyrs of the first three centuries; the patriarchs and pro- 
phets also, of the old covenant, down to John the Baptist; and 
finally, eminent hermits and monks, missionaries, theologians, 
and bishops, and those, in general, who distinguished them- 
selves above their contemporaries in virtue or in public service. 
The measure of ascetic self-denial was the measure of Christian 
virtue. Though many of the greatest saints of the Bible, from 
the patriarch Abraham to Peter, the prince of the apostles, 
lived in marriage, the Catholic ethics, from the time of Am- 
brose and Jerome, can allow no genuine holiness within the 
bonds of matrimony, and receives only virgines and some few 
vidui and vidue into its spiritual nobility.* In this again the 
close connection of semana, with monasticism is appa- 
rent. 

To the saints, about the same period, were added angels as 
objects of worship. ‘To angels there was ascribed in the church 
from the beginning a peculiar concern with the fortunes of the 
militant church, and a certain oversight of all lands and nations. 
But Ambrose is the first who expressly exhorts to the invoca- 


* To reconcile this perverted view with the Bible, the Roman tradition arbi- 
trarily assumes that Peter separated from his wife after his conversion; whereas 
Paul, so late as the year 57, expressly pre-supposes the opposite, and claims 
for himself the right to take with him a sister as a wife on his missionary tours, 
(aeaoiy yuvaine wepiayew,) like the other apostles, and the brother of the Lord, 
and Cephas, 1 Cor. ix. 6. 


* 
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tion of our patron angels, and represents it as a duty.* In 
favour of the guardianship and interest of angels appeal was 
rightly made to several passages of the Old and New Testa- 
ments: Dan. x. 18, 20, 21, xii. 1; Matt. xvii. 10; Luke xv. 
7; Heb. i. 14; Acts xi. 15. But in Col. ii. 18, and Rev. xix. 
10, xxii. 8, 9, the worship of angels is distinctly rebuked. 

Out of the old biblical notion of guardian angels arose also 
the idea of patron saints for particular countries, cities, churches, 
and classes, and against particular evils and dangers. Peter . 
and Paul and Laurentius became the patrons of Rome; James, 
the patron of Spain; Andrew, of Greece; John, of theologians; 
Luke, of painters; subsequently, Phocas, of seamen; Ivo, of 
jurists; Anthony, a protector against pestilence; Apollonia, 
against tooth-aches; &c. 

These different orders of saints and angels form a heavenly 
hierarchy, reflected in the ecclesiastical hierarchy on earth. 
Dionysius the Areopagite, a fantastical Christian Platonist of 
the fifth century, exhibited the whole relation of man to God 
on the basis of the hierarchy; dividing the hierarchy into two 
branches, heavenly and earthly, and each of these again into 
several degrees, of which every higher one was the mediator of 
salvation to the one below it. 

These are the outlines of the saint-worship, which dates from 
the Nicene and post-Nicene age, and has continued one of the 
chief elements in the cultus of the Greek and Roman churches; 
while Protestantism rejects it as a refined form of idolatry, con- 
trary to the word of God. Now to the exposition and estimate 
of it, and then the proofs. 

The worship of saints proceeded originally, without doubt, 
from a pure and truly Christian source, to wit: a very deep 
and lively sense of the communion of saints, which extends 
over death and the grave, and embraces even the blessed in 
heaven. It was closely connected with love to Christ, and with 
gratitude for everything great and good which he has done 
through his instruments for the welfare of posterity. The 
church fulfilled a simple and natural duty of gratitude, when, 
in the consciousness of unbroken fellowship with the church 


* De viduis, c. 9: ‘Obsecrandi sunt Angeli pro nobis, qui nobis ad presidium 
dati sunt.” Origen had previously commended the invocation of angels. 
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triumphant, she honoured the memory of the martyrs and con- 
fessors, who had offered their life for their faith, and had 
achieved victory for it over all its enemies. She performed a 
duty of fidelity to her own children, when she held up for admi- 
ration and imitation the noble virtues and services of their 
fathers. She honoured and glorified Christ himself, when. she 
surrounded him with an innumerable company of followers, con- 
templated the reflection of his glory in them, and sang to his 
«praise in the Ambrosian Ze Deum: 


‘‘The glorious company of the Apostles praise thee; 

The goodly fellowship of the Prophets praise thee; 

The noble army of Martyrs praise thee ; 

The holy Church throughout all the world doth acknowledge thee; 

The Father, of an infinite majesty ; 

Thine adorable, true, and only Son; 

Also the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, 

Thou art the King of glory, O Christ; 

Thou art the everlasting Son of the Father. 

When thou tookest upon thee to deliver many, thou didst not abhor the 
Virgin’s womb ;* 

When thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death, thou didst open the 
kingdom of heaven to all believers.” ¢ 


In the first three centuries the veneration of the martyrs in 
general restricted itself to the thankful remembrance of their 
virtues and the celebration of the day of their death as the day 
of their heavenly birth.t This celebration usually took place 
at their graves. So the church of Smyrna annually commem- 
orated its bishop, Polycarp, and valued his bones more than 
gold and gems, though with the express distinction: “ Christ 
we worship as the Son of God; the martyrs we love and honour 
as disciples and successors of the Lord, on account of their in- 
surpassable love to their King and Master, as also we wish to 
be their companions and fellow-disciples.”{ Here we find this 
veneration as yet in its innocent simplicity. 


* «Non horruisti Virginis uterum.” The translation in the American Epis- 
copal Liturgy has softened this expression thus: ‘‘Thou didst humble thyself 
_, to be born of a virgin.” 
{ Natalitia, yeveSna. ‘ 
{ In the Epistle of the church of Smyrna De Martyr. S. Polycarpi, cap 17 
(Patres-Apost, ed. Dressel, p. 404): Totirov mev yep vidv tyra tou Sead mpoonuvodpecy’ 
rode dé pecprupac, Sc padurks nak mupantag Tod xvplov, dryamtae GEleoc, ee TAs 


z 
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But in the Nicene age it advanced to a formal invocation of 
the saints as our patrons (patron?) and intercessors (¢nterces- 
sores, mediatores) before the throne of grace, and degenerated 
into a form of refined polytheism and idolatry. The saints 
came into the place of the demigods, Penates and Lares, the 
patrons of the domestic hearth and of the country. As once 
temples and altars to the heroes, so now churches and chapels* 
came to be built over the graves of the martyrs, and con- 
secrated to their names (or more precisely to God through 
them). People laid in them, as they used to do in the temple 
of Aisculapius, the sick that they might be healed; and hung in 
them, as in the temples of the gods, sacred gifts of silver and 
gold. The graves were, as Chrysostom says, more splendidly 
adorned and more frequently visited than the palaces of kings. 
Banquets were held there in their honour, which recall the 
heathen sacrificial feasts for the welfare of the Manes. Their 
relics were preserved with scrupulous care, and believed to pos- 
sess miraculous virtue. larlier, it was the custom to pray for 
the martyrs (as if they were not yet perfect), and to thank God 
for their fellowship and their pious example. Now such inter- 
cessions for them were considered unbecoming, and their inter- 
cession was invoked for the living.+ 

This invocation of the dead was accompanied with the pre- 
sumption that they take the deepest interest in all the fortunes 
of the kingdom of God on earth, and express it in prayers and 


* Memoric, nagrder. 

+ Augustine: Serm. 159, 1 (al. 17): ‘Injuria est pro martyre orare, cujus 
nos debemus orationibus commendari.” Serm. 284, 5: ‘Pro martyribus 
non orat [ecclesia],* sed eorum potius orationibus se commendat.” Serm. 
285, 5: ‘‘ Pro aliis fidelibus defunctis oratur [to wit, for the souls in purga- 
tory still needing purification]; pro martibus non oratur ; tam enim perfecti 
exierunt, ut non sint suscepti nostri, sed advocati.” Yet Augustine adds the 
qualification: ‘‘Neque hoe in se, sed in illo cui capiti perfecta membra co- 
heserunt. Ile est enim vere advocatus wnus, qui interpellat pro nobis, sedens 
ad dexteram Patris: sed advocatus unus, sicut et pastor unus.” When the grate- 
ful intercessions for the departed saints and martyrs were exchanged for the 
invocation of their intercession, the old formula: ‘‘Annue nobis, Domine, ut 
anime famuli tui Leonis hee prosit oblatio,” was changed into the later: 
‘¢Annue nobis, ‘quesumus, Domine, ut intercessione beati Leonis hee nobis 
prosit oblatio.” But instead of praying for the saints, the Catholic church 
now prays for the souls in purgatory. 
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intercessions.* This was supposed to be warranted by some 
passages of Scripture, like Luke xv. 10, which speaks of the» 
angels (not the saints) rejoicing over the conversion of a sinner, 
and Rey. viii. 4, which represents an angel as laying the prayers 
of all the saints on the golden altar before the throne of God. 
But the New Testament expressly rebukes the worship of the 
angels (Col. ii. 18; Rev. xix. 10; xxii. 8, 9), and furnishes 
not a single example of an actual ¢nvocation of dead men; and 
_it nowhere directs us to address our prayers to any creature. 
‘Mere inferences from certain premises, however plausible, are, 
in such weighty matters, not enough. The intercession of the 
saints for us was drawn as a probable inference from the duty 
of all Christians to pray for others, and the invocation of the 
saints for their intercession was supported by the unquestioned 
right to apply to ving saints for their prayers, of which even 
the apostles availed themselves in their epistles. 

But here rises the insolvable question: How can departed 
saints hear at once the prayers of so many Christians on earth, 
unless they either partake of divine omnipresence or divine 
omniscience? And is it not idolatrous to clothe creatures with 
attributes which belong exclusively to Godhead? Or, if the 
departed saints first learn from the omniscient God our prayers, 
and then bring them again before God with their powerful inter- 
cessions, to what purpose this circuitous way? Why not at 
once address God immediately, who alone is able, and who is 
always ready to hear his children for the sake of Christ ? 

Augustine felt this difficulty, and concedes his inability to 
solve it. He leaves it undecided, whether the saints (as Jerome 
and others actually supposed) are present in so many, places at 
once, or their knowledge comes through the omniscience of God, 
or finally it comes through the ministry of angels.t He al- 
ready makes the distinction between Aatpera, or adoration due 
to God alone, and the ¢nvocatio (dovdeca) of the saints, and 


* Ambrose: De viduis, C. 9, calls the martyrs ‘‘ nostri preesules et specu- 
latores (spectatores) vite actuumque nostrorum.” 

+ De cura pro mortuis (A. D. 421), c. 16. In another place he decidedly 
rejects the first hypothesis, because otherwise he himself would be always sur- 


rounded by his pious fag the?, and because in Isa. ie 16, it is said: ‘ Abna- 
ham is ignorant of us.’ 


VOL. XXXVII.—NO. IV. Gl 
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firmly repels the charge of idolatry, which the Manichzan 
Faustus brought against the Catholic Christians when he said: 
“Ye have changed the idols into martyrs, whom ye worship 
with the like prayers, and ye appease the shades of the dead 
with wine and flesh.”’ Augustine asserts that the church in- 
deed celebrates the memory of the martyrs with religious solem- 

nity, to be stirred up to imitate them, united with their merits 
and supported by their prayers,* but it offers sacrifice and dedi- 
cates altars to God alone. Our martyrs, says he, are not gods; 
we build no temples to our martyrs, as to gods, but we conse- 
crate to them only memorial places, as to departed men whose 
spirits live with God; we build altars not to sacrifice to the 
martyrs, but to sacrifice with them to the one God, who is both 
ours and theirs.f 

But in spite of all these distinctions and cautions, which 
must be expected from a man like Augustine, and acknowledged 
to be a wholesome restraint against excesses, we cannot but see 
in the martyr-worship, as it was actually practised, a new form of 
the hero-worship of the pagans. Nor can we wonder in the least, 
for the great mass of the Christian people came, in fact, fresh 
from polytheism, without thorough conversion, and could not 
divest themselves of their old notions and customs at a stroke. 
The despotic form of government, the servile subjection of the 
people, the idolatrous homage which was paid to the Byzantine 
emperors and their statues, the predicates divina, sacra, celestia, 
which were applied to the utterances of their will, favoured the 
worship of saints. The heathen emperor Julian sarcastically 
reproached the Christians with re-introducing polytheism into 
monotheism, but, on account of the difference of the objects, 


* Et ad excitandam imitationem, et ut meritis eorum consocietur, atque ora- 
tionibus adjuvetur.” Contra Faustum, 1. 20, n. 21. 


+ De Civit. Dei, xxii. 10: ‘“‘Nobis Martyres non sunt dii: quia unum eun- 
demque Deum et nostrum scimus et Martyrum. Nec tamen miraculis, que 
per Memorias nostrorum Martyrum fiunt, ullo modo comparanda sunt miracula, 
quee facta per templa perhibentur illorum. Verum si qua similia videntur, 
sicut a Moyse magi Pharaonis, sic eorum dii victi sunt a Martyribus nostris. . . 
Martyribus nostris non templa sicut diis, sed Memorias sicut hominibus mor- 
tuis, quorum apud Deum vivunt spiritus, fabricamus; nec ibi erigimus altaria, 
in quibus sacrificemus Martyribus, sed uni Deo et Martyrum et nostro sacri- 
ficilum [corpus Christi] immolamus.”’ 
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revolted from the Christian worship of, martyrs and relics, as 
from the “stench of graves and dead men’s bones.” The 
Manichzean taunt we have already mentioned. The Spanish 
presbyter Vigilantius, in the fifth century, called the worship- 
pers of martyrs and relics, ashes-worshippers and idolaters,* 
and taught that according to the Scriptures the living only 
should pray with and for each other. Even some orthodox 
church teachers admitted the affinity of the saint-worship with 
heathenism, though with the view of showing that all that is 
good in the heathen worship re-appears far better in the Chris- 
tian. Kusebiust cites a passage from Plato on the worship of 
heroes, demi-gods, and their graves, and then applies it to the 
veneration of friends of God and champions of true religion; 
so that the Christians did well to visit their graves, to honour 
their memory there, and to offer their prayers. The Greeks, 
Theodoret thinks, have the least reason to be offended at what 
takes place at the graves of the martyrs; for the libations and 
expiations, the demi-gods and deified men, originated with them- 
selves. Hercules, A’sculapius, Bacchus, the Dioscuri, and the 
like, are deified men; consequently it cannot be a reproach to 
the Christians that they—not deify—but honour their martyrs as 
witnesses and servants: of God. 

The ancients saw nothing censurable in such worship of the 
dead. The saints, our helpers and patrons, are far more worthy 
of such honour. The temples of the gods are destroyed, the 
philosophers, orators, and emperors are forgotten, but the 
martyrs are universally known. The feasts of the gods are now 
replaced by the festivals of Peter, Paul, Marcellus, Leontius, 
Antonius, Mauricius, and other martyrs, not with pagan 
pomp and sensual pleasures, but with Christian soberness and 
decency.’ f : 

Yet even this last distinction which Theodoret asserts, some- 
times disappeared. Augustine laments that in the African 
church banqueting and revelling were daily practised in honour 


* Oinerarios et idololatras. 

+ In his Preasparat, Evangelica, xiii, cap. 11. p. 668. Comp. Demostr. Evang. 
iii. 2 3, p. 107. 

{ Theodoret, Grae. affect. curatio. Disp. viii. (Hd. Schulz. iv, p. 902 sq.) 
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of the martyrs,* but thinks that this weakness must be for the 
time indulged from regard to the ancient customs of the 
Pagans. 

In connection with the new hero-worship a new mythology 
also arose, which filled up the gaps of the history of the saints, 
and sometimes even transformed the pagan myths of gods and 
heroes into Christian legends.{ The superstitious imagination, 
visions, and dreams, and pious fraud, furnished abundant con- 
tributions to the Christian legendary poesy. 

The worship of the saints found eloquent vindication and 
encouragement not only in poets like Prudentius (about 405) 
and Paulinus of Nola, (died 431,) to whom greater freedom is 
allowed, but even in all the prominent theologians and preachers 
of the Nicene and post-Nicene age. It was as popular as 
monkery, and was as enthusiastically commended by the leaders 
of the church in Hast and West. 

The two institutions, moreover, are closely contisetsa and 
favour each other. The monks were most zealous friends of 
saint-worship in their own cause. The church of the fifth cen- 
tury already went almost as far in it as the middle ages, at all 
events quite as far as the Council of Trent; for this council 
does not prescribe the invocation of the saints, but confines 
itself to approving it as ‘‘good and useful” (not as necessary), 
on the ground of their reigning with Christ in heaven and there 
interceding for us, and expressly remarks that Christ is our 
only Redeemer and Saviour.[ This moderate and prudent 


* « Comessationes et ebrietates in honorem etiam beatissimorum Martyrum.” 
Ep. 22 and 29. 

} Thus, e. g., the fate of the Attic king’s son, Hippolytus, who was dragged 
to death by horses on the sea shore, was transferred to the Christian martyr, 
Hippolytus, of the beginning of the third century. The martyr Phocas, a 
gardener at Sinope in Pontus, became the patron of all mariners, and took the 
place of Castor and Pollux. At the daily meals on shipboard, Phocas had his 
portion set out among the rest, as an invisible guest, and the proceeds of the 
sale of these portions was finally distributed among the poor as a thank-offer- 
ing for the prosperous voyage. 

{ Conc. Trid. Sess. xxv: ‘‘Sanctos una cum Christo regnantes orationes 
suas pro hominibus Deo offere; bonwm atque utile esse suppliciter eos invocare 
et ob beneficia impetranda a Deo per Filium ejus Jesum Christum, qui solus 
noster redemptor et salvator est, ad eorum orationes, opem auxiliumque con- 
fugare.” 
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statement of the doctrine, however, has not yet removed the 
excesses which the Roman Catholic people still practise in the 
worship of the saints, their images, and their relics. The Greek 
church goes even further in theory than the Roman; for the 
confession of Peter Mogilas (which was subscribed by the four 
Greek patriarchs in 1643, and again sanctioned by the Council 
of Jerusalem in 1672) declares it duty and propriety (ypéos) to 
implore the intercession (weoereta) of Mary and the saints with 
God for us. 

- We now cite, for proof and further illustration, the most im- 
portant passages from the church fathers on this point. In the 
numerous memorial discourses of the fathers, the martyrs are 
loaded with eulogies, addressed as present, and besought for 
their protection. The universal tone of these productions is 
offensive to the Protestant taste, and can hardly be reconciled 
with evangelical ideas of the exclusive and all-sufficient media- 
tion of Christ and of justification by pure grace without the 
merit of works. But it must not be forgotten that in these dis- 
courses very much is to be put to the account of the degenerate, 
extravagant, and fulsome rhetoric of that time. The best 
church fathers, too, never separated the merits of the saints 
from the merits of Christ, but considered the former as flowing 
out of the latter. 

We begin with the Greek fathers. Basil the Great calls the 
forty soldiers, who are said to have suffered martyrdom under 
Licinius, in Sebaste, about 320, not only a “holy choir,” an 
‘invincible phalanx,”’ but also ‘‘common patrons of the human 
family, helpers of our prayers, and most mighty intercessors 
with God.’’* 

Ephraim Syrus addresses the departed saints, in general, in 
such words as these: ‘“‘Remember me, ye heirs of God, ye 
brethren of Christ, pray to the Saviour for me, that I through 
Christ may be delivered from him who assaults me from day to 
day;’’ and the mother of a martyr: ‘O holy, true, and blessed 


* Basil. M. Hom. 19. in XL. Martyres, 3 8: “0 yopre Gysoe! & cdvrey x iepiy! 
& ouyrarlopsce Gp payne! & noo pdraanes rod pevouce roy dvSpirav (0 communes generis 
humani custodes)! dyaSol waived gpovrisar, deirews ouveryot, mperBural Suveorbraros 
(legati apud Deum potentissimi), dorépes cite oincugedrus, dS rly tunarnosin! vjutic oby 
Hh yi uxrtxpurley, dan’ ovpavoc vmediearo. 
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mother, plead for me with the saints, and pray: ‘Ye triumphant 
martyrs of Christ, pray for Ephraim, the least, the miserable,’ 
that I may find grace, and through the grace of Christ may be 
saved.” 5; 

Gregory of Nyssa asks of St. Theodore, whom he thinks in- 
visibly present at his memorial feast, intercessions for his coun- 
try, for peace, for the preservation of orthodoxy, and begs him 
to arouse the apostles Peter and Paul and John to prayer for 
the church planted by them (as if they needed such an admoni- 
tion). He relates with satisfaction that the people streamed to 
the burial-place of this saint in such multitudes that the place 
looked like an ant-hill. In his life of St. Ephraim, he tells of 
a pilgrim who lost himself among the barbarian posterity of 
Ishmael, but by the prayer, “‘St. Ephraim, help me!’”* and 
the protection of the saint, happily found his way home. He 
himself thus addresses him at the close: ‘Thou who standest at 
the holy altar and with angels servest the life-giving and most 
holy Trinity, remember us all, and implore for us the forgive- 
ness of sins and the enjoyment of the eternal kingdom.’ + 

Gregory Nazianzen is convinced that the departed Cyprian 
guides and protects his church in Carthage more powerfully by 
his intercessions than he formerly did by his teachings, because 
he now stands so much nearer the Deity; he addresses him as 
present, and implores his favour and protection.{ In his eulogy 
on Athanasius, who was but a little while dead, he prays: 
‘Look graciously down upon us, and dispose this people to be 
perfect worshippers of the perfect Trinity; and when the times 
are quiet, preserve us; when they are troubled, remove us, and 
take us to thee in thy fellowship.” 

Even Chrysostom did not rise above the spirit of the time. 
He too is an eloquent and enthusiastic advocate of the worship 
of the saints and their relics. At the close of his memorial dis- 
course on Saints Bernice and Prosdoce—two saints who have 
not even a place in the Roman calendar—he exhorts his hearers 


* “Ayte opal BonSel pol. 
fT Arradmuevoe nly Gmapriaray cipeow, caiaylou rt Bxoirelac daxcanuvow. De vita 
Ephrem. p. 616 (tom. iii.). 
Cn. = ¢ c 
f 2d Se irae eromredoss tywdey tres, uek tov Hprérepoy SueZayase rAvryov ual Blovy x. 7. rs 


Orat. 18, in laud. Cypr. p. 285. 
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not only on their memorial days but also on other days to im- 
plore these saints to be our protectors: ‘‘ For they have great 
boldness, not merely during their life, but also after death, yea, 
much greater after death.* For they now bear the stigmata 
of Christ [the marks of martyrdom], and when they show these, 
they can persuade the King to anything.” He relates that 
once, when the harvest was endangered by excessive rain, the 
whole population of Constantinople flocked to the church of the 
apostles, and there elected the apostles Peter and Andrew, 
Paul and Timothy, patrons and intercessors before the throne 
of grace.t Christ, says he in Heb. i. 14, redeems us as Lord 
-and Master, the angels redeem us as ministers. 

Asterius of Amasia calls the martyr Phocas the patron of 
mariners, ‘a pillar and foundation of the churches of God in 
the world, the most renowned of the martyrs,’’ who draws men 
of all countries in hosts to his church in Sinope, and who now, 
since his death, distributes more abundant nourishment than 
Joseph in Egypt. 

Among the Latin fathers, Ambrose of Milan is one of the 
first and most decided promoters of the worship of saints. We 
cite a passage or two. ‘May Peter, who so successfully weeps 
for himself, weep also for us, and turn upon us the friendly look 
of Christ.”’{ “The angels, who are appointed to guard us, 
must be invoked for us; the martyrs, to whose intercession we 
have claim by the pledge of their bodies, must be invoked. 
They who have washed away their sins by their own blood, 
may pray for our sins. For they are martyrs of God, our high 
priests, spectators of our life and our acts. We need not blush 
to use them as intercessors for our weakness; for théy also 


knew the infirmity of the body when they gained the victory 
over it.’’|| 


% Tlapanarcpey auras, dfsiuey yevioSou mpooraridas acy moray yup txouvow rap pno tay 
ody) Coca (A5vOV, GANG Hal TerwuTnoagel Kab ToAAw MAA Terrace. Opp. tom. ii. 


770. 

+ Contra ludos et theatra, n. 1. tom. vi. 318. 

{ Hexem. 1. v. cap. 25, 390: “Fleat pro nobis Petrus, qui pro se bene 
flevit, et in nos pia Christi ora conyertat. Approperet Jesu Domini passio, quas 
quotidie delicta nostra condonat et munus remissionis operatur.” 

|| De viduis, c. 9. ‘“Obsecrandi sunt Angeli pro nobis, qui nobis ad preasi- 
dium dati sunt; martyres obsecrandi, quorum videmur nobis quodam corporis 
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Jerome disputes the opinion of Vigilantius, that we should 
pray for one another in this life only, and that the dead do not 
hear our prayers, and ascribes to departed saints a sort of omni- 
presence, because, according to Rev. xiv. 4, they follow the 
Lamb whithersoever he gach. He thinks that their prayers 
are much more effectual in heaven than they were upon earth. 
If Moses implored the forgiveness of God for six hundred thou- 
sand men, and Stephen, the first martyr, prayed for his mur- 
derers after the example of Christ, should they cease to pray, 
and to be heard, when they are with Christ? 

Augustine infers from the interest which the rich man in 
hell still had in the fate of his five surviving brethren (Luke xv.) 
that the pious dead in heaven must have even far more interest 
in the kindred and friends whom they have left behind.f He 
also calls the saints our intercessors, yet under Christ, the pro- 
per and highest Intercessor, as Peter and the other apostles are 
shepherds under the great chief Shepherd.{ In a memorial 
discourse on Stephen, he imagines that martyr, and Saul who 
stoned him, to be present, and begs them for their intercessions 
with the Lord with whom they reign.|| He attributes miracu- 
lous effects, even the raising of the dead, to the intercessions of - 
Stephen.§ But on the other hand he declares, as we have 
already observed, his inability to solve the difficult question of 
the way in which the dead can be made acquainted with our 
wishes and prayers. At all events, in Augustine’s practical 
religion the worship of the saints occupies a subordinate place. 
In his “Confessions” and ‘ Soliloquies” he always addresses 
himself directly to God, not to Mary nor to martyrs. 


pignore*patrocinium vindicare. Possunt pro peccatis rogare nostris, qui pro- 
prio sanguine etiam si qua habuerunt peccata laverunt. Isti enim sunt Dei 
martyres, nostri presules, speculatores vite actuumque nostrorum,” &¢. Am- 
brose goes further than the Council of Trent, which does not command the in- 
vocation of the saints, but only commends it, and represents it not as duty, but 
only as privilege. See the passage already cited. 

* Ady. Vigilant. n. 6: ‘Si agnus ubique, ergo et hi, qui cum agno sunt, 
ubique esse credendi sunt.” So the heathen also attributed ubiquity to their 
demons. Hesiodus, Opera et dies, v. 121 sqq. 


7 Epist. 259, n. 5. t Sermo 285, n. 5. 
|| Sermo 3817, n. 5: ‘Ambo modo sermonem nostrum auditis; ambo pro 
nobis orate. . . orationibus suis commendent nos,” 


ji Serm. 324, 
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The Spanish poet Prudentius flees with prayers and confes- 
sions of sin to St. Laurentius, and considers himself unworthy 
to be heard by Christ himself.* 

The poems of Paulinus of Nola are full of direct prayers for 
the intercessions of the saints, especially of St. Felix, in whose: 
honour he erected a basilica, and annually composed an ode, 
and whom he calls his patron, his father, his lord. He relates: 
that the people came in great crowds around the wonder-work- 
ing relics of this saint on his memorial day, and could not look 
on them enough. 

Leo the Great in his sermons lays great stress on the power- 
ful intercession of the apostles Peter and Paul, and of the 
Roman martyr Laurentius.t 

According to this we cannot wonder that the Virgin Mary 
and the saints are interwoven also in the prayers of the ancient 
liturgies,f and that their merits and intercession stand by the 
side of the merits of Christ as a ground of the acceptance of 
our prayers. 

The system of saint-worship, like that of the worship of Mary, 
became embodied in a series of. religious festivals, of which 
many had only a local character, some a provincial, some a 
universal. To each saint a day of the year, the day of his 
death, or his heavenly birth-day, was dedicated, and it was 
celebrated with a memorial oration and exercises of divine,wor- 
ship, but in many cases desecrated by unrestrained amusements 
of the people, like the feasts of the heathen gods and heroes. 

The most important saints’ days which come down from the. 
early church, and bear a universal character, are the following: 

1. The feast of the two chief apostles, PeTER and Paut,§ on 
the twenty-ninth of June, the day of their martyrdom. It is. 


* Hymn. II. in hon, 8. Laurent. vs. 570-84: 
‘«TIndignus agnosco et scio, 
Quem Christus ipse exaudiat ; 
Sed per patronos martyres 
Potest medelam consequi.” 
+ ‘‘Cujus oratione,” says he of the latter, ‘‘et patrocinio adjuvari nos sine 
cessatione confidimus.” Serm. 85. in Natal. S. Laurent. c. 4. : 
{ E. g. the Liturgies of St. James, St. Mark, St. Basil, St. Chrysostom, the 
Coptic Liturgy of St. Cyrill, and the Roman Liturgy. 
3 Natalis apostolorum Petri et Pauli. 


VOL. XXXVII.—NO. IV. to 
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with the Latins and the Greeks the most important of the feasts 
of the apostles, and, as the homilies for the day by Gregory 
Nazianzen, Chrysostom, Ambrose, Augustine, and Leo the 
Great show, was generally introduced as early as the fourth 
century. 

2. Besides this, the Roman church has observed since the fifth 
century, a special feast in honour of the prince of the apostles, 
and for the glorification of the papal office; the feast of THE 
Ske oF Perer,* on the twenty-second of February, the day on 
which, according to tradition, he took possession of the Roman 
bishopric. With this there was also an Antiochian St. Peter’s 
day on the eighteenth of January, in memory of the supposed 
episcopal reign of this apostle in Antioch. The Catholic litur- 
gists dispute which of the two feasts is the older. After Leo 
the Great, the bishops used to keep their Watales. Subsequently 
the feast of the CHAINS OF PETER} was introduced, in memory 
of the chains which Peter wore, according to Acts xii. 6, under 
Herod at Jerusalem, and, according to the Roman legend, in 
the prison at Rome under Nero. 

3. The feast of Jonn the apostle and evangelist, on the 
twenty-seventh of December. 

4. The feast of the protomartyr STEPHEN, on the twenty- 
sixth of December, after the fourth century. 

5. The feast of Joun THE Baptist, the last representative of 
the saints before Christ. This was, contrary to the general rule, 
a feast of his birth, not his martyrdom, and, with reference to 
the birth festival of the Lord on the twenty-fifth of December, 
was celebrated six months earlier on the twenty-fourth of June, 
the summer solstice. This was intended to signify at once his 
relation to Christ and his well-known word: “He must increase, 
but I must decrease.’”” He represented the decreasing sun of the 


* Festum cathedre Petri. 


+ Festum catenarum Petri, commonly Petri ad vincula, on the first of August. 
According to the legend, the Herodian Peter’s chain, which the empress Eu- 
doxia, wife of Theodosius II., discovered on a pilgrimage in Jerusalem, and 
sent as a precious relic to Rome, miraculously united with the Neronian Peter’s 
chain at Rome on the first contact, so that the two have since formed only one 
holy and inseparable chain! 
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ancient covenant; Christ, the rising sun of the new.* In order 
to celebrate more especially the martyrdom of the Baptist, a 
feast of the BEHEADING OF JOHN,t} on the twenty-ninth of August, 
was afterwards introduced; but this never became so important 
and popular as the feast of his birth. 

6. To be just to all the heroes of the faith, the Greek church, 
after the fourth century, celebrated a feast of ALL SAINTS on 
the Sunday after Pentecost (the Latin festival of the Trinity).t 
The Latin church, after 610, kept a similar feast, the FestuM 
OMNIUM SaNcToRuM, on the first of November; but this did 
not come into general use till after the ninth century. 

7. The feast of the AncHANGEL MICHAEL,|| the leader of the 
hosts of angels, and the representative of the church triumphant,§ 
on the twenty-ninth of September. This owes its origin to some 
miraculous appearances of Michael in the Catholic legends. 
The worship of the angels developed itself simultaneously with 
the worship of Mary and the saints, and churches also were 
dedicated to angels and called after their names. Thus Con- 
stantine the Great built a church to the archangel Michael on 
the right bank of the Black Sea, where the angel, according to 
the legend, appeared to some shipwrecked persons and rescued 
them from death. Justinian I. built as many as six churches to 
him. Yet the feast of Michael, which some trace back to Pope 
Gelasius I., A. D. 493, seems not to have become general till 
after the ninth century. 


* Comp. Jno. iii. 80. This interpretation is given even by Augustine, Serm, 
12, in Nat. Dom.: ‘In nativitate Christi dies crescit; in Johannis nativitate de- 
crescit. Profectum plane facit dies, qaum mundi Salvator oritur; defectum pa- 
titur, quum ultimus prophetarum generatur.” 

+ Lestum decollationis S. Johannis B. 

{ This Sunday is therefore called by the Greeks the Martyrs’ and Saints’ Sun- 
day, i nupiaxa ray dytov ravray OY Toy aylav uxt pasprdpay. We have a homily of 
Chrysostom on it: "Eyxdpusoy eke rode dylove ravrac rode ev OnW TH Mio feapruphoanyTés, 
or De martyribus totius orbis. Hom. lxxiv. Opera tom. ii. 711 sqq. 

|| Festum 8, Michelis archangeli. 

@ Rey. xii. 7—9; comp. Jude 9. 

{ Comp. Augusti Archeologie I. p. 585, Michael, e. g. in a pestilence in 
Rome in the seventh century, is said to have appeared as a deliverer on the 
tomb of Hadrian (Moles Hadriani, or Mausoleo di Adriano), so that the place 
received the name of Angel’s Castle (Castello di St. Angelo). It is situate, as is 
well known, at the great bridge of the Tiber, and is used as a fortress. 
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We add some concluding observations on the origin and char- 
acter of the CHRISTIAN CALENDAR with reference to its eccle- 
siastical elements, the catalogue of saints and their festivals. 

The Christian calendar, as to its contents, dates from the 
fourth and later centuries; as to its form, it comes down from 
classical antiquity, chiefly from the Romans, whose numerous 
calendars contained, together with astronomical and astrological 
notes, tables also of civic and religious festivals and public 
sports. Two calendars of Christian Rome still extant, one of 
the year 354, the other of the year 448,* show the transition. 
The former contains for the first time the Christian week 
beginning with Sunday, together with the week of heathen 
Rome; the other contains Christian feast days and holidays, 
though as yet very few, viz., four festivals of Christ and six 
martyr days. The oldest purely Christian calendar is a Gothic 
one, which originated probably in Thrace in the fourth ‘century. 
The fragment still extant} contains thirty-eight days for Novem- 
ber and the close of October, among which seven days are 
called by the names of saints (two from the Bible, three 
from the church universal, and two from the Gothic church). 
There are, however, still earlier lists of saints’ days, according 
to the date of the holiday; the oldest is a Roman one of the 
middle of the fourth century, which contains the memorial days 
of twelve bishops of Rome and twenty-four martyrs, together 
with the festival of the birth of Christ and the festival of Peter, 
on the twenty-second of February. 

Such tables are the groundwork of the calendar and the mar- 
tyrologies. At first each community or province had its own 
catalogue of feasts, hence also its own calendar. Such local 
registers were sometimes called Diptychat (dizrvya), because 
they were recorded on tables with two leaves; yet they com- 
monly contained, besides the names of the martyrs, the names 
also of the earlier bishops and still living benefactors, or per- 
sons of whom the priests were to make mention by name in 


* The latter is found in the Acta Sanct. Jun. tom. vii. p. 176 sqq. 


t+ Printed in Angelo Mai: Script. vet. nova collect. tom. v. P. 1, p. 66--68. Comp. 
Krafft: Kirchengeschichte der ‘germanischen Volker. vol. i. div. 1, p. 885—887, 


t From Jirruyec, folded double. 
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the prayer before the consecration of the elements in the eu- 
charist. The spread of the worship of a martyr, which usually 
started from the place of his martyrdom, promoted the inter- 
change of names. The great influence of Rome gave to the 
Roman festival-list and calendar the chief currency in the west. 

Gradually the whole calendar was filled up with the names of 
saints. As the number of the martyrs exceeded the number of 
days in the year, the commemoration of several must fall upon 
the same day, or the canonical hours of cloister devotion must 
be given up. The Oriental calendar is richer in saints from the 
Old Testament than the Occidental.* 

With the calendars are connected the Martyrologia, or Acta 
Martyrum, Acta Sanctorum, called by the Greeks Menologia and 
Menea.t These were at first only “ Diptycha” and “ Calendaria 
martyrum ;”’ 7. ¢., lists of the names of the martyrs commemorated 
by the particular church in the order of the days of their death 
on the successive days of the year, with or without statements 
of the place and manner of their passion. This simple skeleton 
became gradually animated with biographical sketches, coming 
down from different times and various authors, containing a 
confused mixture of history and fable, truth and fiction, piety 
and superstition, and needing to be used with great critical 
caution. As these biographies of the saints were read on their 
annual days in the church and in the cloisters for the edification 
of the people, they were called Legenda. 

The first Acts of the Martyrs came down from the second 


* The Roman Catholic Saint-Calendars have passed, without material change, 
to the Protestant church in Germany and other countries. Recently Professor 
Piper in Berlin has attempted a thorough Evangelical reform of the calendar, by 
rejecting the doubtful or specifically Roman saints, and adding the names of the 
fore-runners of the Reformation and the reformers and distinguished men of 
the Protestant churches to the list under their birth-days. To this reform also 
his Zvangelischer Kalender is devoted, which has appeared annually since 1850, 
and contains brief, popular sketches of the Catholic and Protestant saints re- 
ceived into the improved calendar. Most English and American calendars 
entirely omit this list of saints. 

+ From yu, month; hence month-register. The Greek Menologies, panvorsyras 
are simply the lists of the martyrs in monthly order, with short biographical 
notices. The Menwa, umaiz, are intended for the public worship, and comprise 
twelve folio volumes, corresponding to the twelve months, with the officia of the 
saints for every day, and the proper legends and hymns. 
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and third centuries, in part from eye-witnesses, as, for example, 
the martyrdom of Polycarp (A. D. 167), and of the martyrs of 
Lyons and Vienne in South Gaul; but most of them originated, 
at least in their present form, in the post-Constantinian age. 
Eusebius wrote a general martyrology, which is lost. The ear- 
liest Latin martyrology is ascribed to Jerome, but at all events 
contains many later additions; this father, however, furnished 
valuable contributions to such works in his “ Lives of Eminent 
Monks,” and his “ Catalogue of Celebrated Church Teachers.” 
Pope Gelasius thought good to prohibit or to restrict the church 
reading of the Acts of the Saints, because the names of the 
authors were unknown, and superfluous and incongruous addi- 
tions by heretics or uneducated persons (idéotis) might be intro- 
duced. Gregory the Great speaks of a martyrology in use in 
Rome and elsewhere, which is perhaps the same afterwards 
ascribed to Jerome, and widely spread. The present Martyr- 
ologiwum Romanum, which embraces the saints of all countries, 
is an expansion of this, and was edited by Baronius, with a 
learned commentary, at the command of Gregory XIII. and 
Sixtus V. in 1586, and afterwards enlarged by the Jesuit Heri- 
bert Rosweyd. 

Rosweyd (died 1629) also sketched, towards the close of the 
sixteenth century, the plan for the celebrated ‘‘ Acta Sancto- 
rum, quotquot toto orbe coluntur,’’ which Dr. John Van Bol- 
land (died 1665) and his ‘companions and continuators, called 
Bollandists, (Henschen, died 1681, Papenbroch, died 1714, Sol- 
lier, died 1740, Stiltinck, died 1762, and others of inferior merit) 
published at Antwerp, in fifty-three folio volumes, between the 
years 1643 and 1794, (including the two volumes of the second 
series,) under the direction of the Jesuits, and with the richest 
and rarest literary aids.* This work contains, in the order of 


* When Rosweyd’s prospectus, which contemplated only 16 volumes, was 
shown to Cardinal Bellarmine, he asked: ‘‘ What is the man’s age?” ‘ Per- 
haps forty.” ‘Does he expect to live two hundred years?” More than two 
hundred and fifty years have passed since, and still the work is unfinished. 
The relation of the principal authors is indicated in the following verse: 

‘¢Quod Rosweydus preparat, 
Quod Bollandus inchoarat, 
Quod Henschenius formarat, 
Perfecit (?) Papenbrochius.” 
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the days of the year, the biography of every saint in the Cath- 
olic calendar, as composed by the Bollandists, down to the 15th 
of October, together with all the acts of canonization, papal 
bulls, and other ancient documents belonging thereto, with 
learned treatises and notes, and that not in the style of popular 
legends, but in the tone of thorough historical investigation and 
free criticism, so far as a general accordance with the Roman 
Catholic system of faith would allow. It was interrupted in 
1778 by the abolition of the order of the Jesuits, then again in 
1794, after a brief re-assumption of labour, and the publication 
of two more volumes (the 52d and 58d), by the French revolu- 
tion and invasion of the Netherlands, and the partial destruc- 
tion of the literary material; but since 1847 (or properly since 
1837) it has been resumed at Brussels under the auspices of the 
same order, though not with the same historical learning and 
critical acumen, and proceeds tediously towards completion. 
It will always remain a rich mine for the history of Christian 
life in all its forms of health and disease, but especially also in 
its ascetic excesses and monkish distortions. 


Art. [V.—Annals of the American Pulpit; or Commemorative 
Notices of Distinguished American Clergymen of the various 
denominations, &e. By Wiuu1AM B. Spracun, D.D. Vol. 
VIII. Unitarian Congregational. New York: Robert Car- 
ter and Brothers, 580 Broadway, New York. 


WHEN it was first announced that these Annals would include 
an account of the most eminent Unitarian preachers, some 
excellent friends of ours were somewhat stumbled by this pro- 
posed feature of the work. Though they afterwards saw reason 
for changing their minds, we were not surprised that they for a 
time felt as they did, when we considered that the doctrines 
rejected by Unitarians have ever been regarded by the mass of 
Christians as of fundamental importance, and more especially 
that so many of their prominent preachers have openly avowed 
a thinly disguised infidelity. For ourselves we may say that 
we had never a doubt as to the propriety of bringing the Uni- 
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tarlan pulpit within the scope of the Annals; and now that the 
work is in our hands, we are very glad that Dr. Sprague was 
not induced to abandon his purpose to prepare and publish 
it, through the needless fear that some persons might per- 
chance look upon it as being in some sense an endorsement of 
Unitarianism. 

Indeed, the volume now before us, is, to say the least, one of 
the most valuable and attractive of the series. The sketches 
of Chauncy, Abbott, Freeman, Packard, Channing, and Buck- 
minster, with the appended letters of recollections of them, are 
alone worth the price of the book, which contains no less than 
eighty distinct biographies. These are arranged in chronologi- 
cal order, and are preceded by an Historical Introduction, pre- 
senting a brief but complete history of Unitarianism in our 
country. 

It would have been a very serious undertaking for an ortho- 
dox author to prepare such a volume as the present one, if the 
subjects of it had always formed a distinct denomination with a 
definite doctrinal symbol; but the task was made one of ex- 
treme delicacy by the circumstances under which the Unitarians 
assumed their present position as a sect, and from the fact that 
they have no recognized creed. We use no flattering words 
when we say that no other man within the limits of our ortho- 
dox churches could have accomplished the work so successfully 
as Dr. Sprague has done. The Unitarians, certainly, not only 
have no reason to be dissatisfied, but they rather owe him a 
large debt of gratitude, while, on the other hand, the orthodox 
cannot complain that he has in any way compromised their 
principles. Perhaps the orthodox Congregationalists might de- 
mur to the definition of Unitarianism in the Historical Introduc- 
tion, and the giving this name to the ministers who lived and 
died before the separation of the two parties. With all respect, 
we think that the definition is somewhat wanting in exactness, 
and is thus made to include theories regarding the nature of the 
Godhead, to which the term Unitarian is not usually applied. 

The pth: of biographies covers the period extending from 
1717 to 1844, and thus embraces a very considerable number 
of ministers, who, as we have already stated, lived and died not 
only before the Unitarian denomination was formed, but before 
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the name itself, in any sense of it, was known in New England. 
While there can be but one opinion as to the admirable manner 
in which these sketches are written, there is room for doubt, as 
we have before intimated, as to the propriety of the principle 
®of classification which has placed them in this*volume. Of 
course, no other rule could be applied to those who lived after 
the disruption, who, however evangelical their sentiments in 
the main, and however reserved in the expressions of their 
views respecting the doctrine of the Trinity, allowed them- 
selves to be classed with the Unitarian denomination. For 
example, Dr. Lowell, of Boston,'in a note addressed to the 
editors of the Spirit of the Pilgrims, in 1829, went so far as to 
say, that while he enjoyed the friendship and fellowship of many 
who called themselves Unitarian, for himself he ‘‘neither took 
their name, nor belonged to their party.” We have no doubt 
that most of the sermons of Drs. Pierce of Brookline, and 
Tuckerman of Boston, were such as would have met the warm 
approval of the most decided Presbyterian, in a word, that they 
were thoroughly evangelical in tone and tendency.. So of Dr. 
Packard, of North Bridgewater. Converted himself “in a re- 
markable season of refreshing,” he was through life a zealous 
friend of revivals. Probably not one of these excellent men 
ever uttered a word in the pulpit which could have been taken 
as a confession of Unitarianism, but they chose to identify 
themselves with the Unitarian body and to remain in its fellow- 
ship during their whole ministerial career. In classing them 
among Unitarians, therefore, their biographer is only doing 
after their death what they themselves did while in life. 

But the case of those who flourished while the body of the 
Congregational churches of New England was undivided, it 
seems to us is different. For while there can be no doubt that 
the two parties were in the process of formation during the last 

century, it is equally certain that the process was a slow one, 
that the line of demarcation between these parties was for many 
years very indistinct, and that their ecclesiastical fellowship 
was undisturbed. The elder President Adams, writing to Dr. 
Morse in 1815, said, “‘sixty years ago my own minister,’’ and 
five others whom he names, “were Unitarians.” His words 
imply that he neither knew nor had then heard of any other 
VOL. XXXVII.—NO. Iv. 73 . 
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Unitarians besides these six ministers. Up to the time when 
Mr. Adams had his correspondence with Dr. Morse, and indeed 
long afterwards, the term Unitarian, both in England and 
America, was understood to denote a simple humanitarian, and 
was’ carefully distinguished from Arian, Semi-arian, Sabellian@ 
and other like names, and it is therefore to be supposed that he 
used the word in this definite and well-known sense. Now one 
of the six so-called Unitarians was Dr. Gay, of Hingham, who 
published a sermon on the Transcendent Glory of the Gospel, 
in which he utters sentiments and employs language respecting 
the person and the work of Christ, so decidedly orthodox that 
we are compelled to regard the statement of the old ex-Presi- 
dent as being by no means trustworthy. That all the ministers 
named by Mr. Adams belonged to the “liberal and rational” 
party of that day, that they disliked or even denounced the 
damnatory clauses of such creeds as the Athanasian,'and that 
they were not clear respecting the nature of the subordination 
of the Son to the Father, may be granted, without supposing 
that they were Unitarians,—an appellation, which, if any one 
had applied it to them during their own lifetime, they would 
_have indignantly repelled it as an injurious calumny. We 
know that Dr. Watts, in his latter years, engaged in some specu- 
lations on the subject of the Trinity, on the ground of which 
Dr. Lardner claimed, and Mr. Bradbury brought the charge, 
that he had abandoned the cause of orthodoxy on this vital point, 
and from time to time. since his death, the question has been 
raised whether or not he was a Trinitarian. If Dr. Watts had 
removed to New England before his decease, the Unitarians 
would undoubtedly have claimed him as one of the fathers of 
their denomination, yet we cannot for a moment suppose that\ 
the claim would have been recognized as just. 

Now among the ministers of dubious orthodoxy, who lited 
and died before the close of the eighteenth century, we appre- ” 
hend that none were looked upon with more suspicion by their 
contemporaries than Drs. Chauncy and Mayhew, of Boston. 
In ‘his latter years Dr. Chauncy was an earnest and open 
advocate of Universalism, and is generally regarded as the 
father of that system in our country. He might therefore have 
been placed, not unfitly, at the head of those who have adorned 
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the Universalist pulpit. But on the doctrine of the Trinity he 
held language which no Unitarian would or could adopt, for he 
speaks of the Holy Spirit as “the third of the Sacred Three,”’ 
and he adds that, ‘‘ He is often represented in the Bible as an 
agent, a person as truly and properly so, as either the Father 
or the Son.” On the other hand Dr. Mayhew, in his published 
sermons, taught the doctrine of salvation through the atoning 
death of Christ, with a clearness and an emphasis such as, we 
venture to say, no avowedly Unitarian congregation in Europe 
or America has ever listened to. We know that the Unitarians 
have always claimed these old pastors, but their.claim has not 
gone unchallenged. About thirty-five years ago the editors 
of the once well-known Spirit of the Pilgrims earnestly main- 
tained that the Unitarians of our time had no right whatever to 
speak of Gay, Chauncy, Mayhew, Lathrop, Howard, and 
others of a past- age, as Unitarians, and the fathers of their 
sect; and to make good their assertion, they gave an extended 
series of passages taken from the published sermons of these 
men, to show “‘that they taught a system of religion, which, 
in all important particulars, Unitarians reject and despise.”’ 
‘They taught that all Scripture 1s given by inspiration, and is 
to be regarded as the word of God,—that man is a fallen, 
depraved créature, and needs to be renewed by the power of 
the Holy Spirit in order to be admitted to the heavenly king- 
dom,—that Christ came down from heaven, assumed our nature 
and our flesh, and died upon the cross to make expiation for our 
sins,—that his atonement is the great object of faith, and the 
sole foundation of hope for fallen man.” They admit that 
some of them had “swerved not a little from the holy doctrines 
of their fathers, and were preparing the way for the defection 
which followed,” but they insist that “they were a totally differ- 
ent class of men from those who now profess to be their ad- 
mirers and followers.” 

We cannot help thinking that this protest is well founded. 
We have carefully examined the letters appended to the 
sketches, and in the case of those who died before the close of 
the last century, we must say that we have not been able to 
discover any decisive evidence that they were Unitarians in the 
accepted sense of that term. The utmost that is said by those 
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who give their personal recollections, or the result of their 
inquiries regarding these departed worthies is, that they “ were 
thought to be Arians or Semi-arians,” or that they were doubt- 
ful on the subject of the Trinity, and never formally preached 
it. No witness testifies that they distinctly and openly denied 
the doctrines of the divinity of Christ, of his vicarious atone- 
ment, of the fall of man, and of the necessity of regeneration, 
while there is abundant reason for believing that if there had 
been any such avowed departure from the old Puritan faith, it 
would have involved an immediate forfeiture of ministerial and 
ecclesiastical fellowship. These men, undoubtedly, sowed the 
seeds of declension; but if they were now living, and were 
organized as a distinct sect, we venture to say that they would 
be popularly deemed one of the evangelical denominations; or 
if they had survived the disruption of 1815, and had chosen to 
adhere to the orthodox section of the Congregational churches, 
we fancy that their peculiar views would not have been con- 
sidered a bar to communion. ‘There certainly is now as wide a 
diversity of theological opinion in the Congregational body as 
there was in the undivided churches of New England a century 
ago. Hence, as these men never took themselves, nor would 
allow others to give them the name of Unitarian, as they lived 
and died in the fellowship of Trinitarian Congregationalists, in 
the communion of a body whose symbol of doctrine was the 
Savoy Confession, we must confess that we do not see why the 
rule laid down in the General Preface of the Annals, “to place 
the individual with the denomination in which he closed his 
labours,” should not have been applied to them. 

Let us, however, grant that these subjects are properly ex- 
ceptions to this rule,-—that, as there were Reformers before the 
Refoymation, so these men are to be regarded as Unitarians 
before Unitarianism ; in this view of them, their history is full 
of instruction and warning with reference to the tendencies of 
‘liberal Christianity,’ as Unitarians are fond of calling their 
system. It illustrates the wisdom and enforces the necessity of 
the old maxim “‘ obsta principiis,”’ or of the more precise and im- 
perative rule of Scripture, ‘‘abstain from all appearance of evil.” 
Who, according to this theory, were the fathers of American 
Unitarianism? As we have already seen, they were men who, 
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in their published sermons, earnestly insisted upon some of the 
most distinctive and vital truths of the gospel,—men who, if 
living in our day, would be recognized as in principle and in 
their style and tone of preaching akin to evangelical Chris- 
tianity rather than to Unitarianism, and who would have free 
access to every Congregational pulpit in Massachusetts. They 
had become disgusted with the extravagance of some of the 
earnest revivalists of their time; they had conceived a dislike 
for creeds; they desired a wider range for free inquiry than the 
older Puritans had been disposed to grant; they were indifferent 
in regard to the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity; they doubted, 
or perhaps privately rejected some of the formulas in which 
some parts of that great mystery are expressed, at all events, 
they did not consider the doctrine, as commonly stated, one of 
essential importance, and hence they rarely, if ever, adverted 
to it in their pulpit. ministrations. This appears to have been 
the extent of the divergence of the most advanced of these 
early liberals, from the received orthodoxy of their times. 

But how stands the case with those who claim to be their 
sons, especially since the time of their formal enrolment under 
the Unitarian banner? As a body they have been steadily ad- 
vancing towards what the universal church has ever held to 
be ‘pA lekigs until now some of them, pastors in good standing 
of Unitarian societies, retain hardly a shred of Christianity 
except the name. Not many months ago, in a solemn convo- 
cation of Unitarian ministers and laymen, one of the former is 
reported, with unequalled effrontery, to have insisted that the 
Lord Jesus Christ was not and should not be “lord over him,” 
and to have gone the length of saying that our Divine Saviour 
should be called, not the Lord Jesus Christ, but—we blush to 
write the words—‘ Mr. Jesus Christ”! Individuals who were 
present expressed their personal disgust at the shameful irrev- 
erence, but it received no public and official rebuke. Another 
member of the same convention, though still claiming to be a 
Christian preacher and pastor, not long ago delivered an elab- 
orate discourse to prove that ‘Christianity is a Failure.” 
Such are the legitimate, because the actual results of liberal 
Christianity. 

In saying this we are very far from thinking that all who 
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call themselves liberal Christians would countenance or eyen 
listen with indifference to such statements as the above; on the 
contrary, we,are confident that there are very many who would 
denounce and protest against them with the utmost energy. 
But with all respect for the more sober and serious portion of 
the denomination, we make bold to affirm that these manifesta- 
tions are the natural fruits of the rationalism of which the Uni- 
tarian body has always boasted as one of its most distinctive 
features. Such startling developments as Parkerism, Emerson- 
ism, and their various imitations, are of quite recent date, and 
we have no doubt that the first generation of avowed Unitarian 
ministers, who could never wholly eradicate the impressions 
made upon them by their early religious New England training, 
would have been really horrified by these displays of free in-” 
quiry. In determining what are the legitimate tendencies of 
Unitarianism, we should not forget that in the days when Kirk- 
land, and Buckminster, and Channing, were preparing for the 
ministry, the spirit of the old Puritan institutions of New Eng- 
land was declining, it was still strong in Massachusetts; we 
must remember that these men and their contemporaries were 
not educated under Unitarian influences; and accordingly in 
their ordinary pulpit services, during their earlier ministry, a 
stranger would have heard nothing that marked them as Uni- 
tarians, or that in any way distinguished them from the most 
orthodox preachers, unless it might have been that their ser- 
mons were a little more ethical in matter, and a little less 
impassioned in delivery. The same remark might be made in 
regard to the mass of Unitarian preachers for a considerable 
period after the breach. But, meanwhile, a new generation 
sprang up that had never known orthodoxy in any form except 
as something to hate or despise,—a generation trained under 
Unitarian masters,—and now we are beginning to see the ma- 
tured fruits of the system. If Dr. Channing had lived long 
enough to witness some of the later developments of the system, 
it is more than probable that he would have been shocked by 
them, and would have felt that he and Theodore Parker held 
positions separated from each other by an impassable gulf. We 
insist that as ‘rational Christians,” as Unitarians, they occu- 
pied precisely the same ground, the only difference between 
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them being simply this, that the younger and bolder represen- 
tative of the “ liberal faith” carried out their common principles 
farther than the older and more conservative one ventured to 
do. Theodore Parker, in his famous Letter to the Committee 
of the Unitarian Association, on the occasion of their attempt-— 
ing in a rather underhanded way to set up a Unitarian creed, and 
to excommunicate him and his. followers from the Unitarian 
body, maintained that his extreme and alarming radicalism is 
simply the natural and logical product of liberal Christianity, 
as they had themselves defined it.* The series of questions 


* As we have never before met with a formal Unitarian Creed, and as such 

a document will be as new to our readers, we append the creed in question. 
elt was designed to show both what ‘‘we as a body disbelieve,” and what ‘‘ we 
as a body do believe.” The articles of disbelief are:—1. The Triune nature of 
God. 2. All those commonly defended views of principles and results of the 
Divine Government, which appear to us to involve a vindictive character. 
3. The current dogmas of the total depravity and helplessness of human nature, 
and the dogma of the dislocation and degradation of the material world, and 
the causal introduction of physical death into it, by the sin of the first man. 
4, The Deity of Christ. 5. An Infinite sacrifice vicariously expiating for, and 
purchasing the pardon of, the sins of mankind. 6. The arbitrary election of 
some to eternal life, and condemnation of others to eternal torture. 7. The 
Resurrection of the fleshly body at any future day of judgment. 8. That Chris- 
tianity is any after-expedient devised for the magical salvation of men. 9. That 
the Scriptures are plenarily inspired, that is, are the literal composition ef God. 
The articles believed are, viz.—1. In the unity, and in the paternal character 
and merciful government of God. 2. In man’s natural capacity of virtue and 
liability to sin, and in the historic and actual mingled sinfulness and goodness 
of all human character. 38. In the divinely ordained laws and orderly deyvelop- 
ment of the world, admitting the facts of imperfection and the ravages of sin 
as incident to the scheme. 4. In the supernatural appointment of Christ as a 
messenger from God. 5. In the originally given and never wholly forfeited 
ability of man to secure his salvation by a right improvement of his faculties 
and opportunities, whether in Christian or in Pagan lands. 6. In the imme- 
diate and unreturning passage of the soul, on release from the body, to its ac- 
account and reward. 7. In the remedial as well as retributive office of the 
Divine punishments. 8. We regard Christianity, not as in contradiction to, but 
as in harmony with, the teachings and laws of nature—not as a gracious annul- 
ment of natural religion, or a devised revision of it, or antidote to it, but as a 
Divine announcement of its real doctrines, with fulfilling completeness and 
crowning authority, its uncertainties being removed, its dim points illuminated, 
and its operative force made historic, through the teachings, life, character, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ, of which we reverently receive the 
Scriptures as furnishing an authentic and reliable record, to be studied and dis- 
criminated under the guidance of reason, in the light of learning, and by the laws 
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which he proposed to them as to the meaning of those “ great 
essentials” embodied in their very magniloquent if not intelli- 
gible creed, were exceedingly searching, and must have been 
felt to be exceedingly awkward, for not one of them was ever 
answered. We insist that Mr. Parker was right, and even his 
most conservative brethren tacitly confess that he was, for with 
all the disgust which his undisguised infidelity caused them as 
individuals, they have never dared to fix a limit to “free in- 
‘ quiry,” nor, though its lawlessness is as obvious as the noon- 
day, to say to it, “hitherto, but no farther.” If their hearts 
are failing them for fear of the things that are coming out of 
their own system of “rational religion,” those who cleave to 
the faith once delivered to the saints may well regard such re- 
sults as supplying a fresh reason for holding with a firmer grasp* 
to their own venerable form of sound words, and for guarding 
with a sleepless vigilance against the inroads and influences of 
a “rational philosophy,” falsely so called. 

As we have already stated, this volume, in addition to its 
many charming biographies, has furnished an important contri- 


of universal criticism. 9. We believe in the absolute perfection of the one living 
and only true God,—in the omniscient scrutiny of his providence, the un- 
speakable nearness of his spirit, accessible to every obedient soul as the me- 
dium of regeneration and element of eternal life. 10. We believe in the super- 
natural authority of Christ as a Teacher, in his divine mission as a Redeemer, 
in his moral perfection as an example. 11. We believe in the Scriptures as 
containing the recorded history of the promulgation of a revelation. 12. We be- 
lieve in the existence and influence of hereditary evil, but hold that man is 
morally free and responsible, living under a dispensation of justice and mercy, 
wherein he is capable by piety, purity, Jove, and good works, of securing the 
approval of God and fitting himself for heaven. 18. We believe that in the 
immortal life beyond the grave, just compensations of glory and woe await us 
for what is left incomplete in the rewards and punishments of the present state. 
14. We conceive the essence of Christianity to be the historic and livingly continued 
exertion of a moral power from God, through Christ, to emancipate the human race 
from the bondage of evil; itis the sum of intelligible and experimental truth 
and life incarnated in and clothed upon the historic person of Christ, sealed by 
the authority of his divine commission, recommended by the beauty of his 

- divine character, stealing into prepared hearts and winning the allegiance of 
the world. ‘‘Such are the great essentials by which we stand,” say the most 
sober minded Unitarians, viz., those who wished to excommunicate Theodore 
Parker, but who did not dare to pronounce the sentence. All who read their 
creed, we think, will concur with us in the opinion, that their timidity is easily 
explained. 
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bution to American ecclesiastical history, in the shape of a suc- 
cinct but comprehensive account of the rise and progress of 
Unitarianism in our country. The author, of course, confines 
himself to the simple statement of facts about which there could 
be no question, as he could not discuss either their causes or 
their consequences without giving to his narrative a partisan 
character, which he has properly and successfully aimed to 
avoid. 

Each one of the prominent branches of the evangelical church 
has had its history written by one or more of its own sons. In 
all of them, the Episcopal, Presbyterian, Lutheran, Baptist, and 
Methodist, the utmost pains have been taken to gather and pre- 
serve all sorts of historic materials, everything, in short, that 

» may in any way serve to illustrate the past. It is, however, a 
singular fact that no Unitarian has ever yet written a full and 
formal history of Unitarianism. For aught we know such a 
work may have been undertaken, but it certainly has not seen 
the light. Yet remarkable as the fact is in some respects, we 
must confess that it does not surprise us, since it seems impos- 
sible to us for a truly upright and honest man (and we are sure 
that the Unitarian denomination has many such in its member- 
ship) to write the earlier chapters cf the history of “liberal 
Christianity,’’ without feeling his cheeks, ever and anon, man- 
tled with shame. If he told the story with truthful candour, 
he would be compelled to record that the fathers of his faith, 
those especially who were most active in introducing it into 
Geneva, Britain, and New England, were men who, to use a 
phrase of Dr. Paley’s, “could not afford to keep a conscience,”’ 
and whose course, for years, was marked by moral cowardice, 
concealment of opinions, and even disregard of solemn vows. 
He would have to tell how they did not scruple to accept, or 
rather thrust themselves into trusts, whose conditions they could 
not faithfully fulfil,—trusts, whose founders would as soon have 
thrown their money into the sea, as have given it for the main- 
tenance of doctrines which they regarded as fundamentally 
false; and that while demanding the largest toleration, and the 
right of free inquiry for themselves, they could inflict pains and 
penalties on others who loved the old faith of the true catholic 
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church. These are strong statements, but we can bring to their 
support strong and abundant proofs. 

Let us look, for example, at the early history of ‘liberal 
Christianity” in Geneva, where it obtained a footing during the 
first half of the last century. By the law of the Genevan 
church no man could be admitted into the venerable company 
of pastors, or obtain a professional chair in her Academy, with- 
out subscribing the Confession of Faith drawn up by her Re- 
formers. The public acceptance of this Confession, made under 
circumstances that gave the act the nature of an oath, was a 
virtual declaration that this document embodied the doctrines 
which the subscriber received ex animo as taught in Scripture, 
and which he purposed to preach. How then did the fathers of 
Genevan Unitarianism succeed in gaining, as we know they did 
gain, these positions? It could be done fairly, in one of two 
ways only, viz., by effecting a change in the old law, or by a 
frank avowal of their peculiar opinions, leaving it for others to 
determine whether these opinions should or should not be a bar 
to admission. But they entered through neither of these doors. 
If they were not Unitarians in the sense in which the word is 
usually understood, they were at least in the sense in which the 
author of the Annals employs it; and therefore in signing, as 
they did, the Genevan Confession, they subscribed and promised 
to teach doctrines which they did not believe. Having in this 
way become pastors and professors in the church and academy 
of Geneva, they acted apparently on the principle that the best 
way to spread the truth is studiously to conceal it. One thing 
they certainly accomplished by their silence,—in the course of 
years, they almost completely eradicated evangelical religion 
from the city in which Farel, Calvin, and Beza, amid the 
greatest perils and struggles, had planted it. Voltaire, who 
lived near to Geneva, and was well acquainted with its religious 
condition, thus wrote in 1757: “In the town of Calvin, with its 
four-and-twenty thousand thinkers, there are. still a few Cal- 
vinists, but they are very few, and well abused (assez bafoués). 
All genteel people are Deists.”’ In 1758, when D’Alembert 
revealed the real opinions of the Genevan pastors on the funda- 
mental article of the Trinity, the latter were made exceedingly 
angry as well as alarmed by the publication of their philosophic 
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friend, and at first they were inclined to denounce the state- 
ment as a calumny, but they finally concluded that discretion 
was the better part of valour, when both D’Alembert and 
Voltaire dared them to deny the charge. “If they assert— 
said D’Alembert—that I have betrayed their secret and called 
them Socinians, I reply to them, and if need be, I will main- 
tain it before the whole world, that I have told the truth—a 
truth so notorious that I thought I was doing honour to their 
reason and judgment by telling it.”” Voltaire wrote in reply to 
the above quoted letter: ‘Have we not heard these ministers 
declare twenty times that they did not regard Jesus Christ as 
God? We will see whether they will have the impudence and 
baseness to prevaricate.’’* 

Under the ministration of such pastors, it is not surprising 
that the religion which had two centuries before regenerated 
Geneva, and had given to that little Swiss town a world-wide 
renown, disappeared from its church. This result was precisely 
that which they desired, and at which they aimed. But after 
many years the breath of a new life was felt by that church, 
and one or two young pastors, who had been brought to a know- 
ledge of the truth as it is in Jesus, began to preach boldly and 
earnestly the old faith of the Reformation. How did the advo- 
cates of free inquiry, the friends of liberal Christianity, who then 
had a commanding influence in church and state, deal with 
these few, feeble, but outspoken heralds of a long-buried gospel 2 
They commanded them that they should not teach nor preach 
that there “is no other name given under heaven, whereby we 
must be saved, but the name of Jesus.’”’ When Czsar Malan 
proclaimed from the pulpit of the cathedral, the doctrine which 
he had himself recently learned, of redemption through the 


* Rousseau, who was also on familiar terms with the pastors and professors 
of Geneva, in one of his letters to D’Alembert, thus describes them: ‘‘ On 
demande aux ministres de l’église de Geneve, si Jésus Christ est Dieu; ils 
n’osent répondre. Un philosophe jette sur eux un rapide coup d’ceil; il leg 
pénétre, il les voit Ariens, Sociniens, Déistes; il le dit, et pense leur faire 
honneur. Aussitét alarmés, effrayés, ils s’assemblent, ils dissentent, ils s’agitent. 
O Genevois! ce sont en vérité des singuliers gens messieurs vos ministres. On 
ne scait cequ’tls croyent, ni ce qu’ils ne croyent pas; onne scait pas méme ce qu’ilg 
font semblant de croire. Leur seule maniére d’établir leur foi est @attaquer 
celle des autres.” 
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atoning blood of Christ, his sermon excited as great a stir 
among his colleagues as the famous article of D’Alembert had 
made half a century before. For this reason alone the young 
preacher was expelled both from his pulpit and his academic 
chair. The venerable company of pastors, the avowed ene- 
mies of creeds, the special friends of free inquiry, in the name 
charity, immediately enacted arule by which the introduction of 
the doctrines of the gospel into the pulpit was peremptorily 
forbidden, and every minister and candidate for the sacred 
office was required to sign this ‘“reglement,’’ under pain of 
deposition or exclusion from the ministry, if they refused so to 
do. ‘The iron rigour with which this rule was for a long time 
enforced, justifies the suspicion, to say the least, that these 
liberal pastors would have willingly inflicted a still heavier 
penalty upon men, against whom no charge could be brought 
except this,—that they steadfastly maintained the old faith of 
the catholic church. 

In England, Unitarianism began to show itself about the 
middle of the last century, in the Episcopal church and among 
some of the Nonconformists. Here, too, as in Geneva, the 
movement in its early stages was marked by the careful con- 
cealment of real opinions, and by playing fast and loose with 
creeds. In 1772, those clergymen of the established church 
who had abandoned, or were doubtful of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, made a vigorous attempt to obtain what they styled 
‘“‘relief to their consciences,” through a change in the law 
requiring subscription to the Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land, and the use of the Liturgy in publie worship. A petition 
to this effect, signed by two hundred and fifty ministers, was 
laid before the House of Commons. That period was, in a re- 
ligious point of view, confessedly one of the most dismal in the 
annals of the Church of England,—it was an age when the 
great mass of her membership, clerical and lay, seemed to be 
spiritually dead, and the marvel therefore is, that the move- 
ment for the abolition of subscription did not succeed. It 
failéd, not so much from love of the truth as from hatred of 
change. When the petition came before the Commons, it was 
resisted mainly on the ground that it tended to “ disturb the 
peace,” which, said one of the members of the House, ‘‘ ought 
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to be the subject of a fortieth article, that would be well worth 
all the thirty-nine.” 

How did these two hundred and fifty ‘liberal’? clergymen 
act in this emergency? Let it be remembered that the thing 
which they had asked the legislature to grant them was, ‘ re- 
lief of their consciences,” and that such relief was peremptorily 
refused. Did they exhibit the courage, or follow the example 
of the illustrious men, who, in the preceding century, at the 
call of conscience, not only gave up dignities and stipends, but 
braved the fury of the persecutor, and went forth from their 
comfortable rectories, not knowing where or when they would 
find shelter and sustenance for themselves and their families? 
By no means. With a solitary exception, they quietly went 
their several ways, with the old yoke upon their consciences, 
submitting to subscribe Articles which they did not believe, and © 
to employ a Liturgy, which, as they had affirmed, gave divine 
honours to a mere creature. When allegiance to truth demanded 
the resignation of rich rectories, of social position, of pleasant 
collegiate homes, they certainly seemed to act as if they ‘could 
not afford to keep a conscience.” Of the whole number, the 
Rey. Theophilus Lindsay was the only one who had the manli- 
ness to withdraw from the established church. Mr. Belsham, 
his biographer, absurdly styles him “the venerable confessor,” 
while Mr. Job Orton, the friend and biographer of Doddridge, 
still more absurdly says of him, “that his name deserved to be 
put in the list of the ejected” Nonconformists, although this 
“venerable confessor’ has been for several years before his 
resignation a Socinian, had repe tedly signed the Articles, 
and had been in the constant use of the Liturgy; in circum- 
stances which caused even his admiring biographer to wonder 
how his’ conscience allowed him to do such things. But 
he deserves the credit of finally acting like an honest man, 
although, strange to say, Dr. Priestley suggested to him that 
he might retain his living and continue to officiate in his 
parish church, by changing on his own authority the language 
of the Liturgy so as to make it suit his views. Mr. Belsham 
testifies that this very thing was done by several Unitarian 
Episcopalians of that day, though they must* have known that 
in so doing they violated their own solemn promise, and the 
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law of the land. Mr. Lindsay, after he became a Dissenter, 
indignantly, and not without reason, complained that out of 
‘the very large number” in the establishment who concurred 
with him in his Unitarian sentiments, only one person ever 
contributed a single farthing to the erection of his chapel. 

It was not possible for Unitarians permanently to possess 
themselves of an Anglican parish church, but among the Dis- 
senters there was an open field for the exercise of their peculiar 
methods of working, and they have succeeded in getting hold 
of a large number of the old Presbyterian chapels in England. 
This was all the more easily accomplished as most of these 
churches were Presbyterian only in name, as there existed no 
such organic bond of union as a proper Presbytery or Synod, 
and as each congregation managed its own affairs in its own 
way. Many of these churches had endowments of greater or 
less value, and in not a few instances, the settlement of pastors 
who sooner or later avowed themselves to be Arians or Socin- 
ians, was effected by the trustees of these endowments usurping 
the power of patrons. Even the Independent churches, which 
at that time had little corporate wealth, and whose membership 
consisted of a poorer class of people than that of the Presby- 
terian, did not wholly escape the invasion of heresy. Indeed 
there were in every branch of the English church manifest 
tokens of declension, a cold, lifeless formalism was spreading 
among all the leading branches of dissent as well as in the 
established church, the results of which must have been fear- 
ful indeed, if such men as Whitefield, Wesley, and their co- 
workers had not been raised up to sound the alarm. 

There are in England about two hundred and twenty-five 
Unitarian chapels, all of which, with the exception of thirty-six, 
were originally orthodox. Many of them have endowments 
whose trust-deeds expressly provide that the ministers who are 
to enjoy them must be “‘sound in the faith of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,—according to the doctrinal Articles of the Church of 
England, or of the Assembly’s Catechism.” Of course, their 
incumbents must have made, in some form, a confession that 
they held these doctrines, at the time of their installation as 
pastors of these congregations, but after a longer or shorter 
period of “silence,” the masque was thrown aside and they 
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were found to be Arians, or Socinians. What has been the 
result of this policy? Our space will not allow us to answer 
this question as fully as we could wish. Unitarians themselves 
admit that scores of chapels have been emptied which were 
once filled to overflowing, and a great multitude of once flour- 
ishing churches reduced almost to extinction. Some seventy 
years ago, l'oxteth Park chapel near Liverpool was one of the 
most crowded in all that region. A pastor was called who 
proved to be a Unitarian in an orthodox garb, who, to secure 
the position promised to preach doctrines comformable to the 
Articles of the Church of England, but who never meant to 
perform his promise, and the consequence was that the congre- 
gation was so diminished that it often consisted only of the 
sexton, the singers, and the preacher. Nor was this an 
extreme, nor a solitary example of the desolating influence of 
Unjtarianism. 

The history of the Lady Hewley charities affords one of the 
most striking illustrations of the readiness with which English 
Unitarians have usurped and perverted the most sacred trusts. 
The estates belonging to this charity and yielding £4000 a year, 
were bequeathed to maintain Almshouses in which the Assem- 
bly’s Catechism was to be taught,—to relieve poor, godly preach- 
ers of Christ’s gospel and their widows,—to educate young men 
for the ministry,—and to sustain the preaching of the gospel in 
poor places. For many years the Unitarian trustees of this 
princely charity devoted its income exclusively to the further- 
ance of their own sectarian ends. This fact was put beyond 
dispute in the course of the famous legal investigation into the 
management of the Hewley charity, and which resulted in 
wresting from the hands of Unitarians a large portion of the 
property. Another old Presbyterian, Dr. Williams of London, 
bequeathed for pious purposes, property worth £50,000, and in 
his last will used this language in regard to his bequest: “I 
beseech the blessed God for Jesus Christ’s sake, the Head of his 
church, whose I am, and whom I desire to serve, that this my 
will may by his blessing and power, reach its end and be faith- 
fully executed. Obtesting in the name of the Great and 
Righteous God, all that are, or that shall be concerned, that 
what I design for his glory and the good of mankind, may be 
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honestly, prudently, and diligently employed to those ends.” 
Who would suppose it possible that an honest and high-minded 
Unitarian, after reading this solemn ‘obtestation”’ of a well 
known Calvinist, could entertain the idea for a single instant, of 
his assuming such a trust? Yet in process of time Unitarians 
did contrive to get hold of the Williams charity, and for many 
years have used it to maintain their peculiar dogmas. 

In New England, Unitarianism exhibited in its rise and pro- 
gress essentially the same features as those which marked its 
development in Geneva and Britain. We have the express 
testimony of its friends to the fact, that at the very time when 
Boston was “full of Unitarianism,’”’ not one avowed Unitarian 
could be found there, with the exception of the late Dr. Free- 
man of King’s Chapel. Nay, when the {charge was made by 
Drs. Morse and Worcester, that some of the pastors of that city © 
had become Unitarians, even such a man as Dr. Channing had 
the amazing hardihood to denounce the statement as a false- 
hood and a calumny. So late as 1812, the Rev. Francis Park- 
man—for many years subsequent to that date one of the 
Unitarian ministers of Boston—addressed a letter to the organ 
of the English Socinians, in reply to certain statements which its 
editor had made it regard to the progress of ‘liberal Chris- 
tianity’’ in Boston, in which he says, ‘With the ministers of 
the Congregational churches I am well acquainted. I have 
always heard their preaching, and as a student of theology I 
have constantly attended for two or three years their monthly 
meetings, when they frequently conversed upon their religious 
opinions. Of these gentlemen, about twenty in number, there 
is only one, whom from anything I have ever heard him offer, 
either in private or in the pulpit, I, or anybody else, would have 
aright to call a Unitarian. Hven this gentleman did not preach 
Unitarianism systematically. I never heard him express such 
views of the person of Christ, and it was rather from inference 
that I could say he held them. Many of his people are widely 
different from him, and with the exception of two or three, or 
at most four or five heads of families, I may safely say that 
there is scarcely a parishioner in Boston who would not be 
shocked at hearing his minister preach the peculiarities of Uni- 
tarianism., ‘There is one more gentleman in Boston, who, with 
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his intimate friends may perhaps be considered a Unitarian, 
but he maintains the same cautious reserve, and from neither 
his prayers, his sermons, nor his private conversation, could I 
infer that he was a Unitarian. You (the English editor) say 
that Dr. Kirkland is a professed Unitarian, and mention him as 
if his election to the presidency of Cambridge University was a 
decisive proof of the prevalence of your sentiments among us. 
Whatever his particular friends may think of his opinions, he 
‘never’ preached these sentiments. Nay, I may venture to say, 
that had Dr. Kirkland been an acknowledged defender of Uni- 
tartanism, he would not have been elected to that place. Uni- 
tarianism ts too unpopular in the country.” 

Just one month after the date of this ronerkable paper, Mr. 
W. Wells, one of the most prominent of the lay members of the 
church in Boston, wrote to Mr. Belsham of London, a letter, in 
which he, on the other hand, asserts that ‘most of our Boston 
clergy and respectable laymen are Unitarians,’’ with a great 
many more affirmations to the same purport. Not long after 
its receipt, Mr. Belsham published this letter in the appendix 
to his Life of Lindsay, and for this reason the more discreet 
and “cautious” friends of Mr. Wells long tried to keep Mr. 
Belsham’s book out of the Boston bookstores. But.in due time 
the letter of the over-zealous layman was republished, and then 
the secret so long and carefully kept was revealed. Those 
wonderfully reserved gentlemen who, as Dr. Parkman had said, 
“were utterly opposed to the spirit and sentiments of Uni- 
tarianism,” though it was impossible to gather their real 
opinions from their prayers, or their sermons, or their private 
conversation, were now compelled to appear in their true colours, 
and then the whole world discovered that with the solitary ex- 
ception of the Old South, all the older Congregational pulpits 
of Boston were occupied, as they have been indeed ever since, 
by Unitarians. 

If it be said that these transactions belong to a period when 
the banner of Unitarianism had not been formally unfurled, 
and be they good or bad, they are matters for which those who 
have openly enrolled themselves under that standard, and now 
constitute a distinct denomination, are no way responsible; we 
reply that these facts are not only an integral part of the his- 
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tory of the Unitarian system, but they also serve to illustrate 
its innate tendencies. For example, if we allow that the Uni- 
tarian ministers of Boston, fifty years ago, were not wanting in 
moral courage, and were not afraid of the consequences of 
preaching unpopular doctrines, how can we explain their “ cau- 
tious reserve,” in which they so closely imitated their Swiss and 
English brethren, or how account for the persistent and studied 
carefulness with which they covered their sentiments with the 
thickest veil of secrecy, unless we suppose them to have-been 
indifferent to objective truth, and that they deemed their own 
views of it to be of too little practical value, to disturb the 
peace of the churches by publishing them. Well, has Uni- 
tarianism become more sensitive in this respect? On the con- 
trary, its sons of to-day are more indifferent than were their 
fathers. It welcomes, or at least professess to welcome, to its 
liberal fellowship, Christians of every name and creed, even 
those who worshipping Jesus as “‘very God,’’ must be idolaters, 
if what it teaches concerning him is the truth. Every man who 
comprehends the meaning and force of words, sees that there is 
“a creat gulf fixed” between the Unitarian and the Orthodox 
systems, yet Unitarianism professes to regard it as a very small 
affair, and it insists that there can be communion between light 
and darkness. In the last convention of its friends, held only 
a few months ago, there were men who devoutly called “Jesus, 
Lord,” and there were others who boldly denounced the very 
phrase “ Lord Jesus Christ,” and with a shocking irreverence 
declared that ‘‘ Jesus Christ is no Lord over them,’ that his 
proper appellation was not Lord, but ‘Mister; there were 
men who claimed to receive the Bible as a divine revelation, 
and the supreme standard of faith, and there were others who 
utterly denied its inspiration in any sense of the term in which 
it could not be applied equally to the Koran, and who are 
accustomed to quote Gdthe with as much respect as they quote 
the words of Jesus. Can men so irreconcilably at war with 
each other in matters of religion, walk together? It is im- 
possible under any other banner but that of Unitarianism. 
Beneath its folds the strange spectacle is exhibited of such men 
joined in fraternal communion, members of the same body, and 
bearing a common name. Now if such fellowship does not 
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indicate indifference to truth, we cannot imagine in what way 
that feeling can be expressed. 

There is another feature of the Unitarian system, which, as 
it seems to us, even its own thoughtful and candid friends must 
recognise as one illustrated by its history, viz., its apparent 
want of power to develope the heroic Christian virtues. Wesee 
‘it in the cautious reserve, the timid silence so rigidly maintained 
by the patriarchs of the sect in Geneva, Britain, and New 
England. If sincere in their convictions they must have 
regarded the received doctrines concerning the person and 
work of Jesus as gross corruption of the gospel, marring its 
beauty, and hindering its beneficent design. We must suppose 
that they deemed their peculiar views as the necessary means 
of quickening and purifying the stagnant life of the church, 
and of giving to Christianity universal and enduring triumph. 
In a word, a divine truth that had been lost for centuries was 
placed in their keeping, for the benefit of humanity. What 
did they do with the precious deposit? They covered it with a 
bushel! They hardly dared, as Dr. Parkman assures us—to 
whisper even to their most intimate friends, that they were in 
possession of it. The fact is beyond dispute, and the reason of 
it as given, not by an enemy but a friend, was, that the truth 
‘‘was too unpopular.” How striking the contrast between 
their conduct and that of all other Christian reformers of every 
age and every land. ‘The language of the original heralds of 
the gospel, and of the noble army of Confessors gathered by 
their means was, ‘ we believe, therefore do we speak.’’ They 
did speak so as to make Jew and Gentile hear them, in the face 
of bonds, and imprisonment, and death in its most cruel forms. 
In later times Huss and Wicliff, Luther, and Zwingle, and 
Calvin and their fellow labourers in the same heroic spirit, 
‘“‘spake’’ in such trumpet tones as to arouse Europe from the 
slumber of ages. Now if Peter, and John, and Paul were 
Unitarians, how happens it that the preachers of a corrupted 
Christianity, corrupted in one of its most vital points, Reform- 
ers, Puritans, Nonconformists, have with one accord copied © 
their illustrious example, while their own sons in the faith of 
these latter days have with equal unanimity departed from it. 
Has the gospel lost its power, or has brave confession of the 
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truth ceased to be a Christian virtue? Can there be a broader 
contrast than that which exists between the outspoken but to 
themselves costly courage of those whom the world hails as the 
heroes of Christendom, and the timidity of men who believing 
that Jesus is not God, or is a mere man, never through a long 
course of years, once “spake” as they believed, even to the 
people to whom they had promised to keep back no truth! . 
If we survey the history of Unitarianism since it assumed an 
organized form, and unfurled its own proper standard, we dis- 
cover the same lack of the heroic virtues that marked the 
fathers of the sect. We find it so in America, we find it so in 
Europe. The rise of the Unitarian body as a distinct denomi- 
nation was nearly coeval with the commencement of a period 
which promises to be one of the most wonderful in the annals 
of Christianity. The closing years of the last century ushered 
in a new age to the church,—a new age of activity and of con- 
quest, when her sympathies and works of love would be seen, 
as they had not been since apostolic times, to embrace the wide 
world of humanity. We need not describe how the spirit of mis- 
sions has spread from sect to sect until it has pervaded nearly 
the whole of Christendom, nor do we need to enumerate the 
noble institutions to which it has given birth in every Christian 
land, for the diffusion of light and liberty, or to tell of the 
glorious victories they have won in the darkest lands of 
Paganism. | 
But we may ask what part has Unitarianism ever taken in 
any one of these beneficent schemes, these.crusades of Christian 
zeal and love? Individual members of the denomination, a 
‘Pierce, a Packard, a Tuckerman, have doubtless codperated 
with them, but in proposing this question we refer to the body 
asa whole. We utter the simple truth when we say that it has 
never had, it has never sought a place among those sacramental 
hosts that have been and are now seeking to turn the heathen 
from dumb idols to serve the living and true God. The fields 
on which Unitarianism is employing all its energies are the per- 
fectly safe and comfortable ones of Protestant Europe and 
Protestant America. In this missionary age it could not avoid 
having its mission boards, or associations for “ diffusing the pure 
light of rational Christianity,’ how comes it to pass then that 
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its messengers are unknown in every heathen land,*,and have 
rarely, if ever, visited the poor and scattered frontier settle- 
ments of our own? ‘There never was a system’’—said a Uni- 
tarian writer—‘‘ which bore so cnvasive a character as Chris- 
tianity in its earliest days. Every preacher was a missionary, 
proclaiming the acceptable year of the Lord. Weare sure, 
therefore, that the spirit of missions is the spirit of Christ.”’ 
Now if Unitarianism be primitive Christianity, it must stand on 
the page of church history, for the astonishment of all thought- 
ful minds; first, that the bigoted and deluded professors of a 
corrupt and idolatrous creed went forth to convert the nations 
in the Hast and the West, that they boldly took up their abode 
in the darkest regions of the earth, amid filthy and savage can- 
nibals, and after years of toil, privations, suffering, saw thou- 
sands of these once degraded barbarians elevated into the dig- 
nity and purity of Christian men; and secondly, that the only 
true Christians of the missionary age were the only men who 
took no part in the glorious enterprise. 

Again we say, the fact is undeniable, and we ask how it is to 
be explained? It cannot be pretended that the door of entrance 
into the Pagan world is not open, for the missionaries of every 
other sect have been on the ground for more than half a cen- 
tury, and have gathered hundreds of churches there. It cannot 
be urged that the Unitarians are too poor to bear the expense 
of such a work, for the denomination is in proportion to its size 
one of the wealthiest in Christendom. It surely will not be 
said that it is more important to utter a feeble protest against 
the unsound theology prevalent in the Christian world, than to 
convert the heathen, who are well enough off as they are, for 
this would look very much like setting aside that supreme com- 
mand of the Author of Christianity, ‘Go, teach all nations.”’ 
Is it owing to the pervading and incurable indifference of the 
Unitarian body to the moral condition and prospects of the 
heathen nations? Or is it to be ascribed to the secret but set- 
tled conviction, that if its missionaries were sent out to measure 
arms with the Brahmins and Boodhists of the East, or to con- 


* Within the last thirty years the English and the American Unitarians have 
each sent one missionary to India. But neither of them ventured beyond Cal- 
cutta, and we believe that both have long ago ceased from their work. 
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vert the savages of Africa, they would find themselves, with 
their system of religion, really powerless for good? Be the 
cause what it may, the fact itself is beyond dispute that the 
spirit of Unitarianism, as the Unitarian writer before-quoted 
sorrowfully confessed, is not now and never has been the spirit 
of missions; and it is equally certain that, to this hour, neither 
in Europe nor America has it given a solitary recruit to the 
company of heroic Christians who have borne the banner of 
the cross into Pagan lands, and the lamp of life to the darkest 
regions of the earth. 

As we intimated in an early part of this article, not a few of 
the portraits in this volume are exceedingly venerable and 
lovely, and we were therefore not surprised to find a notice of 
the work in a rather “liberal”? yet orthodox journal, in which 
the critic said that, on the whole, Unitarian and Orthodox piety 
seemed to be essentially the same, and that the one system ap- 
peared to be about as favourable to its culture as the other. 
With all respect, we insist that this judgment is unfair to ortho- 
doxy, and it attributes to Unitarianism, ¢. e. the system as de- 
fined by its own modern advocates, results to which it has no 
proper claim. It is a judgment founded on the biographies of 
men who, in that sense of the name, were not Unitarians; who, 
indeed, for reasons which we need not discuss, allowed them- 
selves to be ranked with that body, but who in their views of 
the gospel and in their manner of preaching it were far more 
nearly allied to Trinitarian than to Unitarian Congregation- 
alism. 

We have only to add the expression of our unfeigned delight 
that Dr. Sprague has been enabled to bring out this admirable 
volume even before the confusion and alarm of civil war had 
ceased to be heard in our land. It is a pleasing proof that his 
“natural force is unabated.’ And our hearty desire and hope 
is, that by the close of another year he may have it in his power 
to complete that noble array of Annals of the American Pulpit, 
which, we are confident, will secure to its author enduring use- 
fulness and fame. 
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Art. V.—The late National Congregational Council. 


TuE effort of Congregationalism to propagate itself throughout 
the entire country, has necessitated the combination and con- 
centration of the whole body of its adherents in some organized 
form. It has therefore already called into being two General 
Assemblies (sit venta verbo) of the Congregational churches and 
ministers. The first of these met at Albany some twelve years 
ago, and was mainly occupied with providing a fund for church 
extension, by aiding infant churches in erecting church edifices. 
The second, and quite the most momentous and memorable, 
was assembled in Boston in June last, to take such action as 
was rendered necessary to nationalize Congregationalism, and 
spread it through the vast fields ever opening at the West, and 
the still broader ones which the war, in Divine providence, has 
suddenly opened in the South. To the proceedings of this 
great National Congregational Council we now invite the 
attention of our readers. Not only is every branch of the 
church interested in the doings of every other, but for mani- 
fold reasons, Presbyterians and Congregationalists are spe- 
cially related to each other. Although there is no constitu- 
tional authority, nor regulation, for calling such a national 
council, there being nothing authoritative or organic, on the 
strict Congregational theory, beside the acts, or beyond the 
precincts, of particular congregations, yet; where “there is a 
will there is a way.” Whether this obvious necessity for more 
extended ecclesiastical action than that of single congregations, 
asserting itself in many permanent State and other organiza- 
tions, in missionary boards so national as to take the name 
American, and now in occasional “National Councils,” is not 
at war with Congregational polity, we may discuss more fully, 
as we come to consider the action of the Council in the pre- 
mises. Meanwhile, we may say, that, in all ecclesiastical 
“‘usus loquendi,”’ Council is used to denote those great convo- 
cations, catholic and cecumenical, which have been of highest 
influence and authority in matters of church order, and in pro- 
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nouncing and formulating the articles of the Christian faith. 
The obvious mode of calling the Council was through the 
action of such existing Congregational organizations as were 
most representative, extended, and authoritative in character. 
Says Dr. Dutton, in the Vew Englander: 

‘The mode of calling the Council, which readily occurred, 
when it was thought best to have one, was by the concurrent 
action of the General Associations or Conferences of the seve- 
ral States. These bodies appointed committees, who, in a 
preliminary conference should make suitable preparation (if 
the churches, with whom is all power in the matter, should 
decide to hold it), by selecting the place and time of meeting, 
fixing the ratio of representation, and in some measure arrang- 
ing its business beforehand, and who should, also, address a 
letter to the churches, inviting them to consider the question 
of holding such a Council, and if they should decide favourably, 
to send delegates. . . . Accordingly it was. decided to convene = 
the Council at Boston, on the 14th day of June, 1865. The 
representation was to be in the ratio of two delegates for every 
ten churches, and an equal number of pastors and laymen.”’ 

How, on this, or any strictly Congregational platform, theo- 
logical professors, and other clergymen not pastors, who 
exerted an influence so potent in the Council, were admitted, 
we are not advised. 

The Council assembled on the day selected in the Old South 
Church,—built thirty-six years before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Over five hundred delegates appeared, represent- 
ing more than three thousand churches, from all the free 
States, from some of the former slave States, and from the 
most distant parts of the country. All accounts agree that it 
was composed largely of the most eminent and trusted men of 
the denomination, including one or more professors from each 
of its theological seminaries—Andover, Bangor, Chicago, East 
Windsor, Oberlin, and Yale. It was opened by a sermon from ° 
Rey. Dr. Sturtevant, of Illinois, immediately after which the 
elaborate reports of the preparatory committees on the various 
topics to be submitted to the Council were heard. These 
topics were “a Declaration of Faith, Ecclesiastical Polity, or 
the order and government of the churches, Evangelization of 
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the South and West, on Parochial Evangelization, on Church 
Building, on Systematized Benevolent Contributions, on For- 
eign Missions as related to the Congregational churches, on 
Ministerial Education and Ministerial Support. 

All these are important subjects, many of them of common 
interest to Presbyterians and Congregationalists, in regard to 
which we value whatever light they can give us. We should 
be glad to bring before our readers and discuss what they have 
to say touching Ministerial Education and Support, Parochial 
Evangelization, &. These are matters of deep concern to us 
and to all Christian bodies. But the distinctive character of 
tie Council, that by which it is now, and by posterity will be, 
known and estimated, is its action on the first three topics, 
Doctrine, Polity, and the Evangelization of the West and 
South. Upon these the Council spent their time and strength. 
To this all other subjects were incidental and subordinate. To 
these, therefore, we shall now confine our attention.. And for 
convenience’ sake, we will briefly speak first of the action of 
the Council on the evangelization of the country. 

To meet’ the new demands for missionary service among the 
freedmen and destitute whites of the South, and in the ever- 
expanding West, particularly the distant mining states, the 
Council called upon the churches, in addition to all the custom- 
ary contributions, to raise the munificent sum of $750,000. 
Of this sum $300,000 was appropriated to the Home Mission- 
ary Society, and $200,000 to the Society for Church Erection. 
This great addition to the ordinary outlays for the support of 
home missions and in aid of church erection, was judged neces- 
sary, in view not only of the increased number of missionaries, 
but of the great cost of sustaining them at some chief points 
which require to be occupied, such as the cities of the South, 
and leading centres in the far West, the mining states, and on 
the Pacific. Hence the extra sum allotted to the Home Mis- 
sionary Society is nearly twice its receipts during the last 
year. The $200,000 beyond the ordinary contribution in aid 
of church building, was deemed requisite “in order to estab- 
lish the right sort of churches in. central and controlling 
places of the South, such churches as loyal people there 
desire, and such as the civil and spiritual welfare of those com- 
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munities requires—in such places as Baltimore, Washington, 
Nashville, Memphis, New Orleans.” Hence this special fund 
is to be raised “to aid in purchasing or building sanctuaries in 
such places.” If our church does not show proportionate 
enterprise and liberality in this great field, who can tell how 
many Presbyterian sanctuaries, deserted by their former 
wealthy, but now diminished and impoverished, if not disloyal, 
occupants, may pass into the hands of Congregationalists, or 
other denominations? 

- The Council further recommended a special contribution of 
$250,000 to the American Missionary Association,—an organi- 
zation which has long been devoted to the improvement of the 
coloured race,—for “‘the evangelization and education of the 
freedmen.” ‘This is more than twice its usual receipts for all 
its operations in our own and foreign lands. Will our church 
emulate this liberality, in support of the agency it has recently 
inaugurated, to prosecute the education and evangelization of 
freedmen? Or shall we fail to come up to the exigency, and 
be outstripped by the zeal, enterprise, and liberality of others, 
who, in comparison with us, are strangers to the field? 

We think the wisdom and liberality displayed in these muni- 
ficent arrangements are worthy of all praise and imitation. 
They show an earnestness in diffusing and nationalizing Con- 
gregationalism, which can hardly fail of important results. We 
deem this action worthy of the profound attention of Presby- 
terians. Our domestic missions and church extension must be 
prosecuted on a scale of vastly increased liberality, if we would 
not be recreant to our trust, and fail to thrust in the sickle 
when the fields are white for the harvest, so leaving that har- 
vest to perish. We hope that, so far forth, we shall profit by 
the noble example set before us, and be provoked by our 
brethren to love and good works, in a degree commensurate 
with the exigency. 

But if the field is immense, the funds ample, where are the 
men? ‘Truly “the harvest is plenteous, but the labourers are 
few.” “Ten times as many as can be afforded by the usual 
means of theological education are needed at once. What then 
can be done? We must make ministers of laymen, or of those 
who have not been theologically trained. This was the united 
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and strong testimony, especially of the western members. The 
Council, therefore, after full discussion, and much hesitation on 
the part of many, recommended the proper ecclesiastical bodies 
to consider the expediency of approving for labour, in their 
spheres and vicinities, Christian laymen, divinely endowed with 
gifts and grace; while, at the same time, it earnestly exhorted 
the churches and ministers not to abate at all their zeal and 
liberality in behalf of thorough and accomplished education in 
our theological seminaries.”’ 

This subject is environed with difficulties. On the one hand, 
it is important to enlist and organize the services of laymen 
gifted for the work, in teaching, proclaiming, and enforcing the 
gospel. On the other, it is essential not to degrade the stand- 
ard of ministerial education. How shall we secure each without 
detriment to the other? This is a problem which still wants 
solution. 

But supposing the men and means in ample supply to go in 
and possess the land, what shall they carry there? What 
faith? What polity? One principal object of convening the 
Council was, to settle these questions, which could not well be 
longer evaded or adjourned. The current traditions and max- 
ims on these subjects, repudiating all creeds and formularies, 
and all ecclesiastical organization and agency beyond those 
found in single churches, may be endured for a season, in 
obedience to the behests of a favourite theory, among a body of 
churches so close, so well and so long known to each other, so 
much moulded by a common inheritance of doctrines and usages 
as those of New England, especially if compacted together in 
an area scarcely equal to one of our single great empire states. 
But when they spread to the extremes of this great Republic, 
they cannot possibly preserve either their unity or purity, or 
standing among men, without some recognized and avowed 
faith and polity, which are the bond of union between them- 
selves, and badge of distinction from others. 

The differential features of Congregational polity, as main- 
tained by its most conspicuous advocates and propagandists 
hitherto have been; ; 

1. The complete autocracy of each congregation of believers. 

2. The exercise of discipline and rule, with all the judicial 
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proceedings they involve, by the congregation, and not by 
ruling elders or select representatives chosen therefor. 

8. The denial of all church-courts, or permanent organi- 
zations vested with any authority or power, beyond» or over 
single congregations. 

4. As a logical consequence, the Cambridge Platform and 
other authorities have placed the sole power of ordination to 
the ministry in single churches, and this, of course, confined to 
the inducting of men into office as pastors over themselves. 
Therefore the strict Congregational theory makes no recogni- 
tion of any ministry but pastors, or of any ordaining power 
but their own churches in putting them into the sacred office. 
If any ecclesiastical council be present, and officiate in the case, 
it is only by invitation of the church, and for the purpose of 
assisting it. The real authority of their action in the premises, 
is solely that of the church. Or rather their act is the act of 
the church, and done with the aid of the council. What 
more can it be, if the only organization having ecclesiastical 
authority be the single congregation of believers? 

Now, how have these principles of church-polity borne the 
test of experience? Can the Congregationalists or any other 
body of Christians live and grow, without virtually or avowedly 
counterworking and overbearing them? In a great commu- 
nion of Christians, indeed, in any great and permanent union 
of many people, or communities, which must have the para- 
mount authority?—the whole over the parts, even minute 
fragments, or shall the parts, yea, a single part, even the 
smallest, overrule the whole? What does the great Congrega- 
tional Council declare on this subject, as the lesson of two cen- 
turies of experience? Or, whether making formal declaration 
or not, what do its acts, proceedings, and debates imply? Let 
us see after what norm, or idea, the inevitable development of 
the body has gone forward, in spite of the obstructive force of 
counter doctrines. For, in every organism, however repressed 
or warped by artificial and unnatural hindrances, there is still 
a nisus or struggling towards its normal state and form of 
organic working. What light on this subject can we gather 
from the doings of the Council? And what, especially, on the 
main point, presented in different aspects under the first and 
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third heads just specified, viz., the paramount authority of 
single congregations, and the absence of any power in the 
whole body, to correct irregularities in particular parts, and to 
form ecclesiastical organizations to do church work in which 
-. all have a joint interest? Of course, the autonomy of indi- 
vidual churches and the absence of all ‘ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, exterior or superior’ to them, were formally and abun- 
dantly asserted. But other things were done and said too— 
how far consistent with this dogma, our readers will jndge. 

Dr. Sturtevant, of Illinois, second to none as a representa- 
tive man among western Congregationalists, enumerating the 
causes of the feeble development of Congregationalism in the 
South and West, in his opening sermon, specifies the want of 
organization as among the most prominent. His third reason 
for ill success in Congregational propagandism he states to 
be, “undue reliance on temporary, superficial, and inorganic 
efforts for home-evangelization.” He says, “‘we must never 
abandon that grand conception of a symmetrical and ubiquitous 
religious organization for the moral and spiritual care and cul- 
ture of the whole people.” This is clearly undeniable, not- 
withstanding all the protests and denunciations against “cen- 
tralized government” which illogically follow these statements. 
It is due to the want of any sufficiently “permanent” ‘“ubi- 
quitous,” ‘organic’ union of the churches of New England 
that they have not done a far greater and better work in their 
own native seats and throughout the country. Never had any 
Protestant church polity such an opportunity to prove its 
power for good—a people entirely homogeneous in their na- 
tionality and religion, most of whom had immigrated there, in 
order to enjoy their religion without molestation. We believe 
that, had they been organized under the Presbyterian form of 
government, they would have preserved their original faith 
more intact, kept a far larger proportion of the people both in 
their connection and the unity of that faith, and propagated it 
far more widely through the land. Union and organization 
are strength—the want of them weakness. So far as Congre- 
gationalists have succeeded in extirpating heresy, or propa- 
gating themselves, it is because they have found some mode of 
united organic action. What else are their Home Missionary 
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and other societies for propagating the gospel? What else are 
the General Associations which bar out Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists from membership? And what else is this very 
National Congregational Council but an organization of the 
whole body, pro re nata, to act upon every part? 

Dr. Bacon, of New Haven, Chairman of the Committee on 
Church Polity, introduced a report, the reading of which occu- 
pied several hours, and which had cost him great labour in its 
preparation. It was designed to be a Manual of Congrega- 
tionalism, setting forth its principles and usages as now recog- 
nized, and bearing the zmprimatur of the great Congregational 
Council. It was obviously impossible for so large a body to 
dispose of such document in a session of a few days. It was 
accordingly referred to a large committee to prepare it for 
publication, with the understanding that, while the Council 
approved of its general principles and form, the committee 
would so modify details as to ensure for it a general accept- 
ance. We have, however, a synopsis of the Report as given 
in the Congregational journals. Dr. Bacon, who, in view of 
all this, must be taken for a representative expounder of Con- 
gregationalism in the Council, and in the denomination, used 
the following language, in support of his Manual, as we find it 
reported in the Boston Recorder. 

“Now we are not to seek a model of Congregationalism for 
Old England. We are not Brownists. The Puritans were 
waiting for government to reform religion. Brown has the 
same relation to the Congregationalists that the discoverer * 
of the West Indies has to that of America. Of the continent 
of Congregationalism he knew nothing. The autonomy of the 
individual church is one thing, the fellowship of the churches 
is another. Brown, the English Independents and the mi- 
nority report, hold to the former only. I will have nothing to 
do with any branch of Congregationalism that does not acknow- 
ledge the responsibility of each church to the whole body. The 
church may say it will do what it pleases; we say very well, 
only you don’t ride in our coach. A man was expelled by a 
church in Brooklyn, for being troublesome. They moved that 
he be expelled, and that he have ten minutes to speak to that 
motion. ‘They expelled him, and he asked a council and was 
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refused. He had an ew parte council. A church that will 
admit no’appeal does not belong to our denomination. 

‘Again there is a ministry. Of old they recognized ‘lay 
prophesying,’ but they had no idea of a minister that was not 
an officer of some church. We have outgrown that; we were 
obliged to. Still our ministry can never become a hierarchy. 
Dr. Anderson here has no power save as a member of a 
church.” 

On this last point we propose soon to let Dr. Anderson 
speak for himself. But when Dr. Bacon insists on the “re- 
sponsibility of each church to the whole body,” and repudiates 
every kind of Congregationalism that denies it, and every 
church that sets up “to do as it pleases,’ against the will 
of the entire communion, we submit that this brings an end 
of the controversy between Congregationalism and Presby- 
terianism, so far as the great principle in issue is concerned, 
viz., whether in a communion of churches the paramount 
authority is vested in single churches or in the ‘whole body.” 
In discarding Independency, he discards all such autonomy of 
particular churches, as conflicts with their paramount respon- 
sibility to the entire body. This is a great matter. The 
fundamental principle being once settled, all other questions 
are subordinate, and relate to its application, and the best 
manner of carrying it out. And when the issue is reduced 
to this, it will in due time take care of itself. The case in 
Brooklyn adduced by Dr. Bacon to prove the need of some 
appellate tribunal beyond the verdict of a single church, is 
surely flagrant enough. But we have personal knowledge 
of one in that same city still more flagrant, in which a church, 
after refusing a mutual council to a member suspended for 
some alleged financial miscarriages, also refused to appear 
before, or present any of its records to an ex parte council of 
the most unexceptionable character, which he called as a last 
refuge from oppression. This ea parte council advised that 
the church reconsider and rescind its sentence of suspension. 
It utterly refused to do so, or to take any notice of the action 
of the council. Shortly after, the pastor who had urged the 
church to this course, read off the name of the appellant, in 
company with that of another person convicted of an infamous 
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crime, as “excommunicated for immorality!’’ What is the 
remedy for such monstrous and despotic injustice? Leading 
Congregationalists to whom we have put the case, say, such 
a church ought to be “‘disfellowshipped!”” But who does not 
know that this answer is verbal, not real, giving the word of 
promise to the ear and breaking it to the hope? When was such 
a remedy ever applied in a case of this kind? What known 
processes are available to an injured ordinary church mem- 
ber, without means or influence, for bringing the congregational 
body to excommunicate, or discipline such a church, that has 
already trampled down all known modes of redress with equal 
scorn and impunity? And is the offer of such a remedy toa 
complainant any real relief? 

It being settled that individual churches must hear the 
voice of the whole body, or be disowned, which amounts to 
being excommunicated by it, the next question is, how shall 
the mind of the whole be brought to bear effectively and 
decisively on a particular erring church? Presbyterians an- 
swer this very simply. They see not what could tempt any 
other answer, unless the effort to maintain consistency with 
some one-sided theory. They say that it should be through 
courts constituted by representatives of the portions of the 
body co-extensive with their jurisdiction, until, in cases re- 
quiring it, we reach a court of last resort composed of repre- 
sentatives of the entire body. 

Permanent organizations of this sort (however their mem- 
bers may change), with their known constitution, records, 
precedents, already provided to issue cases of appeal, and to 
act on matters of common interest, must possess better quali- 
fications for their office, than councils picked by the parties, 
improvised for the occasion, and expiring with it. Now let 
us see, in the Platform presented to this Council by Dr. 
Bacon, what Congregationalism offers to us as a more excellent 
way. We quote the whole under the head of 


“ The Communion of the Churches. 


“JI. Although churches are distinct and equal, yet they 
ought to preserve fellowship one with another, being all united 
to Christ their head. 
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“TJ. When a company of believers propose to unite in a 
distinct church, it is requisite that they ask the advice and 
help of neighbouring churches; particularly that those churches, 
being satisfied with their faith,and order, may extend to them 
the hand of fellowship. 

“TTI. Communion is to be exercised by recognizing each 
other’s rights, by due regard to each other’s welfare, and by 
consultation before acts of common concern. 

“TV. Councils are the ordinary and orderly way of con- 
sultation among churches, and are proper in all cases where 
the communion of the churches is involved. 

“1. In councils the churches meet for consultation, usually 
by messengers (pastor and delegate) chosen for the special 
occasion. 

“2, Councils are properly called of churches in the near 
vicinity, except when matters which excite strong local sym- 
pathies render the advice of distant churches necessary. 

“3. Councils are called only by a church, or an authorized 
party in case of disagreement, when the church unreasonably 
refuses to join; that is by a church desiring light or help; by 
a church and pastor (or other member or members) in case of 
differences, when it is styled a Mutual Council; or by either of 
these parties when the other unreasonably refuses to unite, 
when it is styled an Hx parte Council; which ex parte council, 
when properly convened has the same standing as if it had 
been mutual. 

“4, Councils consist solely of the churches invited by the 
letters-missive, to which no member can be added and from 
which none removed. 

“§. Councils are convened when a church desires recog- 
nition; when a church asks for advice or help; when differ- 
ences are to be composed; when men whose call of God is 
recognized by the church are to be separated to the ministry; 
when pastors are to be inducted into office or removed; when 
a brother claims to be aggrieved by church censure; when 
letters of dismission are unreasonably refused; when a church 
or minister is liable to just censure; and when matters of 
common moment to the churches are to be considered. 

“6, The decision of a council is only advisory. Yet 
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when orderly given, it is to be received as the voice of the 
churches and an ordinance of God appointed in his word, with 
reverence and submission, unless inconsistent with the word 
of God. But councils cannot overrule the acts of churches, 
so far as they are within the church, nor exercise government 
over them. 

“7, When, in any case of difference, a council properly 
convened, whether mutual or ex parte, has given its judgment, 
neither party can demand that another council be called, 
whether to re-examine the substance of the questions referred 
to the first, or to judge of its advice. An ew parte council in 
such case is manifestly disorderly, and without warrant. 

‘“V. Fellowship should be withdrawn from any church 
which is untrue to sound doctrine,—either by renouncing the 
faith or continuing to hear a teacher declared by council 
to be heretical; or which gives public scandal to the cause of 
Christ; or which wilfully persists in acts which break fellow- 
ship. When one church finds such acts in another, it should 
admonish, and, if that fail, invite a council to examine the 
alleged offence. 

“VI. Conferences of churches are allowable and profitable; 
but they hear no appeals, give no advice, and decide no 
question of church or ministerial standing.” 

Now, in all simplicity, we ask what sort of church govern- 
ment is this? Of what avail are councils selected by churches 
or parties interested in adjusting matters, in which those who 
select them are at variance with “the whole body”? Will they 
not be sure to pick and choose their friends and sympathizers, 
if they can find them? Has not experience, as well as human 
nature shown this? But, in their best estate, the findings of 
such councils are only ‘advisory’ upon the particular church, 
however virtually conclusive upon all others. And really, is it 
pretended that a particular congregation of necessity possesses 
such judicial insight, candour, and firmness, as to be safely 
vested with supremacy over its members, and independence of 
all appellate tribunals? Is any man’s character safe in such 
an organization? What help does such a system give in cases 
like that in Brooklyn ? 

And then, as to withdrawing fellowship from any church 
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“untrue to sound doctrine,” &c. (Art. V.) how is it to be 
done? ‘When one church finds such acts in another, it should 
admonish, and if that fail, invite a council to examine the 
alleged offence.” What more awkward and impracticable 
method could be devised? How rarely can a church be found 
that can, or will, or knows how to take the requisite steps to 
fasten such charges on an erring church, or to press the matter 
to trial, in the manner here prescribed? Howseldom has this, 
if ever, been done? And when done, what other churches 
are bound by the decisions of such a council? How has 
any practical exclusion from the communion of churches been 
_ secured, by such a process? We rejoice that Congregational- 
ists have come to recognize that essential requisite to the unity, 
purity, and communion of the churches, viz., the ‘‘ responsibi- 
lity’ of each particular church to “the whole body.” We are 
sorry that the methods proposed for realizing it are so inade- 
quate. They may answer, when all is pure and peaceable. 
But in those emergencies which require the exercise of real 
ecclesiastical power, they will be found wanting. All these 
clumsy and impotent devices for bringing the power of the 
whole body to bear upon distempers in particular parts are 
substituted for the true and natural system, in order to save 
intact the absolute autocracy of individual churches,—a principle 
which, carried out rigidly, destroys all other power ecclesiasti- 
cal. The evils of such a system are so obvious and intolerable 
as to call forth such denunciations from Congregationalists, as 
we have seen, against churches which disown responsibility to the 
whole body. The Saybrook Platform was the result of an 
effort to remedy the semi-anarchical state of the churches, 
arising from resort to picked and ez parte councils, with merely 
advisory powers. This instrument makes con-sociations, like 
presbyteries, permanent ecclesiastical bodies composed of the 
pastors and lay-delegates of the churches of given districts, to 
act in all cases ecclesiastical occurring within said churches, to 
which they singly are inadequate. (Art. II.) It also ordains 
that their decisions shall be “final.” (Art. V.) Unless they 
choose to refer cases of extreme difficulty to a larger body 
composed of two conterminous Consociations. (Art. VII.) 
Herein the framers of this instrument say, they had “respect to 
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the divine principles of fraternal union, and that principle 
universally acknowledged. Quod tangit omnes debet tractari ab 
omnibus.’ Yet this nearest approximation among Congrega- 
tionalists to an organization of the church’at large for trans- 
acting matters of common concern, and securing the “ respon- 
sibility’ of individual churches, is the object of incessant and 
relentless assault by the present leaders of Congregational pro- 
pagandism, in the great National Council and elsewhere. ‘The 
only voice raised in opposition to them, so far as we know, was 
the following, the like of which has been heard a thousand times, 
without yet eliciting a respectable answer : 

“Dr, Eldridge of Norfolk, Connecticut, said that the Chair- 
man of the Committee, Mr. Gulliver, can see clearly objects that 
are not too large. He attacks our system in the last Independent 
as tending to despotism. Can this beso? I have never seen it. 
Suppose some twenty neighbouring churches meet and form the 
principle of comity into a system that invests a permanent body 
with all the powers of a council. -The body is permanent, res- 
ponsible, has its records and a principle of consistency. I 
have attended more than two hundred meetings of Consociation 
and have seen no despotism.” 

Dr. Dwight took still stronger ground. He advocated, if we 
are not mistaken, State Consociations, quite analogous to our 
Synods, not only to consult for the general welfare, but as 
courts of appeals from the district or county Consociations. 
He further deplored the loss of the office of ruling elder enjoy- 
ed in the early churches of New England, and authorized in 
the Cambridge and Saybrook Platforms. These elements 
involve everything of the essence of Presbyterianism but the 
name. And the testimony of President Edwards, which has 
found an echo in the hearts of many leading ministers in New 
England, is still more pointed and emphatic. ‘I have long been 
perfectly out of conceit of our unsettled, independent, confused 
way of church government in this land, (New England); and 
the Presbyterian way has ever appeared to me most agreeable 
to the word of God, and the reason and nature of things.” * 

And this ‘nature will out,’ whatever fetters and obstruc- 
tions cramp and distort its development. Hzpellas furca sed 


* Edwards’s Works, New York edition, vol. i. p. 412. 
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usque redibit. No communion of Christians can live, without 
some bond of union, some permanent organizations, which take 
oversight of its common interests, concentrate its energies in 
missionary work, at the same time superintending that work, 
while they represent the entire body, guard the character of 
its ministers, and become sponsors for them to other bodies, 
and the world. No such communion can live and grow, with- 
out a ministry beyond pastors of churches, for the work of 
the whole church; a ministry, therefore, not constituted such 
by any particular church, or, in their ministerial character 
amenable to such church. ‘To meet such necessities, Associa- 
tions of ministers, district and state, the latter composed of dele- 
gates from the former, have sprung up. But these bodies are 
purely clerical. If they have any power whatever, they are 
the most objectionable kind of ecclesiastical bodies—because, 
having no lay representatives, they become purely hierarchical. 
Yet power they must have. Ministers without charges, too, 
must and do have power. What it is in theory, and what in 
fact, let us see. Dr. Bacon’s Platform, reported to the Coun- 
cil, works out the theory thus: 


“Of the Ministry. 

“‘T. The ministry includes all men called of God to that work, 
and orderly set apart by ordination. 

“II. When ordination of a pastor is to be performed, the 
church in which he is to bear office invites a council to 
examine as to faith, grace and ability, that, if he be approved, 
they may extend the hand of fellowship. If the ordination be 
in view of any other sphere of labour, the request for a coun- 
cil ought to come from the church of which he is a member. 

“TTI. A pastor dismissed does not cease to be a minister; but 
he cannot exercise any official act over a church until orderly 
replaced in office, except when particularly invited by a 
church. 

“TV. In case a pastor offend in such way that he should no 
longer be recognized as a minister, the church should request 
a council to examine the charges, and, if it find cause, to 
withdraw all fellowship from him, so that his ministerial stand- 
ing shall cease to be recognized. If a minister who is not a 
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pastor be the offender, the church to which he belongs, or the 
church nearest his residence, should take the same course. 
*V. “ Associations of ministers are useful for mutual sympathy 
and improvement. ‘They can exercise no sort of authority 
over churches or persons, save to prescribe the rights and 
duties of their own membership. But common consent has 
recognized that their examination of candidates for introduc- 
tion to the churches is a wise safeguard.” 

These associations can exercise no authority over churches 
or ministers then, save to prescribe the rights and duties of 
their own members, and license candidates for the ministry. 
But these are great powers. They are powers which virtually 
and ordinarily open and shut the doors of the pulpit to all can- 
didates for the ministry. They are powers to control and 
determine the standing of every minister, pastors as well as 
others. For what is any minister’s reputation worth who is 
disowned by his association? They are powers of rule and 
judgment. What are the licensure of candidates, and the ad- 
mission and exclusion of members, but judicial acts? Why 
should not these bodies admit representatives of the churches, 
when exercising functions of such vast moment to the churches? 
As to the modes of bringing recreant pastors, and especially 
ministers sine titulo, to trial, which these articles prescribe, in 
nine cases out of ten, it is utterly futile. Pastors that need 
discipline for heresy or scandal are quite likely to carry their 
churches with them. As to other ministers, how often will 
any church call a council to try them for malfeasance? Is not 
a clerical offender much more likely to be brought to trial, if 
his peers can immediately arraign him, without the interven- 
tion of any church? 

But in regard to ministers without pastoral charge, in the 
service of the church at large, how do they come into being, 
become ordained, acquire any ministerial commission or autho- 
rity, if there be no lawful government inthe church beyond 
that of particular congregations? The venerable Dr. Rufus 
Anderson, in a communication in the Independent of August 
3d, says: 

“While the writings on Congregationalism by the fathers 
of the 17th century correctly declare pastors and deacons to 
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be the only officers within the churches, they appear to have 
lost sight of what is certainly the prominent object of the 
Christian ministry, as set forth by our Lord in the great com- 
mission. The view they took of the object and duty of the 
churches and ministry is altogether too limited. In their 
anxiety for the orderly development of the churches, they 
seem almost to have forgotten the unevangelized world. This 
was not strange, considering their circumstances. But such 
an oversight is impossible with us, since the entire world, now 
become accesible, appeals loudly to our Christian sensibilities. 
And it is now admitted by our denomination, at least practi- 
cally, that ordained ministers of the gospel ought to become 
missionaries, as well as pastors. Experience has shown, too, 
that foreign missionaries (as in ancient times) ought very sel- 
dom to become pastors of the churches they gather from among 
the unevangelized, but should ordain pastors for them from 
among the native converts. Nor is it found to be possi- 
ble to carry forward the work of Christ’s kingdom at home 
and abroad, on an extended scale, without also setting apart 
clergymen to educate the ministry, to correspond with the mis- 
sionaries, and to perform the other needful agencies, which 
none but clergymen can perform so well. Though missionaries, 
presidents, professors, secretaries, and clerical editors are not 
officers. in local individual churches, they belong as really to 
the ministry of the denomination as if they were, and are as 
really office-bearers in the denomination as are pastors and 
deacons. Whatever to the contrary on this subject may be 
drawn from standard writers of the seventeenth century, there 
can be no other conclusion educed from the inspired record in 
the New Testament. 

“Thus we have a ministry of the word, meeting all the exi- 
gencies of the case, all on an ecclesiastical parity, under the 
great commission, but existing for different ministerial services 
—ags missionaries, pastors, etc., etc.—members of one and the 
same body, the head of which is Christ, and alike claiming his 


_ promised presence. 


“In this view of the subject, the evangelists of the New 
Testament, however gifted they may have been, were only 
missionaries, The apostles were also missionaries, but with an 
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extraordinary inspiration and authority peculiar to themselves, 
The ’Extcxoroe, overseers, superintendents, bishops, contem- 
poraries with the apostles, were the same as presbyters, elders, 
pastors. The ruling, spoken of in the New Testament, is a 
thing understood in the mission churches of our day (though 
perhaps not exactly in the ancient form), where pastoral 
authority is just as needful in the infancy of those churches as 
parental authority is in the early years of a family. Among 
the churches on the Hawaiian Islands, for instance, the mission- 
aries. felt it necessary to exercise authority in the native 
churches for a course of years, and what of authority remained 
in the year 18638, and was deemed to be still necessary, was 
then transferred to the associations and presbyteries—the 
former intending to relinquish it to the local churches as soon 
as the native pastorate had made advances to render it a safe 
deposit. The ecclesiastical organization previously existing on 
those islands had, for the most part, been called Congrega- 
tionalism, but really it had not advanced to that point, nor was 
it Presbyterianism in the full sense of that term. But the 
tendency, in the progress of light and experience, has been and 
is toward a republican form of church government. 

‘What was needed from the late National Council was a re- 
statement of the case as regards our ministry adapted to the 
present times. We needed a broader statement of the relations 
of the ministry to the great commission, of its object, its mag- 
nificent proportions, and its beneficent uses. We needed to 
have our denomination rescued from its one-sided position 
as regards the objects of the church of God; to have it dis- 
tinctly recognized and proclaimed as existing, not only for 
itself, and for our own country, and for Christendom, but also 
for the world. And this, the writer is most happy to say, was 
done in the admirable. ‘Statement of Congregational Polity,’ 
presented by Messrs. Bacon and Quint, and referred by the 
Council to a large committee for revision and publication.” 

Inexorable facts are very apt to run one-sided theories into 
the ground, and out of sight. This is exemplified in the pre- 
sent case. Dire necessity has not only legitimated a ministry 
at large, but it has invested them with high ecclesiastical pow- 
ers; such as, with all deference to Dr. Anderson’s judgment, 
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seem to us hardly provided for, if they are not expressly de- 
nied, in the Manual alluded to by him, if we have a fair outline 
of its principles; for does not the venerable secretary tell us, 
not only that we must have ministers in various spheres other 
than the pastoral, involving appropriate agencies for their ordi- 
nation, but that those of them who are missionaries must ordain 
native pastors, and for a long time rule the native churches, 
until they outgrow their infancy; and even then that they 
must transfer this power, not in the first instance to the 
churches, but to associations or presbyteries, until its lodg- 
ment in the churches becomes a “safe deposit.”” Do they not 
then “exercise a sort of authority over churches and persons?” 
Is not this government, not only by ministers and pastors, but 
by them alone, without any lay-element, such an advance to- 
wards hierarchy as Presbyterianism never endures? As much 
is said about republicanism in church polity, we ask which sys- 
tem is the more republican of the two? We do, however, none 
the less rejoice that our Congregational brethren see that their 
theory, as expounded in the past, is wholly inadequate to the 
exigencies of the church in the conduct of missions, even though 
they fail to give any exposition of it which harmonizes with 
these facts. But they cannot perform impossibilities. These 
facts are fatal to the theory, as may easily be shown in syllogis- 
tic form. A system of church polity unsuited to the work of mis- 
sions must be false. That system which vests all government 
in single churches, and denies ecclesiastical authority and 
position to ministers not pastors, is unsuited to the work of 
missions. ‘Therefore it must be false. 

A word now as to the government and judicial investigations 
in a congregation being by the whole congregation, or by their 
representatives, their wisest and best men, chosen from among 
them for this purpose, whether called elders or not. We know 
what is the course taken in all well-ordered civil governments. 
The people rule not in person, but by their chosen representa- 
tives, legislative, executive, and judicial. Any other method 
would be clearly intolerable. And is any other method long 
practicable, for substance, in the church? It is attempted by 
none but Congregationalists and Independents in church govern- 
ment. And, for substance, they are constrained practically to 
resort to a more excellent way. 
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Says Rev. Mr. Gulliver, a prominent member of the Council, 
not prone to excess of conservatism, in the Independent of 
June 22, assigning reasons for a new platform of church polity: 

“So the provisions of the Cambridge Platform concerning 
‘ruling elders,’ who, with the pastor and the teacher, seem to 
have shared in the ministerial office, constituting, in fact, a 
board of ordained ministers in each church, have now become 
obsolete in consequence of the concentration of the functions of 
the ministerial office in the person of the pastor. But while 
the idea of the ministerial character of the ruling elder has been 
abandoned, and the name itself dropped, the functions of that 
officer, as they are given in the New Testament, and as they 
are defined in the Cambridge Platform, seem to have been sub- 
stantially retained in our church committees, which are almost 
uniformly clothed with the power assigned in the platform to 
ruling elders, excluding those only which properly inhere in 
the ministerial office. These changes in form demand a corres- 
ponding change in statement. It isalso a fair question whether 
these church committees should not be termed boards of elders, 
according to the ancient Congregational as well as New Tes- 
tament usage.” 

This needs no comment. 

He further says, ‘large bodies of churches in the West have 
now adopted the plan of settling their ministers without instal- 
lation or the introduction of councils.’’ Will these churches be 
allowed thus to set at nought the principles of church commu- 
nion, and still retain their standing in the denomination? If 
not, how will it be prevented? Or, if they persist, what steps 
will be taken to terminate either this practice or their good 
standing in the Congregational body? On the whole, in respect 
to church polity, the Congregational mind, as represented in 
the Council, has reached principles incompatible with pure 
Congregationalism, in the very effort to retain and propagate 
that system. It remains to be determined which of these 
counter-principles, (the autocracy and responsibility of single 
congregations), now antagonizing among them, will ultimately 
outwork and overmaster the other. We pass now briefly to 
consider the doctrinal attitude of the Council,—a subject, we 
need not say, of the last importance. 

On this subject, the preliminary committee had reported to 
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the Council a Declaration, which avowed adherence to the West- 
minster and Savoy Confessions adopted by the Puritan fathers, 
but with so many qualifying explanations and limitations as to 
leave the test of orthodoxy or good doctrinal standing among 
them attenuated to an undefined “substance of doctrine.” It 
is impossible, therefore, to judge from this way of accepting 
those venerable formulas, how much or how little of them the 
Committee regarded as the present faith of the Congregational 
ministry. Buta more specific and articulate declaration recom- 
mended by them to the Council for adoption, for which we have 
not room, probably indicates how much they judged that the 
Council and the denomination could be persuaded to accept 
with any fair degree of unanimity. 

This report appears not to have been acceptable to two classes. 
First: those who objected to the old Confessions as being no 
fair nor adequate expression of the doctrines now in vogue with 
many if not most of the denomination. Dr. Sturtevant voiced 
the sentiments of this class in the following terms: 

““T want a declaration of doctrine that goes the whole length 
of stating, in original living words of our own, in this year of 
grace, 1865, what our view of that (the evangelical) system is: 

. . such a document as will actually express the faith of these 
churches here and now, with no reference whatever to any past 
formula,—a document that shall be the sentiment of the Con- 
gregational churches in the year 1865, in words of their own 
choosing. 

‘One word more, I am sorry for those references to the old 
standards. I do not know how many will agree with me there. 
I will tell youwhy Tamsorry. There is language in every one 
of those old standards which not a man upon this floor believes : 

A member.—“ Substance of doctrine.” 

Dr. Sturtevant.—‘‘I wish to be excused from that phrase, 
when I make a Confession of Faith. I want a Confession of 
Faith to express what I mean . . . with no expression to be a 
stumbling-block to every professor of theology, and to every 
man in this house.” 

All must respect the honesty, consistency, and manliness, if 
not the orthodoxy of this utterance. Another class wanted a 
declaration of faith which still more exalted the theology of the 
old Confessions. Dr. Barstow, of Keene, New Hampshire, 
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“hoped that we would all affirm the Westminster Catechism 
and the Savoy Confession.” 

The report was recommitted to the original Committee, rein- 
forced by professors of theology from each of the theological 
seminaries. They reported a new Declaration, which being the 
hurried product of several minds, Professor Porter of Yale Col- 
lege said, was ‘‘not what would suit any one of us, but such as 
would suit the whole Pieces and couched in words which the 

“whole Council could accept.” 

On an amendment offered for the purpose of aisha out the 
word Calvinism from this Declaration, Professor Park gave ut- 
terance to a new form of hyper- Calvinism, which has, we think, 
given just umbrage to some of our Methodist and Episcopal 
brethren. 

‘“‘ He said that we are Calvinists, and that any man who had 
passed through three years of theological study, and had read 
the Scriptures in the original tongue, and was not a Calvinist, 
was not a respectable man. He would be heartily ashamed if 
this amendment should pass, and be so published in the news- 
papers, and this Council thus made a hissing and a by-word.” 

We will not undertake to explain this exaggeration. 

Dr. Bacon, of New Haven, had a “‘fear that some of our 
Western brethren had an idea that Congregationalism consisted 
In believing in nothing in particular. I believe that any true 
Christian has a right to church membership, but I do not be- 
lieve that any lax creed is sufficient for the belief of a church, 
or of a candidate for the ministry. It is the right of any such 
body as this to stand up and say what we believe. We unani- 
mously believe the same great body of truth, though we would 
not perhaps express it in the same form. We must have one 
that shall disarm the cavils that are thrown out against us. 
There is a wide difference between a profession made, and a con- 
fession imposed. ‘The last is an idol which Presbyterians have 
set up contrary to the second commandment. It is demoral- 
izing. We do not swallow the whole Westminster Catechism, 
every angle of it, but the substance of it; and so of other decla- 
rations of our fathers.” 

We wonder at the ingenuity which crowded so many truths 
and errors into so short a space. Herein, as so often before, 
he shows himself a master of sentences. The truths enounced 
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are, 1. That such Congregationalism as consists in “ believing 
in nothing in particular” is to be disowned. 2. All true 
Christians are to be admitted.to church-membership. 8. No 
lax creed is sufficient for a church or candidate for the ministry. 
4, Itis the right of all Christian bodies to say, what they believe. 
The errors are, 1. That it is wrong to impose confessions of 
faith. How is it possible to keep sceptics, heretics, rational- 
ists, infidels, out of the ministry, if we may not impose upon, or 
exact from them, a confession of the contrary faith? ‘To say 
that a “‘lax creed” will not suffice, and yet that we may not 
“impose”? acreed upon candidates for the ministry, is sheer 
contradiction. 2. That to impose a confession or creed is to set 
up an idol, and that Presbyterians have done this, contrary to 
the second commandment. Have the First Congregational 
Church in New Haven, and their pastor, Rev. Dr. Bacon, “ set 
up an idol” in imposing the creed of that church on every adult 
candidate for baptism and the Lord’s supper? If not, much 
less are they guilty of it, who impose their creeds upon minis- 
ters and office-bearers in the church. Again, Dr. Bacon says 
that no lax creed will answer for churches, and that every 
Christian has a right to church-membership. But according to 
the Congregational system, the only organized church is the 
single congregation of believers, and no person can be admit- 
ted to such church without accepting ¢ts confession of faith. 
None therefore can be admitted to church-membership who are 
not well enough instructed in Christian doctrine to ‘“ swallow” 
something more than a“‘lax creed.’’ How do these things con- 
sist? The ablest supporters of a false theory cannot help 
saying and unsaying, doing and undoing. ‘They talk creed 
and no-creed. Now they condense their doctrines into a 
creed to be professed—and anon, in the attempt to “ impose”’ 
it, as a guard of purity and bond of unity, it evaporates into 
thin air, alike intangible, invisible, inappreciable. Now we 
have Independency repudiating all responsibility of individual 
churches to the whole body—and now the communion of 
churches over-bearing Independency. Those who expect to do 
more than unsettle the minds of men, and mean to make con-. 
verts, must utter some certain and not inconsistent sound. 
This it will be hard to do, so long as the attempt to confine 
all ecclesiastical power to particular congregations is combined 
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with the attempt to maintain their responsibility to the whole 
body, in the interest of denominational unity and purity. 

But what now, returning from this discussion, became of the 
Declaration of Faith? It appears that an excursion to Ply- 
mouth Rock had been arranged. The consideration of the 
second Declaration reported was postponed, to be finally consi- 
dered and acted upon at that hallowed spot. It was supposed 
that it would, of course, after some slight verbal amendments, 
be adopted by acclamation. Meanwhile, the Rev. A. H. Quint, 
Chairman of the Business Committee of the Council, and, of 
late, rapidly growing prominent among the Congregational 
ministry, withal reputed a representative of those who love 
most, and fear least, the ipsissima verba of the old confessions, 
prepared a substitute for both the previous Declarations, which, 
on being read to the assembled Council at Plymouth, worked its 
own way to the mind and heart of the assembly, and swept it as 
with an instantaneous electric impulse. It was carried by , 
acclamation. Its great importance justifies us in giving it — 
entire, and making it a matter of permanent historic record on 
our pages. 

“ Standing by the Rock where the Pilgrims set foot upon 
these shores, upon the spot where they worshipped God, and 
among the graves of the early generations, we elders and mes- 
sengers of the Congregational churches of the United States, in 
National Council assembled—like them acknowledging no rule 
of faith but the word of God—do now declare our adherence 
to the faith and order of the apostolic and primitive churches, 
held by our fathers, and substantially embodied in the confes- 
sions and platforms which our synods of 1648 and 1680 set 
forth or re-affirmed. We declare that the experience of the 
nearly two-and-a-half centuries which have elapsed since the 
memorable day when our sires founded here a Christian com- 
monwealth, with all the development of new forms of error since 
their times, has only deepened our confidence in the faith and 
polity of those fathers. We bless God for the inheritance of 
these doctrines. We invoke the help of the Divine Redeemer, 

. that, through the presence of the promised Comforter, he will 
enable us to transmit them in purity to our children. 

“In the times that are before us as a nation, times at once 
of duty and of danger, we rest all our hope in the gospel of 
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the Son of God. It was the grand peculiarity of our Puri- 
tanic fathers that they held this gospel, not merely as the 
ground of their personal salvation, but as declaring the worth 
of man by the incarnation and sacrifice of the Son of God; 
and therefore applied its principles to elevate society, to regu- 
late education, to civilize humanity, to purify law, to reform the 
church and the state, to assert and defend liberty; in short, 
to mould and redeem, by its all-transforming energy, everything 
that belongs to man in his individual and social relations. 

“Tt was the faith of our fathers that gave us this free land 
in which we dwell. It is by this faith only that we can trans- 
mit to our children a free and happy, because a Christian, 
commonwealth. 

“We hold it to be a distinctive excellence of our Congre- 
gational system that it exalts that which is more above that 
which is less important, and, by the simplicity of its organiza- 
tion, facilitates, in communities where the population is limited, 
the union of all true believers in one Christian church; and 
that the division of such communities into several weak and 
jealous societies, holding the same common faith, is a sin 
against the unity of the body of Christ, and at once the shame 
and scandal of Christendom. a 

‘We rejoice that, through the influence of our free system 
of apostolic order, we can hold fellowship with all who acknow- 
ledge Christ, and act efficiently in the work of restoring unity 
to the divided church, and of bringing back harmony and 
peace among all ‘who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.’ 

“Thus recognizing the unity of the church of Christ in all 
the world, and knowing that we are but one branch of Christ’s 
people, while adhering to our peculiar faith and order, we 
extend to all believers the hand of Christian fellowship upon 
the basis of those great fundamental truths in which all 
Christians should agree. With them, we confess our faith in 
God—the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, the only 
living and true God; in Jesus Christ, the incarnate Word, who 
is exalted to be our Redeemer and King; and in the Holy 
Comforter, who is present in the church to regenerate and 
sanctify the soul. 

‘With the whole church, we confess the common sinfulness 
and ruin of our race, and acknowledge that it is only through 
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the work accomplished by the life and expiatory death of 
Christ that we are justified before God and receive the remis- 
sion of sins; and through the presence and grace of the Holy 
Comforter are delivered from the power of sin and perfected 
in boliness. 

‘We believe also in an organized and’ visible church, in the 
ministry of the word, in the Sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, in the resurrection of the body, and in the final 
judgment, the issues of which are eternal life and everlasting 
punishment. 

‘We receive these truths on the testimony of God, given 
through prophets and apostles, and in the life, the miracles, 
the death, the resurrection of his son, our Divine Redeemer— 
a testimony preserved for the church in the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments, which were composed by holy men 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 

‘« Affirming now our belief that those who thus hold ‘one 
faith, one Lord, one baptism,’ together constitute the one 
catholic church, the several households of which, though 
called by different names, are the one body of Christ; and 
that these members of his body are sacredly bound to keep 
‘the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace;’ we declare that 
we will codperate with all who hold these truths, with those we 
will carry the gospel into every part of this land, and with 
them we will go into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature. ! 

“May he to whom ‘all power is given in heaven and earth’ 
fulfil the promise which is all our hope: ‘Lo, Iam with you 
always, even to the end of the world.’ Amen.” 

This is much more terse, pointed, high-toned in its doctrinal 
animus, than the papers it supplanted. Says Rev. Mr. Gul- 
liver, “But when the reading commenced, the ringing periods 
and terse phrases revealed a new document altogether! ©The 
statements remained nearly unchanged, but the beginning and 
the ending were abridged and sharpened to a point, and the 
whole paper had a new resonance in it. It was an audacious 
proceeding, which no one but a soldier, a democrat, and an old 
school man—all in one—could possibly have attained to. The 
chairman of the business committee had evidently had the 
impudence to do the right thing in the right time. Everybody 
liked it, as it was read.” 
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In regard to the significance of the act, he says: ‘Now 
five hundred men, the representatives of three thousand 
churches, the representatives of ideas which have triumphed 
gloriously and finally over the land, the representatives of 
Puritanism, pure and simple, unchanged, unabashed, bold and 
intense, as in the days of the commonwealth, stood on the soil 
made firm by the heroic tread of those despised men, and 
exultingly.declared, ‘This faith is our faith. These ideas have 
saved our country, and are going forth, conquering and to con- 
quer, over the world. After a trial of two centuries and a half, 
we re-affirm them! They are the truths which are emancipating 
this natior! They are the truths which are saving a sin- 
stricken world! ‘They are the eternal truths of God!’ This 
was the significance of that act! This was the verdict of 
eight generations, sent forth from Burial Hill.” 

To the same effect Dr. Budington of Brooklyn, New York, in 
an article to the Independent of June 27, entitled, ‘Points of 
Significance in the National Congregational Council,” says: 
“The declaration of faith, however, awakened the greatest 
interest, and ought, at least, to settle some questions mooted, 
if not among us, in communions around us. It has been 
proven, by actual trial, that the faith of our Congregational 
churches remains intact after the moral and material revolu- 
tions of two centuries and a half.” 

It will not be claimed that these testimonies as to its 
significance are from men having any undue old-school bias. 
They have not been known as friends of East Windsor, or 
antagonists of the theology taught at Andover or New Haven. 
Their associations and sympathies are understood to be quite 
otherwise. How much then does this action of the Council 
mean! Weare disposed to take the most favourable view of 
it, and to judge that, individual exceptions aside, the Council 
mean what they say—subject to certain explanations. 

'1. Whatever else may be intended, the effect of this action 
must be, at least, to render the theology of the Westminster 
and Savoy Confessions reputable and standard among Con- 
gregationalists. Whatever other views may come into dis- 
credit, no stigma can now attach to maintaining this Reformed, 
or, as, we know not why, so many are pleased to term it, 
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Princeton theology. We think, therefore, that the hands of 
the supporters and defenders of this theology in New England 
are greatly strengthened by this action. Indeed, the fact 
that, after so much sapping and mining of the ancient theology, 
all are constrained to re-affirm these ancient symbols as the best 
expression of their faith, is a strong proof of their inherent, 
essential and impregnable truth, and of the inherent weakness, 
when put to the test, of all systems arrayed against them. 

2. Nothing is to be inferred from this declaration as to the 
laxness or strictness of doctrine tolerated among the Congrega- 
tional ministry; what doctrines, if professed, ensure, if denied, 
forfeit good standing and fellowship with them. What doctrinal 
standard is the test of orthodoxy among them now, it is hard 
to say. Probably it varies among different sections and classes, 
from those who, according to Dr. Bacon, think Congregational- 
ism consists in “believing nothing in particular,” to those 
Councils that have disowned Charles Beecher for heresy, and 
have refused to ordain Mr. Walton of Portland, for heretical 
teachings. Says Dr. Dutton, “these formule are regarded by 
those who receive them, with much latitude and liberty of inter- 
pretation, as expressing ‘the system of doctrine,’ or the ‘sub- 
stance of doctrine’ contained in the Bible, ‘not its exact truth 
in all respects.” Whether the creeds are received as to their 
own system and substance of doctrine, or as expressing those of 
the Bible, the material question is, how much may be rejected 
without attenuating the “substance’’ to a shadow, the “‘ system” 
to a mere atom of itself? We think it is quite time to be under- 
stood, that, if words are to have meaning, then the phrases 
‘substance’ and “system” of doctrine in a creed mean some- 
thing; and that neither Arminianism nor Pelagianism is the 
‘substance’ or “system’’ of doctrine of a Calvinistic creed. 

3. “The distinctive excellence’’ ascribed to Congregational- 
ism in the Declaration, is not distinctive of that scheme. But 
while it is not exclusively theirs, we rejoice in the catholic atti- 
tude they assume towards the whole body of believers of every 
communion. We cordially reciprocate it, and confront it with 
the late vote of our Assembly in behalf of a closer unity and — 
more efficient codperation between the different members of the 
body of Christ, in defence of a common cause against a com- 
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mon enemy. Our motto is the old catholic watchword: Jn 
necessariis unitas; in non necessariis libertas; in omnibus 
caritas. On the whole, we think the Council and its proceed- 
ings indicate an advance in the Congregational body in the line 
of truth, purity, and unity, and, so far forth, against Indepen- 
dency, or absolute irresponsible, unqualified Congregationalism. 


Art, VI.—The Princeton Review on the State of the Country 
and of the Church. 


Tue last four years have been a period of unexampled excite- 
ment in the public mind. The conflict in which the country 
has been engaged has called forth the discussion of the most 
important questions concerning the nature of our government, 
the duties of the citizen, and the prerogatives of the church. In 
these discussions men of all classes have been forced to take 
part. The principles involved touched the conscience, and 
were therefore elevated above the sphere of mere politics. 
Hence not only secular journals and conventions, but religious 
papers and ecclesiastical bodies have freely and earnestly ex- 
pressed their conviction on all the topics in controversy. Hven 
the special advocates of the spirituality of the church, who pro- 
fessed to have washed their hands of all secular concerns, have 
been the most pronounced in their opinions, and the most vehe- 
ment and pertinacious in advocating them. It was neither to 
be expected nor desired that a quarterly journal, like the 
Princeton Review, whose province it is to discuss all ques- 
tions of general interest, although specially devoted to theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical subjects, should remain silent in the 
midst of this universal agitation. It has not shrunk from 
the responsibility of taking its part in these grave discussions. 
Its record is a matter of history. There it stands open to the 
inspection of all who take any interest in its character and 
course. The Meview has as freely as any other journal, and 
with the same right, neither more nor less, said what it felt 
bound to say, on Secession, on the Rebellion, on the duty of 
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loyalty, and the support of the Government; on Slavery and 
Emancipation; on the power and authority of church courts, 
within the limits of the Constitution; and on the principles 
which should govern our action in the great work of reconstruc- 
tion, both in the church and state. 

We have looked over the several articles in this journal 
published during the war, and we find in them nothing which 
we wish to retract. We are humbly thankful that our voice, 
however feeble, has throughout been on the side of the Union 
and of the Government, and against the whole course of those 
who endeavoured to dissever the one and to overthrow the 
other. There is no journal in the land can present a fairer 
record of patriotism and loyalty. Itis true, as the Presbyterian. 
Banner of Pittsburg, in an excellent editorial printed in De- 
cember, 1862, states (at least by implication), that among the 
supporters of the Union and the Government, there are two 
parties, a radical and a national party. On this subject it 
wisely taught, ‘That the people must be united. A platform, 
broad enough for all loyal people to stand upon, must be 
adopted. The Radicals cannot carry their principles through. 
It is utter folly in them to think so. They have not the 
numbers. The people will not go with them. And the Re- 
publicans cannot, as a party, so wage the battle as to triumph. 
They have the reins of government, but only half the people, a 
power far too weak. Neither could the Democrats, on party 
principles, succeed... . . There must be union; and to have 
union we must adopt broad, noble, national principles.” This 
is the ground on which we have always stood. Party politics, 
as such, have had no place in this Review. Radical principles 
and measures are alien to its character and spirit. It has 
advocated the national cause on national principles, as a great 
moral and religious duty. This we proceed to show, in defer- 
ence to the judgment of others rather than of our own, as an 
answer to the strictures of which this Review has, especially 
of late, been made the subject. 

As early as the fall of 1860, before the secession of states 
had actually begun, but when the attempt to dismember the 
Union was evidently imminent, an article was prepared on the 

tate of the Country and published in the number for January, 
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1861. That article was designed to show: 1. That we are 
one nation, and not merely a confederacy of ‘independent 
nations, and that the national union formed by the Constitution 
was founded on the immovable basis of community of origin, 
language and religion; upon identity of national interests; 
upon the geographical structure of the country ; upon the com- 
mon sufferings and labours of our revolutionary fathers, and the 
solemn oaths of all parties to our national compact. 2. That 
the South had no grounds of complaint against the action of 
the national government, and no shadow of a justification for 
attempting its overthrow. 8. That the right of secession does 
not exist; that it had been denied by the authors of the Con- 
stitution ; repudiated by all parties, until a very recent period, 
that it was utterly destructive of our national existence, and if 
insisted upon, would issue in reducing us to a state of political 
chaos and anarchy. No article ever printed in this journal, 
from the pen of its editor, ever excited greater attention. 
This is to be attributed not to any merit in the article itself, 
but to the spirit of the times. It was reprinted at length in 
several of the religious papers of the widest circulation in the 
country. It was published in pamphlet form and distributed by 
thousands, by the friends of the Union and of the North; and it 
was sent abroad as representing the views of the supporters of 
the government. - It was bitterly condemned and denounced by 
three classes of men. First, and principally at the South. 
The writer was there stigmatized as “An Abolitionist’’ and 
“‘ Black Republican.’’ A minister in South Carolina declared 
it to be his opinion that the article in question would “have 
the effect of dividing the Presbyterian Church’’—and that there 
were not ten men in that state who would ever meet in General 
Assembly with the North, if Dr. Hodge is the true exponent 
of Northern sentiment.” Dr. C. C. Jones said the article was 
an ‘‘assault upon the South, and a defence of anti-slavery 
and abolitionism in their baleful effects upon the country.’ In 
the second place, it was severely criticised by men at the North, 
who agreed with the South in principle and sympathized with 
it in feeling. Indeed many who now have advanced so far as 
to look upon this journal as behind the times, lukewarm in its 
patriotism and faltering in its loyalty, condemned the article 
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as too pronounced in the advocacy of Northern principles. 
Thirdly, as might be expected, we incurred anew the condem- 
nation of men belonging to the radical party, of which Garri- 
son and Wendell Phillips are the principal representatives. On 
the other hand, as already stated, the article was approved and 
widely disseminated by those most devoted to the support of 
the government and to the preservation of the Union. These 
facts afford, at least, prima facie evidence that the ground then 
assumed, and which has ever since been maintained, was that 
on which the great mass of loyal and patriotic men then stood, 
and on which they are still standing. 

So far as secession is concerned, the sentiments expressed in 
our number for January, 1861, have been frequently reiterated 
since that period. In an extended article on ‘“‘ The Church and 
the Country,” (April, 1861,) it was argued, “The right of 
secession is founded on the assumption that we are not a nation, 
and have no title to its prerogatives, and no right to exercise 
its functions. ‘This is national death. It is not the loss of a 
member, but the extinction of the life of the body.” “Ifa 
nation,” it was said, ‘‘is an independent political community, 
having a common constitution, a common executive, legislature, 
and judiciary, whose laws are supreme in all parts of its terri- 
tory, then are these United States a nation. If weare citizens 
not only of our several states, but also of the United States, 
then the United States constitute a commonwealth or political 
unit. If treason is a breach of allegiance, then as the Constitu- 
tion defines such a crime as treason against the United States, 
the Constitution assumes that allegiance is due to the Union. 
If the Constitution and laws of the United States are the 
supreme law of the land, anything in the constitution or laws 
of any particular state to the contrary notwithstanding, then 
any law or ordinance of a state in conflict with the Constitu- 
tion of the Union, is null and void. Then too, in the language 
of Henry Clay, is allegiance to the Union a higher and more 
sacred duty than allegiance to any individual state. This is 

-no abstraction. It is not simply an idea. It does not merely 
hurt the understanding and shock the common sense of men, to 
deny our national character. It affects our vital interests. If 
secession concerned only the rights and well-being of the 
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- seceding states, it would be a different matter. It affects 
equally the rights and welfare of all. The doctrine of secession 
throws the whole country into chaos. If one state secede, 
another may. ... . It is very evident that the people of this 
country will never give up their life in this way. They will 
never sanction a doctrine which not only destroys their exist- 
ence as a nation, but which subjects them to intolerable 
wrongs.” 

II. Such being the doctrine of this Review on the right of 
secession, it of course has ever held and taught that the Rebel- 
lion of the Southern States was unjustifiable and a great crime. 
If throwing off their allegiance to the Union and organizing a 
separate confederacy, was not the exercise of a right recog- 
nized in the Constitution itself, it could be justified only on the 
ground of its being a revolution. But, while it is universally 
admitted that there are cases in which revolutions are justifiable 
and praiseworthy, it is as universally acknowledged ‘that all 
rebellions, without adequate cause, are among the greatest of 
crimes. Treason, by the laws of all nations, our own among 
the number, is justly regarded and treated as a capital offence. 
If then the South owed allegiance, as this journal has ever 
taught, to the Constitution and the Union, and if, as it has 
taught with equal frequency and plainness, the Southern States 
had no just or even plausible ground for their renunciation of 
the Union, then it follows, that their attempted revolution was 
a great crime against God and man. The guilt of the rebellion 
was greatly enhanced if, as the Hon. Alexander H. Stephens 
of Georgia said, it sprang from the disappointed ambition of 
its leaders; or if, as was openly avowed by many of those 
leaders, it arose from the desire to extend and perpetuate 
slavery, and to found an empire of which slavery was to be the 
corner-stone, its guilt was only the more unmitigated. Accord- 
ingly this journal has laboured to impress upon its readers that 
the Southern Rebellion was unprovoked, unjustifiable, criminal, 
and designed for a purpose revolting to the moral sense of the 
Christian world. In the article last referred to, the grounds 
presented by the leading men of the South, on which they rested 
the justification of the rebellion, are examined in detail, and the 
attempt is made to show that they are utterly untenable. And 
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in another article entitled ‘‘Hngland and America,” (January, 
1862,) we laboured at length to convince the few readers we 
have in Great Britain, that it was inconsistent with all their 
avowed principles and a grievous wrong to this country, that 
England should sympathize with the rebellion and lend it moral 
and material support. In April, 1861, it was said, that the 
ground most generally and confidently assumed in justification 
of the rebellion, is that presented by Dr. Thornwell, viz. ‘ That 
slavery goes of right, and as a matter of course, into every part 
of the country from which it is not excluded by positive statute ;” 
that neither the territorial legislatures, nor the Congress of 
the United States, have any authority to enact such exclusion; 
that the election of Mr. Lincoln committed the country to the 
opposite doctrine, and was therefore a virtual repeal of the 
Constitution. ‘The old government,” he said, ‘is as com: 
pletely abolished as if the people of the United States had met 
in convention and repealed the Constitution.” The validity of 
this argument was denied in all its parts and principles, and 
the attempt was made to show that slavery did not, and could 
not exist anywhere in this country, except in virtue of the 
state laws; that it had no legal status in the free territories; 
that the election of Mr. Lincoln gave no colorable pretext for 
the dissolution of the Union, and consequently that rebellion 
on account of his election was utterly without excuse. 

To English Christians, in our number for January 1862, it 
was said, American ‘Christians have been forced to the con- 
clusion that England has in this great struggle taken the side 
of lawlessness, of slavery, and of violence, from selfish and dis- 
honourable motives. This is a conclusion to which we have come 
with much the same reluctance with which we should admit the 
dishonour of a grey-headed father. But how can we resist it? 
We know the character of this rebellion. We know that it is 
unprovoked; that it is made simply in the interests of slavery. 
We know that it has been brought about by the long-continued 
machinations of able, but unprincipled men; that it has been con- 
summated by acts of the grossest fraud, treachery, and spoliation. 
We know that itis directed to the overthrow of a just, equal, and 
beneficent government; and that, in all human probability, its 
success must be followed by the greatest evils for generations to 
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come. It is for the state of mind which leads to the dominant 
judgment of the English people in favour of an unjustifiable, 
pro-slavery rebellion, that the Christian world must hold them 
accountable.’’ Numerous extracts were given in that article 
from the scathing denunciations of Count Gasparin in his work 
entitled ‘The Uprising of a Great People,” published in the 
spring of 1861, when, as was said in this journal, “this rebel- 
lion had scarcely raised its hydra head.” ‘It filled,’ we 
added, ‘‘ American Christians with wonder and delight that 
God had given to his children abroad such just and elevated 
views of this great crisis in the world’s history.” ‘It is one 
thing,” said Count Gasparin, “to hold slaves; it is another to 
be founded expressly to preserve slavery upon earth. This is 
a new fact in the history of mankind. If a Southern Confed- 
eracy should ever take rank among nations, it will represent 
slavery and nothing else. I am wrong; it will also represent 
the African slave-trade and the filibustering system. In any 
case, the Southern Confederacy will be so far identified with 
slavery, with its progress, with the measures designed to propa- 
gate it here below, that a chain and whip seem to be the only 
devices to be embroidered on its flag.”” Much more of like 
effect was quoted in these pages. These quotations were fol- 
lowed by a long array of arguments to prove that the great 
design of the rebellion was to extend and perpetuate the sys- 
tem of African slavery; and this design was denounced as un- 
christian and wicked. It is not in the power of ignorance or 
malice to believe that the Princeton Review or its editor has ever 
had the slightest sympathy with the South in this great national 
conflict. We have indeed never said or believed, that all who 
were engaged in the rebellion were influenced by the desire to 
subserve the cause of slavery. Some were controlled by one 
motive, and some by another. Some were simply borne along 
by the excitement around them. Some were actuated by state 
pride, or affection from their section of the Union. But that the 
rebellion had for its origin the desire to conserve and extend 
the system of slavery we have never had the least doubt. It 
had been for years predicted that slavery would be the rock on 
which the Union would split. It is an institution so repugnant 
to the feelings and conscience of the great mass of mankind, 
VOL. XXXVII.—NO. IV. 80 
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‘that it instinctively dreads aggression. It had been abolished 
in the Northern states, and in the dominions of France and 
England, and almost in every place where slaveholders are in 
the minority in numbers or influence. Mr. Calhoun, as long 
ago as 1812, (according to the testimony of Commodore 
Stewart) said, that as soon as the South ceased to control the 
Union, it must leave it. Slavery had been the great bone of 
contention between the North and South from the beginning. 
It came near dividing the country in 1820, when the Missouri 
Compromise was adopted. All the efforts to effect a compromise 
which should prevent secession and civil war were directed to 
the single point of slavery. When secession occurred, it was 
justified, as in the seceding ordinance of South Carolina, on the 
ground that the peculiar institution of the South was in dan- 
ger, and that a president had been elected who was hostile to 
slavery. When the conflict began, the Richmond editors called 
upon slaveholders to bear the burden of the war because it was 
made for them. And a Charleston paper, towards the very 
end of the struggle, declared that it desired independence for 
the sake of slavery, and that without slavery, independence 
was of little account. It is needless to argue such a point. It 
has been so clearly manifested, and so openly avowed, that the 
security and extension of slavery was the great object of the 
rebellion that all honest doubt on the subject seems to be 
impossible. If this be so, and if no aggression on the rights of 
the South in relation to their peculiar institution had been 
made or attempted by the national government, as this Review 
has ever maintained and laboured to prove, then it follows that 
the rebellion, according to the doctrine of this journal, was 
unprovoked and wicked. 

III. If this be so, it follows that the war undertaken for its 
suppression and for the preservation of our national existence, 
was a righteous war. And this also we have always maintained 
in public and in private, by pen and speech. In view of 
the dreadful horrors inseparable from a protracted civil war, on 
the stupendous scale of a conflict between the Northern and 
Southern states of this Union, we, in common with a multi- 
tude of the most loyal and patriotic men in the country, 
thought, before the conflict began, that it would be wise to 
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consent to a peaceful separation, provided, 1st. That the right 
of secession be repudiated, and the separation should be effected 
by the common consent of the parties to our national compact. 
And provided, 2dly. That the terms of the separation should 
be so arranged as to secure the essential rights and interests of 
the North as well as of the South. But when the South took 
the matter into its own hands, and claimed the right of each 
state to withdraw from the Union at pleasure, and attempted 
to carry out this pretended right by seizing on the national 
forts and arsenals, firing on the national flag, and by the bom- 
bardment of Sumter, then the case was essentially altered. 
Then the conflict became one of principle, a principle essential 
to our national life, and the war for the suppression of the 
rebellion became in our view, as in the view of the great body of 
the North, not only righteous, but indispensable. The govern- 
ment had been recreant to its most sacred duties, and the 
people to their plainest obligations as American citizens, had 
they not put forth all their strength for the preservation of the 
Constitution and the Union. Maine was at one time a part of 
Massachusetts. When the people of that section desired an 
independent state organization, it was wise in Massachusetts 
to consent to the separation. But if instead of adopting this 
peaceable method of attaining their end, they had claimed the 
right to go off when they pleased, and had begun to seize on all 
public property, and kill every Massachusetts man who interfered 
with their proceedings, it would have become a great national 
duty to put them down as rebels. It is in perfect consistency 
therefore with our original desire to escape a civil war by con- 
senting to a peaceable separation, that we were, from the be- 
ginning to the end, the zealous advocates of the justice of the 
war forced upon us by the South. Accordingly in every article 
bearing in any way on the subject, published in this Review 
since the war began, we have upheld the righteousness of the 
national cause, and urged on our readers the moral as well as 
the civil duty of sustaining the government, and submitting 
to all privations and burdens necessary to the successful 
conduct of the conflict. We avowed our hearty concurrence 
in the sentiments sustained in.the Spring resolution, adopted 
by the Assembly in 1861, and stated on the floor of that 
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Assembly that we would cheerfully vote for them if pre- 
sented in the Synod of New Jersey. We concurred with 
equal sincerity in the paper presented by Dr. R. J. Breckin- 
ridge in the Assembly of 1862; and in every declaration 
of patriotic devotion and loyalty uttered by that body. Where 
we have differed from our brethren, it has not been on these, 
but on other, and subordinate points, to which we shall have 
occasion to refer in the sequel. In the most gloomy period of 
the war (January 1863) we concluded a long article as follows: 
“In view of the present state of the country, it is certainly 
imperative on all good men to unite in support of the govern- 
ment; to render those in authority all the aid they need to 
earry on this struggle to a successful issue; cheerfully to sub- 
mit to all burdens and sacrifices which the war imposes; and 
to render prompt and hearty obedience to all the lawful com- 
mands of the powers that be. This duty does not depend on 
the opinion which men may form of the national administration. 
Whether the weakest or the wisest government the country 
ever had, the duty of submission and devotion is still the same. 
The threats of revolutionary or factious opposition, which have 
at times been made, are in the highest degree criminal. Our 
only safety is in fidelity to the Constitution and to our con- 
stitutional rulers. Another duty which presses on all loyal 
citizens, is not to despond. The work which we have under- 
taken is a great work. ‘To sustain the Constitution and Union 
against an organized rebellion of eleven states, and the divided 
allegiance of several others, is a herculean task. It must be 
expected to demand great effort and great sacrifices. There is 
no sufficient cause for discouragement, if we can only be united 
and persevering. Confident in the justice of the national cause, 
assured that God is on our side, we are bound not to despond. 
We should remember that we are acting for generations to 
come; that the fate of the country, and in a large measure of 
Christendom, hangs on the issue of this conflict. The question, 
as it seems to us, to be determined is: Whether North America 
is to be the abode of liberty and constitutional order, or con- 
verted through the greater part of its extent, into a vast 
empire in which the blacks shall be slaves, and all, except 
slaveholders, miserable serfs.’ As the time has come when 
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the friends of Mr. Lincoln and of President Johnson have to 
defend them from the charge of lukewarm loyalty and half- 
hearted devotion to the country, we cannot be surprised that 
the same necessity is laid on some who move in a much 
humbler sphere. It is a comfort however that the charges in 
both cases come from the same class of men. 

IV. With regard to slavery, both as in its moral and politi- 
cal aspect, we stand now just where we always have stood. 
The doctrine advocated in this journal in 1836 is still our 
doctrine. We are not aware that there is a sentence in the 
article printed in that year, which we would desire to retract 
or modify. Slavery in that article is defined to be a state of 
involuntary bondage; the state in which one man is bound to 
labour for another, without his own consent. The correctness 
of this definition has been denied, and we have been denounced 
as having thrown a veil over the moral turpitude of the system 
by propounding it.’ On this subject Dr. McMaster said ‘The 
editor of the Princeton Review clings to this obviously false 
definition of slavery, with dogged pertinacity as great as if he 
thought the salvation of the church and of the country depended 
on his maintaining it. This false definition of slavery is the 
source of much of the confusion of thought and ambiguity of 
language which have pervaded all his articles, through twenty- 
five years, on the subject, and of the wide-spread mischief which 
they have wrought. Let it be admitted that slavery is what all 
competent authority defines it to be, the system makes the legal 
status of men, women and children, to be that of property; 
that is, of real estate, or chattels personal, as the case may be; 
and slavery is condemned as a sin against God, and the most 
gross outrage upon man.” On this, although an old and thread- 
bare subject, we have two things to say. The definition of a 
slave as one who without contract or consent on his part is 
bound to labour for another, is not only a correct definition, but 
all but universally admitted and received as such. Its correct- 
ness is proved from an analysis of the subject. Slavery has 
existed in many ages, in many parts of the world, and under 
very diverse systems and laws. A man may be a slave for a 
term of years, for life, or his status may be hereditary. His 
master may be clothed with greater or less power over him, but 
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in all cases the generic idea, that which’ constitutes slavery 
under all its diversities, is involuntary bondage, not inflicted for - 
the punishment of crime. This is the definition given by the 
old Roman lawyers; by modern jurists; by moral philosophers ; 
by the Constitution of the United States, where a slave is de- 
fined to be “a person held to service;’’ by Southern statesmen 
and theologians. All this we have abundantly proved before. 
(See Princeton Review, April 1861, as well as April 1836.) 
The second remark, which we have to make, is that Dr. Mc- 
Master’s definition, if it have any meaning, does not differ from 
our own. He says a slave is one who is the property of his 
master. What does that mean? It means that the master has 
aright to his labour. That is allit can mean. When a man 
owns a horse he has a right to his services as a horse. If the 
law allows him to own a man, he has a right to that man’s ser- 
vices aS a man, and to nothing more. Property in a horse does 
not entitle the owner to ill-use the animal; and property in a 
man does not entitle the owner to ill-use the man. ‘The horse, 
under the law of God, is entitled to everything his nature as a 
horse demands; and the man (although a slave), under the 
same high law, is entitled to all that his nature as a man de- 
mands. What becomes then of all Dr. McMaster’s declamation 
and unbrotherly abuse. 

Concerning slavery as thus properly defined we have always 
taught—Ist. That it is a matter of indifference. It may be 
right or wrong, just or unjust, beneficent or cruel, according to 
circumstances. And consequently that the fundamental prin- 
ciple of abolitionism, that all slaveholding is sinful, that slave- 
holders as such should be excluded from the Christian church, 
and that slavery should be everywhere and immediately abol- 
ished, is false and unscriptural.* 2d. That the slave laws of 


* This it seems is not now denied even by many professed abolitionists. 
Dr. McMaster says that if our definition be admitted, ‘it would make all con- 
demnation of slavery simply absurd. What rational man ever thought it im- 
moral to hold in involuntary servitude any one who is, by his own mental state, 
unfit for freedom, till he is twenty-one, or forty-one, or eighty-one years of 
age?” A Kentucky paper says that Dr. Monfort sent to it an advertisement, 
in which he said, ‘‘The ‘Presbyter’ has always opposed the abolition doctrine 
that slaveholding is necessarily sinful, and it defends all the deliverances of 
the General Assembly on slavery;” and of course that of 1845, among the rest. 
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the South which forbid slaves to be taught to read and write; 
which authorize the separation of parents and minor children, 
of husbands and wives; which ignore and deny legal marriage 
to those held as slaves; which justify, or give impunity to 
cruelty, were an abomination. They ought never to have been 
enacted; they should have been everywhere and immediately 
repealed. As by slavery, the popular mind and, in many 
cases, public bodies secular and ecclesiastical, understood the 
concrete slave system as it is prevalent in the Southern states, 
those bodies were right in declaring it to be a system of gross 
injustice, a sin in the sight of Godand man. 3d. We have always 
maintained that slavery was a municipal institution, founded upon 
the dex loc?, and therefore was not entitled to go into any state or 
territory where it had not been by law established; and there- 
fore that the claim of the South to the right to carry their slaves 
and have their property in them protected in all the territo- 
ries of the United States, was unfounded and unconstitutional. 
4th. As long ago as 1886, and in the years subsequent, we 
expressed the opinion that the sudden and general emancipa- 
tion of all the slaves in this country would be disastrous both 
for the blacks and the whites; that the scriptural method of 
dealing with this great subject, 7. e., the method, as it seemed 
to us, which the principles of the gospel dictated, was the 
immediate repeal of all the unjust slave laws; the legal recog- 
nition of their conjugal and parental rights, their right to 
acquire and hold property, and their claim to a just compensa- 
tion for their labour; provision for their moral, religious, and 
intellectual culture, and liberty at any time to acquire their 
freedom by the payment of a sum to be determined in each 
case by a public officer appointed for that purpose. In that 
way we believe the whole system would be gradually, peace- 
fully, and speedily abolished, and the slaves elevated and pre- 
pared for liberty. The South not only refused to enter on any 
course tending to the abolition of slavery, but became more 
and more enamoured with the system; more than ever devoted 
to perpetuate and extend it, and at last, to accomplish this end, 
rose in rebellion for the overthrow of the Constitution and the 
violent disruption of the Union. This altered the whole case, 
Slavery then became not a matter for the South only, but 
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assumed the posture of an avowed enemy of the nation. When 
the war was thus inaugurated in the interests of slavery, we fully 
recognized the principle that the President, as Commander-in- 
chief of the Army and Navy, as he had the right to seize pri- 
vate property necessary for the military service, so he had the 
right to emancipate the slaves within the lines of the armies of 
the United States; so that as our armies advanced, slavery 
would necessarily disappear before them. And further than 
this, we fully recognize the right of the government to demand 
the abolition of slavery as a condition of the admission of any 
of the revolted states to their status in the Union. On this 
subject in our number for July, 1864, we said, ‘We fully 
believe that the leaders of the present rebellion, years ago, 
determined on the overthrow of the Constitution, and the erec- 
tion of a Southern Confederacy, in order to perpetuate and 
extend the system of African slavery as it now exists; that for 
this purpose they not only systematically misrepresented the 
opinions and purposes of Northern men in order to prejudice 
and inflame the Southern mind; but that they made extensive 
military preparations, by fraudulently amassing public arms in 
southern arsenals, and by leaving the national forts in the 
“slave states without adequate protection. We believe that 
without any just, or even plausible provocation, and against the 
advice and warning of the wisest and best of the slaveholders 
themselves, they threw off their allegiance to the United States 
Government, and to the Constitution which they had sworn to 
support, seized the public forts and arsenals, fired on the flag of 
their country, and inaugurated a civil war which has already 
cost hundreds of thousands of lives and many thousands of 
millions of dollars. During the three years which this war has 
continued, the President and Congress have repeatedly and 
authoritatively proclaimed that if those in revolt against the 
Constitution and the Union would lay down their arms, return 
to their allegiance, and submit to the laws of the land, the war 
should cease, and the states be restored with the right to de- 
termine their institutions each for itself within its own limits. 
These overtures were contemptuously rejected, and the war 
has been carried on, and, in many cases, with savage barbarity. 
The issue has thus been fairly presented. Either our national 
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life or slavery must be extinguished. This issue our General 
Assembly has met, by declaring unanimously that the time has 
come when slavery should be at once and for ever abolished in 
the States and Territories of this Union. In this declaration 
our understanding, heart, and conscience, fully concur.” 

Finally, so far as this subject of slavery is concerned, we 
stated in our last number (July 1865) that the principles on 
which President Lincoln acted, and in which we heartily con- 
curred, were: ‘41. That all men are the children of Adam, 
made of one blood and possessing the same nature; and there- 
fore are all entitled to be regarded and treated as men. No 
system of permanent slavery can be justified except on the 
assumption that the enslaved class are a different and inferior 
race of beings. If all men are by nature one, if all have the 
same essential elements of humanity, there can be no just 
reason why any one class should be for ever condemned to 
inferiority and bondage. It was the great scriptural. truth of 
the unity of the human race as to origin and species, which lay 
at the foundation of all President Lincoln’s opinions and policy 
in regard to slavery. 2. This being the case, neither the 
colour of the skin, nor unessential differences in the varieties of 
men, is any just ground for a permanent. distinction between 
one class and another. He held that every man fit to be free 
(and not otherwise) was entitled to be free; that every man 
able to manage property had the right to hold property; and 
that every man capable of discharging the duties of a father is 
entitled to the custody of his children. From this it would 
follow, by parity of reasoning, that every man who has the 
intelligence and moral character necessary to the proper 
exercise of the elective franchise is entitled to enjoy it, if 
compatible with the public good. In other words, these rights 
and privileges cannot justly be made dependent on the colour 
of the skin or any other adventitious difference.” 

V. Another topic necessarily involved in the exciting con- 
troversies of the last few years was the power of the church 
and the proper sphere of its action. : 

According to our theory of civil government all power 
resides in the people. Legislative bodies and executive officers 
are delegates of the people and possess no prerogatives not 
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specially granted to them. Our written constitutions, there- 
fore, national and state, are the measure of the power confided 
to the public servants of all classes. This theory has been 
transferred to the church. It is a popular idea that church 
courts derive their authority from the people, and that our 
Constitution and Form of Government are the instruments by 
which that power is conveyed, and the measure of its extent. 
According to this theory a session would have no right to 
receive members into the communion of the church or to exclude 
them from it, if the Constitution did not so appoint. In like 
manner a presbytery could not ordain a man to the ministry, 
or exercise any other prerogative, unless the power had been 
expressly granted. This is not Presbyterianism. Church 
courts are of Divine appointment. They derive their power 
from Christ through his written word. The Constitution is not 
a grant of powers, but an agreement between different presby- 
teries and other church courts, as to the manner in which its 
inherent authority as a court of Christ shall be exercised. 
Every presbytery has the inherent right to ordain any man 
to the ministry whom it believes to be called of God to that 
office. But our numerous presbyteries have agreed together 
not to ordain any man to the sacred office, who has not had a 
liberal education; who has not studied theology at least two 
years; and who is not able to read the Scriptures in the 
original languages in which they were written. They have 
entered into various other agreements by which they are limited 
in the exercise of the powers derived from Christ. The same’ 
remark evidently applies equally to our Synods and General 
Assemblies. The Constitution is not to them a grant of power, 
but a compact according to which they are bound to exercise 
the prerogatives which belong to them as the divinely ap- 
pointed organs of the church. The first General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland met before there was any formal 
written Constitution of the Scotch Church, but it met with all 
the powers that it ever at a later period possessed. 

The limits assigned to the power of church courts are all 
determined directly or indirectly by the word of God. De- 
riving all their authority from that source, they can rightly 
claim nothing but what is therein granted. As they are church 
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courts, their authority is confined to the church. It does not 
extend to those who “are without.’ It follows also from the 
same premises that being church-courts they must be confined 
in their jurisdiction to church-matters. They have nothing to 
do with matters of commerce, agriculture, or the fine arts, nor 
with the affairs of the state. They can only expound and 
apply the word of God to matters of truth and duty, and 
to the reforming of abuses, or to the discipline of offences. 
They may make orders for the conduct of public worship 
and the administration of God’s house, but they have nothing 
to do with secular affairs. With regard to the proper sphere 
of the church’s action we have the plain and easily applicable 
rule derived from the nature of the church and the design of 
its institution. It is the company of God’s professing people, to- 
gether with their children. It was instituted to teach, maintain, 
and propagate the truth. Everything therefore which is with- 
out the sphere of the Divine teaching is foreign to the church. 
Everything to which that teaching applies is within her legiti- 
mate cognizance. Whatever may be proved to be false by the 
word of God, the church is bound to denounce as error. What- 
ever the Scriptures declare to be truth, the church is called upon 
to urge on the faith of all who can hear her voice. And in like 
manner she is authorized and bound to press upon the consciences 
of men whatever the law of God pronounces to be morally right, 
and to warn them against whatever the same authority declares 
to be morally wrong. The Bible does not prescribe any par- 
ticular form of civil government; the church therefore has no 
right to denounce despotism, monarchy, aristocracy, or repub- 
licanism, as morally wrong. As the Scriptures give no rule for 
the direction of the commercial or other civil affairs of men, the 
church cannot dictate to the state what line of policy as to 
such matters it shall adopt. But as marriage and divorce are 
matters which are determined by the Divine law, the church is 
bound to bear her testimony against all laws of the state re- 
lating thereto, which are in conflict with the Divine law. As 
the Bible commands obedience to the powers that be, it is 
clearly within the province of the church to enjoin on all her 
members obedience, allegiance, and loyalty. ‘This is as plainly 
her duty as it is to teach that children should be obedient to 
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their parents, or servants to their masters. But as the Scrip- 
tures do not give us any rules by which we can determine 
between conflicting claimants, who is entitled to authority; 
which descendant of a monarch is next in succession; or which 
candidate for office has been duly elected, it is not the province 
of the church to decide any of these questions. In like manner, 
as the Bible does not enable any man to decide whether these 
United States are a nation, or a voluntary confederacy of nations, 
the church has no voice in the decision of that question. Her 
members must determine it for themselves, and on their own 
responsibility. It was on this ground that the editor of this 
Review, with many others, protested against the action of the 
Assembly of 1861, in adopting the Spring resolutions. In 
those resolutions it was declared to be the duty of the Christians 
in the seceding states to support the national government. If 
the Northern (and as we believe the true) theory of our Con- 
stitution is correct, it was their duty. If the Calhoun (or 
Southern) theory is correct, it was not their duty. Which 
theory was right, we maintained then, as we do now, it was not 
the province of the Assembly to decide. It was purely a politi- 
cal question, for the decision of which the word of God gives no 
direction. We had no doubt that the citizen owes allegiance 
and cordial support to the civil government; and we as little 
doubted that it is the duty of the church to enforce the duty of 
such allegiance and support. But the question, whether the 
state or national government in our system be supreme, it is the 
business of the state, the people, and the civil courts to decide. 
In their several synods and presbyteries most of the signers 
of that protest heartily joined in passing still more stringent 
resolutions; because the people whom they addressed had no 
such political question to decide. The synods and presbyteries 
only required the people under their charge to do what the 
word of God commanded them to do, viz., to be loyal and de- 
voted to the government whose authority no man disputed. 
And when, in 1862, the Assembly represented the loyal or 
non-seceding states, it was perfectly competent for that’ body 
to adopt the paper presented by the Rev. Dr. R. J. Breckin- 
ridge; and it was perfectly consistent in him to present that, 
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paper, although he had severely denounced the action of the 
preceding Assembly. 

All this seems to us so perfectly plain, that it is a matter of 
surprise that it ever should be called into question. The 
limits of the church authority are clearly marked out in the 
Bible, and they have, in this country at least, not been mis- 
taken, except in times of excitement, when the minds of men 
are apt to be blinded or perverted. In opposition to the prin- 
ciples above stated, Dr. Thornwell in the Assembly of 1859, 
presented a new theory. A motion had been made to recom- 
mend the American Colonization Society to the support of our 
people. This Dr. Thornwell opposed as falling outside of the 
proper sphere of the church. He succeeded in getting the 
motion laid on the table by a vote of sixty-four to fifty-four. 
It was urged that the church was in such a sense a spiritual 
body, clothed only with spiritual powers for spiritual ends, that 
all intermeddling with anything not directly bearing on the 
spiritual and eternal interests of men was foreign to its office 
and derogatory to its dignity. All this is true, but it is very 
ambiguous. If by spiritual, be meant what relates to the spirit, 
in the sense of the moral and religious nature of man, then it is 
true that the church is restricted in her action to what is 
purely spiritual. But if the word be so restricted as to confine 
it to what pertains exclusively to the religious element of our 
nature, to what concerns the method of salvation, as distin- 
guished from the law of God, then the above principle is most 
obviously false. The word was understood in a sense so limited 
as to deny to the church the right to protest against the slave 
trade, or unjust slave laws, as well as against rebellion and dis- 
loyalty. It is no disrespect to say that men adopt theories to 
suit their purposes. Having a certain cause of action at heart, 
it is easy for the feelings to beguile the understanding into the 
adoption of a principle to justify or require what they have 
determined to do, or desire to accomplish. A few years before 
the war, the doctrine that any state of the Union has a right 
to secede and become an independent commonwealth, was con- 
fined to a very small class of Southern men. But when the 
desire to dismember the Union took possession of the Southern 
mind, the new theory was adopted with unanimity and fervor. 
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A large class of our brethren were very anxious to keep all 
discussions about slavery out of the General Assembly; and 
since the war, still more desirous to prevent the church throw- 
ing her influence on the side of the Government and the Union, 
and hence this new doctrine as to the office of the church was 
originated and has since been so fiercely advocated. It would, 
we presume, be very difficult to find a single advocate of the 
theory, who is not a pro-slavery man and an ardent sympathizer — 
with the South. There may be others, but we do not know 
them. The doctrine is so palpably unsound and untenable, that 
it was rejected by a unanimous vote in the Assembly of 1860. 
It contradicts the great principle, universally admitted hither- 
to, that the church, as the witness of God, is bound to bear her 
testimony against all sin and error, and in favour of all truth 
and righteousness, agreeably to the Scriptures; that is, 
guided by the word of God in her judgments and declarations. 
If the laws of the community under which we live, with regard 
to slavery, the slave-trade, to marriage and divorce, and the like, 
are contrary to the word of God, then the church is bound so to 
teach and so to preach. In like manner, if the Bible prescribes 
the relative duties of parents and children, of masters and ser- 
vants, of citizens and magistrates, then the church is unfaithful 
to her trust if she does not inculcate and enforce those duties. 
As Southern men, after the formation of their Confederacy, 
found it impossible to recognize the right of secession from 
their body, but, as some of their own leading statesmen avowed, 
were forced to establish a concentrated military despotism, so 
the originators and advocates of the new theory respecting the 
office of the church were forced to abandon it. We find Dr. 
Thornwell preaching from the sacred desk elaborate sermons on 
slavery, and writing articles in religious journals on the state of 
the country. The pulpits of the South rang perpetually (as we 
have been credibly informed), with political harangues, ¢. e. 
harangues designed to “fire the Southern heart’’ in the great 
struggle. The church papers were filled week after week with 
articles vindicating Southern principles and censuring the - 
national government. Synods pledged themselves to the sup- 
port of the new confederacy, and in short the whole church 
South was possessed and animated by what its members re- 
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garded the spirit of patriotism and loyalty, to the almost entire 
exclusion, as it appeared to their Northern brethren, of the 
spirit of the gospel. We do not blame those brethren for vio- 
lating a false principle, and disregarding their own erroneous 
theory, but we protest against their condemning in others what 
they justify in themselves. If they may preach and write to prove 
that slavery is “‘a Divine institution,’ we may endeavour to 
prove that it is “a low state of civilization,” from which the 
slaves should be elevated and delivered as soon as possible. If 
they may, heart and soul, embrace the Southern cause and ad- 
vocate Southern principles in the pulpit, in church-courts, and 
in the religious journals, we may do the same for the national 
cause and national principles. There is, however, no room for 
debate on this subject. This new theory of the church is as 
practically dead (except for the purpose of faction), as is the 
theory of secession, and both, as Siamese twins, may be allowed 
to pass into oblivion together. 

So much as to the proper office of the church and the legiti- 
mate sphere of her action. The next question is, What is the 
authority due to the deliverances of our ecclesiastical judicatories, 
and specially of the General Assembly. As to this point we 
do not believe there is any real difference of opinion among true 
Presbyterians. 

1. It is admitted that church courts are not infallible. ‘ All 
synods or councils,” says our Confession, ‘since the apostles’ 
times, whether general or particular, may err, and many have 
erred; therefore they are not to be made the rule of faith or 
practice, but to be used as a help to both.” If not a rule of 
faith or practice, acquiescence in their deliverances cannot be 
made a term either of Christian or ministerial communion. 
Acquiescence in their deliverances, it is to be obser. 2d, being 
a very different thing from submission to their judicial decisions. 
The whole country submitted to the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Dred Scott, but was far from acquiescing 
in the deliverance of the court ia that case. This, however, is 
by the way. 

2. If the deliverances of ecclesiastical bodies be not infallible, 
then there must be a judge of their correctness, and a standard 
by which that judgment is to be formed. The judge is every 
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man who chooses to exercise the privilege. IPf Paul recognizes 
the right of private judgment, even in reference to the preach- 
ing of an apostle, or of an angel from heaven, surely it will not 
be denied with regard to the acts of any body of fallible and 
sinful men. The standard of judgment is of course the holy 
Scriptures. Our Confession tells us the decrees and deter- 
minations of councils are to be received only when ‘consonant 
to the word of God.” As an exposition. of the word of God, 
admitted as authority among Presbyterians, we have our Con- 
fession of Faith and Form of Government, which constitute our 
ecclesiastical constitution. The censure, therefore, which has 
been heaped upon this Review for the expression of its dissent 
from certain acts of the Assembly, as an act of presumption 
unbecoming in the members and servants of the church, are, to 
say the least, undeserved. Those censures, however, are not 
to be understood as the denial of the right to dissent, or of the 
right to discuss the correctness of the acts in question. Such 
denial would be simply absurd. Those censures are merely the 
expressions of feeling. Those who utter them claim and exer- 
cise the right of approving or disapproving all the deliverances 
of church-courts. They have been specially forward in the 
exercise of that right. The Old-school not only openly censured 
the acts of those assemblies in which New-school men had the 
ascendancy, but many of them were ready to divide the church 
rather than submit to them. This is a matter too plain to need 
remark. 

3. It follows from what has been said, that the deliverances 
of ecclesiastical courts, from the lowest to the highest, cease to 
have any binding force, First, when they transcend the sphere 
of the legitimate action of the church. We all agree that if the 
state should undertake to legislate on matters of faith, and 
make it a penal offence to be a Presbyterian, or a Methodist, 
its acts would be null and void, and might be, and should be 
disregarded. In like manner, if the church should attempt to 
legislate on matters beyond her sphere, to order all its mem- 
bers to be Democrats or Republicans; to vote for this or that 
candidate, or for this or that commercial or financial measure, 
her action in the premises would be of no account. Should our 
Assembly declare that Hayne’s speech in favour of nullification 
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was heretical, and Webster’s speech against it orthodox; or 
that Calhoun’s theory of state rights was false, and that An- 
drew Jackson’s doctrine, that the Union is indissoluble (except 
by common consent), is correct, would it amount to anything? 
Every man would be entitled to his opinion after such a decla- 
ration as much as before. Dr. Thornwell succeeded at the 
close of the Assembly in 1859 in getting sixty-four members 
(a casual majority), apparently to sanction his new theory of 
church power. Suppose that under a similar concurrence of 
circumstances he had got alike casual majority to declare in 
favour of the doctrines of Hayne and -Calhoun, how then? 
Should we all be bound to be nullifiers and secessionists? This 
again is a matter about which there can be no doubt. 

4th. Any action of the Assembly in contravention of the 
compact contained in our Constitution, is of no binding force. 
The Constitution allows the presbyteries to ordain a man to: 
the ministry who has studied theology two years. If the 
Assembly should order them not to ordain a candidate unless 
he had studied three or four years, they might disregard such 
order without any breach of the deference or submission due to 
our highest judicatory. The Bible enjoins and our standards 
prescribe, that those whom Christ receives as his disciples, the. 
church should receive to her fellowship. All those who, pos- 
sessing competent knowledge, make a credible profession of 
repentance toward God and faith in our, Lord Jesus, every one 
admits the church is bound to receive to her communion. She 
has no more right to alter the terms of admission into the 
church, than she has to alter the conditions of admission into 
heaven. The assumption would be as arrogant and intolerable 
in the one case as in the other. If the Assembly therefore 
should make it a condition of Christian communion, or 
church-fellowship, that a man should or should not sing 
Watts’s hymns; or that he should take a pledge of total absti- 
nence from wine and all other intoxicating liquors; or profess 
abolitionism, or advocate the divine right of slavery, all such 
orders, acts, or resolutions, would be cobwebs which any people 
who had the Spirit of the Lord (who is a spirit of liberty), in 
them, would brush away in a moment. In like manner the 
Bible prescribes the qualifications for the ministry and the evi- 
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dences of a Divine call to the same office. And our Constitu- 
tion states the conditions on which men may be admitted to the 
exercise of that office in our church. The General Assembly 
cannot add to, or detract from those conditions. If a candi- 
date for ordination, or an applicant for admission to one of our 
presbyteries complies with the terms prescribed; if he has the 
requisite knowledge and gifts, and sincerely adopts our stand- 
ards of doctrine and order, the presbytery may ordain or 
receive him in opposition to any further prescriptions of the 
Assembly. The Assembly for prudential reasons may enjoin 
on the presbyteries to exercise due care in the reception of 
members, in order to have evidence satisfactory to themselves 
and to the other presbyteries, that the applicant really is 
what he professes to be. The rule requiring an examination 
of ministers from other presbyteries, and that prescribing six 
months probation of those coming to us from abroad, are not 
rules altering the conditions of membership, and therefore have 
almost universally been recognized as obligatory and wise. 
But if the Assembly should assume the prerogative of altering 
the terms of ministerial communion in our church, it would be an 
arrogation of a power which does not belong to it. If it were 
to order the presbyteries to receive no man who was a demo- 
erat, or a federalist, or a disciple of Webster or of Hayne; or 
an abolitionist, or a free-soiler, it would evidently be of no 
binding force. Neither can the Assembly make agreement with 
any of its own deliverances a term of ministerial fellowship. If 
one Assembly can do it, another may. - If the Assembly of 
1864 or 1865 could do it, the Assemblies of 1835 and 1836, 
with their New-school majorities, had the same right. And if 
the Assembly can make one of its deliverances a term of 
membership, she may make another, or all of them. If she 
may require subscription to the paper adopted in 1865, she 
may demand acquiescence in that of 1845. The abolitionist 
receives the one, and spurns the other. He is in favour of 
enforcing the one, and of trampling on the other. This will 
not do. The church will not consent to be thus driven from 
post to pillar; required to adopt first one creed and then an- 
other, with the varying majorities in our General Assemblies. 
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We are bound, as to this matter, by the word of God,’ and the 
Constitution of the church, and nothing else. 

The limitations above mentioned of the power of our church 
courts are all self-evidently just, and are all universally admitted 
in theory; and, what is more, they are all universally acted 
upon by all parties, whenever the Assembly happens to be 
against them. It is only when that body is on their side that 
any party desires to enforce its action as arule of faith and 
practice upon others. ‘The legitimate authority of the Assem- 
bly is left, by our doctrine, undisturbed. That body has space 
and verge enough in which to act. Its judicial decisions are 
admitted to be final. They must be submitted to whether they 
are deemed wise or unwise. ‘Their recommendations are always 
to be received with the respect and deference due to the highest 
court of our church. Their deliverances with regard to matters 
of faith and morals are to be accepted and followed whenever, 
as our Confession says, consonant to the word of God. And 
all its acts and orders are to be respected and obeyed, within 
the legitimate sphere of its action and the limits of the Consti- 
tution. More than this cannot be conceded by any intelligent 
and sincere Presbyterian, or by any true Protestant. 

VI. There is one other subject on which we feel constrained 
to say a word in explanation and vindication of the course of 
this Review. It is the union of the churches. On this point 
we have uniformly taught: 

1. That Christ commands his people to be one. That this 
command refers not only to unity of faith and love, but also to 
ministerial and Christian fellowship, and still further, to organic 
external union. 

2. As to this last mentioned particular, it is necessarily in a 
measure limited by geographical position and political relations. 
The same kind of external union cannot well exist between the 
Christians in Hurope and Asia, as between those who dwell in 
the same province or kingdom. And further, external union is 
either impracticable or undesirable where conscientious differ- 
ences exist, which would necessarily prevent harmonious action. 

3. It is the duty of all those who agree in matters of faith 
and order, and are so situated that they may act together, to 
be united in one organic body. As all Presbyterians unite in 
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adopting the same standards of doctrine and discipline, it is 
their duty thus to unite, provided they concur as to the sense 
in which the doctrinal standard is to be adopted, and are sin- 
cere in their purpose to adhere to the form of government and 
discipline prescribed in our book. In the application of this 
principle, we hold that no difference should be made between 
one class of Presbyterians and another; between the United 
Presbyterians, or Associate, or Reformed, or the New-school at 
the North, or the Old-school at the South. AIl who are willing 
to unite with us on the terms of cordial adoption of our stand- 
ards of doctrine and order we are bound to welcome with the 
right-hand of fellowship. 

4, There are reasons which render this union of Presbyterians, 
Hast and West, North and South, specially imperative at the 
present day. In the first place, other bodies of Christians, 
specially the Romanists and the Episcopalians, are not only 
rapidly and greatly increasing in numbers, but also in com- 
pactness. The Romanists are a unit in all matters concerning 
religion, and so generally act together in political affairs, that 
their power in the country is becoming a matter of great and 
general alarm. The Episcopalians, from the nature of their 
organization, are a more compact body in themselves than we 
are; and from the external character of their bond of union 
(Episcopacy rather than doctrine), less likely to be broken. 
These two churches bid fair to be the only two national 
churches in the land. The Methodists have a church South, 
and a church North; so have the Baptists; so had the Episco- 
palians during the war, but the reunion of the two bodies has 
already begun, and is sure to be speedily consummated. Shall 
we remain divided? Must we forfeit our national character? 
At the formation of our General Assembly it was in fact as 
well as in name, the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. Must this name be 
dropped, or become a delusion? It is plain that we shall lose 
our prestige, our power for good, our relative standing among 
the great ecclesiastical bodies of the country, unless we can 
become, what our legal designation implies, the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States. We shall soon sink into the 
comparative insignificance of a provincial, or sectional body. 
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‘ Were this a mere matter of church pride, it would not be 
unworthy of consideration. But it concerns all our highest 
interests, and the fulfilling our mission on earth. We shall be 
held to an account at the bar of God if we carelessly or 
wickedly throw away so great a talent as national unity. If 
this be done to gratify any miserable jealousies, or to accom- 
plish any unworthy ends, we can hardly escape condemnation. 
This remark applies to Presbyterians of the South as well as 
to those of the North. If reunion be prevented merely by 
alienation of feeling, it will be a poor excuse in the day of 
judgment that they refused fellowship with their brethren 
because they hated them. 

In the second place, considerations of patriotism are as 
urgent as those drawn from the interests of the church. The 
' great aim of the national government, and the great desire of 
all good citizens, is the reconstruction of the Union. We hear 
on every side the utterance of the self-evident truth, that 
‘conciliation is essential to reconstruction.’’ The reunion of 
the Northern and Southern churches is almost indispensable to 
this conciliation. The separation began with the churches. 
It cannot well be healed without them. If all the great 
denominations, Methodist, Baptist, Hpiscopal, and Presbyterian, 
should cordially unite their dissevered communions, the political 
breach would ipso facto be built up. The great mass of the 
people North and South are included in these denominations, 
and if they come together in church-fellowship as before the war, 
we shall again be one people in heart as well as in political asso- 
ciation. This isso plain and so important that it has not escaped 
the attention of the secular press. The Mew York Times, the 
most influential Republican paper in the country, the great 
advocate of the war, and staunch supporter of the government, 
has several times adverted to this subject, and uttered words of 
great weight and wisdom. In its issue for September 29, 
1865, it says the action of the Assemblies of Presbyterians and 
Convention of the Congregationalists months ago was not con- 
ciliatory. or this it apologizes, but urges the duty of a 
different course for the present and future. It commends in 
strong terms the amicable spirit of the late Episcopal Conven- 
tion in New York, and says: “In the public judgment it will 
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go hard with any denomination of Christians in this land—we 
care not who or what they may be—that shall so act, or so 
refuse to act, as to keep up sectional alienation. It is an 
insult to Christianity to claim that there is anything in its 
duties that requires a continuance of this strife. We can 
understand how the mere politician, who is accustomed to look 
with jaundiced eye, can imagine considerations which forbid 
- conciliation with the South. We cannot imagine how a states- 
man who has the vision to take in closely and broadly the 
necessities of the country, can.fail to do his utmost to bring 
harmony. Infinitely less can we conceive how any body of 
men acting in the name of that religion whose distinctive vital 
principle is love, and one of whose cardinal duties is forgive- 
ness, should refuse to lend their aid to the healing of the 
wounds and the assuaging of the heart-burnings left by the | 
conflict which saved the republic.” 

In another paper (September 12), in an editorial under the 
caption, “‘Must there be confession before conciliation?” it 
asks, ‘“‘Why keep up anger about what has exhaled into an 
airy nothing? This is not worthy of our manhood. It is be- 
neath us, after winning such a triumph and receiving such a 
submission, to say that we will not give our hand until we have 
an open expression of penitence. The Southern cup of humili- 
ation is bitter enough without our adding to it any such worm- 
wood. It should content us that we have for ever established 
the true principles of our government, beyond all possibility of 
future assault. That should be the all-sufficient reward of the 
war, the full satisfaction of our hearts. If there be a pride in 
the Southern soul that clings to the shadow of the theory of 
secession, it will soon yield to the benign influences of our 
government, unless the Northern people embitter and repel it 
by their intolerance. We have only to do our part generously, 
as well as loyally, to wean the Southern people from all their 
old delusions, and to bring on a day when they will be of one 
mind with us in respect to the utter falsity of the ‘right of 
secession,’ as they now are in respect to the utter impossibility 
of secession itself.” 

It is easy to say: If treason is a crime, those who have been 
guilty of treason should confess and repent. This is the prin- 
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ciple on which the action of the last General Assembly is 
founded, which action enjoins upon presbyteries and sessions 
not to receive into fellowship any minister or church member 
who took part in the late rebellion, until he had confessed his 
sin in so doing. We do not know that we have anything to say 
in reference to this subject beyond what was said in our last 
number. We admit that rebellion without just cause is a great 
crime. We admit that there was no just cause forthe rebellion , 
of the Southern states against the National Government. We 
admit further that the leaders and authors of that rebellion 
committed a great crime against God, as well as against their 
country, but we deny that all who took part in that rebellion 
were guilty of an offence which should debar them from minis- 
terial or Christian communion. 1. This is plain to every man’s 
conscience and common sense, whether he is able to see how it 
is or not. We do not believe that there is a man living, who 
really believes that all the Southern Christians who favoured 
the Southern cause thereby forfeited his right to be regarded as 
a child of God. We all know men in this predicament in whose 
Christian character we have perfect confidence. 2. It is also 
plain that rebellion is a political, as distinguished from a moral 
offence, %.¢., an offence which is in its nature, and therefore 
under all circumstances wrong. Rebellion is right or wrong 
according to circumstances, and according to the motives by 
which men are led to engage init. It can never be right to 
commit murder, to blaspheme God, or to hate our brethren. 
But we all admit that rebellion may sometimes be a duty; and 
at other times, a matter of indifference. That is, there are 
cases in which participation in an unjust rebellion is not a sin 
in the sight of God, much less an offence for which church 
courts can justly take cognizance. This, as we before remarked, 
is universally admitted. ‘Taking the side of the Stuarts in 
England was not in all cases a sin, and in no case perhaps a 
proper ground for church censure. The same may be said with 
regard to siding with the mother country in our revolutionary 
war. Why then should not a principle universally recognized 
in other cases be applied to the present rebellion? If it be not 
a sin against God, or an ecclesiastical offence to believe in the 
right of secession, why should every man at the South who be- 
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lieved in that doctrine, and felt bound in conscience to act upon 
it, be cast out as unholy, and be to us as a heathen man and a 
publican? Is there no Pharisaic self-righteousness in this? 
8. It is also evidently a false principle that every man who 
takes part in an unjust or sinful war is in such a sense sinful 
that he should be shut out from the church. Perhaps nine- 
tenths of the Christians at the North believed that the acquisi- 
_ tion of Texas was made in the interests of slavery; that the 
annexation of that country was consummated in any unconsti- 
tutional manner; that the war with Mexico, consequent thereon, 
was brought about by the unrighteous measures of our govern- 
ment, and therefore involved great national guilt. No one 
however ever dreamed of requiring all those who took part in 
that war, or sympathized with the national cause, rejoicing in 
the success of our arms, and mourning over our discomfitures, 
to make confession of their sins as a condition of church-fellow- 
ship. Every Old-school man also believes that the disruption 
of our church in 1837 and ’88 was a great sin, but no one re- 
quires profession of repentance for that sin as a condition of 
the reception of those who joined in the schism. Thousands of 
people at the North sympathized with the South, and in many 
ways gave aid and comfort to the rebels. No one calls for 
arraigning them before our church courts. It is plain that a 
principle which cannot be carried out is false; and that those 
who are strenuous in enforcing it in one case, while they refuse 
to enforce it another, are either mentally bewildered or in- 
sincere. 

This paper, as we expected, has not turned out to be a 
recantation of our former opinions, nor even an apology for 
them. As we have been widely and severely censured, we 
thought it due to higher interests than those merely personal, 
to give a brief statement of the course which this Review has 
actually taken since the commencement of the war. Those 
who feel called upon to censure, may now at least know what 
it is they condemn, and not needlessly incur the sin of bearing 
false witness. We have from the beginning denied the right of 
secession; we have maintained that the rebellion was without 
any adequate provocation; that it was obligatory on. the na- 
tional government to employ all its resources for its suppres- 
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sion; that the war to that end was a righteous war; that it was 
the duty of all citizens to sustain and support the government 
in this national struggle to the utmost of their ability; that as 
slavery was the cause of the rebellion, and as the South con- 
stantly refused to accept any reasonable terms of accommoda- 
tion, the President was right in emancipating all the slaves 
Within our military lines, and that the government is right in 
demanding the entire and final abolition of slavery through the 
country. As to the union of churches, we have maintained 
that all Presbyterians should be joined in one body, New- 
school and Old-school, Presbyterians of the North and of the 
South, provided they agree in adopting and carrying out our 
constitutional standards of doctrine and order; that no other 
conditions of union should be demanded of any party, and that 
the Assembly has no right to enforce any other. 

It has been intimated in some quarters, with small indica- 
tions of sorrow, that in pursuing the cause above indicated this 
Review has lost the support of the loyal states. We learn 
from the publisher that this is a mistake. The list of sub- 
scribers in those states is as large now as it was before the 
war. It is in the seceding states the falling off has occurred. 
We lost three hundred subscribers at one blow when hostilities 
commenced. The war caused the price of paper to rise three- 
fold, while all other expenses were proportionally increased. 
Other journals suffered in the same way. Some were’ sus- 
pended, others reduced their size, and others raised their 
price, while all called loudly for help. We have made no such 
call. Some kind friends, without our knowledge, brought the 
matter before the last Assembly, but the Editor has not lifted 
a finger to secure patronage for the Review. To him its dis- 
continuance would be a great relief. He has carried it as a 
ball-and-chain for forty years, with scarcely any other compen- 
gation than the high privilege and honour of making it an 
organ for upholding sound Presbyterianism, the cause of the 
country, and the honour of our common Redeemer. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


The Prophecies of Isaiah, translated and explained by Joseph Addison 
Alexander, D.D., Professor in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, 
New Jersey. 2 vols. 8vo. Pp. 492 and 482. 


We are delighted to see this reprint of the unabridged edi- 
tion of this standard Commentary. It will be welcomed by 
Biblical students in both hemispheres, wherever American 
scholarship and evangelical sentiments are appreciated. It is 
the lamented author’s masterpiece, and affords abundant proof 
of the thoroughness with which his investigations were pursued 
and the broad basis of careful study upon which his opinions 
rested, even when the process by which they were reached is 
not so fully laid bare. Many of his friends have regretted 
that he suffered the plan of his later commentaries to be more 
restricted for the subordinate advantage of writing for a wider 
public. 

It is unnecessary to characterize at length a work which has 
been so long before the theological public, and respecting 
which the judgment of competent critics has been so uniform. 
Although written with prodigious rapidity, each of the original 
volumes being produced in a single summer vacation, the mate- 
rials had been collected long. before, and their reduction into 
shape was facilitated by years of familiarity with the whole 
ground, not only in his private studies but as an instructor. 
The history of opinions not obtained easily and dubiously at 
second hand, but drawn from original sources, is given with 
remarkable completeness as well as precision throughout, and 
at the same time with wonderful condensation and clearness. 
His uncompromising zeal for the Divine origin of the Scrip- 
tures and for evangelical orthodoxy, shows itself in effective 
and unsparing blows dealt out to the modern unbelieving criti- 
cism. Now with quiet humour, and now in a tone of withering 
sarcasm, but always with the skill of a master, he disposes of 
its arguments, shows up its methods, demolishes its results, and 
pits its boasted champions against each other. But with all 
this is joied the greatest candour and liberality of views; 
entire frankness in confessing difficulties where they exist, 
considering it “his duty to record the failure as well as the 
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success of exegetical attempts, and to avoid the presumption of 
knowing everything, as weil as the disgrace of knowing no- 
thing;’’ and, at the same time, a readiness to receive without 
prejudice every suggestion of real value from whatever quarter 
it might come. His manly and vigorous style, with the flu- 
ency and perfect lucidity by which it is characterized, is 
refreshing to read; while his ready and extensive command of 
English, with his quick perception of various shades of mean- 
ing, eminently adapted him for the work both of a commentator 
and translator. In all his commentaries he lays great stress 
upon the value of an exact translation; and one of his ruling 
desires was that English readers might, as far as possible, be 
furnished with such facilities as would put them upon a par in 
their study of God’s word with those who have access to the 
originals. And with this view one of his numerous unfinished, 
perhaps even uncommenced projects, was an edition of the 
English Bible, in which the common version should not be 
superseded but supplemented. 

After the original editions, both native and foreign, of this 
Commentary were exhausted, Dr. Alexander was frequently 
urged by his friends and his publisher to prepare another edi- 
tion, or to allow the first to be reprinted without change. He 
could never be induced, however, to give his consent to its re- 
appearance without including in it a survey of all that had 
appeared upon Isaiah since its original publication; and this, 
in the multitude of other, more pressing labours, he never found 
time to prepare and incorporate. Nothing even was done in 
the way of gathering materials for a new edition. Only a few 
pencilled notes were found in the margin of his private copy, 
which were mostly, however, mere corrections of typographical 
errors. ‘These were forwarded to the editor and by him intro- 
duced into the present edition. 

We miss in these volumes the broad margin, the leaded 
lines, and the stately appearance of the original publication. 
The pages are far more compact, and the bulk of the work 
correspondingly reduced. With a view of equalizing the vol- 
umes a change has been introduced, which, though it has the 
appearance of being merely a formal alteration, we neverthe- 
less regret. The distinction between the earlier and’ the later 
prophecies, which enters so deeply into the structure of the 
book of Isaiah, and which Dr. Alexander had emphasized by 
devoting to each a separate volume, is here obliterated by 
breaking off the first volume at the close of the thirty-first 
chapter and including the whole of the remainder in the second 
volume. This is of the less consequence, however, as the 
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introductions are preserved in their original form and placed 
together at the beginning of the work. 

The reprint appears to be faithfully and accurately executed. 
It is accompanied by an appropriate and appreciative preface 
from the pen of the foreign editor, Dr. Eadie, to whom, as 
well as to the enterprising publishers in Edinburgh and New 
York, a debt of gratitude is due for giving anew to the public 
this standard work, which may well be reckoned indispensable 
to critical students of the word of God. 


American Slavery as viewed and acted on in the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States of America; compiled for the Board of Publication by 
the Rev. A. T. McGill, D. D., Stated Clerk of the General Assembly, 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

The church andthe public are much indebted to Dr. McGill 
for making the various deliverances of our church, touching 
slavery, accessible to all. This publication meets a great 
public want, and is most opportune. 


Englisch-Deutsches und Deutsch-Englishes Wirterbuch, dc., &c. ; von Chris- 
toph F. Grieb, und ein Anhange enthaltend: Hine Geschichte der 
Englischen Sprache, &c., &¢., von J. C. Oelschliiger. Vierte Amer. 
Stereotyp. Ausgabe in Zwei Biinden. Philadelphia und Leipzig: 
Verlag von Sehiifer und Koradi. 1866. 

Grieb’s English and German, and German and English 
Dictionary has been long and favourably known. With all the 
supplements and appliances furnished by Profesor Oelschliger 
it has been very widely circulated in this country and proved 
specially suited to the wants of our German population. The 
present edition is published in numbers of 80 pages each, at 
25 cents a number, making the price of the whole work of two 
thousand five hundred pages only eight dollars. We are glad 
to see that the Messrs. Schafer and Koradi are exhibiting 
such sustained enterprise in their important part of the book 
business. 


Systematische Theologie einheitlich behandelt; von William F. Warren, 
Doctor und Professor der Theologie. Hrste Lieferung. Allgemeine 
Hinleitung. Bremen: Verlag der Tractathausses. Cincinnati: Poe 
und Hitchcock. 

This is we believe the first work of its kind, a scientific and 
- comprehensive exhibition and defence of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist theology in the German language. The demand for such 

a work is evidence of the growth of Methodism in Germany 

and among the Germans in America. The author, whether an 

Englishman by birth or descent, as his name would indicate, 

is connected with the Mission Institute in Bremen, and has 

been long enough in Germany to enjoy the benefit of German 
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culture. The work before us is projected on a thorough and 
scientific plan, and in this introductory portion, gives clear 
evidence of intellectual ability, and of great research.. We . 
shall look forward to the completion of this undertaking with 
much interest. Dr. Warren intends to make his work not only 
a system of doctrines but also.of morals. Practical Theology 
being the exhibition of the practical consequences of the truths 
of Christianity on the heart and life, includes in it all the 
duties resulting from our relation to God and Christ. 


Companion Poets for the People. Ulustrated. National Lyrics. By John 
G. Whittier. Ticknor and Fields, Publishers. Boston: 1865. 


Companion Poets for the People. Illustrated. Lyrics of Life. By Robert 

Browning. Ticknor and Fields, Publishers. Boston: 1865. 

Several volumes or parts of this selection of popular poems 
in a form adapted to general circulation have already been 
published by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. We heartily com- 
mend this enterprise. Few means of refining and elevating 
the public mind are more effectual than popular poetry 
addressed to the affections and to the nobler sentiments of the 
human heart. 


Life of Marcus Tullius Cicero. By William Forsyth, M. A., Q.C., author 
of ‘“ Hortensius,” “‘ Napoleon at St. Helena and Sir Hudson Lowe,” 
“History of Trial by Jury,” etc,, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In two volumes. New York: Charles Scribner & Com- 
pany, 1865. 

On looking at these volumes, within and without, we are 
again impressed with the superb manner in which the publishers 
have done their part. On examining their contents, we find 
them worthy of such a costume. ‘This life of the great Roman 
orator, statesman, philosopher, supplies two desiderata. First, 
it is written with the aid of all the light which modern in- 
vestigators have thrown upon Roman history. This gives a 
new aspect and meaning to all the great historical events and 
characters of ancient Rome. Next, it exhibits Cicero not ex- 
clusively or mainly in a public capacity, but in the whole course 
of his private life. It shows him not only as an orator, states- 
man, and philosopher, but as a man. As such, it is deeply 
instructive and interesting, not only to the students of ancient — 
language and history, but to all who admire human greatness, 
and delight to study its characteristic manifestations. We are 
confident that this new biography of one of the greatest of men, 
who, though a heathen,‘discoursed on some of the highest ques- 
tions of morality and religion with amazing beauty and force, 
will be welcome to all who love classic grace and elegant letters. 
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The Privilege of the Writ of Habeas Corpus under the Constitution. Phila- 
delphia: (Third Part.) Sherman & Co., Printers, 1865. 


The previous articles, of which this is a continuation, have 
not fallen under our notice. That the venerable Horace 
Binney, who has few peers, and scarcely a superior among 
American jurists, is the author of this contribution to the dis- 
cussion of this questio vexata, among the problems forced 
upon us by the abnormities of the late rebellion, will ensure for 
it a respectful attention. So far as we can judge from a cursory 
inspection, this dissertation exhibits: 1. Strong reprobation of 
the rebellion, its authors and abettors. 2. A conclusive argu- 
ment to prove that the Constitution authorizes the President to 
suspend the writ of Habeas Corpus in case of invasion or do- 
mestic insurrection. 8. Some question whether the recent 
legislation of Congress, on this subject, has not gone too far in 
confounding the civil and military functions of the government, 
an event which we think quite as likely, in the terrible ano- 
malous contest we have passed through, as that the lightning 
which purifies and vitalizes the murky atmosphere should here 
and there strike a house or a man. 


Hallowed Songs. A Collection of Hymns and Tunes, both old and new, 
designed for Prayer and Social Meetings, Revivals, Family Worship, and 
Sabbath Schools. By Theo. HE. Perkins, Philip Phillips, and Sylvester 
Main. New York: Carlton & Porter, 1865. 


The service of song in public worship, after passing through 
various styles or modes, under precentor, choir, quartette, 
artistic instrumentation from the violin to the organ, is at 
length rapidly settling towards congregational singing, with 
whatever help leaders, organs, and choirs can afford it. 
Among these helps which are now coming into use in all 
branches of the church, are Selections of Hymns, with their 
appropriate tunes on the same or the opposite page. Thus, in 
looking at the hymn, the notes of the tune are also before the 
eye. When these tunes are judiciously selected, chiefly com- 
posed of those which have become standard and familiar, and the 
books containing them are in the possession of all the congre- 
gation, such books greatly facilitate congregational singing. 
This volume, designed for especial use among our Methodist 
brethren, is skilfully adapted to its purpose, and, indeed, for 
use in religious meetings of every kind. We are glad that our 
own Board of Publication has published a similar work, com- 
posed of selections from our Book of Psalmody. Why, in 
either of these, a tune so admirably adapted to congregational 
singing as Christmas, should have been left out, we do not 
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understand. We hope that in the preparation of our proposed 
new Hymn Book, reference will be had to the necessity of a 
combined Hymn and Tune-book. 


Our Country: Tis trials and its Triumph. A series of Discourses suggested 
_ by the varying events of the war for the Union. By George Peck, D. D. 
New York: Carlton & Porter. 1865. 


Here are fifteen discourses called forth by the first outbreak, ° 
and the subsequent phases and alternations of the war, till it 
was just on the verge of a triumphant termination. In regard 
to all matters implicated with the war, persons and things, civil 
and military, moral and religious, Dr. Peck utters no ‘“ uncer- 
tain sound.’’ He not only denounces slavery, and rebellion in 
the interest of slavery, in a manner which reflects the nearly 
unanimous sentiment of the Methodist Church, but he is quite 
unsparing of anti-administration politics and politicians. One 
of his sermons is entitled “‘the Secession Devil; another, 
“Harder Blows and more of them.” He is altogether out- 
spoken, vigorous, pithy, albeit, at times, somewhat blunt and 
rough. While we would not be responsible for all his language, 
we read with interest his earnest appeals in behalf of his coun- 
try, of freedom, and religion, and do not doubt that, notwith- 
standing occasional extravagance, they will do good service to 
the high cause they advocate. 


Christianity and Statesmanship, with kindred Fopics. By William Hague, 
D. D. A New, Revised, Enlarged, and Improved Edition. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln, 1865. 

The title of this book affords no clue to its contents. It is a 
collection of some dozen discourses on a great variety of sub- 
jects, or on Christianity as related to various things. This 
connection of Christianity with the topics diseussed is the only 
thread of unity which we discover in the volume. We had 
hoped to find a thorough discussion of the topic indicated by 
the title. As this could hardly be possible in a collection of 
discourses and addresses delivered at distant intervals and on 
various occasions, it only remains to inquire in regard to the 
general merit of these separate productions. They are evi- 
dently the fruit of culture, taste, and study. ‘They are highly 
finished. They have some eloquent passages. They were 
doubtless heard with great interest when originally delivered. 
But we do not find that analytic insight, and that logical and 
exhaustive unfolding of subjects which assists us to a better 
understanding of them. The most elaborate discussion in the 
book respects American slavery, of which, it is needless to say, 
Dr. Hague is the eloquent and unsparing antagonist. 
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Household Poems. By Henry W. Longfellow. With Illustrations by John 
ee Birket Foster, and John Absolon. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 
This is the first of a series of volumes begun -by Ticknor & 

Fields to answer an almost universal demand for cheap litera- 

ture of a high order. The plan of the series is to present the 

choicest and most deservedly popular poems of the best poets 

‘in a tasteful and elegant style, and at the same time at a price 

so low as to bring the series within the reach of every house- 

hold. The present volume contains all Mr. Longfellow’s 
shorter poems of a domestic nature, with illustrations by leading 

English artists. The next volume, “Songs for all Seasons,” 

will contain the exquisite lyrics and songs which are scattered 

through the pages of Tennyson. It is unnecessary for us here to 
characterize the works of such authors. We can only say that 
we wish the publishers all success in so laudable an enterprise. 


Christ’s Second Coming ; Is it Pre- Millennial or Post-Millennial? (The gteat 
Question of the Day), Scripturally, Historically, and Philosophically 
considered. With a Reply to Professor Shedd on “ Eschatology,” or 
the Millenarianism or Chiliasm of the Ancient Medieval and Modern 
Church. Also, Remarks on an Article written upon the same subject, 
by Rev. H. F. Hatfield, D. D. By Rev. Richard Cunningham Shimeall, 
Member of the Presbytery of New York, Author of our Bible Chro- 
nology, Historic and Prophetic, Demonstrated; an Illuminated Scrip- 
tural Chart of Historical Chronology, Geography, and Genealogy; a 
Chart of Universal Ecclesiastical History; Watts’ Scripture History 
Enlarged; End of Prelacy; a Treatise on Prayer, etc. New York: 
Published for the Author, by John F. Trow and Richard Brinkerhoff. 
For sale at all the Bookstores. 1865. 

This complete title-page leaves little to be done in. a short 
notice in order to point out the general contents and character 
of the work. The zeal and industry of the author, in the body 
of the volume, appear to have been quite commensurate with 
what he has displayed in the first leaf. Ifthe strength and 
relevancy of statement were in due proportion, it would make 
a strong impression. We suspect that greater force of pre- 
sentation will be requisite to produce any decided change in 
the convictions of the Christian public in the premises. 

The Spencers; or, Chronicles of a Country Life. Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. Pp. 396. 

“The object of this book is to show, in some degree, what 
good may be done in an unpretending way by persons of ordi- 
nary talent in the common course of every-day life, and in 
natural connection with it, to win souls to Christ.’’ That it has 
met with the approval of the Board of Publication and the 


London Tract Society is a sufficient recommendation for the 
book. 
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An Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, and of the Prin- 
cipal Philosophical Questions discussed in his Writings. By John 
Stuart Mill, In two volumes. Boston: William V. Spencer, 1865. 


The Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton has here been sub- 
jected to a searching and crucial examination, by an adversary 
who is a fair match for him, not only as a general thinker, but 
especially in the department of Logic and Metaphysics. He 
has, withal, the advantage of Sir William in the clearness and 
compactness of his style; in making himself easily intelligible 
to all competent readers; and in the general logical consistency 
and systematic coherence of his views; while he does not lumber 
his discussions with huge masses of learning, which, if not alien 
from his topic, no way help to elucidate it. Hamilton’s 
writings have been constantly receiving friendly and adverse 
criticism, upon detached portions, and single topics treated in 
them, from the time of their first publication. But they are 
now elaborately and thoroughly reviewed by one of the first 
thinkers of the age. Whatever of his theories and principles 
survives the ordeal of that adverse public criticism, which has 
at length culminated in these two volumes, may doubtless be 
presumed to be the pure gold of truth, coming out of the 
crucible seven times purified. The residue must pass for dross. 
And it must be confessed, that most of what was novel and 
peculiar in the opinions and speculations of that mighty man, 
facile princeps among British, and the peer of the foremost 
continental philosophers of his day, will not survive the test of 
adequate and candid investigation. 

One thing which must weaken the authority of Hamilton 
for ever, is the glaring inconsistency and self-contradiction 
which Mill proves upon him in reference to the great major- 
ity of subjects he discussed. The cases are so numerous that 
we cannot stop to cite them. Maxy of them we had previously 
noticed ourselves. A striking instance is when he overthrows 
that most valuable part of his own writings on External 
Perception, in which he so ably proves that we have a real 
knowledge of the real qualities of externals, by his doctrine 
of the Relativity of knowledge. According to this, we know 
no objects, and no qualities of any objects, truly and certainly, 
as they are in themselves. This undermines all certain know- 
ledge, whether of externals or internals, and really inaugurates 
blank scepticism. 

The exposure of these contradictions, on a scale so extensive 
as we find in these volumes, especially in connection with the 
overweening dogmatism and contemptuous denunciations of 
adversaries on the very points in which he thus contradicts 
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himself, must greatly impair, if it do not for ever destroy his 
philosophic authority. 

Of course, Mr. Mill makes havoc with Hamilton’s doctrine 
of the impossibility of all knowledge of the Unconditioned, the 
Absolute, the Infinite, and First Cause; and likewise of Mun- 
sel’s application of it to religion. This work has indeed been 
done effectually by others. Necessity was laid upon those set 
for the defence of the gospel. or, if it is impossible to know 
the Infinite, it is impossible to know God. This makes an 
end of all religion. Mr. Munsel essayed to parry all attacks 
upon religion, by a principle which renders religion itself 
impossible. 

Mr. Mill is no less destructive with Hamilton’s doctrine of 
Causality, although in this he has been also anticipated by 
others. And no wonder. For it really gives us evolution 
instead of creation, which comes to Pantheism, in place of a 
Personal God. 

He also assails unsparingly all Sir William’s peculiar logical 
doctrines—not always with equal success. We think there is. 
deep truth in the conception of Pure Logic, as the science of 
the necessary forms and laws of thought, maintained by Hamil- 
ton. This does not hinder its application to the discovery of 
truth, and so becoming an art, according to Mr. Mill’s idea, 
any more than Geometry being a Formal Science prevents its 
use in Architecture, Engineering, and Surveying. We think 
that, in a large degree, Hamilton’s and Mill’s conception of 
Logic are not so much contradictory as complementary of each 
other. 

But while Mr. Mill sweeps away the errors of Hamilton, 
while, like Hamilton, he does great service by the exposure of 
many baseless theories, he is himself eminently a Destructive. 
He gives his adhesion to many of the worst opinions of Hume, 
Bentham, and Compte.. He stoutly maintains that all our 
knowledge is relative, in such a sense that we have no know- 
ledge of things in themselves, but only “‘of the impressions 
which they produce in our consciousness.’’ He reduces matter 
and mind to mere possibilities of sensation! He says: ‘‘ Matter 
then, may be defined a Permanent Possibility of Sensation. If 
I am asked whether I believe in matter, I ask whether. the 
‘questioner accepts this definition of it. If he does, I believe in 
matter: and so do all Berkeleians. In any other sense than 
this, I do not.”’ Vol. I, p. 248. “The Permanent Possibility 
of feeling, which forms my notion of Myself,” &c., &c. P. 253. 
‘“‘ The logical process loses none of its legitimacy on the suppo- 
sition that neither Mind nor Matter is anything but a permanent 
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possibility of feeling.” P. 257. “It is precisely as easy to 
conceive, that a succession of feelings, a thread of conscious- 
ness, may be prolonged to eternity, as that a spiritual substance 
for ever continues to exist.” P. 259. The truth is, that Mr. 
Mill’s philosophy ultimately resolves all Being into Sensation 
or Feeling. But can there be feeling, unless something feels? 
What then feels? Aye, echo answers, what! This philosophy 
might seem to be Idealism. But it is quite as’ much Material- 
ism. Tor it identifies Mind and Matter as mere ‘‘ Possibilities 
of sensation.’’ And since it ultimately reduces all mental 
activities to sensation, and all matter to sensation, it may 
be called a Sensuous or Materialistic Idealism, or Idealistic 
Materialism. 

Much may be gathered from the writings of both these 
mighty men, to instruct and profit, especially in the exposure 
of unsound opinions. Both teach many destructive opinions. 
But there is a great difference in the animus of the two, as 
regards religion and Christianity. Hamilton was the ardent 
supporter of both, and sought to defend even when he used 
weapons unwittingly, which were fatal to Faith. Mill shows 
clearly enough that he regards the ‘‘ theological’? method as 
belonging only to the infantile and rudimentary stage of the 
human intellect. This is atheism. 

With a broad difference, there is a strong analogy between 
Hamilton and Coleridge. Both drank at the fountains of 
modern German philosophy. Both sought to correct what 
seemed bad, and to adopt and propagate what seemed good, of 
this philosophy, among the English-speaking nations. Both 
had the marvellous power of genius to arouse the attention of 
mankind, by the brilliant exhibition of novel views, and by in- 
vesting familiar truth with all the freshness and fascination of 
novelty. Both flashed upon the younger philosophic students 
and thinkers of their day, manifold truths before neglected or 
ignored, with a light and power which enchanted them, and led 
them for a while to accept all the deliverances of these new 
masters as oracular. Both wrote little but fragments, and 
seldom completed any discussion of more than single branches 
of any subject. Both were not only fragmentary, but often 
inconsistent and contradictory. Both, at length, attracted not 
only admiration, but criticism, which destroyed their oracular 
authority, by convicting them of flagrant errors and incon- 
sistencies: proving, that except as regards force and brilliancy 
of presentation, their ‘“‘new things are not true, and their true 
things not new;’’ in short, that they were at once dangerous 
masters, and most profitable to be mastered. 
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The Intuitions of the Mind Inductively Investigated. By the Rev. James 
MecCosh, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in Queen’s College, 
Belfast. New and Revised Edition. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers, 1865. 


When the original edition of this work appeared, we cha- 
racterized in terms of strong commendation, such as we rarely 
bestow on any work, and pointed out at some length its dis- 
tinctive merits.* Those who wish to know more fully the 
grounds of the high estimate we put upon it, we must refer to 
this original notice of it. We will just say here, that, in re- 
gard to nearly all the greatest issues between Mill and Hamil- 
ton, indeed, all the great issues raised by either of these 
eminent authors, or their respective philosophical schools; and 
in regard to nearly every great issue raised between the philoso- 
phic scepticism and the Christian philosophy of our day, Dr. 
McCosh quite generally takes the right side. He sheds im- 
portant light upon them, and contributes much to the elucidation 
and defence of metaphysical truth, especially at its points of 
contact and conciliation with Christianity. Defects in style 
and matter, indeed, it were easy to point out. But, notwith- 
standing, the work is eminently sound, healthy, and judicious 
in its tone. It is the only considerable metaphysical work in 
which the great living philosophical questions raised by the 
philosophical destructives of our day, against the fundamentals 
of the Christian Faith, are grasped in their true import and 
bearings, and adjusted, alike in conformity to the demands of 
a genuine philosophy, and a pure Christian faith. 

We welcome the present edition, both because the first has 
been long out of print, and various faults in it have been 
remedied. Those who have desired it for personal examination, 
and for purposes of instruction, have been unable to obtain it. 
It was introduced as a text-book into the College of New Jer- 
sey, but has been dropped the last two years because it could 
not be obtained. We are glad this desideratum can now be 
supplied. For we entirely agree with Dr. Shedd, when he 
says in his introductory note: ‘*‘ We know of no better book to 
be employed in the educational course, and hope that it may 
obtain a wide currency among the seminaries and the colleges 
of the land.” 

We are gratified to.observe that this edition has called forth 
the most emphatic encomiums from the leading British Quar- 
terlies. 


* See article entitled ‘‘ Reason and Faith,’’ October, 1860, pp. 650-56. 
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Voices of the Soul Answered in God. By Rev. John Reid. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 1865. 
The strong commendation of this book, in a preliminary note, 

by Drs. Lewis and Shedd, appears to be borne out by such 
examination of its contents as we have been able to make. 
The author takes deep and thorough views of sin and grace, and 
shows that the needs and cravings of the sin-enslaved soul can 
only be met, and are fully met, by the blood; the righteous- 
ness, and the Spirit of Christ. These old, familiar, and cardi- 
nal truths are treated by Mr. Reid with a freshness and vigour 
of thought and illustration, and arrayed in a brilliancy of style, 
which invest them with much of the charm and power of 
novelty. He shows himself an original and penetrating thinker, 
and betrays a generous culture, a wide familiarity with the best 
authors, with choice extracts from whose writings he often 
adorns his pages. Without being sponsors for every suggestion 
or train of thought, we unhesitatingly pronounce it an able and 
stirring exhibition of vital evangelical truths. It belongs de- 
cidedly to the order of what we may best characterize, as live 
religious books. ; 

Expository Thoughts on the Gospels, for Family and Private Use; with the 
Text complete. By Rev. J.C. Ryle, B. A., Vicar of Stradbroke, Suffolk. 
St. John. Vol. I. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1865. 

We have here a continuation of the Commentary on the New 
Testament, of which Mr. Ryle had before published four vol- 
umes, extending through Matthew, Mark, and Luke. The 
traits that have been so marked in the author’s previous publi- 
cations are altogether conspicuous in this. He is an avowed 
and earnest minister of the class known as evangelical, in the 
Church of England. He utters no uncertain sound on the 
great points of Christian doctrine and life. He is outspoken 
and uncompromising for plenary verbal inspiration ; against all 
rationalism and ritualism; in short, for the clear, full, unadul- 
terated gospel. He writes in a plain, strong style.. These 
qualities shine out in this volume, which is fitted to be emi- 
nently useful to Christian people. The prolific authorship of 
Mr. Ryle, with a charge of fourteen hundred souls, apparently 
well attended to, shows, like the case of Albert Barnes, what 
industry and system may accomplish. 

The Christian Home Life; A Book of Examples and Principles. Pub- 
lished by the American Tract Society. 

We welcome all works adapted to promote the organization 
and conduct of families on a Christian basis, to increase the 
number of Christian homes, or the benignant and purifying 
power of religion in those now existing. It is in Christian 
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homes that we find the true nurseries of the church; and in the 
lack of them, in the growth of wordliness, voluptuousuess, and 
fashion crowding out religion from our families, that we detect 
the most ominous symptoms of the decay of religion and moral- 
ity. This book not only shows the importance of the subject, 
but abounds in instructions as to the essential requisites to a 
Christian home. Its teaching is illustrated and enforced by 
copious examples of the effect of Christian nurture and house- 
hold religion in training up the most illustrious pillars and 
ornaments of the church in all ages. 


The Value of Physical Science in the Work of Education. An Address 
delivered July 25th, 1865, upon laying the Corner Stone of the Jenks 
Chemical Hall, at Lafayette College. By Rev. W. Henry Green, 
D. D., Professor in the Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. Printed 
by order of the Board of Trustees, Haston, Pa., 1865. 

The immense strides of Physical Science, in nearly every 
department, give it claims to preéminence in liberal education, 
which Dr. Green has signalized with his wonted force and 
eloquence. While Physics thus go up, we must also see to it 
that the Classics and Universities do not go down. How are 
these two results to be accomplished without still further 
crowding the college curriculum, already, we fear, too often 
over-crowded? We see no way except to advance the standard 
of preparation for college, especially in the classics. Just here, 
at present, is a most urgent call for progress. How shall it be 
realized? 


Lilian: A Tale of Three Hundred Years ago. Published by the Ameri- 
can Tract Society. 


Mysie’s Work, and how she did tt. By the Author of ‘‘ Try.” 


The Gulf Stream; or, Harry Maynard’s Bible. By the Author of “ Poor 
Nicholas,” “The Railroad Boy,” &c. 


The Penitent Boy, and other Tales; compiled for the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. By Edward Howard. 

These four volumes furnish good and entertaining reading 
for children and youth. The last three are from the excellent 
series for youth published by our Board of Publication, a series 
which, we are glad to see, greatly surpasses much of the frothy 
material that creeps into our Sunday-school Libraries, and else- 
where, under the guise of Christian reading for children. 

Grace Abbott; or, the Sunday Tea Party. Presbyterian Board of Publica- 

tion. Pp. 144. 

This little work is a practical answer to the question, How 


is the Sabbath to be sanctified? It deserves a wide circu- 
lation. 
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The Bible Hand-Book: an Introduction to the Study of Sacred Scripture. 
By Joseph Angus, D.D. Revised edition, with Illustrations. Phila- 
delphia, 1865. 12mo., pp. 727. 

This exceedingly useful and instructive book contains in a 
compendious form the substance of large volumes. With a 
simplicity of style that excludes all superfluous ornament, it is 
a model of condensation and perspicuous arrangement. The 
bare enumeration of topics treated not exhaustively, it is true, 
nor yet superficially, is amazing, when the moderate capacity of 
the volume is considered. It contains a summary of the evi- 
dences of Christianity, an account of the canon of both Testa- 
ments, of the original languages of the Scriptures, of the 
sources and principles of criticism, and the rules of interpre- 
tation, an examination of the quotations in the New Testament 
from the Old, a classified solution of the principal difficulties of 
the Scriptures, a brief survey of sacred chronology, antiquities, 
geography, and natural history. To all which is added a sepa- 
rate analysis of every book in the Bible. 

A special ground of commendation, in addition to the learn- 
ing and ability of its author, is its devout and practical spirit. 
The reverence with which the Scriptures are constantly treated, 
and the implicit deference paid to their authority, afford a 
refreshing contrast to the tone and spirit of many of the more 
elaborate trans-atlantic treatises upon these subjects. And the 
sensible hints and suggestions, with which it abounds, will prove 
of eminent service to sincere inquirers in their own reading and 
study of the sacred volume. 

The American reprint is published by James S. Claxton, 
successor to William S. and Alfred Martien, and forms a very 
neat and attractive volume. Its chief blemish is the typo- 
graphical inaccuracies, which occur repeatedly in the Hebrew 
words, and have occasionally found their way into the Greek. 
This is, to be sure, of slight consequence to the ordinary reader, 
but it disfigures the volume to the eye of a scholar, and will, we 
trust, be corrected in future issues. In rapidly turning over 
its pages, we have noted a few errors even in the English text, 
which stand in contrast with its general accuracy, e.g. on page 
436 “to” for “of” and “Jacob” for “Job; on page 445 a 
line transposed. 
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